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INTRODUCTION. 


§  I.  The  three  forms  of  the  Poem. 

In  1866,  now  twenty  years  ago,  I  printed  a  short  tract  (no.  17  of 
the  Original  Series  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society)  entitled 
'  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  MSB.  of  Piers  Plowman,  with  comments, 
and  a  proposal  for  the  Society's  Three-text  edition  of  the  poem  \*  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  to  shew  clearly,  in  this  tract,  that  the  number 
of  distinct  versions  of  the  poem  is  really  fArte,  and  not  /wo  only,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  T.  Wright  and  others'.  This  truth  had  been  suspected 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Price,  who  (in  a  note  inserted  in  Warton's  History 
of  EngUsh  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  il.  63)  expressly  says — 'from  this 
manuscript  [MS.  Harl.  6041]  it  is  evident  that  another  and  third 
version  was  once  in  circulation;  and,  if  the  first  draught  of  the 
poem  be  still  in  existence,  it  is  here  perhaps  that  we  may  look  for 
it.  For  in  this,  the  narrative  is  considerably  shortened;  many 
passages  of  a  decidedly  episodic  cast — such  as  the  tale  of  the  cat 
and  the  ratons,  and  the  character  of  Wrath — are  wholly  omitted ; 
others,  which  in  the  later  versions  are  given  with  considerable  detail 
of  circumstance,  are  here  but  slightly  sketched ;  and  though  evidently 
the  text-book  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  and  Crowley's  versions,  it  may  be 
said  to  agree  with  neither,  but  to  alternate  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  printed  copies*.'  However,  Mr.  Wright  took  no  notice  of 
this  remark,  and  even  Dr.  Morris,  who  in  1867  actually  printed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  earliest  version  [A-text]  for  the  first 
time^  made  no  remark  as  to  the  peculiar  contents  of  the  MS.  which 
he  happened  to  follow.  Hence  my  first  care  was  to  point  out  that 
there  are  really  three  distinct  texts ;  and  in  order  to  save  trouble  in 
reference,  I  called  the  earliest  of  these  the  A-text,  the  second  the 
B-text,  and  the  latest  the  C-text ;  or  otherwise,  the  "  Vernon  "  text, 

'  This  tract  was  reprinted,  in  an  improved  form,  in  1886. 

*  Pre£  to  Wright's  edition,  1856,  p.  zzziii;  pref.  to  Whitaker's  edition,  1813, 
pp.  zu,  Txxi. 

»  By  the  'ancient'  copy  is  meant  Crowley's,  and  by  the  'modern,'  Whitaker's 
edition. 

*  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Oxford,  1867 ;  pp.  349-390. 
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viii  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  A-TEXT. 

the  "Crowley"  text,  and  the  "Whitaker"  text  respectively.  I 
shewed  how  to  distinguish  MSS.  of  one  text  from  those  of  the 
others,  and  printed  the  same  passage  from  twenty-nine  diflferent  MSS., 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  information.  Since  then,  fresh  MSS. 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  and  we  now  know  of  forty-five 
copies  \  mostly  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  A  list  of 
these  is  given  further  on. 

§  2.     Description  of  the  A-text. 

The  Vernon  MS.  (V.)  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  text,  as  far  as 
1.  1 80  of  Passus  xi.,  where  it  unfortunately  comes  to  an  end,  owing  to 
a  leaf  having  been  cut  out  of  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  rest  of 
Passus  xi.,  viz.  11.  181-303,  is  supplied  from  the  Trinity  MS.  R.  3. 
14  (T.).  Pass.  xii.  (pp.  326-330)  is  supplied  from  MS.  Rawlinson, 
Poet.  137,  which  is  the  only  MS.  containing  the  whole  of  this  Passus. 
I  give  the  various  readings  from  the  MS.  in  University  College, 
Oxford  (U.),  which  contains  only  the  first  19  lines,  and  from  the 
Ingilby  MS.  (Ing.),  which  contains  lines  1-88,  and  actually  supplies 
5  new  lines,  viz.  lines  65,  74-76,  and  78.  All  three  copies  are 
inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  editing  the  A-text,  as  printed  from  the  Vernon  MS.  (throughout 
the  Prologue,  and  Pass.  i.  i  to  xi.  180),  the  Trinity  MS.  (Pass.  xi. 
181-303),  and  the  Rawlinson  MS.  (Pass,  xii.),  I  have  mended  the 
text  in  a  few  places  by  help  of  the  various  readings  obtained  from 
a  collation  of  other  MSS. ;  see  p.  i.  Notice  of  all  such  alterations  is 
given  in  the  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Thus,  in  A.  prol. 
14  (p.  3)  the  word  triyly  is  from  MS.  T. ;  MS.  V.  has  wonderliche, 
against  the  alliteration.  The  line  A.  prol.  34  (p.  5)  is  supplied  from 
MS.  T.,  being  omitted  in  MS.  V.  altogether.  All  such  alterations 
are  fully  described,  and  can  be  readily  understood. 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  present  Parallel  Edition  of  the  three 
texts  is  to  exhibit  the  corresponding  passages  of  each  at  a  glance,  the 
A-text  is,  for  convenience,  printed  on  the  upper  half  of  every  page, 
whilst  the  B-text  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  page  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  C-text  the  lower  part  of  the  page  on  the  right.     Some- 

^  Even  now,  it  woald  not  surprise  me  if  more  copies  should  be  foimd,  though 
I  hardly  know  where  to  look  for  them.  There  was  once  k  forty-sixth  copy,  printed 
by  Crowley  in  1550,  but  now  lost  Indeed,  Crowley  mentions  2l  forty-seventh^ 
marked  with  the  date  1509.    See  p.  Ixxiii,  note  5. 
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DATE  OF  THE  A-TEXT  (1362-3).  ix 

times,  as  at  pp.  10,  11,  the  parallel  passage  is  lacking  in  the  A-text, 
in  which  case  the  words  *  Not  in  A-text  *  are  printed  in  place  of  it. 
Moreover,  as  the  A-text  is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  others, 
it  disappears  after  p.  331.  The  12th  Passus  of  the  A-text  is  unique, 
and  occupies  pages  326-329  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  texts,  with 
six  concluding  lines  on  pp.  330,  331. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  numberless  variations 
between  the  three  texts;  though  several  of  these  are  noticed 
further  on.  It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  A-text,  as  being  the 
earliest  draught,  is  usually  much  briefer  than  the  others,  which  were 
expanded  from  it.  Yet  there  are  passages  where  it  is  absolutely 
fuller  than  the  others,  especially  in  the  course  of  A.  Pass.  x.  Thus, 
at  pp.  274,  275,  where  the  B-text  has  15  lines,  and  the  C-text  but  10, 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  A-text  contains  as  many  as  42 
lines;  of  which  at  least  lines  11 9-1 21  are  prettily  expressed,  and 
might  very  well  have  been  retained.  The  line  A.  x.  loi  is  another 
fine  line  that  could  ill  be  spared,  though  it  was  omitted  by  the 
author  in  revision.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  lines  99-105,  at 
the  end  of  A.  Pass,  xii.,  are  genuine  or  not.  If  they  are,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  author  merely  wrote  them  by  way  of  a  temporary 
finish,  and  speaks  of  his  death  by  anticipation ;  this  is  not  unlikely. 
Otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  left  this  Passus  incomplete,  stopping 
at  line  98,  and  that  these  lines  were  added  by  another  hand,  viz.  by 
that  of  a  certain  John  But,  who  in  any  case  added  twelve  more 
worthless  lines  after  line  105 ;  see  footnote  to  p.  330.  Whichever  of 
these  suppositions  be  the  true  one,  the  author  ultimately  rejected 
the  whole  of  A.  Pass,  xii.,  and  began  to  rewrite  the  poem  afresh, 
suppressing  some  of  his  old  work,  but  adding  much  more  that  was 
new.    See  further  bdow,  in  the  account  of  the  B-text. 

§  3.  Date  of  the  A-text  (1362-3). 

As  to  the  date  of  the  A-text,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyrwhitt  for 
having  pointed  out  that  the  'Southwestern  wind  on  a  Saturday 
at  even,'  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  Passus  v.,  refers  to  the 
storm  of  wind  which  occurred  on  Jan.  15,  1362,  which  day  was 
a  Saturday^.    There  may  have  been  more  than  one  Saturday  marked 

*  'A. D.  M.CCCLXII. — XV  die  JaDnarii,  cira  horam  vesperarum,  ventns  vehe- 
uiens  nahts  Australis  Africus  tantd  rabie  erupt,*  &c. ;  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt  (in  a 
note  to  the  Advertisement  of  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer),  from  the  Continuator  of 
Adam  Mnrimuth,  p.  115 ;  cf.  P.  PI.,  A.  v.  14. 
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by  a  furious  tempest,  but  the  remark  is  rendered  almost  certainly 
true  by  observing  that  other  indications  in  the  poem  point  nearly  to 
the  same  date,  especially  the  allusion  to  the  treaty  of  Bretigny 
in  1360,  and  to  Edward's  ware  in  Normandy^;  as  also  the  mention 
of  the  'pestilence,'  no  doubt  that  of  1361".  These  things  put 
together  leave  no  doubt  that  Tyrwhitt  is  right,  and  as  the  '  wind '  is 
spoken  of  as  being  something  very  recent,  the  true  date  of  the  poem 
is  doubtless  1362.  But  how  much  was  then  written?  Not  all 
certainly,  possibly  only  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  i.e.  only  the 
first  eight  Passus.  The  first  few  lines  of  the  Vita  de  Dowel  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  a  short  interval  between  the  two  poems,  i.  e.  if 
we  take  them  literally,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not- 
This  would  assign  the  early  part  of  1362  as  the  date  of  the  A-text 
of  the  Vision  only,  and  the  end  of  the  same  year  or  the  beginning 
of  1363  as  the  date  of  Dowel.  In  all  probability,  the  expansion  of 
the  poem  into  the  form  it  assumes  in  Text  B  was  not  begun 
immediately,  for  it  would  obviously  take  some  time  and  deliberation 
to  render  it  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  at  first,  and  to  multiply  the 
number  of  Latin  quotations  by  seven.  The  latter  fact,  in  particular, 
implies  some  considerable  time  spent  in  study. 


§  4.  Description  of  the  B-text. 

The  B-text  is  printed  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581  (L).;  with 
improvements  suggested  by  other  MSS. ;  see  p.  1.  This  version  of 
the  poem  agrees  very  closely  with  that  printed  by  Robert  Crowley 
in  1550,  and  reprinted  by  Owen  Rogers  in  1561,  from  a  very  fair 
MS.  which  is  no  longer  forthcoming.  The  text  printed  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  1842,  and  reprinted  in  1856,  is  also  of  the  B-type,  but 
agrees  somewhat  more  closely  with  Crowley's  text  than  with  the 
text  as  here  printed.  The  MS.  printed  by  Mr.  Wright  is 
denoted  by  the  letter  W.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
MSS.  of  the  B-text  agree,  in  general,  very  closely,  and  that  the 
number  of  various  readings  is  small.  Additional  light  upon  this 
version  of  the  poem  can  only  be  had  from  such  MSS.  as  have  not 
been  fully  collated.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  Y  (Mr.  Yates 
Thompson's  MS.),  already  partially  collated ;  and  particularly  MS. 

^  A.  iii.  182 ;  see  FabyaD*s  Chronicles,  p.  470. 

*  A.  V.  13.  There  were  thru  great  pestilences,  in  1349,  i36i-3j  and  1369 ; 
clearly,  the  second  one  is  zneant. 
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no.  129  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  but 
now  in  the  British  Museum  and  much  more  accessible.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  MS.  agrees  with  the  printed  text  so 
closely  as  to  tell  us  very  little  beyond  what  we  already  know. 

As  to  the  general  contents  of  the  B-text,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
at  length  all  the  alterations  made  in  the  preceding  version  (A-text). 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  suppressed  passages  were  far  exceeded 
in  quantity  by  the  numerous  and  long  additions.  Amongst  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following : 

The  introduction  of  a  notice  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  of  a  king  to 
whom  an  angel  gave  words  of  advice  in  Latin,  and  of  the  fable  of  the 
rats  who  agreed  to  attempt  to  bell  the  cat,  but  were  dissuaded  from 
their  purpose  by  a  wise  mouse  (B.  prol.  97-209) ;  the  assertion  that 
Love  is  the  treacle  (or  chief  remedy)  of  heaven  (B.  i.  146-158) ;  the 
father  of  Holychurch  (B.  ii.  29-38) ;  the  prophecy  of  a  future  reign 
of  Peace,  &c.  (B.  iii.  299-349) ;  the  introduction  of  the  character  of 
Wrath  among  the  seven  Deadly  Sins  (B.  v.  134-187);  the  additional 
traits  of  the  character  of  Avarice  (B.  v.  232-303) ;  additional  traits 
of  the  character  of  Gluttony  (B.  v.  371-385);  and  of  Sloth  (B.  v. 
392-448) ;  the  intercession  of  Repentance  for  the  penitents  (B.  v. 
485-516);  a  mysterious  prophecy  (B.  vi.  328-332);  advice  of  Cato 
and  Gregory  (B.  vii.  71-88);  the  lord  that  lacked  parchment  (B.  ix. 
38-42) ;  how  idiots  and  others  should  be  protected,  &c.  (B.  ix.  59-92, 
96-106,  113-117,  142-150,  177-185);  of  lying  jesters,  who  know  no 
music  (B.  X.  38-44) ;  of  the  increase  of  pride  and  wealth  (B.  x« 
73-100) ;  of  belief  in  the  Trinity  (B.  x.  230-248) ;  of  Do-bet,  Do-best, 
blind  buzzards,  and  dumb  dogs  (B.  x.  249-291) ;  the  prophecy  of 
the  king  who  shall  reform  religion,  &c.  (B.  x.  309-331,  337-344, 
357-363?  390-41 3»  428-441,  464-474).  Here  follows  A.  Pass,  xii., 
which  the  B-text  omits,  but  afterwards  supplies  a  very  long  addition 
to  the  poem,  viz.  B.  Pass,  xi-xx. 


§  5.    Date  of  the  B-text  (1377). 

We  find,  in  B.  xiii.  269-271,  an  allusion  to  *a  dry  April'  in  the 
year  '  a  thousand  and  three  hundred  twice  thirty  and  ten  •  .  .  when 
Chichester  was  mayor.'  Some  MSS.,  including  that  printed  by 
Mr.  Wright,  read  twenty  for  thirtyy  against  the  alliteration.  But  it  is 
easily  ascertained  that  John  Chichester  was  elected  mayor  of  London 
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in  October,  1369,  and  was  still  mayor  in  April,  1370.  For  example, 
in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  344,  we  find  that  *on  the  25th 
day  oi  April  in  the  year  above-mentioned  [1370]  it  was  agreed  by 
John  de  Chichestre,  Mayor,'  &c.  It  is  singular  that  Fabyan  gives 
most  of  the  regnal  years  of  Edward  III.  wrongly,  because  he  acci- 
dentally omits  the  sixth  year  of  Edward's  reign  altogether;  and, 
being  always  afterwards  a  year  wrong,  seems  to  make  Chichester 
mayor  in  136&-9.  This  error  is  easily  corrected,  when  once  observed ; 
and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Fabyan  says  that  (in  the  year  which  was 
really  1369)  there  was  a  third  pestilence,  and  excessive  ratn,  the 
result  being  a  dearth  in  the  year  1370,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  the 
excessive  rate  of  40^.  the  busheL  As  our  author  is  thus  clearly  right 
about  the  year  of  Chichester's  mayoralty  and  the  dearth,  Fabyan's 
mention  oiih^ previous  excessive  rains  render  it  probable  that  he  is 
right  also  as  to  the  drought  in  April.  This  being  so,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  allusion  in  B.  xiii.  269-271  indicates  a  date  a  few  years  later 
than  1370. 

Again,  Tyrwhitt^  has  shewn  that  the  'fiible  of  the  cat  and  the 
rattons '  in  the  prologue  can  only  refer  to  a  period  when  the  Black 
Prince  was  dead,  and  Richard  had  become  the  heir-apparent ;  for  the 
fear  was  that  the  old  king  would  be  soon  replaced  by  a  child.  The 
Black  Prince  died  June  8,  1376,  and  the  old  king  on  June  21,  1377 ; 
so  that  the  date  of  composition  of  the  prologue  to  the  B-text  lies 
between  these  limits.  Further,  I  think  we  must  see  that  the  curious 
passage  about  the  coming  of  a  time  of  universal  jubilee  (B.  iii.  299- 
349)  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  the  very  rare  occurrence  of 
the  jubilee  proclaimed  in  February,  1377,  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  Edward's  fiftieth  regnal  year.  All  the  conditions  are  satisfied  if  we 
date  the  beginning  of  the  B-text  in  the  earlier  part  of  1377 ;  and, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  finished  all  at  once,  we  may  take  the 
year  1377  as  the  best  approximate  date  for  the  B-text  generally. 

There  are  two  other  allusions  that  require  a  short  notice.  There 
are  several  references  to  pestilences,  and  we  know  that  the  allusion 
to  *}?ise  pestilences'  in  Pass.  v.  13  (both  in  A-text  and  B-text)  is  to 
the  pestilences  of  1349  and  1362;  but  when  *the  pestilence'  is 
mentioned  in  B.  xiii.  248  in  dose  connection  with  a  reference  to  the 
mayoralty  of  Chichester  a  few  years  previously,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  pestilence  meant  is  that  of  1376.  Sometimes  only  three 
great  pestilences  are  reckoned,  viz.  those  of  1349,  1362,  and  1369; 
*  Essay  oq  Chaaoer ;  note  57. 
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but  some  writers  reckon  a  fourth,  in  1376,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  severe  one.  Thus  Fabyan  says  of  it — *In  this  .1.  yere  [read  xiix 
yere],  fyl  many  wonderful!  sykenesses  amonge  the  people,  whereof  y« 
people  dyed  wonderly  faste  as  well  in  Italye  as  in  Engla^zde ;  amonge 
the  whiche  dyed  sir  Edwarde  called  the  lorde  Spencer,  a  man  of 
great  fame,  whose  body  was  enteryd  at  Teukesbury.  And  for  this 
mortalytie  was  so  sharpe  and  sodayne,  pope  Gregory  beforenamed 
grau/rted  of  his  goodnesse  to  suche  as  were  contrite  and  confessyd, 
clene  remyssion  of  theyr  synnes  -,  the  whiche  indulgence  contynued 
in  Englande  by  the  terme  of  .vi.  monethes.' — Fabyan,  ed.  Ellis, 
p.  485,  This  grant  of  the  pope's  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  alluded 
to  in  the  line  discussed,  and  in  1.  246  just  above  it,  where  Haukyn 
says  that  all  that  the  pope  sent  him  was  'a  pardoun  with  a  peys  of 
led/ 
*    The  other  allusion  is  in  Pass.  xv.  80,  81 : 

'  Go  to  )«  glose  of  )«  verse  '  ^e  grete  clerkes ; 
If  I  lye  on  50W  to  my  lewcd  witte  *  ledeth  me  to  bremiynge  I ' 

On  this  Dr.  Whitaker  remarks,  at  p.  xxxii  of  his  preface  to  the  poem, 
that  this  is  '  an  allusion  to  the  statute  empowering  the  diocesan  alone 
to  commit  heretics  to  the  flames,  which  was  enacted  in  the  second  of 
Henry  Fourth.'  I  cannot  admit  this  for  a  moment ;  it  is  contrary  to 
all  the  other  evidence,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 
the  MSS.  which  contain  the  passage  are  absolutely  older  than  1400. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  IV.  seems  to  be 
generally  misunderstood.  It  did  not  in  any  way  provide  for  the 
burning  of  heretics  as  a  new  remedy  for  heresy ;  it  merely  provided, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  well  points  out  \  for  the  application  of  the  remedy 
•uberius  et  celerius.'  It  is  easy,  moreover,  to  shew  how  this  was 
effected,  viz.  by  empowering  the  diocesan^  as  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Before  the  passing  of  the  statute,  the 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  (and  was  inflicted)  only  by  means,  as 
it  seemed  to  some,  of  an  unnecessarily  round-about  procedure.  If 
a  bishop,  as  for  instance  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1389,  wished  to 
bum  a  heretic,  he  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  formally  handing 
over  the  said  heretic  to  the  secular  armj  and  the  secular  arm  could 
dispose  of  the  criminal  in  any  way  that  was  deemed  advisable. 
The  statute  did  away  with  this  troublesome  necessity,  and  was 
passed,  to  use  the  very  words  of  it,  because  the  bishops  *  per  suam 

*  Introdiiction  to  Wydif  s  Works,  where  this  very  question  is  discussed. 
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iurisdictionem  spiritualem  dictos  perfidos  et  peraersos  absque  auxilio 
dictae  maiestatis  regiae  suffidenter  corrigere  nequeunt.'  The  whole 
matter  has  been  made  clear  to  me  by  the  kind  help  of  C.  H.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  author  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  who  pointed 
out  to  me  a  decisive  case  in  point,  viz.  the  account  given  by  Bracton 
of  a  man  who,  for  the  crime  of  wishing  to  marry  a  Jewess,  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  and  bumt^  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.*  So  that,  as  a  net  result,  we  find  that  the  somewhat 
vague  allusion  to  burning  in  the  B-text,  upon  which  Dr.  Whitaker 
so  confidently  relied  as  proving  that  version  of  the  poem  to  be  later 
than  1 40 1,  proves  no  more  than  that  it  was  later  than  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  \  and,  as  to  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  B-  and 
C-texts  to  priority,  it  proves  just  nothing  at  all ;  but  rather  did,  in 
effect,  induce  Dr.  Whitaker  to  decide  wrongly. 

§  6.    Description  of  the  C-text. 

The  C-text,  or  latest  version  of  the  poem,  is  printed  from  the  same 
MS.  (Phillipps  8231)  as  that  from  which  Dr.  Whitaker's  text  was 
printed  in  181 3.  Corrections  are  given  from  other  MSS.  of  the 
same  type  j  see  vol.  i.  p.  i.  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  which  I 
have  «^/ collated  are  MS.  Dubhn  D.  4.  i,  and  the  latter  part  of  MS.  Z. 
(Bodley  851).  The  C-text  is  a  second  revision  of  the  poem,  made  by 
the  author  himself.  On  the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  the  B-text  in 
general  vigour  and  compactness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fullest 
of  the  three  texts,  and  the  most  carefully  finished.  It  contains  the 
author's  last  corrections  after  an  attentive  revision,  and  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  final  form,  requiring  no  further  touches.  This  is  best 
seen  in  the  last  two  Passus.  At  first  sight,  they  stand  almost  alike  in  the 
two  latest  texts ;  but  closer  inspection  shews  that  the  author  has  gone 
over  them  word  by  word,  making  a  few  slight  but  clear  corrections 
here  and  there,  down  to  the  very  end.  Only  the  eighth  line  from 
the  end  (B.  xx.  377,  C.  xxiii.  379)  has  been  almost  entirely  recast,  in 

^  Bracton's  language  is  very  explicit,  and  his  authority  is  decisive.  'Cam 
antem  clericns  sic  de  crimine  connictns  degradetur,  non  seqnitur  alia  poena  pro  vno 
delicto,  vel  plnribus  ante  degradationem  perpetratis.  Satis  enim  sufficit  ei  pro 
poena  degradatio,  quae  est  magna  capitis  diminutio,  nisi  forte  conuictus  fuerit  de 
apostasia,  quia  tunc  primo  degradetur,  et  postea  per  manum  laicalem  combumiur^ 
secundum  quod  acddit  in  condlio  Oxon.,  celebrato  a  bouse  memorise  S.  Cantuarlen. 
Archiepiscopo,  de  quodam  diacono  qui  se  apostatauit  pro  quadam  ludea,  qui  cum 
esset  per  Episcopum  degradatus,  statim  fuit  igni  traditus  per  manum  Uycalem.' 
Bracton,  de  Legibns  Anglise,  lib.  iii.  tract,  ii.  c.  9,  ed.  1569,  fol.  134, 
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order  to  improve  the  alliteration.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  perceive 
that  the  poet  completed  his  revision  with  a  high  degree  of  care  and 
attention,  that  he  survived  the  work,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
was  satisfied  with  it,  as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  later  revision. 
If  we  prefer  the  B-text  as  a  whole,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
C-text  is  the  best  possible  commentary  upon  it,  and  is  often,  indeed, 
much  more,  as  it  contains  some  additional  passages  which  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  have  lost 

The  date  of  the  C-text  is  about  1393 ;  see  p.  xxxiv, 

§  7.    Additional  passages  in  the  C-text. 

Most  of  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  C-text  will  be  found 
in  the  Notes  to  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  Piers  the  Plowman ;  but  as 
they  are  there  printed  in  small  type,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  have  received  anything  like  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
Moreover,  they  read  much  better  in  their  right  place,  with  their  own 
proper  context.  These  additional  passages  may  sometimes  be 
found  by  observing  that  the  B-text  on  the  opposite  page  often  fails, 
thus  presenting  a  blank  space.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be 
a  long  task,  as  the  insertions  are,  occasionally,  but  one  or  two  lines 
long ;  I  here  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  ones  only. 

Pass.  L  95-124.  The  author  introduces  Conscience  as  accusing 
the  priests  of  idolatry  or  image-worship  and  of  proclaiming  false 
miracles;  they  are  warned  to  take  example  from  the  evil  fate  of 
Hophni  and  Phineas. 

Pass.  ii.  108-125.  Some  curious  observations  on  the  fall  of 
•Lucifer,  with  speculations  as  to  why  he  made  his  seat  in  the  north 
(Isaiah  xiv.  14). 

Pass.  iii.  28,  29.   *  A  briar  cannot  bear  berries  as  a  vine' ;  &c. 

120-128.     This  passage  is  a  good  deal  altered. 

129-136.  A  curious  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
who  is  here  said  to  have  claimed  heaven  as  his  due,  on  account  of 
his  sufferings.     See  p.  36  in  the  Notes. 

1 81-189.  Civil  and  Simony  are  to  ride  on  the  backs  of  rectors, 
and  notaries  on  the  backs  of  parsons  that  permute  often,  &c. 

243-248.    A  passage  directed  against  appeals  to  the.  pope. 

Pass.  iv.  86-114.  *Regraters'  or  retail-dealers  are  pitiless,  and 
expect  full  payment  for  short  measure ;  they  provoke  God  to  send 
fevers  and  fire.    Often  fires  happen  in  a  town  through  the  careless- 
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ness  of  brewers,  or  from  a  neglected  candle.  Surely  mayors  ought 
to  enquire  carefully  into  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  make 
free  of  a  city. 

140-145.  Meed  is  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  Corfe  Castle. 

203-213.  An  important  passage,  addressed  to  Richard  II., 
which  helps  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  C-text ;  see  p.  xxxiv. 

236-258.  Another  important  passage,  on  the  duty  of  a  king 
towards  his  people. 

292-415.  A  passage  of  that  subtle  and  simile-seeking  character 
which  was  no  doubt  once  highly  esteemed,  but  to  us  seems  tedious 
and  puerile.  The  author  undertakes  to  establish  parallels  between 
the  two  kinds  of  Meed  and  the  two  kinds  of  grammatical  relation. 
In  tone  and  style  it  is  much  like  another  tedious  passage  in  which 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  exemplified  by  reference  to  a  man's 
hand  or  to  a  blazing  torch,  which  first  appears  in  the  B-text  (xvii. 
135-249).  Any  one  who  carefully  compares  these  passages  (i.e. 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while)  may  easily  see  that  the  writer  of  one 
of  them  would  be  just  the  man  to  write  the  other.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  well  put  aside  this  passage  as  not  genuine,  because 
the  author  has  already  previously  committed  himself  by  penning 
a  passage  equally  dull. 

Pass.  V.  50-55.  Contains  an  allusion  to  St.  Giles's  down,  Win- 
chester, where  a  great  fair  used  to  be  held. 

187-196.  An  attack  upon  certain  modes  of  injustice,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  king's  attempt  to  borrow  money  of  the  Lombards ; 
cited  and  discussed  in  sect.  1 1  below ;  see  p.  xxxiv. 

Pass.  vi.  1-108.     An  autobiographical  passage  of  great  interest. 

187-197.  There  was  perfect  unity  in  heaven  till  Lucifer  rebelled; 
so  also  men  who  dislike  unity  cause  trouble  to  a  realm.  The  pope 
is  entreated  to  have  pity  upon  holy  church. 

Pass.  viL  14-29,  33-40.  An  amplification  of  the  description 
of  Pride. 

65-68.     An  alteration  in  the  description  of  Envy. 

106-118,  143-150.  An  amplification  of  the  description  of  Wrath. 
Note  the  allusion  to  pews^  perhaps  the  earliest  one  in  English 
literature. 

176,  177;  190-195.  An  amplification  of  the  description  of 
Lechery. 

258,  259;  291-293;  309-315;  331-333.     On  the  sin  of  Avarice. 

Pass,  viii  145-149.     An  addition  to  the  prayer  of  Repentance. 
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257-260.  God  will  'charge  Charity  to  make  a  church  in  thy 
heart,  wherein  to  harbour  truth ' ;  &c 

292-306.  Sinners  begin  with  one  accord  to  make  excuse ;  one 
says,  '  I  have  bought  a  farm ' ;  another,  *  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen; '  a  third,  *  I  have  married  a  wife.' 

Fass.  ix.  136-138.  'Your  prayers  might  help,  if  ye  were  per- 
fect ;  but  God  wills  that  no  deceit  should  be  found  in  folk  that  go 
a-begging.' 

198-202.     Various  kinds  of  agricultural  work  : — 

<In  daubing  and  in  delving  *  in  dnng-afield-beaiing. 
In  threshing,  in  thatching  *  in  thwiting^  of  pins/  See. 

279-290.     The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  its  moral. 

350-352.  The  'mysterious  prophecy'  here  takes  a  new  shape, 
as  was  remarked  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Crowley. 

Pass.  X.  71-280.  Nearly  all  new,  and  very  curious.  The  sub- 
jects are:  the  poor  of  London,  poor  lunatics,  sham  beggars  and 
true  ones,  false  hermits  and  true  ones,  '  lollers '  and  '  lolling '  friars, 
and  unfaithful  pastors. 

Fass.  xi.  39,  40.  When  the  righteous  man  sins,  he  falls  only  as 
a  man  who  falls  within  a  boat. 

51-55.  Free-will  and  Free-wit  enable  a  man  to  row  himself  out 
of  sin. 

94-98.  Bishops  should  take  courage  and  dare  to  proceed  against 
wealthy  lords. 

158-169;  175-181;  187-201.  Sin  hides  God  from  man,  whence 
arises  despair.  Wicked  men  believe  more  in  wealth  than  in  God. 
The  folly  of  Lot,  Noah,  and  Herod  *  the  daft,'  who 

'Gave  his  daughter  for  a  dancing  *  in  a  dish  the  head 
Of  the  Blessed  Baptist  *  before  all  his  guests.' 

We  should  love  our  enemies,  and  remember  that  the  highest  aim  of 
man  is  to  help  in  bringing  about  the  Unity  of  Mankind,  when  all 
lands  shall  love  each  other,  and  believe  in  one  law.  Especially 
should  this  be  the  aim  of  bishops  j  &c. 

208-210;  214-219.  Illegitimate  children.  How  Cain  was  con- 
ceived in  sin. 

239-244.    A  point  of  Westminster  law. 

'For  though  the  father  be  a  franklm  '  and  for  a  felon  be  hanged, 
The  heritage  that  the  heir  should  have  *  is  at  the  king's  will;'  &c. 

*  Whittling ;  i.e.  pointing  wooden  pegs  with  a  knife. 
VOL.  II.  b 
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259-269.  A  rich  man  will  not  marry  a  pretty  girl,  if  she  be  poor ; 
but  any  squire  or  knight  will  marry  the  lowliest  bom,  or  the  ugliest 
hag  ever  seen,  if  known  to  be  rich  or  well-rented ;  and  then  wish,  on 
the  morrow, 

*  That  his  wife  were  wax  •  or  a  wattle-ful  of  nobles^.' 

309,  310.  Two  lines  in  William's  best  manner,  such  as  should  be 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  true  men : — 

'For  the  more  a  man  may  do  *  if  only  he  do  it. 
The  more  is  he  worth  and  worthy  •  of  wise  and  good  [men]  praised/ 

Ah  !  that  admonitory  clause — *  by  so  }>at  he  do  hit !  * 
Faas.  zii.  21-25.    ^^  successful  cheats. 

61,  62.     <For  God  is  deaf  now-a-days  *  and  deigneth  not  to  hear  ns, 
And  good  men,  for  onr  guilts  *  he  grindeth  all  to  death.' 

76-80.     None  now  follow  Tobit's  counsel  (Tobit  iv.  9). 

142-148;  161,162.    Various  alterations  are  made  here. 

200-203;  224-227;  233,234.  Recklessness  is  introduced  instead 
of  the  '  Loyalty  *  of  the  B-text ;  which  involves  several  changes  in 
the  language. 

Pass.  xiiL  17,  18.  William  here  reveals  the  plea  which  the  friars 
put  forward  for  not  complying  with  the  conditions  of  their  letters 
of  fraternity.  They  used  to  ask  for  an  additional  sum  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  make  restitution  for  the  evil  winnings  of  their 
clients. 

154-247.  Nearly  all  new.  William  sings  the  praises  of  poverty, 
and  likens  all  men  to  seeds  sown  in  the  ground.  Those  seeds  are 
most  worthy  which  can  best  stand  the  severest  weather ;  so  is  it 
also  with  God's  saints.  Fruits  that  contain  sweet  juice  will  not 
keep  long;  so  is  it  with  those  who  are  rich  in  this  world  only. 
Foulest  weeds  grow  on  the  fattest  lands;  so  likewise  vices  spring 
up  out  of  riches.  Wealth  often  excites  the  cupidity  of  robbers,  who 
murder  their  victims ;  and  so  both  murderers  and  murdered  come 
to  perdition. 

Pass.  xiv.  i-ioo.  But  Poverty  may  walk  in  peace,  and  fear  no 
thieves.  Abraham  and  Job  were  rich  men,  whom  God  tried  and 
found  patient  Yet  Wealth  is  not  evil  in  itself,  though  surely 
Poverty  commonly  reaches  heaven  the  sooner.     If  a  merchant  and 

^  If  his  wife  were  tnmed  to  wax^  she  would  be  useful  for  making  wax-candles 
for  offering  at  the  altar.  A  <  watelfnl'  of  nobles  means  a  basketM  of  the  coins  so 
named. 
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a  messenger  go  the  same  way,  the  former  must  needs  be  detained 
longest  by  his  business  at  every  resting-place.  And  whilst  they  are 
on  the  journey,  the  messenger  may  take  a  short  cut  across  a  wheat- 
field,  as  he  is  privileged  to  do ;  but  if  the  merchant  attempt  to  do 
the  same,  the  hayward  catches  him  and  takes  a  pledge  from  him. 
If  both  go  to  the  fair  together,  the  merchant  goes  the  slower,  having 
more  to  carry  ;  and  goes  with  the  heavier  heart,  having  more  to  lose. 
Yet  the  merchant  may  reach  his  home  safely  at  last.  So  likewise 
may  rich  and  poor  both  reach  heaven. 

188-192.  Men  are  more  immoderate  in  their  desires  than  any 
other  animals. 

Pass.  XV.  3-27.     Altered  and  abridged  from  the  B-text. 

30-32.    A  curious  admission  of  the  author's  belief  in  astrology. 

37-42;  72-74;  215,  216.    Altered  from  the  B-text. 

Pass.  ztL  78,  79. 

'It  is  loath  to  me,  though  I  Latin  know  *  to  blame  any  sect, 
For  all  we  are  brethren  *  thongh  we  be  diversely  clothed.' 

138 ;  149-152.  In  the  B-text,  a  speech  which  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Patience  is  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 
who  is  described  as  suddenly  vanishing  immediately  after  he  has 
uttered  it.  The  object  is  clearly  to  draw  more  attention  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  U.  138-148 ;  besides  which,  the  emphatic 
direction  that  we  are  to  love  our  enemies  is  very  properly  attributed 
to  Piers  the  Plowman,  i,e.  to  Jesus  Christ. 

154-157.  Christian  love  and  true  Patience  might  win  all  France 
without  bloodshed     L.  162  is  a  singular  addition. 

306-309.     Rich  men,  after  death,  are  often  poor  indeed. 

Pass.  zviL  21-37.     Altered  and  abridged  from  the  B-text. 

158-182.  Altered  from  the  B-text;  with  the  substitution  of 
Ijberum-Arbitrium  in  the  place  of  Reason. 

Pass.  zviiL  1-8 ;  12.    Altered  from  the  B-text. 

37-40.     A  curious  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

47-52.     <If  religions  [men]  wonld  nfftae  '  the  alms  of  raveDers, 
Then  Grace  wonld  grow  yet  •  and  green-leaved  wax. 
And  Charity,  that  is  chilled  now  *  should  chafe  of  himself, 
And  comfort  all  Christians  *  if  holy  chnrch  wonld  amend ; '  Sec. 

58-71.     The  poet  drives  home  forcibly  the  doctrine  that  *  charity 
begins  at  home.' 
82-93.    Altered  from  the  B-text 
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124-158.  A  discussion  of  the  hope  that  Saracens  Und  Jews  may 
be  saved. 

233-249.     The  poet  charges  the  pope,  Ivhose  mission  is  peace, 
with  maintaining  war.     He  atgues  that  the  pope  ought  to  promote 
Christianity  by  peaceful  tneasutes,  just  as  Mahomet  promoted  his 
religion  by  means  of  a  dove.     The  line 
'Not  throngh  manslanghter  and  man's  strength  *  had  Mahomet  the  mastery' 

involves  an  odd  mistake,  as  the  contrary  fact  is  sufficiently  no- 
torious. 

289-294.  Just  as  a  king's  duty  is  to  defend  his  people,  fighting 
at  their  head  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  so  should  a  good  pastor  be 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  flock. 

Pass.  xix.  4-30;  53-108;  1 18-120.  Altered  from  the  B-text. 
The  two  descriptions  should  be  compared. 

163,  164.     <The  Jews  told  the  justice  *  how  that  Jesus  said  [it] ; 

But  the  over-turning  of  the  temple  *  betokened  the  resurrection/ 

228-234;  238-240.  Adam,  Eve,  and  Abel  represent  the 
Trinity.  Eve  was  formed  from  Adain,  and  Abel  proceeded  from 
both. 

Pass.  zx.  232-246.  An  amplification  of  the  parable  of  Dives.  If 
Dives,  who  won  his  wealth  without  guile,  was  condemned,  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  those  rich  men  who  have  won  their  wealth  deceit- 
fully ?  Make  to  yourselves  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, by  spending  your  wealth  wisely  and  liberally. 

Pass.  zxi.  214,  215;  218,  219.  The  fact  that  things  can  often 
be  best  perceived  from  observing  their  contrasts  is  here  enforced. 

283-296.  This  additional  passage  is  a  great  curiosity ;  because, 
in  representing  Satan  as  opposing  our  Lord's  entrance  by  the  aid  of 
guns^  our  author  has  anticipated  Milton's  use  of  them  in  Paradise 
Lost;  vi.  470. 

'But  rise  up,  Ragamuffin  *  and  reach  me  all  the  bars 
That  Belial,  thy  bd-sire  *  beat,  with  thy  dam ; 
And  I  shall  let^  this  lord  *  and  His  light  stop! 
Ere  we  through  brightness  be  blinded  *  bar  we  the  gates. 
Check  we  and  chain  we  *  and  each  chink  stop, 
That  no  light  leap  in  *  at  loover  nor  at  loop-hole. 
And  thou,  Ashtaroth,  hoot  out  '  and  have  out  our  knaves*, 
Colting,  and  all  his  kin  '  our  chattels  to  save. 

^  i.  e.  hinder.  *  servants,  lads. 
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Brimstone  boiling  *  tyomiiig  oat  cast  it 

All  hot  OQ  their  hesds  *  that  enter  nigh  the  walls. 

Set  bows  of  bzake^  *  and  brazen  guns, 

And  shoot  ont  shot  enough  *  His  squadron  to  blind. 

Set  Itahomet  at  the  mangonel  *  and  mill-stonei  throw  ye, 

With  crooks  and  with  calthiops  *  clog'  we  them  each  one.' 

319-322.  Additional  lines  about  the  temptation  of  Adam  and 
Eve. 

329,  330 ;  334-337.    Altered  from  B-text  with  additions. 

353~36^-  A  digression,  for  which  the  author  apologizes,  on 
the  awful  punishment  that  awaits  liars. 

386-388.  The  law  requires  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth. 

Pass,  zzii.  This  Passus  contains  eight  new  lines,  viz.  56-59, 
^S^j  237,  336,  and  439.  On  the  other  band,  lines  247,  366,  and 
371  of  B.  xix.  have  disappeared. 

Pass,  xiriii,  This  Passus  contains  but  two  new  lines,  viz.  36  and 
261.  But  there  are  several  minute  alterations,  showing  that  the 
work  of  revision  has  been  carried  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  poem. 

§  8.  The  Form  of  the  Poem. 

As  the  reader  has  sufficient  material  before  him  for  forming  his 
own  opinion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  chief 
points  of  interest  concerning  Piers  Plowman.  I  have  no  desire  to 
urge  my  views  upon  the  reader  as  regards  doubtful  points,  and  can 
readily  understand  that  my  statements,  except  as  regards  such  simple 
matters  of  fact  as  are  not  liable  to  contradiction,  may  easily  be  of 
little  worth. 

We  are  sure,  however,  from  the  numerous  MSS.  still  extant, 
that  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  distinct  forms  of  the  poem, 
the  dates  of  which  can  be  approximately  ascertained;  and  we  can 
now  follow,  line  by  line,  the  changes  that  were  introduced  in  the  two 
later  versions  by  the  process  of  revision.  We  also  find  that  there 
are  seven  MSS.  which  contain  a  mixture  of  Texts ;  four  of  these 
combine  a  portion  of  the  A-text  with  a  portion  of  the  C-text,  the 

^  A  '  biaJte '  is  an  old  term  for  Tarioiis  implements  which  permit  great  force  to 
be  employed ;  bcws  of  brake  almost  certainly  refer  to  soch  huge  crossbows  as  those 
employed  by  the  Genoese  archers,  which  re<|iured  a  crank  or  winch  to  wind  them 
np  or  'set'  them. 

'  Orig.  achye,  L  e.  cloy,  clog,  or  impede.    (But  cloy  and  clogzi^  onrelated  words.) 
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junction  being  effected  very  unskilfully;  whilst  three  combine  a 
portion  of  the  C-text  with  a  portion  of  the  B-text,  and  are  so  closely 
related  that  two  of  them  are  duplicates,  and  the  third  a  later  copy  of 
them.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  MSS.  which 
actually  show  the  poem  iti  intermediate  stages.  Thus  MS.  Harl. 
3954  exhibits  an  amplified  A-text,  which  at  the  beginning  follows 
Type  B,  but  towards  the  end  approaches  Type  A,  Unfortunately, 
this  is  a  very  poor  and  corrupt  MS.,  but  it  suggests  that  the  revision 
of  the  A-text  may  not  have  been  accomplished  all  at  once.  I 
should  say  that  the  author  commenced  his  first  revision  in  the  end 
of  1376  or  the  beginning  of  1377,  at  which  time  he  introduced  the 
fable  of  the  *  cat  and  rattons,'  but  did  not  finish  it  till  the  end  of 
1377  or  later.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  G-text,  or  later  revision, 
is  still  more  clearly  marked,  and  rests  on  better  authority.  The 
B-text  was  first  amplified  by  the  addition  of  numerous  extra  lines, 
as  preserved  in  the  remarkable  MS.  R.  (Rawl.  Poet.  38),  which  I 
should  describe  as  being  a  copy  of  the  B-text  with  later  improve- 
ments and  afterthoughts.  These  additional  lines  are  all  duly  in- 
serted in  my  edition  of  the  B-text,  but  are  absent  from  the  edition 
by  Mr.  Wright.  Strictly  speaking,  they  should  have  been  relegated 
to  the  foot-notes ;  but  the  advantage  of  having  them  in  the  text  was 
too  great  to  be  lost,  as  they  have  sufficient  authority,  and  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  preserved  in  the  C-text  as  it  finally  appeared.  There 
was  even  a  second  intermediate  stage  between  the  B-  and  C-texts. 
This  is  exhibited  by  the  valuable  and  curious  MS.  I.  (Ilchester  MS.), 
which  I  should  describe  as  being  an  earlier  draught  of  the  C-text. 
Nor  are  the  various  forms  of  the  poem  even  thus  exhausted,  owing 
to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  contents  or  arrangement  of  the 
various  MSS.  By  selecting  certain  copies,  we  can  detect  the  ten 
varieties  of  form  which  are  enumerated  below. 

A.  a.  It  is  probable  that  the  poem,  in  its  earliest  form  of  the 
A-text,  terminated  with  Passus  viii.,  since  the  Passus  which  I  have, 
for  convenience,  called  Pass.  ix.  really  begins  a  new  poem,  y\i.  Vita 
de  Dowel;  see  p.  252.  Accordingly,  two  MSS.,  both  imperfect, 
cease  just  before  the  end  of  Pass.  viii.  is  reached.  These  are 
MS.  H.  (Harley  875)  and  the  MS.  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

A.  b.  Some  MSS.  comprise  both  the  Visio  de  Petro  Plowman 
(properly  so  called),  and  the  Vita  de  Dowel;  but  omit  the  last 
Passus  of  Dowel,  which  I  have  called  Pass.  xii.  Two  of  these 
appear  to  be  complete  at  the  end,  viz.  MS.  D.  (Douce  323)  and  MS. 
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A.  (Ashmole  1468) ;  but  others  are  incomplete,  viz.  MS.  V.  (Vernon), 
which  has  lost  a  leaf,  and  the  four  MSS.*  which  exhibit  a  Mixed 
Text  (A  and  C),  and  in  which  a  portion  of  the  C-text  is  tacked  on  to 
the  end  of  A,  Pass.  xL 

A.  o.  Other  MSS.  contain  Pass,  xii.,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
These  are  MS.  RawL  Poet.  137  (which  is  complete),  the  Ingilby  MS., 
and  MS.  U.  (University  College)'. 

A,  cL  One  MS.  (Harl.  3954)  exhibits  an  ampHfiei  A-text  Un- 
fortunately, this  MS.  is  almost  certainly  corrupt  in  many  passages, 
so  that  its  evidence  is  not  of  much  value.  The  most  remarkable 
point  about  it  is  its  omission  of  Pass.  xiL 

B.  a.  We  may  here  place  the  B-text  in  its  commonest  form,  as 
it  occurs  in  MS.  L.  (Laud  Misc  581),  and  as  it  was  printed  by 
Crowley  and  Wright 

B.  b.  The  amplified  B-text  in  MS.  R,  (Rawl.  Poet  38);  see 
above,  p.  xxii. 

C.  a.  Earliest  draught  of  the  C-text,  in  MS.  I.  (Ilchester  MS.); 
see  above,  p.  xxii. 

C.  b.    The  C-text  in  its  usual  form. 

A.  b.  and  C.  b.  Mixture  of  two  texts  in  the  same  MS. ;  see 
the  description  of  A.  b.  above. 

C.  b.  and  B.  a.  Mixture  of  two  texts  in  the  same  MS. ;  as  in 
MS.  Additional  10574,  and  MS.  Cotton,  Calig.  A.  xi.;  both  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Here  are  no  less  than  ten  forms  of  the  poem ;  yet  besides  these, 
we  have  at  least  two  copies  which  do  not  exactly  resemble  any  of 
the  rest  These  are  the  partially  corrupt  copy  in  MS.  XXVI.  (Corp. 
Christi  Coll.  Oxon),  and  the  ridiculously  corrupted  rubbish  which 
appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  MS.  Z.  (Bodley  851),  the  very  copy 
which  contains  a  remarkably  correct  version  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  C-text.  When  all  this  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  value  of  a  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman 
without  at  least  a  general  examination  of  the  whole  of  its  contents. 
Lastly,  the  above  classification  of  the  MSS.  (according  to  the  form 
of  the  poem  exhibited  in  them)  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the 

»  These  are:  MS.  T.  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3-  14);  Harl.  6041; 
Digby  145 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  MS. 

'  MS.  Dublin,  D.  4.  la,  is  remarkably  connected  with  this  set,  by  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  transposed.  But  it  ends  at  A. 
viL  45,  the  rest  being  lost. 
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classification  given  further  on,  where  they  are  arranged  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  readings  which  they  severally 
adopt. 

§  9.  The  meaning  of  *  Piers  the  Plowman.* 

In  the  excellent  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  from  which  the  B-text  of 
the  poem  is  mainly  printed,  we  find  a  title  (now  nearly  illegible) 
expressed  in  the  words — *Incipit  Liber  de  Petro  Plowman.'  This 
title  is  applicable  to  the  whole  poem  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  title  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  137,  which  runs  thus — *Hic  incipit 
liber  qui  uocatur  pers  plowman :  Trologus.^    Sometimes,  instead  of 

*  Liber,'  we  find  the  term  *dialogus'  or  *tractatus' ;  the  former  occurs 
in  vol.  i.  p.  600,  and  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  A  closer  examination  shews  that  this 
'Liber'  is  subdivided  into  two  main  parts.  The  title  of  the  former 
is  *Visio  Willelmi  de  Petro  le  Plowman';  while  the  tide  of  the 
latter  was,  originally,  *Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  secundum 
Wit  et  Resound'  The  former  of  these  includes  C.  Pass.  i. — x.  (B. 
prol.  and  Pass.  i. — vii. ;  A.  prol.  and  Pass.  i. — ^viii.).  The  latter  part 
at  first  (i.e.  in  the  A-text)  included  the  remainder;  but  at  a  later 
period  this  remainder  was  split  up  into  three  distinct  portions,  called 
respectively  *Visio  de  Dowel,'  *Visio  de  Dobet,'  and  *Visio  de 
Dobest';  see  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  253,  436,  453,  550,  551.  We  hence 
learn  that  *Piers  Plowman'  is  the  subject  of  the  book,  the  author's 
name  being  William.  Unfortunately,  when  Crowley  put  out  his 
edition  in    1550,   he  translated  the   Latin   de  by  *of,'  instead  of 

*  concerning,'  and  gave  the  book  the  ambiguous  title  of  *The  Vision 
of  Pierce  Plowinan.'  Hence  careless  readers  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Piers  Plowman  was  the  name  of  the  author^  not 
of  the  subject  \  and  this  mistake  was  even  made  by  men  of  eminence, 
including  Ridley,  Churchyarde,  Spenser,  W.  Webbe,  F.  Meres, 
Drayton,  Hickes,  and  Byron  *  There  seems  to  be  quite  an  attraction 
in  this  curious  error ;  for  it  is  still  constantly  made  even  by  those 
who  must  to  some  extent  have  read  the  book ;  thus  Mr.  Bardsley,  in 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

*  See  Ridley,  Works  (Parker  Society),  p.  490;  lines  by  Churchyarde  in 
Skelton's  Poems,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxviii ;  Spenser,  Epilogue  to  the  Shepheards 
Calender ;  Webbe,  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  in  Hazlewood's  Ancient  Critical 
Essays,  ii.  33 ;  F.  Meres,  in  the  same,  ii.  149,  154 ;  Drayton,  Legend  of  Thomas 
Cromwell ;  Hickes,  Thesaurus,  i.  196 ;  Moore,  Life  of  Byron,  under  the  date  1807. 
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his  book  on  English  Surnames,  ed.  1873,  p.  406,  actually  has  the 
words — 'Piers,  in  his  Vision,  says,'  &c.  We  can  say  that  such 
or  such  an  expression  occurs  in  the  Faerie  Queene  or  in  Piers 
Plowman;  but  we  ought  not  to  talk  of  the  Faerie  Queene  or 
of  Piers  Plowman  as  if  they  were  English  authors ;  nor  is  anything 
gained  by  so  doing. 

Even  when  this  error  is  corrected,  there  still  remains  a  slight 
ambiguity  about  the  term,  an  ambiguity  which  is  due  to  the  author 
himself,  and  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  work.  If  we 
examine  the  earliest  text  of  the  poem,  here  called  the  A-text,  we 
shall  see  at  once  that  the  author  at  first  wrote  three  distinct  Visions, 
viz.  (i)  the  Vision  of  the  Field  full  of  Folk,  of  Holy  Church,  and  of 
the  Lady  Meed;  (2)  the  Vision  of  the  Deadly  Sins  and  of  Piers 
Plowman ;  and  (3)  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest.  He  after- 
wards called  the  whole  work,  in  its  earliest  form,  after  his  favourite 
characterin  it,  conferring  upon  it  the  name  of 'Liber  de  Petro  Plowman.' 
In  this  earliest  draught  of  the  poem,  his  Plowman,  commonly  called 
Piers,  is  no  more  than  the  type  of  the  ideal  honest  man,  whom  he  re- 
presents as  superintending  farm-labourers  in  order  to  see  that  their  work 
is  done  heartily  and  thoroughly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  dear 
to  God  the  Father  on  account  of  his  unswerving  integrity  and  faithful- 
ness that  he  is  actually  qualified  to  guide  the  pilgrims  who,  with  con- 
sciences fully  quickened,  have  set  off  on  a  search  for  Truth,  but  can 
find  no  one  else  who  knows  the  way  to  that  unknown  shrine.  If  we 
next  examine  the  second  text,  here  called  the  B-text,  we  shall  find 
that  the  two  first  Visions  are  the  same  as  before ;  but  the  former, 
Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
portion  of  a  Vita  de  Dowel,  and  may  now  be  called  the  Vision  of 
Wit,  Study,  Clergy,  and  Scripture,  though  this  is  a  change  rather  in  the 
name  than  in  the  subject-matter  *.  But  the  work  is  now  extended  so 
as  to  include  new  visions ;  these  are — (4)  the  Vision  of  Fortune, 
Nature,  and  Reason ;  (5)  the  Vision  of  Imaginative ;  (6)  the  Vision 
of  Conscience,  Patience,  and  Haukyn  the  Active-Man.  Also,  the 
Vita  de  Dobet*,  including  (7)  the  Vision  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  Tree 
of  Charity ;  (8)  the  Vision  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  (9)  the 
Vision  of  the  Triumph  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Also,  the  Vita  de 
Dobest',  including  (10)  the  Vision  of  Grace ;  and  (11)  the  Vision  of 
Antichrist.     In  thus  expanding  his  poem,  William  (naturally  enough) 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  253-324.  •  Beginning  on  p.  436. 

»  B^;inning  on  p.  550. 
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came  to  perceive  more  clearly  that  the  true  guide  to  God  the  Father, 
the  true  reformer  of  abuses,  had  already  come  to  men  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  who  must  therefore  be  his  true  Piers.  The  first  hint  of  this 
is  given  somewhat  mysteriously  in  B.  xiii.  123-132  (p.  394),  with 
which  compare  C.  xvi.  129-150  (p.  395).  But  shortly  afterwards  we 
are  told  explicitly  who  Piers  redly  is.  In  B.  xv.  190-206  (p.  448), 
when  the  dreamer  is  anxiously  searching  for  the  personification  of 
Charity  or  Love,  he  is  told  that  he  can  never  see  Charity  without  the 
help  of  Piers  Plowman,  who  alone  perceives  the  secret  thoughts  of 
men;  in  short,  as  he  tells  us,  Petrus  est  Christus^  i.e.  Piers  is  Christ; 
see  notes  to  C.  xvii.  337  and  B.  xv.  206.  In  B.  xvi.  17-53,  Piers  is 
seen  by  the  dreamer  in  a  vision,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
(B.  xvi.  89)  the  same  Piers  is  deputed  by  God  the  Father  to  do 
battle  with  the  devil,  and  rescue  from  him  certain  fruit,  i.  e.  the  souls 
of  righteous  men  then  imprisoned  in  limbo.  Hereupon  Piers 
becomes  incarnate  in  the  form  of  Jesus  (B.  xvi.  94),  and  the  dreamer 
beholds  in  succession  (i)  the  preliminary  Vision  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  (2)  the  Vision  of  the  Triumph  of  Piers  Plowman  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  who,  after  His  crucifixion,  descended  into  hell  and 
brought  thence  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  arose  from 
the  dead  (B.  xix.  148)  and  ascended  into  heaven  (B.  xix.  186).  He 
then  deputed  as  his  successor  a  new  Piers,  whose  name  was  truly 
Petrus^  or  as  we  should  now  say,  St  Peter  the  apostle  (B.  xix.  178, 
196);  and  this  Piers  was  again  succeeded  by  the  Popes  of  Rome, 
who  were,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  *  emperors  of  all  the  world '  (B.  xix. 
425)  \  And  here  William  pauses  to  utter  a  reflection  upon  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  *  the  pope'  really  represents  the  Son  of 
God  (B.  xix.  426-434).  The  moral  is  one  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  raises  the  very 
question  which  was  of  the  most  vital  consequence  in  the  progress  of 
religious  reformation.  William  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  thus 
endeavouring  to  make  us  see  clearly  that  the  popes  were  quite 
wrong  in  claiming  to  be  merely  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  inasmuch 
as  St.  Peter  was,  in  himself  and  apart  from  Christ,  of  no  account. 
They  ought  rather  to  have  become  the  true  successors  of  St.  Peter's 
Master,  who  was  the  true  Petrus^  the  very  Rock  upon  which  alone 
the  church  can  abide  firmly.  It  just  made  all  the  difference ;  for  the 
spirit  in  which  St  Peter  acted  was  more  than  once  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been 
1  See  note  to  C,  xxii.  183. 
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very  different  if  the  popes  had  always  acted  as  followers  of  the  latter. 
This  then  is  the  meaning  of  Piers  Plowman ;  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  poem,  he  is  a  blameless  ploughman  and  a  guide  to  men  who  are 
seeking  the  shrine  of  Truth,  whilst  in  the  latter  part  of  it  he  is  the 
blameless  carpenter's  son,  who  alone  can  shew  us  the  Father.  The 
ambiguity  is  surely  not  very  great,  and  the  reader  who  once  appre- 
hends this  explanation  will  easily  remember  that  the  true  Piers  Plow- 
man was  certainly  not  a  Middle-English  author. 

Our  author  can  hardly  be  considered  responsible  for  the  meaning 
which  was  assigned  to  Piers  Plovrman  by  other  English  writers ;  yet 
it  is  worth  while  to  add  that  the  former  part  of  his  work  was  better 
known  than  the  latter  part,  so  that  his  readers  almost  unanimously 
took  up  his  lower  conception  of  the  character.  Thus  it  was  that 
Piers  Plowman  became  an  accepted  synonym  for  a  plain  man  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  act  with  integrity  and  to  guide  others  to  a 
knowledge  of  truth.  Hence,  in  the  Plowman's  Tale  (once  wrongly 
attributed  to  Chaucer),  and  in  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  \  the 
person  thus  designated  is  merely  an  honest  ploughman  who  knows 
his  Creed  and  Paternoster  better  than  the  friars  do ;  and  much  the 
same  conception  of  the  character  appears  in  other  works,  such  as  the 
Praier  and  Complaynte  of  the  Ploweman  unto  Christe,  Pyers  Plow- 
mans  Ex[h]ortation,  and  A  goodlye  Dialogue  and  Dysputacion 
between  Pyers  Ploweman  and  a  Popish  Preest. 

§  lo.  The  Author's  Name. 

The  MSS.  inform  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  author's 
Christian  name,  or  at  any  rate  his  assumed  Christian  name,  was 
William.  This  appears  in  two  ways.  First,  the  tides  and  colophons 
frequently  call  him  Willelmus\  see  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  251,  253.  Secondly, 
the  author  repeatedly  calls  himself  Wille ;  see  A.  ix.  118,  A.  xii.  99, 
103;  B.  V.  62,  viii.  124;  C.  ii.  5,  vii.  2,  xi.  71 ;  and,  in  one  remark- 
able passage  (B.  xv.  148)  he  says — 

'I  haue  lyued  in  londe,  quod  I  •  my  name  is  longe  wille,' 

i.e.  he  calls  himself  Long  Will,  where  'long'  means  tall  and  alludes 
to  his  personal  appearance;  just  as  the  poet  Gascoigne  was  called 
*  Long  George ' ;  cf.  note  to  C.  xi.  68.    Thirdly,  we  have  the  old 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  poems  were  both  written  by  the  same 
anonymous  author;  see  my  Introduction  to  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede 
(E.  E.  T.  S.). 
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note  in  MS.  Dublin  D.  4.  i,  that  his  name  was  William  de  Langland, 
and  his  father's  name  Stacy  de  Rokayle ' ;  and  an  old  note  in  one  of 
the  Ashbumham  MSS.  to  the  effect  that  'Robert  or  william  langland 
made  pers  ploughman.'  The  latter  note  cannot  be  right  in  suggest- 
ing the  alternative  name  of  Robert;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
mistake  arose  from  misreading  'i  robed'  (p.  252, 1.  i)  as  'I  Robert.' 
However,  John  Bale  gave  him  the  name  Robertus  Langlande,  as 
appears  from  a  MS.  note  in  his  handwriting  in  the  same  Ashbum- 
ham MS.;  see  also  his  work  on  the  Illustrious  Writers  of  Great 
Britain  *.  Moreover,  although  Crowley  printed  his  edition  of  Piers 
Plowman  nine  years  earher,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  unnamed 
person  who  gave  him  the  same  information  was  the  same  John  Bale. 
Among  the  later  authors  who  merely  copy  from  Bale  and  Crowley 
we  find  Holinshed,  Selden,  J.  Weever,  David  Buchanan  (who  coolly 
calls  our  author  a  native  of  Aberdeen  !),  Fuller,  and  Heame.  John 
Stow,  confusing  the  mention  of  Malvern  hills  in  the  poem  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  John  of  Malvern  of  some  small  note  \  boldly 
asserts,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  that  the  author's  name  was  John 
Malveme,  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  in  this  unwarrant- 
able guess  he  is  followed  by  Selden,  who  speaks  doubtfully,  and  by 
Pits,  who  seems  not  to  have  doubted  it  at  all ;  whilst  Wood  makes 
the  singular  statement  that  'Robertus  de  Langland,  Johan.  Malveme 

^  The  note  nms  thus,  in  a  handwriting  of  ^t  fifteenth  centnry : — '  Memorandum, 
quod  Stacy  de  Rokayle,  pater  WiUielmi  de  Langlond,  qui  Stacius  fuit  generosus, 
et  morabatur  in  Schiptone  under  Whicwode,  tenens  domini  le  Spenser  in  comitatn 
Oxon.,  qui  prsedictns  WiUielmus  fecit  librum  qui  vocatur  Perys  Ploughman.' 
Schiptone  is  Shipton-under-Wychwood,  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Burford,  Ozon.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  poet  himself  tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  the  son's  surname 
was  not  necessarily  the  same  as  his  father's.    See  note  to  C.  iv.  369. 

'  'Robertus  Langelande,  sacerdos,  ut  apparet,  natus  in  comitatn  Saloplse,  in 
villa  Yulg6  dicta  Mortymers  Clibery,  in  terra  lutea,  octavo  k  Malvemis  montibus 
milliario  Mt    Num  tamen  eo  in  loco,  incondito  et  agresti,  in  bonis  litteris  ad 

maturam  setatem  usque  informatns  fuit,  cert6  adfirmare  non  possum,  &c 

niud  veruntamen  liquido  constat,  enm  fuisse  ex  primis  Joannis  Wiclevi  disdpulis 
unum,  &c. . . .  Complevit  suum  opus  anno  domini  1369,  dum  Joannes  Cicestrius 
Londini  praetor  esset.' — Balei,  Script.  Illustr.  majoris  Britarmiae,  Cent.  vi.  p.  474. 
Basilese,  apud  Oporinum,  1559. 

'  John  de  Malveme  was  prior  of  Worcester  in  1395,  and  apparently  died  before 
1415  ;  see  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  549 ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  A  John  Malvern 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon ;  C.C.C.  MS.  197 ;  see  Appendix  I 
to  Higden's  Polychronicon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  vol.  viii.  pp.  355-406.  A  John 
Malvern  was  present  at  the  examination  of  W.  Thorpe  in  1407;  see  Arber's 
English  Gamer,  vi.  51. 
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nonnullis  appellatur.'  We  ought  to  set  aside  the  names  Robert  and 
John,  and  be  content  with  William ;  and  in  rejecting  the  name  of 
John,  we  should  reject  the  surname  Malvern  at  the  same  time. 

The  author's  surname  is  usually  given  as  Langland,  as  we  have  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  curious  note,  in  three  of  the  C-text 
MSS.,  that  the  author's  name  was  'Willelmus  W.'  ^ ;  but  the  meaning 
of  this  *W.'  remains  unknown*.  A  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  as  Professor  Pearson  has  pointed  out  to  me,  *the  only  known 
family  of  Langlands  has  a  very  distinct  history  in  connection  with 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  but  never  comes  to  view 
in  the  Midland  Counties.'  I  find  mention  of  Nicholas  de  Langge- 
londe  and  Radulphus  de  Langelande  in  the  Wood  MS.  no.  i 
(Bodleian  Library),  p.  195 ;  Hugo  de  Langelonde,  in  Heame's 
Johannes  Glastoniensis,  ii.  367,  and  other  instances;  especially  in 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Brent,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  there  was  a  place  specifically  called  Langlond;  see  Heame 
(as  above),  ii.  323.  See  also  MS.  Addit.  5937,  foL  54  b,  in  the 
British  Museum '.  On  account  of  this  difficulty.  Professor  Pearson, 
in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  April,  1870,  p.  244, 
suggested  that  the  surname  Langley  is  more  probable ;  and  I  here 
quote  the  most  material  part  of  his  argument  for  the  reader's  con- 
venience. *  The  Langleys  of  Oxfordshire  have  not  yet,  we  believe, 
found  place  in  any  county  history.  But  their  pedigree  is  abundantly 
proveable.  They  emerge  into  history  with  Thomas  de  Langley,  who 
gives  King  John  a  hundred  marks  and  a  palfrey  in  12 13  to  replace 
Thomas  Fitzhugh  in  the  guardianship  of  Wychwood  Forest  {Rot  de 
Fin,  485).  From  that  time  the  Langleys,  William,  Thomas,  John, 
John,  and  Thomas  successively,  were  wardens  of  Wychwood,  and 
owned  land  in  Shipton-under-Wychwood  as  early  as  1278,  and  as 
late  as  1362  {RotuL  Hundred,  ii.  729;  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  ii.  252). 
But  the  last  Thomas  died  before  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  and  heir,  Simon  Vemey  {Inquis. 
post  Mortem^  ii.  252,  290).'  This  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  name  of 
Langley  with  Shipton,  but  does  not  fully  solve  the  difficulty,  as  the 

'  In  the  Ilchester  MS.,  at  the  end  of  Pass,  z.,  we  find — '  Explicit  visio  Willelmi 
.  W.  de  PetTO  le  Plowman.'  So  also  in  MS.  Donoe  104,  fol.  39,  back,  and  in  MS. 
Digby  102,  fol.  35. 

'  Professor  Morley  suggests  that  it  means  William  of  Wychwood.  Obserre 
that  this  *  W.'  only  occurs  in  the  latest  version. 

*  There  was  also  a  place  called  Langland  near  Whalley,  In  Lancashire ;  see 
The  Concher  Book  of  Whalley  (Chetham  Soc.),  ii.  527,  iv.  107a 
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poet  probably  did  not  belong  to  so  good  a  family.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  named  from  the  hamlet  of  Langley,  which  is  situate 
in  the  very  parish  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood  above  mentioned. 
There  is  also  another  place  named  Langley,  near  Acton  Bumel,  in 
Shropshire;  adjoining  which  is  the  hamlet  of  Ruckley  or  Rokele, 
which  might  be  identified  with  Rokayle^  the  alleged  surname  of  the 
poet's  father.  Professor  Pearson  continues : — *  We  find  in  Shropshire 
that  younger  members  of  the  Bumel  family  were  occasionally  known 
as  Bumels  de  Langley  (Inquis.  post  Mortem^  i.  12,  253);  that  there 
were  other  Langleys  on  the  estate  in  the  employ  of  the  Bumel 
family ;  and  that  even  the  name  of  Rokeyle  may  be  traced  in  one 
instance  with  high  probability  to  the  Welsh  border  {Yearbook  of 
32  Edw.  I.  298).  ...  A  William  de  Langley  was  a  tenant  of  William 
Bumel  in  1228  {Testa  de  Nevill^  57).  A  Robert  de  Langley  receives 
fifty  marks  due  to  Robert  Burnel,  afterwards  Chancellor,  in  1272 
{Exchequer  Issues,  87).  A  Robert  de  Langley  was  instituted  clerk  of 
Rokesley  chapel  some  time  between  131 1  and  1349  (Ey ton's  Shrop- 
shire, vi.  147).  Again,  Henry  de  Rokesley  and  Richard  de  Waleys, 
whose  name  indicates  a  Welshman,  both  claimed  to  descend  from 
Robert  Paytevin ;  and  one  of  the  few  Paytevins  who  can  be  traced  was 
a  follower  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  lord  of  Cleobury  Mortimer  (Ar/w- 
mentary  Writs,  iv.  1269).  Seemingly  therefore  there  were  two  families, 
one  of  Langley  and  one  of  Rokesle,  who  lived  in  adjoining  hamlets, 
attached  to  the  same  manor,  and  of  whom  one  was  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Burnels,  the  other  more  remotely  with  the  Mortimers, 
as  being  related  to  one  of  their  dependants.  Here  then  we  perhaps 
get  a  clue  to  the  poet's  birth  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  which  was 
a  possession  of  the  Mortimers  {Inquis.  post  Mortem,  i.  190,  ii.  224). 
It  remains  to  explain  the  connection  with  Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
Edward  Bumel  (bom  1287,  died  1315)  married  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  de  Despenser,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  she  survived  him 
(Eyton's  Shropshire,  vi.  135).  And  a  Hugh  de  Despenser  died  in 
1349,  seized  of  the  manor  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood  {Inquis,  post 
Mortem,  ii.  160;  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  ii.  102).  Now, 
whether  the  poet's  ancestor  was  a  Langley  or  a  Rokesle,  it  seems 
easy  from  what  has  gone  before  to  understand  why  he  first  held 
a  farm  under  the  Mortimers  and  afterwards  under  the  Despensers. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  group  of  great  families  connected  by  birth  or 
position  in  Shropshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  a  group  of  small 
families  who  were  naturally  linked  with  their  fortunes.' 
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From  the  above  arguments  we  might  be  led  to  adopt,  as  a 
plausible  theory,  that  the  poet  may  have  been  named  Langley  from 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  hamlets,  either  that  in  Shropshire  or 
that  in  Oxfordshire,  since  the  family  seems  to  have  removed  from 
one  to  the  other.  And  if  the  reader  finds  the  arguments  convincing, 
he  will  be  led  to  adopt  Langley  rather  than  Langland  as  the  true 
name  of  the  author.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  still  hesitate  as  to  whether 
we  should  do  so ;  for  it  is  very  difficult,  in  such  a  case,  to  see  how 
the  traditional  name  of  Langland  came  to  b^  mentioned  at  all.  It 
involves  the  unlikely  substitution  of  the  comparatively  rare  name  of 
Langland*  for  a  name  which  was  much  commoner  and  more  widely 
spread ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  I  can  hardly  get  over.  In  a 
matter  so  obscure,  I  now  prefer  to  keep  to  the  traditional  name, 
though  I  confess  that  at  one  time  I  thought  otherwise '. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out  a  slight  connection  that  exists 
between  Wychwood  and  Malvern.  When  the  poet  talks  of  his 
having  been  put  to  school  (C.  vi.  36),  and  of  his  having  received 
a  clerical  education,  we  may  fancy  him  to  have  passed  his  early  days 
in  one  of  the  priories  at  Malvern,  either  at  the  famous  priory  at 
Great  Malvern,  or  at  the  lesser  one  at  Little  Malvern,  which  was 
considered  as  'in  one  and  inseparable  body  with  the  Church  at 
Worcester'  (Abingdon's  Antiquities  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  p.  225). 
Now  the  Hugh  le  Despenser  mentioned  above  as  dying  in  1349 
(when  William  would  be  about  seventeen  years  old),  was  son  of  the 
too  famous  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger  (put  to  death  Nov.  29, 
1326),  who  had  married  Eleanor,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucester',  and  by  that  marriage  obtained  the  manor  of 
Malvern,  so  that  the  manors  of  Malvern  and  Wychwood  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  lord  (see  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  Historic  Peerage).  In 
the  Abbey  Chiurch  (or  more  correctly,  the  Priory  Church)  at  Great 
Malvern  a  large  number  of  ornamental  tiles  still  remain ;  some  of 
these  have  armorial  bearings  depicted  upon  them,  including  those  of 
Clare  and  Despenser.  *  The  arms  of  Clare,  Despenser,  and  Beau- 
champ  commemorate  the  lords  of  Malvern  Chase,  who,  with  others, 

*  There  was  a  John  Longland  or  Langland,  who  was  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  bom 
in  1473,  died  May  7,  1547.  But  instances  of  the  name  are  very  scarce,  as 
wiU  soon  appear  to  any  one  who  institutes  the  search. 

*  The  remarkable  line — '  I  haue  lyned  in  /onde,  qnod  I  *  my  name  is  kmgie 
wi/ie*  (B.  zv.  148)  contains  wi/le  longehmdt  backwards.    Is  this  a  mere  chance  ? 

'  Another  of  his  sisters  founded  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  in  1326. 
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are  reckoned  among  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  Priory  \'  There  is 
one  ornament  of  this  church  too  curious  to  be  left  without  mention. 
We  find  in  our  poem  (B.  prol.  146;  C.  i.  165)  the  fable  of  the  rats 
who  proposed  to  '  bell  the  cat ' ;  and  in  one  of  the  monks'  stalls  is  a 
*  miserere '-seat,  ornamented  with  a  grotesque  carving  which  represents 
'  three  mirthful  rats  hanging  a  cat'.' 

§  II.  The  Author's  Life. 

Suppose  it  to  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the 
author's  name  was  William  Langland ;  that  he  was  bom  at  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  in  Shropshire ;  and  that  his  father  was  Stacy  de  Rokayle, 
who  afterwards  held  a  farm  under  one  of  the  Despensers  in  the 
parish  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood  in  Oxfordshire''.  From  the 
expression  that  *  no  clerk  ought  to  receive  the  tonsure  unless  he  be 
bom  of  franklins  and  free  men,  and  of  wedded  folk '  (C.  vi.  63),  I 
should  suppose  that  his  father  was  a  franklin,  and  that  he  was  him- 
self born  in  lawful  wedlock  *.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  B-text  (in 
1377),  he  was  (perhaps)  45  years  old  (B.  xi.  46,  xii.  3);  this  would 
fix  the  year  of  his  birth  about  a.  d.  1332.  His  father  and  his  friends 
put  him  to  school  (possibly  in  the  priory  at  Great  Malvern),  made  a 
clerk  or  scholar  of  him,  and  taught  him  what  holy  writ  meant  (C.  vi. 
36,  37).  He  considered  school  to  be  *  a  heaven  upon  earth'  (B.  x. 
300),  because  in  school  'all  is  obedience  and  books,  reading  and 
learning '  (B.  x.  303).  In  1362,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  he  wrote 
the  A-text  of  the  poem,  or  at  any  rate  the  first  part  of  it*,  without 

'  Cross's  Handbook  of  Malvem,  p.  86. 

'  The  same,  p.  91. 

'  About  4  miles  from  Borford,  and  not  much  more  than  ao  from  Banbury. 
It  is  remarkable  that  William  mentions  'the  beadle  of  Banbury'  with  scom,  as 
if  he  had  a  grudge  against  him  (C.  iii.  1 1 1). 

*  M.  Jusserand,  in  his  Observations  sur  La  Vision  de  Piers  Plowman  (Revue 
Critique,  1879),  says  that  *the  contrary  is  the  truth*;  for  which  he  relies  upon 
the  expression  in  C.  ii.  75,  where  Holy-Church  says  to  the  poet, '  I  received  thee 
at  the  first,  and  made  thee  a  free  man' ;  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  'free' 
before.  I  believe  that  this  objection  can  be  met.  The  word  'free'  here  means 
spiritually  free ;  for  Holy-Church  is  referring  to  the  time  of  the  author's  baptism 
in  his  infemcy,  as  the  context  suggests;  see  also  C.  xiii.  52,  58,  and  p.  xxxv,  1.  17 
(below).  I  do  not  think  that  a  bondman's  son  could  become  a  freeman  by  baptbm 
only. 

*  The  openmg  lines  of  A.  Pass.  ix.  imply  that  a  short  interval  took  place 
between  the  composition  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem  and  the  latter  part 
of  it. 
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any  thought  (I  should  suppose)  of  continuing  it  at  a  later  time.  In 
this,  he  refers  to  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  (A.  iv. 
32);  to  the  murder  of  Edward  II.  (A.  iii.  180);  to  the  great  pestil- 
ences of  1348  and  1361,  particularly  the  latter  (A-  proL  81,  v.  13,  x. 
185) ;  to  the  treaty  of  Br6tigny  in  1360,  and  Edward's  wars  in  Nor- 
mandy (A.  iii.  182-201,  and  notes,  pp.  48,  49);  and  in  particular, 
to  the  great  storm  of  wind  which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
Jan.  15,  1362  (A.  V.  14,  and  note  to  C.  vi.  117).  This  version  of 
the  poem  he  describes  as  having  been  partly  composed  in  May 
(A-  proL  5)  whilst  wandering  on  the  Malvern  Hills  \  which  are  thrice 
mentioned  in  the  part  of  the  poem  which  is  called  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman  in  the  mopt  restricted  sense,  i.e.  the  Prologue  and 
Pass.  L-viii.  (see  A.  prol.  5,  88,  viii.  130).  In  the  Prologue  to  Do- 
wel, he  describes  himself  as  wandering  about  all  the  summer  till  he 
met  with  two  Minorite  friars  on  a  certain  Friday,  and  discoursed  with 
them  concerning  Do-wel  (A.  ix.  8).  It  was  probably  not  long  after 
this  that  he  went  to  reside  in  London,  with  which  he  already  seems 
to  have  had  some  acquaintance  * ;  there  he  lived*  in  Cornhill,  with 
his  wife  Kitte  and  his  daughter  Calote,  for  many  long  years  (C.  vi. 
I,  2 ;  xvii.  286  'y  viii.  304  (and  note) ;  xxi.  473 ;  B.  xviii.  426). 

In  the  early  part  of  1377  •,  he  began  to  expand  his  poem  into  the 
B-text,  wherein  he  alludes  to  the  expected  accession  of  Richard  11. 
(B.  prol.  190);  to  the  jubilee  (as  I  would  suggest)  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (B.  iii.  299,  and  note  to  C.  iv.  456)  *i 
to  the  battle  of  Cre9y  (B.  xii.  107,  and  note  to  C.  xv.  50) ;  to  the 

^  The  poet  mentions  a  broad  bank  by  a  bourn-side  (A.  prol.  8).  I  lately 
sooght  for  this  '  bourn/  and  fnlly  believe  that  I  found  the  right  place.  Bnt  the 
boom,  though  still  running,  is  invisible;  it  is  now  carried  underground,  and 
supplies  Great  Malvern  with  water.  It  runs  under  St.  Ann*s  Road,  which  now 
forms  the  r^^lar  approach  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  priory  church  to  the 
HUls.  I  was  told  that,  before  the  bourn  was  carried  underground,  it  came  down 
the  hill-side  'how  it  could';  and  its  course  was  evidently  down  the  'winding 
valley'  between  the  North  Hill  and  the  Worcestershire  Beacon.  The  local 
names  'Mill  Lane'  and  'Mill  side*  preserve  traces  of  its  former  course  below  the 
church.  The  point  is  of  much  interest ;  for  it  goes  fax  to  prove  that  William 
ascended  the  hill  from  Great  Malvern,  and  started  from  the  priory.  The  '  broad 
bank 'is  the  North  Hill. 

'  Thus  he  mentions  Cock  Lane,  Smithfield  (A.  v.  162) ;  Cheapside  (A.  v.  165) ; 
the  women  of  Flanders  who  haunted  London  (A.  v.  163) ;  Westminster  (A.  ii.  132, 
iii.  12). 

■  The  Black  Prince  died  June  8,  1376,  when  Richard  became  heir--ipparent 
(see  note  to  C.  i.  165). 

'  In  this  note  (sixth  line),  for  '  then  just  begun '  read  '  soon  expected  to  begin. 

VOL.  IL  C 
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fourth  pestilence  in  1376  (B.  xiii.  248,  and  note  to  C.  xvi.  220);  and 
in  particular,  to  the  dearth  in  the  dry  month  of  April,  1370,  when 
John  Chichester  was  mayor  of  London  (B.  xiii.  271,  and  note,  p.  203). 
In  the  C-text,  it  is  less  easy  to  find  clear  instances  of  new  allusions 
to  the  events  of  the  period ;  but  there  is  one  passage  in  which 
the  growing  dislike  of  Englishmen  to  Richard  II.  is  so  plainly 
expressed  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  liave  been  written 
after  a.d.  1392.  We  find,  in  C.  iv.  203-210,  a  complaint  too 
plainly  expressed  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  poet's  feelings. 
He  there  tells  the  king,  in  the  boldest  language,  that  'unseemly 
Tolerance  (of  evil  men),  which  is  own  sister  to  Bribery,  in  com- 
bination with  Bribery  herself,  have  almost  brought  it  about,  except 
the  Virgin  Mary  help  thee,  that  no  land  loveth  thee^  and  least  of  all 
thine  own  land'  Now,  after  Richard  really  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  1389,  he  was  at  first  in  considerable  favour 
for  some  httle  time;  but  in  1392  there  was  a  very  great  quarrel 
between  himself  and  the  Londoners,  as  related  by  Walsingham,  and 
the  feeling  against  him  seems  to  have  been  very  strong.  The  king's 
prodigality  was  beginning  to  make  his  exactions  severely  felt,  and 
the  quarrel  turned,  naturally  enough,  upon  the  question  of  money. 
Under  the  title  *  De  transgressionibus  Londinensium,  et  ira  Regis,' 
Walsingham  (ed.  Riley,  ii.  207)  relates  the  story  thus.  *  Sub  eodem 
tempore,  misit  Rex  ad  cives  Londiniarum,  petens  ab  eis  mutuo  mille 
libras ;  cui  procaciter,  et  ultra  quam  decuit,  restiterunt,  et  pecuniam 
se  non  posse  praestare  petitam  unanimiter  affirmaverunt;  sed  et 
quemdam  Lumbardum,  volentem  accommodare  Regi  dictam  sum- 
mam,  male  tractaverunt,  verberaverunt,  et  paulo  minus  occiderunt.' 
This  is  the  very  story,  I  suppose,  to  which  our  author  alludes  in  the 
passage — 

'And  ich  dar  l^ge  my  lyf  *  ])at  loue  wol  lene  ])e  snluer, 
To  wage  thyne,  and  help  wynne  •  ]»t  J>ow  wilnest  after. 
More  \viXi  al  )>y  marcbanns  '  o]}er  \y  mytrede  bisshopes, 
0)«r  lumhardes  of  Inkes  *  ^t  lyuen  by  lone  as  lewes.* 

C.  V.  191. 

Here  he  tells  the  king  that,  if  he  wants  money,  he  must  not  apply 
to  the  Lombards,  but  cultivate  the  love  of  his  people.  If  this  and 
the  former  allusion  be  considered,  we  may  see  grounds  for  placing 
the  C-text  later  than  1392  ^     These  are  my  reasons  for  selecting  the 

*  Hardly  in  1392  ;  as  the  passage  occurs  also  in  the  early  draught  of  the  C-tezt, 
in  the  llchester  MS. ;  see  p.  xxiii. 
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year  1393  as  a  sufficiently  approximate  date,  although  I  should  not 
object  to  the  opinion  that  the  true  date  is  later  still.  How  it  can 
be  earlier^  I  cannot  see ;  the  long  additional  passage  explaining  the 
difference  between  Bribery  and  Wages  (C.  iv.  287-415)  shews  that 
this  difference  was  considered  as  especially  deserving  of  notice,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  Pass.  iv.  indicates  the  poet's  opinion  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  gross  misgovemment,  which  he  here  lays  to  the  king's 
charge  more  directly  than  he  had  previously  done.  The  very  same 
tone  is  prevalent  in  the  poem  of  *  Richard  the  Redeless,*  the  date  of 
which  is  so  clearly  1399.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  year  1393  is  only  assigned  as  a  conjectural  date,  there  are  some 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  far  wrong.  I  believe  that 
we  may  safely  assume  the  dates  1393  and  1398  as  the  extreme  limits 
between  which  the  date  of  the  C-text  can  vary. 

M.  Jusserand  points  out  another  probable  allusion  in  C.  vi.  63, 
where  William  says  that  no  clerk  ought  to  receive  the  tonsure  unless 
he  be  the  son  of  a  free  man ;  the  idea  of  inserting  this  opinion  may 
have  been  suggested  by  a  petition  of  the  commons  in  1391,  praying 
that  entry  into  schools  (which  served  to  prepare  for  entry  into  the 
church)  should  be  denied  to  the  sons  of  bondmen  (Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  294).  It  is  probable  that  William  wrote  the  poem  of 
Richard  the  Redeless'  in  September,  1399,  at  which  time  he  was  at 
BristoL  He  was  then  probably  about  67  years  old,  and  he  has 
a  clear  allusion  to  his  old  age;  see  Rich.  iii.  260-262.  Here 
we  lose  sight  of  him,  and  we  must  suppose  him  not  to  have  long 
survived  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  *. 

William  has  several  allusions  to  his  own  tallness  of  stature  (A.  ix. . 
61  ;  B.  XV.  148 ;  C.  vi.  24).  In  one  passage  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
loath  to  reverence  lords  and  ladies,  or  persons  dressed  in  fur  or 
wearing  silver  pendants;  he  would  never  say  *God  save  you'  to 
Serjeants  whom  he  met,  for  all  of  which  proud  behaviour,  then  very 
uncommon  in  a  poor  man,  people  looked  upon  him  as  a  fool,  and 
few  approved  of  his  mode  of  life  (B.  xv.  3-10).  It  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  tall  gaunt  figure  of 
Long  Will,  in  his  long  robes'  and  with  his  shaven  head*,  striding 
along  Comhill,  saluting  no  man  by  the  way,  minutely  observant  of 

'  I  hcTe  assume  that  this  poem  b  by  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman,  an  assertion 
which  is  more  particularly  discussed  below. 
*  The  death  of  Chaucer  took  place  in  1400  exactly. 
»  C.  vi.  41.  *  C.  vi.  54,  56,  8a. 
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the  gay  dresses  *  to  which  he  paid  no  outward  reverence.  We 
should  also  observe  his  frequent  allusions  to  lawyers,  to  the  law- 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  to  legal  processes  *.  He  has  a  mock 
charter,  beginning  with  the  ordinary  formula  Sciani presentes  etfuturi 
(C.  iii.  78) ;  a  form  of  making  a  will  (C.  ix.  95) ;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (C.  xiv.  1 20)  he  speaks  with  such  scorn  of  a  man  who  draws  up 
a  charter  badly,  who  interlines  it  or  leaves  out  sentences,  or  puts 
false  Latin  into  it,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  him  to  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  writing  out  of  legal  documents,  and  to  have  eked 
out  his  subsistence  by  the  small  sums  received  for  doing  so.  Further, 
he  tells  us  that  no  churl  may  make  a  charter  (C.  xiii.  61),  and  that 
a  felon  may  not  be  twice  hanged  (C.  xxi.  425) ;  draws  attention  to 
a  point  of  Westminster  law  (C.  xi.  239) ;  and  talks  of  the  bribery 
that  was  often  effective  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  in  procuring  divorces  (C.  xxiii.  133,  136,  138).  The  various 
texts  of  the  poem  are  so  consistent,  the  revision  is  of  so  close  and 
minute  a  character,  and  the  numerous  transpositions  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  latest  version  are  managed  with  such  skill,  that  we 
may  well  believe  him  to  have  been  his  own  scribe  in  the  first 
instance,  though  we  cannot  now  certainly  point  to  any  MS.  as  an 
autograph.  Nevertheless,  the  very  neatly  written  MS,  Laud  581  is 
so  extremely  correct  as  regards  the  sense,  and  is  marked  for  correc- 
tion on  account  of  such  minute  errors,  that,  if  it  be  not  an  autograph, 
he  must  at  any  rate  have  perused  it,  and  its  authority  must  be 
accepted  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  author's  exact  condition  in  life  remains  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. M.  Jusserand  seems  to  think  that  the  passage  in  C.  ii. 
72-75  (cf.  B.  i.  75-78,  A.  i.  73-76),  where  Holy-Church  claims  the 
author  as  her  true  servant,  proves  that  he  was  in  the  church ;  but 
I  understand  the  matter  quite  differently,  for  it  merely  refers  to  his 
reception  into  the  church  by  baptism,  when  he  (to  use  his  own 
words)  *  brought  her  sureties  to  fulfil  her  bidding,  and  to  believe  in 
her  and  love  her  all  his  life-time ; '  or,  as  he  again  says  in  another 
passage,  *  I  thought  upon  Holy-Church,  who  received  me  at  the  font 
as  one  of  God's  chosen*  (C.  xiii.  51).  The  most  explicit  statements 
occur  in  C.  vi.  i-ioi,  where  he  tells  us  how  he  lived  at  one  time 
in  a  cot  on  Comhill,  with  his  wife  Kitte,  clothed  like  a  Loller,  yet 
not  much  beloved  by  the  Lollers  of  London,  because  he  composed 

^  Rich.  Redeless,  iii.  15a. 

'  C.  i.  91 ;  iii.  61, 148,  169, 174,  186;  iv.  13,  &o. 
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verses  concerning  them.  Since  his  friends  died,  he  had  never  found 
any  mode  of  life  that  he  cared  to  adopt,  except  that  in  long  robes ; 
the  tools  that  he  worked  with  and  whereby  he  obtained  his  livelihood 
were  the  pater-noster^  placebo^  dirige^  his  psalter,  and  the  seven 
psalms.  He  sung  for  the  souls  of  such  as  had  helped  him  to  sub- 
sist,  and  went  from  house  to  house  amongst  such  as  were  willing  to 
give  him  an  occasional  meal,  like  a  beggar  who  has  no  bag  or  bottle 
to  cany  about  with  him,  but  only  his  belly,  as  a  receptacle  for  food. 
He  claims  exemption  from  manual  labour  because  he  is  a  tonsured 
clerk,  who  is  exempted  from  toiling  like  a  labourer,  from  swearing 
at  inquests,  and  from  fighting  in  the  vanguard  of  an  army ;  seeing 
that  the  prayers  of  a  perfect  man,  and  discreet  penance  \  are  the 
kinds  of  service  that  most  please  our  Lord.  It  thus  appears  that  he 
had  received  the  tonsure,  but  probably  had  only  taken  minor  orders, 
and,  being  a  married  man ',  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  rise  in  the 
church.     He  has  many  allusions  to  his  poverty. 

M.  Jusserand  points  out  that  the  poet  seems  to  confess  that  he 
lived  just  such  an  idle  and  blameworthy  life  as  did  those  against 
whom  he  directs  his  satire.  He  condemns  those  who  went  to  live 
in  London,  in  order  *  to  sing  there  for  simony,  for  silver  is  sweet ' 
(C.  i.  84) ;  yet  he  himself  lived  in  London,  and  upon  London,  and 
sang  for  men's  souls  (C.  vi.  44-48)*  He  condemns  beggars  (C.  vn* 
124-128,  139,  158,  &c.);  yet  he  begged  himself  (C.  vi.  51),  He 
inveighs  against  '  great  loobies  and  long,  that  loath  were  to  work ' 
(C.  i.  53) ;  yet  he  himself  was  *  too  long  to  stoop  low,  or  to  work  as 
a  workman '  (C.  vi.  24).  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  he  should  remind 
men  that  they  ought  to  practise  what  they  preach  (C.  vi.  142) ;  and 
that  he  should  recognise  the  existence  of  men  who  *  could  shew  wise 
words,  and  yet  work  the  contrary'  (B.  xii.  51).  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  may  see  a  wide  difference  between  the  vicars  who  had  cure 
of  souls,  yet  deserted  their  parishes  in  the  time  of  trial,  and  the  poor 
poet  and  student,  who  was  fain  to  keep  himself  from  starving  by 
performing  such  duties  as  were  most  suitable  for  him ;  between  the 
'long  loobies'  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham  as  pre- 
tended hermits,  and  our  Long  Will,  who  had  become  so  habituated 

'  There  is  a  vein  of  satire  miming  through  all  these  remarks  apon  himself. 
Conscience,  in  fact,  reproves  him  (C.  vi.  89),  and  he  admits  the  justice  of  the 
reproof. 

'  There  was  always  more  laxity  in  England  (especially  in  the  North)  than  on 
the  continent,  with  respect  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  see  note  to  C.  zi.  384. 
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to  reading  and  learning  that  he  was  unfitted  for  working  in  the  fields. 
We  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  his  confession,  in  his  declining 
age,  that  he  had  often  sadly  misspent  his  time  (C.  vi.  93) ;  many  a 
man  of  active  mind  and  contemplative  habits  is  saddened  by  reflec- 
tion upon  his  wasted  opportunities.  The  man  who  composed  Piers 
Plowman,  and  wrote  it  out  himself,  and  subsequently  revised  it  with 
great  care,  making  numerous  additions  to  it,  and  again  wrote  it  out 
at  least  twice,  not  only  proved  his  industry,  but  has  left  an  enduring 
monument  of  a  useful  life. 


§  12.  Criticisms  on  the  Poem. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  add  a  few  selections  from 
criticisms  by  various  writers,  but  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The 
student  who  requires  full  information  is  referred  to  the  works 
themselves. 

BY  ISAAC  D'ISRAELI. 

Isaac  DTsraeli,  in  his  Amenities  of  Literature,  has  an  interesting 
article  upon  our  author.  He  rightly  censures  the  remark  in  Warton', 
that  *  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  rising  and  rapid  improvements 
of  the  English  language,  Langland  prefers  and  adopts  the  style  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets,'  but  is  not  happy  in  his  own  statement,  that 
Langland  'avoided  all  exotic  novelties  in  the  energy  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius '.'  DTsraeli  proceeds  to  discuss  the  poem,  and  has, 
among  others,  these  remarks. 

*  Our  author's  indignant  spirit,  indeed,  is  vehemently  democratic. 
He  dared  to  write  what  many  trembled  to  whisper.  Genius  reflects 
the  suppressed  feelings  of  its  age  .  .  .  But  our  country  priest,  in  his 
contemplative  mood,  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  prudence  than 
for  his  bold  freedom,  aware  that  the  most  corrupt  would  be  the  most 
vindictive  .  .  .  The  sage,  the  satirist,  and  the  seer  (for  prophet  he 
proved  to  be),  veiled  his  head  in  allegory ;  he  published  no  other 
names  than  those  of  the  virtues  and  vices ;  and  to  avoid  personality, 
he  contented  himself  with  personification. 

'  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  sect.  viii. 

*  Our  old  critics  generally  go  astray  when  they  offer  remarks  upon  the  language 
of  the  Middle- English  period,  which  they  seldom  understood.  As  a  fact,  Langland 
used  the  language  of  his  neighbours,  which  abounded  in  words  of  French  origin. 
See  Marsh's  Lectures,  ist  Series,  pp.  H4,  168 ;  and  see  p.  xlix,  note  i. 
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'A  voluminous  allegory  is  the  rudest  and  the  most  insupportable 
of  all  poetic  fictions ;  it  originates  in  an  early  period  of  society — 
when  its  circles  are  contracted  and  isolated,  and  the  poet  is  more 
conversant  with  the  passions  of  mankind  than  with  individuals.  A 
genius  of  the  highest  order  alone  could  lead  us  through  a  single 
perusal  of  such  a  poem,  by  the  charm  of  vivifying  details,  which 
enable  us  to  forget  the  allegory  altogether  ...  In  such  creative 
touches,  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  displays  pictures  of  domestic 
life  with  the  minute  fidelity  of  a  Flemish  painting ;  so  veracious  is 
his  simplicity.  He  is  a  great  satirist,  touching  with  caustic  invective 
or  keen  irony  the  public  abuses  and  private  vices ;  but  in  the  depth 
of  his  emotions,  and  in  the  wildness  of  his  imagination,  he  breaks 
forth  in  the  solemn  tones  and  with  the  sombre  majesty  of  Dante. 

'But  this  rude  native  genius  was  profound  as  he  was  sagacious  • 
and  his  philosophy  terminated  in  prophecy.  At  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  they  were  startled  by  the  discovery  of  an  unknown 
writer,  who,  two  centuries  preceding  that  awful  change,  had  predicted 
the  fate  of  the  religious  houses  from  the  hand  of  a  king  (B.  x.  327  ; 
p.  310).  The  visionary  seer  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  principle 
which  led  Erasmus  to  predict  that  those  who  were  in  power  would 
seize  on  the  rich  shrines,  because  no  other  class  of  men  in  society 
could  mate  with  so  mighty  a  body  as  the  monks  .... 

'Why  our  rustic  bard  selected  the  character  of  a  Ploughman  as 
the  personage  adapted  to  convey  to  us  his  theological  mysteries,  we 
know  not  precisely  to  ascertain ;  but  it  probably  occurred  as  a  com- 
panion fitted  to  the  humbler  condition  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
Such  however  was  the  power  of  the  genius  of  this  writer,  that  his 
successors  were  content  to  look  for  no  one  of  a  higher  class  to 
personify  their  solemn  themes.  Hence  we  have  the  Creed  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,  the  Praier  and  Complaynte  of  the  Plowman,  the  Plow- 
man's Tale  inserted  in  Chaucer's  volume ;  all  being  equally  directed 
against  the  vicious  clergy  of  the  day.' 

BY  DR.  WHITAKER. 

The  most  valuable  passages  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Whitaker's 
edition  of  Piers  Plowman  are  those  which  relate  to  Langland  him- 
self and  to  the  general  character  of  his  poem.  Whether  we  entirely 
agree  with  him  or  not,  these  passages  are  certainly  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  I  therefore  reprint  them  here  without  further  apology. 
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'During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  one  of  the  most  splendid, 
but  not  the  most  refined  in  our  annals,  yet  equally  removed  from 
both  these  extremes,  arose  in  this  country  two  poets,  the  writings  of 
one  of  whom  contributed  to  enlarge  the  minds,  and  of  the  other  to 
improve  the  moral  feelings  of  their  contemporaries  in  a  degree  unfelt 
since  the  aeras  of  the  great  Roman  satirists.  The  first  of  these,  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  courtier,  at  once  informed  and  delighted  the 
higher  orders  by  his  original  and  lively  portraits  of  human  nature  in 
every  rank,  and  almost  under  every  modification,  while  he  prevented 
or  perverted  the  proper  effect  of  satire  by  the  most  licentious  and 
obscene  exhibitions.  The  latter,  an  obscure  country  priest,  much 
addicted  to  solitary  contemplation,  but  at  the  same  time  a  keen 
and  severe  observer  of  human  nature ;  well  read  in  the  scriptures 
and  schoolmen,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  old  language 
and  poetry  of  his  country,  in  an  uncouth  dialect  and  rugged  metre, 
by  his  sarcastic  and  ironical  vein  of  wit,  his  knowledge  of  low  life, 
his  solemnity  on  some  occasions,  his  gaiety  on  others,  his  striking 
personifications,  dark  allusions,  and  rapid  transitions,  has  contrived  ^ 
to  support  and  animate  an  allegory  (the  most  insipid  for  the  most 
part  and  tedious  of  all  vehicles  of  instruction)  through  a  bulky 
volume.  By  what  inducement  he  was  led  to  prefer  this  vehicle,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  From  his  subordinate  station  in  the 
church,  this  free  reprover  of  the  higher  ranks  was  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  ecclesiastical  discipline :  and  from  the  aristocratical 
temper  of  the  times  he  was  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  civil  power. 
Everything,  therefore,  of  a  personal  nature  was  in  common  prudence 
to  be  avoided.  The  great  were  not  then  accustomed,  as  a  licentious 
press  has  since  disciplined  them,  to  endure  the  freedoms  of  repre- 
hension:— authority  was,  even  when  abused,  sacred;  and  rank, 
when  united  with  vice,  was  enabled  to  keep  its  partner  in  counten- 
ance. Above  allj  the  "great  ecclesiastics  were  as  vindictive  as  they 
were  corrupt :  and  hence  the  satirist  was  compelled  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  distant  generalities  of  personification. 

'But,  unfortunately,  by  this  means,  whatever  he  gained  in  per- 
sonal security,  he  lost  in  the  point  and  distinctness  of  his  satire. 
Mere  personifications  of  virtues  and  vices,  however  skilfully  and 
powerfully  touched,  are  capable  of  few  strokes :  the  quality  is  simple, 
but  different  individuals,  who  partake  of  it  in  a  degree  however  pre- 
eminent, combine  and  modify  it  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  ways, 
'  Printed  '  continaed  * ;  bat  surely  a  misprint. 
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with  other  subordinate  traits  and  features  of  character,  that  while 
the  abstract  property  is  one  and  the  same,  in  its  actual  existence,  as 
part  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  it  is  capable  in  skilful  hands  of 
infinite  diversities  of  representation.  It  is  indeed  far  from  being 
necessary  that  the  characters  be  real,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  satirical 
painting,  they  must  hQ  persons, 

'From  this  uniformity  of  appearance  in  his  abstract  qualities 
the  author  has  been  betrayed,  by  the  necessity  of  combination  in 
some  way  or  other,  into  the  fault  of  mixing  his  personifications  with 
each  other ;  as,  ex,  gr.  avarice  and  fraud,  qualities  which,  though 
nearly  akin,  have  no  necessary  co-existence*;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  wherever  he  deviates  into  personality,  as  in  the  coarse  but 
striking  scene  of  "  Glutton's  "  Debauch,  where  the  characters,  though 
imaginary,  are  persons,  not  personifications,  he  paints  with  all  the 
truth  and  distinctness  of  a  Dutch  master 

'Wherever  bom  or  bred,  and  by  whatever  name  distinguished, 
the  author  of  these  Visions  was  an  observer  and  a  reflector  of  no 
common  powers.  I  can  conceive  him  (like  his  own  visionary 
William')  to  have  been  sometimes  occupied  in  contemplative  wan- 
derings on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  dozing  away  a  summer's  noon 
among  the  bushes,  while  his  waking  thoughts  were  distorted  into  all 
the  misshapen  forms  created  by  a  dreaming  fancy.  Sometimes  I 
can  descry  him  taking  his  staff,  and  roaming  far  and  wide  in  search 
of  manners  and  characters ;  mingling  with  men  of  every  accessible 
rank,  and  storing  his  memory  with  hints  for  future  use.  I  next 
pursue  him  to  his  study,  sedate  and  thoughtful,  yet  wildly  inventive, 
digesting  the  first  rude  drafts  of  his  Visions,  and  in  successive 
transcriptions,  as  judgment  matured,  or  invention  declined,  or  as  his 
observations  were  more  extended,  expanding  or  contracting,  im- 
proving and  sometimes  perhaps  debasing  his  original  text'.    The 

^  I  believe  this  expresses  a  misapprehension.  I  sappose  that  the  idea  of  con- 
necting avarice  and  fraud  is  none  of  Langland*s,  but  that  he  was  merely  following 
the  conventional  description  of  Avarice  considered  as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
We  find  the  same  thing  in  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale: — 'of  avarice  cometh  eek 
lesynges,  thefte,  and  fids  witnesse  and  fals  othes  ....  The  synne  of  thefte  is  ...  . 
in  borwyng  of  thin  neighebores  catelle  in  entent  never  to  pay,  and  in  semblable 
thinges.* 

'  His  'William'  is  not  'visionary*  at  all;  it  is  simply  and  solely  his  (rum 
name, 

'  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Whitaker  did  not  perceive  which  was  the  oldest 
text,  he  yet  here  expresses  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  great  clearness.    £veii 
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time  of  our  author's  death,  and  the  place  of  his  interment,  are 
equally  unknown,  with  almost  every  circumstance  relating  to  him. 
His  contemporaries,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  repose  beneath  magnificent 
tombs,  but  Langland  (if  such  were  really  his  name)  has  no  other 
monument  than  that  which,  having  framed  for  himself,  he  left  to 

posterity  to  appropriate 

*The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  claimed  as  their  own 
the  Author  of  these  Visions ;  but  surely  on  no  good  grounds.  That 
he  believed  and  taught  almost  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  has  no  tendency  to  prove  him  a  Wickliffite  or  Lollard. 
The  best  and  soundest  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  done 
the  same.  It  is  not  defects  but  redundancies  which  we  impute  to 
them.  Of  the  predestinaiian  principles  afterwards  professed  by 
Wickliff,  Langland  seems  to  think  with  disapprobation;  and  when 
his  visionary  hero  speaks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the  LoUeres,  he 
evidently  means,  not  the  religious  party  distinguished  by  a  similar 
name,  but,  in  the  usual  strain  of  his  irony,  a  company  of  idle  wan- 
derers ^  Yet  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  spiritual  slavery,  his 
acute  and  penetrating  understanding  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
multiplied  superstitions  of  the  public  service,  the  licentious  abuse  of 
pilgrimages,  the  immoral  tendencies  of  indulgences,  the  bad  effects 
upon  the  living  of  expiatory  services  for  the  dead,  the  inordinate 
wealth  of  the  papacy,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
both  on  the  rights  of  the  diocesans  and  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
These  abuses  Langland,  with  many  other  good  men  who  could  endure 
to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  saw  and  de- 
plored ;  but  though  he  finally  conducted  his  pilgrim  out  of  the  par- 
ticular communion  of  Rome  into  the  universal  church,  he  permitted 
him  to  carry  along  with  him  too  many  remnants  of  his  old  faith, 
such  as  satisfaction  for  sin  to  be  made  by  the  sinner,  together  with 
the  merit  of  works,  and  especially  of  voluntary  poverty ;  but,  above 
all,  the  worship  of  the  cross ;  incumbrances  with  which  the  Lollards 
of  his  own,  or  the  Protestants  of  a  later  age,  would  not  willingly 
have  received  him  as  a  proselyte. 

the  chaiige  of  '  debasing  *  the  text  may  be  sustained ;  there  certainly  seem  to  be 
several  passages  in  which  the  C-text,  by  being  altered,  has  been  weakened.  But 
other  passages  have  been  much  improved. 

'  But  it  may  also  be  said,  that  he  tries  to  shew  that  the  term  toiler  might  be 
appbed  with  more  fitness  to  others  than  the  followers  of  WycUf.  Though  not 
quite  a  Wycliffite,  his  sympathies  were  mostly  with  that  party. 
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*  Neither  was  he  an  enemy  to  monastic  institutions  themselves : 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  sighed  for  the  quiet  and  con- 
templative life  of  the  cloister,  could  it  have  been  restored  to  its 
primitive  purity  and  order. 

*  On  the  nature  and  origin  of  civil  society,  as  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, he  thought  for  himself;  and,  at  a  period  when  mankind  had 
scarcely  begun  to  speculate  on  such  subjects  at  all,  he  boldly  traced 
the  source  of  kingly  power  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  considered 
government  as  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  Indeed 
a  strong  democratic  tendency  may  be  discovered  in  many  passages 
of  his  work.  .... 

*  Crowley's  editions  of  the  Visions  are  printed  from  a  MS.  of 
late  date  ^  and  little  authority,  in  which  the  division  of  the  passus  is 
extremely  confused,  and  the  whole  distribution  of  the  work  per- 
plexed*. Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  with  the  advantage  of 
better  MSS.',  the  investigation  of  the  general  plan  of  these  Visions 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  work  is  altogether  the  most  ob- 
scure in  the  English  language,  both  with  respect  to  phraseology*,  to 
the  immediate  connection  of  the  author's  ideas,  and  to  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  subject 

*A11  these  varieties  [of  text],  however,  bear  marks,  not  of  the 
same  spirit  and  genius  only,  but  of  the  same  peculiar  and  original 
manner,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  they  are  inter- 
polations of  successive  transcribers.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  however, 
it  may  confidently  be  affirmed,  that  the  text  of  no  ancient  work 
whatever  contains  so  many  various  readings,  or  differs  so  widely  from 
itself. 

*To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  however,  in  the  penury,  or 
rather  in  the  absence  of  original  information  relating  to  the  author, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  first  edition  of  his  work  ap- 
peared when  he  was  at  young  man,  and  that  he  lived  and  continued 

*  'He  describes  it  as  bearing  date  a.d.  1409.  Advert,  to  ed.  1550.' — Whita- 
ker^s  note.  Bat  this  calmly  begs  the  whole  qnestion.  Crowley's  words  (to  be 
foimd  below,  at  p.  bodii)  distinctly  imply  that  the  date  A.D.  1409  appeared  in 
an  'anncient  copye'  which  'it  chaunced  him  to  se'  rather  than  in  the  one  which 
he  chose  to  print  from.    Besides,  the  B-text  was  not  written  till  A.D.  1377. 

'  All  pnre  assertion  and  assumption.    I  find  nothing  of  the  kind. 
'  For  'better'  read  'later,*  rather;    since  the  C-text  is  later  than  the  B-text. 
Besides,  Whitaker's  *  MS.  B'  (Phillipps  8352)  is  really  late,  confused,  and  bad. 

*  Not  often  in  phraseology ;  Langland  is  plain-spoken  enough.  The  meanings 
of  nearly  all  the  harder  words  which  he  nses  have  been  well  ascertained. 
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in  the  habit  of  transcribing  to  extreme  old  age.  But  a  man  of  kts 
genius  would  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  mere  transcription ;  his 
invention  and  judgment  would  always  be  at  work ;  new  abuses,  and 
therefore  new  objects  of  satire,  would  emerge  from  time  to  time : 
and  as  a  new  language  began  to  be  spoken,  he  might,  though  unwill- 
ingly, be  induced  to  adopt  its  modernisms,  in  order  to  make  his  work 
intelligible  to  a  second  or  third  generation  of  readers^.  In  this  last 
respect,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  transcribers  might  use 
some  freedoms ;  for  while  we  deny  them  invention  to  add,  we  may 

at  least  allow  them  skill  to  translate  '. 

*  The  writer  of  these  Visions  had  the  first,  though  perhaps  not 
the  most  splendid,  qualification  of  a  moral  poet,  an  acute  moral 
sense,  with  a  vehement  indignation  against  the  abuses  of  public  and 
the  vices  of  private  life ;  to  this  was  added  a  keen  sarcastic  humour, 
and  a  faculty  of  depicting  the  manners  of  low  life  with  an  exactness 
and  felicity,  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  but  by  the  great 
satirist  of  the  present  day '.  His  conscience  appears  to  have  held 
the  torch  to  his  understanding,  rather  than  the  reverse.  He  judges 
of  actions  by  feelings,  more  than  by  induction.  His  casuistry  is 
sometimes  miserably  perplexed,  and  his  illustrations  very  unhappy. 
The  first  of  these  defects  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  schoolmen,  the  second  to  his  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity ;  in 
his  views  of  morality  an  understanding  naturally  perspicuous  was 
clouded  by  the  one,  while  in  his  powers  of  adorning  a  subject,  a 
taste  perhaps  naturally  coarse  was  left  wholly  unpolished  by  the 
other.  He  often  sinks  into  imbecility*,  and  not  unfrequently  spins 
out  his  thread  of  allegory  into  mere  tenuity.  But,  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  aroused  by  the  subject,  he  has  a  wildness  of  imagin- 
ation, which  might  have  deserved  to  be  illustrated  by  the  pencil 
of  Fuseli,  and  a  sublimity  (more  especially  when  inspired  by  the 
great  mysteries  of  revelation)  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
Cowper. 


^  This  is  rather  a  bold  suggestion,  but  it  deserves  consideration.  There  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  indications  of  avoidance  of  unusual  words  in  the  latest  version. 
Thus,  the  word  trieUck^  which  occurs  in  B.  prol.  14,  is  avoided  by  a  change  in  the 
text ;  and  '^eme  in  B.  vi.  299  becomes  deyntetioslichc  in  C.  ix.  324. 

'  Instances  of  such  translation  occur  in  MS.  HarL  2376,  and  elsewhere. 

'  A  footnote  explains  that  the  reference  is  to  *  Dr.  Crabb.* 

*  Not  'often.'  There  is  a  long  passage  in  C.  iv.  336-409,  which  we  should 
tunv  call  very  stupid ;  it  may  once  have  been  highly  thought  of. 
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'He  had  a  smattering  of  French,  but  no  Italian.  I  have  en* 
deavoured  in  vain  to  discover  in  these  Visions  any  imitations  of 
Dante,  whose  Inferno  and  Purgatorio,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
them.  But  the  boldness  of  those  works,  which  the  familiarity  of 
the  Italians  with  the  vices  of  their  Popes  rendered  tolerable,  and 
even  popular,  beyond  the  Alps,  would  have  appalled  the  courage  of 
a  tramontane  satirist,  and  shocked  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

•To  the  author  of  these  Visions  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
Protestant  writers  an  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  the  muse,  and 
his  famous  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  religious  houses  has  invested 
him  with  the  more  sacred  character  of  a  prophet \  .  .  .  There  is  just 
enough  in  this  celebrated  prediction,  compared  with  its  supposed 
fulfilment,  to  excite  a  momentary  surprise. 

*The  erudition  of  Langland,  if  such  were  really  the  author's 
name,  besides  his  Saxon  literature,  consisted  in  a  very  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  schoolmen :  the  first  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  quote  from  memory,  as  he  frequently  deviates  from  the 
letter  of  that  version.  .  ,  ,  His  citations  from  the  schoolmen  I  am 
unable  to  trace '.' 

BY  THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Wright's  edition,  the  editor  considers  the 
consecutive  political  and  religious  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  discusses  the  determination  of  the  commons  of  England  to 
obtain  a  redress  of  grievances. 

•  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  classes  of  society  were 
hostile  to  the  commons.  The  people,  with  the  characteristic  attach- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  family  of  their  princes,  wished  to 
believe  that  the  king  was  always  their  friend ',  when  not  actuated  by 
the  counsels  of  his  evil  advisers ;  several  of  the  most  powerful  barons 
stood  forward  as  the  champions  of  popular  liberty ;  and  many  of  the 

*  B.  X.  317-337;  cf.  p.  zzxix  aboTC. 

'  I  htLYC  fonnd  many,  bnt  not  all  of  these ;  see  the  Notes.  Langland  quotes 
the  Creeds  (B.  x.  238,  xvL  22$ ;  C.  iv.  409, 484,  xviii.  318.  xx.  133,  xxi.  1 16) ;  some 
Latin  hymns  (C.  xriii.  lai,  xx.  iia,  133,  139,  xxi.  166,  45a,  xxii.  aio) ;  Dlonysins 
Cato  (A.  X.  95  ;  B.  vii.  150,  x.  190,  339,  xii.  a3 ;  C.  ix.  339,  x.  69,  xiv.  a  14,  336, 
xxii.  397);  Isidore  (C.  xyii.  aoi) ;  St.  Bernard,  St  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  St. 
Jerome,  Boethins,  Vincent  of  Beanvais ;  &c. 

*  Cf.  P.  PL  C.  i.  148-150;  iv.  381 ;  v.  166,  184. 
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monks  quitted  their  monasteries  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  refor- 
mation  

*The  poem  was  given  to  the  world  under  a  name  which  could 
not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people.  Amid  the  oppressive 
injustice  of  the  great  and  the  vices  of  their  idle  retainers,  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  dishonesty  which  too  frequently 
characterised  the  dealings  of  merchants  and  traders,  the  simple 
unsophisticated  heart  of  the  ploughman  is  held  forth  as  the  dwelling 
of  virtue  and  truth.  It  was  the  ploughman,  and  not  the  pope  with 
his  proud  hierarchy,  who  represented  on  earth  the  Saviour  who  had 
descended  into  this  world  as  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  who  had  lived 
a  life  of  humility,  who  had  wandered  on  foot  or  ridden  on  an  ass. 
"  While  God  wandered  on  earth,"  says  one  of  the  political  songs  *  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  what  was  the  reason  that 
He  would  not  ride  ?  "  The  answer  expresses  the  whole  force  of  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  age :  "  because  he  would  not  have  a  retinue 
of  greedy  attendants  by  His  side,  in  the  shape  of  grooms  and  servants, 
to  insult  and  oppress  the  peasantry." 

'It  will  be  seen  that  the  Latin  poems  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes  \  and  the  collection  of  Political  Songs ',  form  an  introduction 
to  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.  It  seems  clear  that  the  writer  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  former*,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently 
imitates  them.  The  Poem  on  the  Evil  Times  of  Edward  II  (in  the 
Political  Songs)  °  contains  within  a  small  compass  all  his  chief  points 
of  accusation  against  the  different  orders  of  society.  But  a  new 
mode  of  composition  had  been  brought  into  fashion  since  the 
appearance  of  the  famous  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  the  author  makes 
his  attacks  less  directly,  under  an  allegorical  clothing.  The  condition 
of  society  is  revealed  to  the  writer  in  a  dream,  as  in  the  singular 
poem  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  still  older  satire,  the  Apocalypsis 
Golia  • ;  but  in  Piers  Plowman  the  allegory  follows  no  systematic 
plot,  it  is  rather  a  succession  of  pictures  in  which  the  allegorical 
painting  sometimes  disappears  altogether,  than  a  whole  like  the 

*  Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  240. 

*  Edited  by  T.  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society. 
'  Edited  by  the  same,  for  the  same. 

*  See  notes  to  B.  prol.  139  (p.  15),  C.xy.  193,  C.  xvi.  99,  C.  xx.  297 ;  and  the 
notes  at  pp.  303,  366  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition. 

*  Quoted  in  notes  to  C.  iv.  184,  y.  46,  vi.  118,  vi.  157,  ix.  39a. 

*  See  note  to  B.  prol.  139  (p.  15).  The  opening  lines  of  Piers  Plowman  re- 
semble the  beginning  of  the  Apocalypsis  Golict. 
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Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  it  is  on  that  account  less  tedious  to  the 
modem  reader;  while  the  vigorous  descriptions,  the  picturesque 
ideas,  and  numerous  other  beauties  of  different  kinds,  cause  us  to 

lose  sight  of  the  general  defects  of  this  class  of  writings 

'The  writer  of  Piers  Plowman  was  neither  a  sower  of  sedition, 
nor  one  who  would  be  characterised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
heretic.  The  doctrines  inculcated  throughout  the  book  are  so  far 
from  democratic,  that  he  constantly  preaches  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  obedience  to  rulers.  Yet  its  tendency  to  debase  the  great,  and  to 
raise  the  commons  in  public  consideration,  must  have  rendered  it 
popular  among  the  latter ;  and  although  no  single  doctrine  of  the 
popish  religion  is  attacked,  yet  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  church  are  laid  open,  must  have  helped 
in  no  small  degree  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  ancient 
popularity  of  Piers  Plowman  we  have  a  proof  in  the  great  number 
of  copies  which  still  exist ',  most  of  them  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century ' ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  MSB.  are 
seldom  executed  in  a  superior  style  of  writing,  and  scarcely  ever 
ornamented  with  painted  initial  letters,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  written  for  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
From  the  time  when  it  was  published,  the  name  of  Piers  Plowman 
became  a  favourite  among  the  popular  reformers  .... 

*  The  poem  of  Piers  Plowman  is  peculiarly  a  national  work.  It 
is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  middle,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  dark  ages.  It  is 
a  pure  specimen  of  the  English  language,  at  a  period  when  it  had 
sustained  few  of  the  corruptions  which  have  disfigured  it  since 
we  have  had  writers  of "  grammars " ;  and  in  it  we  may  study 
with  advantage  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language  which  these 
writers  have  misunderstood.' 

By  THE   HON.   G.   P.   MARSH. 

In  Mr.  Marsh's  lectures  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,  8vo.,  1862,  p.  296,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

*  Every  great  popular  writer  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  product  of  his 
country  and  his  age,  a  reflection  of  the  intellect,  the  moral  sentiment, 

*  Viz.  forty-five. 

*  Many  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  some  of  the  oldest 
have  perished,  as  we  can  tell  by  the  corrupt  copies  of  them. 
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and  the  prevailing  social  opinions  of  his  time.  The  author  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  no  doubt,  embodied  in  a  poetic  dress  just  what  millions 
felt,  and  perhaps  hundreds  had  uttered  in  one  fragmentary  form  or 
another.  His  poem  as  truly  expressed  the  popular  sentiment,  on 
the  subjects  it  discussed,  as  did  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  national  thought  and  feeling  on  the  relations  between 
the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain.  That  remarkable  document  dis- 
closed no  previously  unknown  facts,  advanced  no  new  political 
opinions,  proclaimed  no  sentiment  not  warranted  by  previous  mani- 
festations of  popular  doctrine  and  the  popular  will,  employed  perhaps 
even  no  new  combination  of  words,  in  incorporating  into  one  pro- 
clamation the  general  results  to  which  the  American  head  and  heart 
had  arrived.  Nevertheless,  Jefferson,  who  drafted  it,  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  originality,  as  he  who  has  best  expressed  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  men  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  drama  or 
of  song. 

*  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  thus  derives  its  interest,  not 
from  the  absolute  novelty  of  its  revelations,  but  partly  from  its  literary 
fDrm,  partly  from  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  its  subject — the 
corruptions  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  church — 
in  short,  from  its  connection  with  the  actual  life  and  opinion  of  its 
time,  into  which  it  gives  us  a  clearer  insight  than  many  a  laboured 
history.  Its  dialect,  its  tone,  and  its  poetic  dress  alike  conspired  to 
secure  to  the  Vision  a  wide  circulation  among  the  commonalty  of 
the  realm,  and  by  formulating— to  use  a  favourite  word  of  the  day — 
sentiments  almost  universally  felt,  though  but  dimly  apprehended,  it 
brought  them  into  distinct  consciousness,  and  thus  prepared  the 
English  people  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  the  labours  of 
Wycliife  and  his  associates  were  already  sowing  among  them  *. .  . . 

'The  Vision  of  the  Ploughman  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of 
the  familiarity  of  its  author  with  the  Latin  Scriptures,  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  commentaries  of  Romish  expositors,  but  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  Romance  literature ".  Still  the 
proportion  of  Norman-French  words,  or  at  least  of  words  which, 
though  of  Latin  origin,  are  French  in  form,  is  quite  as  great  as  in 

'  In  other  words.  Long  Will  was  certainly  a  prophet ^  a  speaker-ont. 
"  He  knew  something  of  French,  and  quotes  three  French  proverbs ;  see  B.  x. 
439,  C.  xiv.  305,  x^iii.  163. 
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the  works  of  Chaucer^.  The  familiar  use  of  this  mixed  vocabulary, 
in  a  poem  evidently  intended  for  the  popular  ear,  and  composed  by 
a  writer  who  gives  no  other  evidence  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
literatiue  of  France,  would,  were  other  proof  wanting,  tend  strongly 
to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  before  advanced,  that  a  large  infusion 
of  French  words  had  been,  not  merely  introduced  into  the  literature, 
but  already  incorporated  into  the  common  language  of  England; 
and  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  employed  by  the 
poets  were  first  introduced  by  them. 

'  The  poem,  if  not  altogether  original  in  conception,  is  abundantly 
so  in  treatment  The  spirit  it  breathes,  its  imagery,  the  turn  of 
thought,  the  style  of  illustration  and  argument  it  employs,  are  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  tone  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  but  exhibit 
the  characteristic  moral  and  mental  traits  of  the  Englishman,  as 
clearly  and  unequivocally  as  the  most  national  portions  of  the  works 
of  Chaucer  or  of  any  other  native  writer. 

*The  Vision  has  little  unity  of  plan,  and  indeed — considered  as 
a  satire  against  many  individual  and  not  obviously  connected  abuses 
in  church  and  state — it  needed  none.  But  its  aim  and  purpose  are 
one.  It  was  not  an  expostulation  with  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers, 
not  an  attempt  to  awaken  their  consciences  or  excite  their  sympathies, 
and  thus  induce  them  to  repent  of  the  sins  and  repair  the  wrongs 
they  had  committed ;  nor  was  it  an  attack  upon  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  a  revolutionary  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  It  was  a  calm,  allegorical  exposition  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  state,  of  the  church,  and  of  social  life,  designed,  not  to  rouse 
the  people  to  violent  resistance  or  bloody  vengeance,  but  to  reveal  to 
them  the  true  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  they  were  suffering, 
and  to  secure  the  reformation  of  those  grievous  abuses,  by  a  united 
exertion  of  the  moral  influence  which  generally  accompanies  the 
possession  of  superior  physical  strength.' 

BY  DEAN  MILMAN. 
In  Dean  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  vi.  p.  536 
(ed.  1855),  occurs  the  following  excellent  passage. 

*  Before  Chaucer",  even  before  Wycliffe,  appeared  with  his  rude 

^  The  Prologue  to  Pien  the  Plowman  and  the  first  420  lines  of  Chaucer's 
Prologne  alike  contain  88  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon  words.  See  Marsh,  Lectures 
on  English,  ist  Series,  p.  124. 

*  Hardly  *  before*  Chancer;  the  two  writers  were  contemporariei. 

VOL.  II.  d 
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satire,  his  uncouth  alliterative  verse,  his  homely  sense,  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  the  author  of  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision.  This 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  religion,  of  the  language,  of  the 
social  and  political  notions,  of  the  English  character,  of  the  condition, 
of  the  passions  and  feelings  of  rural  and  provincial  England  ^  com- 
mences, and  with  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  completes  the  revelation  of 
this  transition  period,  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Throughout  its 
institutions,  language,  religious  sentiment,  Teutonism  is  now  holding 
its  first  initiatory  struggle  with  Latin  Christianity.  In  Chaucer  is 
heard  a  voice  from  the  court,  from  the  castle,  from  the  city,  from 
universal  England.  All  orders  of  society  live  in  his  verse,  with  the 
truth  and  originality  of  individual  being,  yet  each  a  type  of  every 
rank,  class,  every  religious  and  social  condition  and  pursuit  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  is  a  voice  of  freedom,  of  more  or  less 
covert  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  system,  though  more  playful  and 
with  a  poef  s  genial  appreciation  of  all  which  was  true,  healthful, 
and  beautiful  in  the  old  faith.  In  Wycliffe  is  heard  a  voice  from 
the  University,  from  the  seat  of  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
from  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  hierarchy ;  a  voice  of  revolt 
and  defiance,  taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  pulpit  throughout  the  land 
against  the  sacerdotal  domination.  In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman 
is  heard  a  voice  from  the  wild  Malvern  Hills,  the  voice,  it  should 
seem,  of  an  humble  parson,  or  secular  priest.  He  has  passed  some 
years  in  London,  but  his  home,  his  heart  is  among  the  poor  rural 

population  of  central  Mercian  England Whoever  he  was,  he 

wrote  in  his  provincial  idiom,  in  a  rhythm  perhaps  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  familiar  to  the  popular  ear;  if  it  strengthened  and 
deepened  that  feeling,  no  doubt  the  poem  was  the  expression  of  a 
strong  and  wide-spread  feeling.  It  is  popular  in  a  broader  and 
lower  sense  than  the  mass  of  vernacular  poetry  in  Germany  and 
England.  . . . 

'The  Visionary  is  no  disciple,  no  precursor  of  Wycliffe  in  his 
broader  religious  views :  the  Loller  of  [the  author  of]  Piers  Plough- 
man is  no  Lollard ;  he  applies  the  name  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a 
lazy  indolent  vagrant.  The  poet  is  no  dreamy  speculative  theologian ; 
he  acquiesces  seemingly  with  unquestioning  faith  in  the  Creed  and 
in  the  usages  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  profane  but  reverent  as  to 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.     Pilgrimages,  penances,  oblations  on  the 

'  We  may  certainly  say  also— of  the  lower  classes  in  the  dty  of  London. 
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altar,  absolution,  he  does  not  reject,  though  they  are  all  nought  in 
comparison  with  holiness  and  charity ;  on  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Real  Presence  and  the  Sacraments  he  is  almost  silent  \  but  his  silence 
is  that  of  submission,  not  of  doubt.  It  is  in  his  intense  absorbing 
moral  feeling  that  he  is  beyoild  his  age:  with  him  outward  ob- 
servances are  but  hollow  shows,  mockeries,  hypocrisies  without  the 
inward  power  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  in  his  keen  cutting 
satire  on  all  matters  of  the  Church  as  his  solemn  installation  of 
Reason  and  Conscience  as  the  guides  of  the  self-directed  soul,  that 
he  is  breaking  the  yoke  of  sacerdotal  domination ;  in  his  constant 
appeal  to  the  plainest,  simplest  Scriptural  truths,  as  in  themselves 
the  whole  of  religion,  he  is  a  stem  reformer.  The  sad  serious 
Satirist,  in  his  contemplation  of  the  world  around  him,  the  wealth 
of  the  world  and  the  woe,  sees  no  hope,  but  in  a  new  order  of 
things,  in  which  if  the  hierarchy  shall  subsist,  it  shall  subsist  in  a 
form,  with  powers,  in  a  spirit  totally  opposite  to  that  which  now 
rules  mankind.  The  mysterious  Piers  the  Ploughman  seems  to 
designate  from  what  quarter  that  Reformer  is  to  arise  '. . . . 

'  With  Wyclifie,  with  the  spiritual  Franciscans,  Langland  ascribes 
all  the  evils,  social  and  religious,  of  the  dreary  world  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Clergy,  of  the  Monks,  and  the  still  more  incongruous  wealth 
of  the  Mendicants.  With  them,  he  asserts  the  right,  the  duty,  the 
obligation  of  the  temporal  Sovereign  to  despoil  the  hierarchy  of 
their  corrupting  and  fatal  riches  .  .  .  With  the  Fraticelli,  to  him  the 
fatal  gift  of  Constantine  was  the  doom  of  true  religion ;  with  them 
he  almost  adores  poverty,  but  it  is  industrious  down-trodden  rustic 
poverty ;  not  that  of  the  impostor  beggar,  common  in  his  days,  and 
denounced  as  sternly  as  by  the  political  economy  of  our  own,  still 
less  of  the  rehgious  mendicant  Both  these  are  fiercely  excluded 
from  his  all-embracing  charity. 

*  Langland  is  Antipapal,  yet  he  can  admire  an  ideal  Pope,  a 
general  pacificator,  reconciling  the  Sovereigns  of  the  world  to 
universal  amity.      It  is  the  actual  Pope,  the  Pope  of  Avignon  or 

*  But  see  C.  zz.  89-88. 

*  A  sentence  here  foUowi,  which  it  hosed  on  a  misconception.  The  phrase 
'Peers  pardon  the  Flonhman*  (C.  xxii.  187)  involves  a  very  cnrions  grammatical 
constmction  (not  uncommon  in  Early  English),  and  signifies  'the  pardon  of  {or 
given  bj)  Piers  the  Ploughman.'  Bat  Dean  Milman  treats  it  as  a  proper  name, 
'  Piers-Pardon- Plonghman,'  which  it  cannot  possibly  be.  Elsewhere  we  have  '  Peers 
bem  the  plonhman,'  meaning  Piers  the  PloughmatCs  bam  (C.  zzii«  560). 
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of  Rome,  levying  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  slay  mankind,  who  is 
the  subject  of  his  bitter  invective.  The  Cardinals  he  denounces 
with  the  same  indignant  scom;  but  chiefly  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
whom  he  has  seen  in  England  riding  in  his  pride  and  pomp,  with 
lewdness,  rapacity,  merciless  extortion,  insolence  in  his  train.  Above 
all,  his  hatred  (it  might  seem  that  on  this  all  honest  English  in- 
dignation was  agreed)  is  against  the  Mendicant  orders.  Of  the 
older  monks  there  is  almost  total  silence.  For  St.  Benedict,  for 
St.  Dominic,  for  St.  Francis  he  has  the  profoundest  reverence.  But  it 
is  against  their  degenerate  sons  that  he  arrays  his  allegorical  Host ; 
the  Friars  furnish  every  impersonated  vice,  are  foes  to  every  virtue ; 
his  bitterest  satire,  his  keenest  irony  (and  these  weapons  he  wields 
with  wonderful  poetic  force)  are  against  their  dissoluteness,  their 
idleness,  their  pride,  their  rapacity,  their  arts,  their  lies,  their 
hypocrisy,  their  delicate  attire,  their  dainty  feasts,  their  magnificent 
buildings,  even  their  proud  learning ;  above  all  their  hardness,  their 
pitilessness  to  the  poor,  their  utter  want  of  charity,  which  with 
Langland  is  the  virtue  of  virtues. 

'  Against  the  clergy  he  is  hardly  less  severe ;  he  sternly  condemns 
their  dastardly  desertion  of  their  flocks,  when  during  the  great 
plague  they  crowded  to  London  to  live  an  idle  life ;  that  idle  life 
he  describes  with  singular  spirit  and  zest  Yet  he  seems  to  recognise 
the  Priesthood  as  of  Divine  institution.  Against  the  whole  host  of 
officials,  pardoners,  summoners,  Archdeacons,  and  their  function- 
aries ;  against  lawyers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  he  is  everywhere 
fiercely  and  contemptuously  criminatory. 

'  His  political  views  are  remarkable.  He  has  a  notion  of  a  king 
ruling  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  with  Reason  for  his  chancellor, 
Conscience  for  his  justiciary.  On  such  a  king  the  commonalty 
would  cheerfully  and  amply  bestow  sufficient  revenue  for  all  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  even  for  his 
conquests.  No  doubt  that  commonalty  would  first  have  absorbed 
the  wealth  of  the  hierarchy.  He  is  not  absolutely  superior  to  that 
hatred  of  the  French,  nor  even  to  the  ambition  for  the  conquest  of 
France  engendered  by  Edward's  wars  and  his  victories.  And  yet 
his  shrewd  common  sense  cannot  but  see  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  those  aggressive  and  sanguinary  wars.' 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  language  and  the  allegory  of  the 
poem  (some  of  which  require  to  be  slightly  modified  to  make  them 
absolutely  accurate),  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
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poem  considered  as  a  whole,  Dean .  Milman  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  in  the  following  just  words  : — 

*  The  poet  who  could  address  such  opinions,  though  wrapt  up  in 
prudent  allegory,  to  the  popular  ear,  to  the  ear  of  the  peasantry  of 
England ;  the  people  who  could  listen  with  delight  to  such  strains, 
were  far  advanced  towards  a  revolt  from  Latin  Christianity.  Truth, 
true  religion,  was  not  to  be  found  with,  it  was  not  known  by.  Pope, 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  Clergy,  Monks,  Friars.  It  was  to  be  sought  by 
man  himself,  by  the  individual  man,  by  the  poorest  man,  under  the 
sole  guidance  of  Reason,  Conscience,  and  of  the  Grace  of  God, 
vouchsafed  directly,  not  through  any  intermediate  human  being,  or 
even  Sacrament,  to  the  self-directing  soul.  If  it  yet  respected  all 
existing  doctrines,  it  respected  them  not  as  resting  on  traditional  or 
sacerdotal  authority.  There  is  a  manifest  appeal  throughout,  an 
unconscious  installation  of  Scripture  alone,  as  the  ultimate  judge; 
the  test  of  everything  is  a  moral  and  purely  religious  one,  its  agree- 
ment with  holiness  and  charity.' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  above  remarks  apply 
in  particular  to  the  C-text,  which  Dr.  Milman  seems  to  have 
examined  the  most  attentively,  doubtless  because  it  is  the  longest 
and  fullest 

§  13.    Further  Observations. 

There  are  several  points  about  the  poem  which  render  caution  on 
the  reader's  part  very  necessary,  if  he  would  avoid  being  misled.  One 
is,  that  the  effect  of  its  double  revision  has  been  to  introduce  apparent 
anachronisms.  Thus,  when  the  poet  speaks  of  Reason  being  set 
on  the  bench  between  the  king  and  his  son  (A.  iv.  32),  he  referred 
originaUy  to  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  as  the  remark  was 
made  in  1362;  but  when  the  line  was  allowed  to  stand  without 
change  in  the  later  versions  (B.  iv.  45,  C.  v.  43),  as  occurring  in 
a  part  of  the  poem  which  was  not  very  much  altered,  the  allusion 
was  lost,  and  it  must  be  taken  merely  as  a  general  expression  sig- 
nifying that  Reason  was  placed  in  a  seat  of  dignity.  The  usual  date 
assigned  to  the  poem,  1362,  is  very  misleading ;  for  all  depends 
upon  which  form  of  the  poem  is  in  question.  It  was  in  hand  and 
subject  to  variation  during  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  date 
1362  expressing  merely  the  time  of  its  commencement.  Hence 
Langland  was,  in  fact,  very  much  more  nearly  contemporaneous 
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with  Chaucer  than  has  been  supposed,  and  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
have  preceded  him.  A  comparison  between  these  two  great  writers 
is  very  instructive ;  it  is  soon  perceived  that  each  w^,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  supplement  of  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  senti- 
ments which  they  had  in  common. 

Chaucer  describes  the  rich  much  more  fully  than  the  poor,  and 
shews  the  holiday-making,  cheerful,  genial  phase  of  English  life ; 
but  Langland  pictures  the  homely  poor  in  their  ill-fed,  hard-working 
condition,  battling  against  hunger,  famine,  injustice,  oppression,  and 
all  the  stem  realities  and  hardships  that  tried  them  as  gold  is  tried 
in  the  fire.  Chaucer's  satire  often  raises  a  good-humoured  laugh  ; 
but  Langland's  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  constrained  to  speak  out  all 
the  bitter  truth,  and  it  is  as  earnest  as  the  cry  of  an  injured  man 
who  appeals  to  heaven  for  redress. 

The  reader  should  beware  also  of  being  much  influenced  by  the 
mention  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  One  great  merit  of  the  poem  is,  that 
it  chiefly  exhibits  London  life  and  London  opinions,  which  are 
surely  of  more  interest  to  us  than  those  of  Worcestershire.  He  does 
but  mention  Malvern  three  times,  and  those  three  passages  may  be 
found  within  the  compass  of  the  first  eight  Passus  of  Text  A  (prol. 
5,  88 ;  viii.  130).  But  how  numerous  are  his  allusions  to  London ! 
He  not  only  speaks  of  it  several  times,  but  he  frequently  mentions 
the  law-courts  of  Westminster ;  he  was  familiar  with  Comhill,  Cheap- 
side,  Cock  Lane  in  Smithfield,  Shoreditch,  Garlickhithe,  Stratford, 
Tyburn,  and  Southwark,  all  of  which  he  mentions  in  an  ofl'-hand 
manner  \  He  mentions  no  river  but  the  Thames,  which  is  with  him 
simply  synonymous  with  river ;  for  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  two 
men  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  in  another  he  says  that  rich  men 
are  wont  to  give  presents  to  the  rich,  which  is  as  superfluous  as  if 
one  should  fill  a  tun  with  water  from  a  fresh  river,  and  then  pour  it 
into  the  Thames  to  render  it  wetter'.  To  remember  the  London 
origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  poem  is  the  true  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  adequate  sketch  of  that  portion  of 
English  history  which  the  poem  illustrates,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  its  close  connection  with  history  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind. 
I  will  merely  adduce  one  instance  of  this,  one  to  which  Mr.  Wright 
has  well  drawn  attention,  and  upon  which  I  would  lay  even  more 
stress  than  he  has  done.     I  allude  to  the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler, 

*  See  Index  to  Proper  Names,  p.  474.  •  B.  xii.  161 ;  xv.  33  a. 
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It  is  most  evident  that  Langland  himself  was  intensely  loyal ;  if  he 
would  not  reverence  men  whom  he  saw  going  about  in  rich  clothing, 
he  had  a  most  profound  reverence  and  even  affection  for  the  king. 
In  the  Prologue  to  his  poem  upon  Richard  II.,  whom  he  rates 
soundly  and  spares  not,  he  commences  with  words  of  most  tender 
and  even  touching  remonstrance ;  it  evidently  goes  to  his  heart  that 
be  should  be  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  administer  a  severe 
reproof  to  'his  sovereign,  whose  subject  he  ought  to  be*.*  He 
nowhere  recommends  or  encourages  revolutionary  ideas,  but  the 
contrary,  and  he  never  could  have  intended  his  words  to  have 
roused  the  flame  of  rebellion.  But  the  outspoken  manner  of  them 
was  just  that  which  delighted  the  populace ;  his  exaltation  of  the 
ploughman  was  gladly  seized  upon,  and  his  bold  words  were  perverted 
into  watchwords  of  insurgency.  He  had  but  lately  elaborated  his 
second  text  of  the  poem,  when  John  Balle,  •  the  crazy  priest,'  wrote 
the  following  remarkable  letter  to  the  commons  of  Essex. — ^  John 
Schep,  som  tyme  Seynt  Marie  prest  of  3orke,  and  nowe  of  Colchestre, 
greteth  welle  Johan  Nameles,  and  Johan  the  Mullere,  and  Johan  Car- 
tere,  and  biddeth  hem  that  thei  ware  of  gyle  in  borugh,  and  stondeth 
togiddir  in  Goddis  name,  and  biddeth  Peres  Plouynan  go  to  his 
werke,  and  chastise  welle  Hobbe  the  robber,  and  taketh  with  30U 
Johan  Trewman,  and  alle  his  felaws,  and  no  mo,  and  loke  schappe ' 
30U  to  on  heued,  and  no  mo. 

Johin  the  Mnller  hath  ygrownde  smal,  smal,  smal; 

The  Kyngb  sone  of  herene  shalle  paye  for  alle. 

Be  ware  or  ye  be  wo,  • 

Enoweth  )oar  frende  fro  )onre  foo, 

Hayeth  ynowe,  and  seythe  "Hoo"  ;* 

And  do  welU  and  betirtt  and  fleth  synne, 

And  seketh  pees,  and  holde  therynne; 
And  so  biddeth  Johan  Trewman  and  alle  his  felawes.* 

For  writing  which,  John  Balle  was  drawn,  hung,  and  quartered, 
July  15,  1 38 1,  just  one  month  after  Wat  Tyler  had  been  cut  down 
by  Sir  William  Walworth,  See  Thomae  Walsingham  Historia  Ang- 
licana,  ed.  Riley,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  The  reader  will  remark  the 
mention,  not  only  of  Peres  Plouynan^  but  of  dowelU  and  bettre  \ 

*  Rich,  the  Redeless,  prol.  77 ;  see  yoI.  i.  p.  605. 

'  Le.  draw  together  under  one  leader;  lit.  look  (that  ye)  shape  yon  to  one 
head.  The  double  /  in  schappe  is  written  (as  not  unusually)  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
It  has  been  misread  as  scfuupe,  and  some  not  very  clever  people  haxe  held  it  up 
as  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  look  sharp '  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

*  Say  *  stop  I '  L  e.  desist 
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besides  which,  the  name  of  Schep  (i.  e.  shepherd),  was  probably 
adopted  from  the  second  line  of  the  prologue  \  and  the  name  of 
Trewman  was  possibly  suggested  by  Langland's  Tonune  Trew-tonge 
(B.  iv.  17)*. 

Dr.Whitaker  suggested  that  the  poem  is  not  perfect ;  that  it  must 
have  been  designed  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  ending,  and  not 
one  so  suggestive  of  disappointment  and  gloom.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous ;  not  so  much  because  all  the  MSS. 
have  here  the  word  Explicit^  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
What  other  ending  can  there  be  ?  or  rather,  the  end  is  not  yet  We 
may  be  defeated,  yet  not  cast  down ;  we  may  be  dying,  and  yet  live. 
We  are  all  still  pilgrims  upon  earth.  That  is  the  truth  which  the 
author's  mighty  genius  would  impress  upon  us  in  his  parting  words. 
Just  as  the  poet  awakes  in  ecstasy  at  the  end  of  the  poem  of  Do-bet, 
where  he  dreams  of  that  which  has  been  already  accomplished,  so 
here  he  wakes  in  tears,  at  the  thought  of  how  much  remains  to  be 
done.  So  far  from  ending  carelessly,  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
ceased  speaking  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  have  managed  a  very 
difficult  matter  with  consummate  skill.  On  this  point  Professor 
Morley  has  the  following  remarks,  in  his  Illustrations  of  English 
Religion,  p.  loi. 

*  So  ends  the  Vision,  with  no  victory  attained,  a  world  at  war,  and 
a  renewed  cry  for  the  grace  of  God,  a  new  yearning  to  find  Christ, 
and  bring  with  him  the  day  when  wrongs  and  hatreds  are  no  more. 
Though  in  its  latest  form  somewhat  encumbered  by  reiteration  of 
truths  deeply  felt,  the  fourteenth  century  yielded  no  more  fervent 
expression  of  the  purest  Christian  labour  to  bring  men  to  God. 
And  while  the  poet  dwells  on  love  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law — 
a  loyal  not  a  lawless  love — he  is  throughout  uncompromising  in 
requirement  of  a  life  spent  in  fit  labour,  a  life  of  Duty*.  The  sin  that 
he  makes  Pride's  companion,  in  leading  the  assault  on  Conscience, 
is  Sloth*.  Every  man  has  his  work  to  do,  that  should  be  fiiiit  of 
love  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour'.  For  omitted  duties  or  com- 
mitted wrongs  there  is,  in  Langland's  system,  no  valid  repentance 
that  does  not  make  a  man  do  all  he  can  to  repair  the  omission, 
right  the  wrong.    Langland  lays  fast  hold  of  all  the  words  of  Christ, 

^  I.  e.  of  Texts  A  and  B ;  see  note  to  C.  i.  a. 

'  See  Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  Tyler,  Ball,  and 
Oldcastle;  by  C.  E.  Maurice,  London,  1873. 
»  C.  xiii.  79,  96, 116-119.  *  C.  xxiii.  163.  *  C.  xix.  9-14. 
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and  reads  them  into  a  Divine  Law  of  Love  and  Duty.  He  is  a 
Church  Reformer  in  the  truest  sense,  seeking  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  by  amendment  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
those  who  are  untrue  to  their  holy  calling.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Life  shines  through  his  poem,  while  it  paints  with  homely  force  the 
evils  against  which  it  is  directed  *.' 

§  14.    Dialect  of  the  Poem. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  dialect  of  the  author  is 
best  represented  by  MSS.  of  the  B-text,  and  that  this  dialect  was 
mainly  Midland,  with  occasional  introduction  of  Southern  forms. 
The  A-text  was  printed  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  as  this  seemed  to  be 
the  best  MS.,  upon  the  whole;  none  of  the  MSS.  of  that  text  being 
very  satisfactory.  But  the  Vernon  MS.  differs  in  dialect  from  almost 
all  other  copies  of  the  poem ;  the  scribe,  who  has  written  out  a  large 
number  of  other  poems  also,  has  turned  everything  into  the  Southern 
dialect  The  MSS.  of  the  C-text  are  mostly  in  a  Midland  dialect,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  them  frequently  introduce  Western 
forms,  as  if  the  author's  copy  had  been  multiplied  at  a  time  when  he 
had  returned  to  the  West  of  England.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight 
tendency  to  use  the  plural  indicative  suffix  -eth  instead  of  -^»  (i)  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  (2)  when  the  word  that  precedes.  In  the  Parallel 
Extracts  printed  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  form  beop  (or 
be)>)  occurs  in  4  MSS.,  after  the  word  iliat^  though  nearly  all  the  rest 
\^aA  that  ben  ox  that  be  (A.  iii.  67)  ;  but  in  direct  narration,  as  in  1.  71, 
a  large  number  of  MSS.  xtaApes  are,  or  pese  am.  The  same  line  ends 
with  pat  most  harm  werchip  (or  worchep^  &c.)  in  twelve  instances ; 
yet  the  usual  suffix  is  -en^  which  occurs  here  in  a  large  number  of 
MSS.,  both  after  that  and  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  so  that  the  use  of 
<th  is,  to  some  extent,  capricious '.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
dialect  would  fill  a  small  volume '.     I  will  just  note,  as  one  point  of 

'  There  are  excellent  articles  upon  Piers  the  Plowman  in  the  New  Englander, 
April,  1875,  and  in  the  National  Review,  October,  1861. 

'  A  similar  mixture  of  forms  appears  m  MS.  Harl.  2253.  See  Altenglische 
Dichtimgen  des  MS.  Harl.  2253,  mit  Gramma tik  und  Glossar  heransgegeben  von 
Dr.  K.  Boddeker.  The  excellent  grammar  prefixed  to  this  work  explains  a  large 
number  of  the  forms  that  occur  in  Piers  Plowman. 

'  See  'William  Langland;  a  Grammatical  Treatise;'  by  E.  Bernard,  Bonn, 
1874;  where  the  grammatical  forms  are  collected. 
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interest,  that  there  is  a  very  late  example  of  the  suffix  -ene  to  denote 
the  genitive  plural  in  the  expression  kingene  kynge^  i.  e.  king  of 
kings,  in  B.  L.  105  ;  and  a  still  later  one  in  luwene  ioye^  i.  e.  joy  of 
the  Jews,  C.  xxi.  268.  All  the  curious  forms  that  are  of  any  interest, 
such  as  rat  for  redeth,  i.  e.  reads,  are  duly  recorded,  with  copious 
references,  in  the  Glossarial  Index. 

Dr.  Morris  points  out  that  there  are  some  traces  of  Northern 
influence,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  West  Midland  dialect. 
Examples  are  :  she  for  heo  (B.  i.  10) ;  aren  for  ben  or  beoJ>^  which  is 
particularly  marked  in  B.  ix.  30,  where  the  alliteration  depends  upon 
the  use  of  it;  merke  for  derke,  B.  i.  i;  laikey  B.  prol.  172;  alkin^ 
B.  prol.  222 ;  gare,  with  its  pt.  t.  garte,  gerte  (see  Glossary)  ;  graith 
gatey  i.  e.  direct  road,  B.  i,  203 ;  bame,  i.  e.  child,  B.  ii.  3 ;  whas^ 
whose,  B,  ii,  18 ;  tytu^  to  lose  (see  Glossary);  &a 

There  are  also  some  infinitives  in  -ie  or  -ye^  which  the  West  Mid- 
land and  Southern  dialects  had  in  common.  Examples  are :  iilie^ 
B.  pr.  120;  shonye^  B.  pr.  174;  cracchy^  B.  pr.  186;  stekye^  B.  i.  121; 
lauye^  B.  i.  141 ;  &c.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  dialect  of  Piers 
Plowman  differs  from  that  of  Chaucer  in  belonging  to  the  West 
rather  than  to  the  East  of  England. 

There  is  one  error  in  syntax  worthy  of  remark,  because  it  occurs 
rather  often;  viz.  that  the  author  sometimes  uses  a  singular  verb 
with  a  plural  noun,  especially  the  verb  is  or  was,  A  clear  example 
is  in  B.  V.  99. 

There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  spelling  which  is  very  noticeable,  and 
is  particularly  common  in  the  B-text,  viz.  the  use  of  a  mute  final  e  to 
denote  the  fact  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long;  precisely  as  in 
modem  English.  Thus  schope  is  written  for  schoop^  B.  prol.  2  ;  wote 
for  woot  or  wot  (with  long  4>\  B.  prol.  43.  This  use  of  the  mute 
final  e  is  very  unfortunate,  as  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the 
fully  pronounced  ^  by  a  thorough  study  of  Middle-English  phono- 
logy and  grammar. 


§  15.    The  Metre  of  the  Poem. 

The  metre  is  that  known  as  alliterative^  the  only  metre  which  in 
the  earliest  times  was  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  also 
resembles  the  older  kind  of  alliterative  poetry  in  being  entirely  with- 
out rime.     Poems  thus  composed  may  be  printed  either  in  short 
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lines  or  long  ones,  as  is  most  convenient.  I  have  adopted  the 
system  of  long  lines,  as  Early  English  poems  in  this  metre  and  of 
this  period  are  invariably  written  in  long  lines  in  the  MSS.,  except 
when  written  continuously,  as  we  write  prose*.  Every  long  line  is 
divided  into  two  short  lines  or  half-lines  by  a  pause,  the  position  of 
which  is  marked  in  the  MSS.  by  a  point  (sometimes  coloured  red), 
or  by  a  mark  resembling  an  inverted  semi-colon,  or,  very  rarely,  by 
a  mark  resembling  a  paragraph  mark  (f )  or  inverted  D  (a),  coloured 
red  and  blue  alternately.  In  some  MSS.,  but  these  are  generally 
inferior  ones,  the  mark  is  entirely  omitted.  It  is  also  not  infre- 
quently misplaced.  In  the  present  volume  the  position  of  the  pause 
is  denoted  by  a  raised  full-stop,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  it  almost 
invariably  points  out  the  right  place  for  a  slight  rest  in  reading,  and 
in  veiy  many  places  is  equivalent  to  a  comma  in  punctuation.  If 
we  employ  the  term  ^strong  syllable'  to  denote  those  syllables  which 
are  most  strongly  accented  and  are  of  greatest  weight  and  importance, 
and  'weak  syllable '  to  denote  those  having  a  slighter  stress  •  or  none 
at  all,  we  may  briefly  state  the  chief  rules  of  alliterative  verse,  as 
employed  by  our  author  and  other  writers  of  his  time,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

1.  Each  half-line  contains  two  or  more  strong  syllables,  two  being 
the  original  and  normal  number.  More  than  two  are  often  found 
in  the  first  half-line,  but  less  frequently  in  the  second. 

2.  The  initial-letters  which  are  common  to  two  or  more  of  these 
strong  syllables  being  called  the  rime-letters^  each  line  should  have 
two  rime-letters  in  the  first,  and  one  in  the  second  half.  The  two 
former  are  called  sub-letters^  the  latter  the  chief-letter, 

3.  The  chief-letter  should  begin  the  former  of  the  two  strong 
syllables  in  the  second  half-line.  If  the  line  contain  only  two  rime- 
letters,  it  is  because  one  of  the  sub-letters  is  dispensed  with. 

4.  If  the  chief-letter  be  a  consonant,  the  sub-letters  should  be 
the  same  consonant,  or  a  consonant  expressing  the  same  sound.  If 
a  vowel,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  sub-letters  be  also  vowels ;  they  need 
not  be  the  same,  and  in  practice  are  generally  different.  If  the 
chief-letter  be  a  combination  of  consonants,  such  as  sp^  chy  str^  and 
the  like,  the  sub-letters  frequently  present  the  same  combination, 
although  the  recurrence  of  the  first  letter  only  would  be  sufficient. 


*  So  written  in  MS.  Digby  10a. 

'  The  secondary  or  slighter  accents  are  often  difficult  to  determine. 
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These  rules  are  exemplified  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  prologue 

(B-text)  :— 

*In  a  j6mer  s6son  •  whan  xdft  was  the  xdnnc*, 
I  jA6pe  me  in  sArdxidea  *  as  I  a  x^epe  w^re. 
In  Mbite  as  an  A^remite  •  vn^61y  of  w6rke8, 
^ent  wyde  in  this  wdrld  *  f&6ndre8  to  h^re. 
Ac  on  a  Afiy  mdmynge  *  on  .^lueme  hdlles 
Me  bx/?l  a/<Jrly  •  oi  fixry,  me  thduBte; 
I  was  Ttfiry  foni/^dred  *  and  wioi  me  to  r6ste 
V'nder  a  ^r6de  ^anke  *  bi  a  ^mes  side, 
And  is  I  liy  and  /6ned  *  and  /6ked  in  )«  witeies, 
I  j/6mbred  in  a  j/6pyng  *  it  jw^yned  so  merye/ 

Line  i  has  j  for  its  rime-letter;  the  sub-letters  begin  somer  and 
seson ;  the  chief-letter  begins  soft.  The  s  beginning  sonne  may  be 
regarded  as  superfluous  and  accidental. 

Line  2  shews  sh  used  as  a  rime-letter.  The  syllables  marked 
with  a  diaeresis  are  to  be  fully  sounded,  and  counted  as  distinct 
syllables.  The  e  at  the  end  of  shape  merely  shews  that  the  preceding 
0  is  long,  and  is  not  syllabic. 

Line  3  is  tolerably  regular ;  it  reminds  us  that  the  vn-  in  vnholy 
is  a  mere  prefix,  and  that  the  true  base  of  the  word  is  holy^  beginning 
with  h. 

In  line  4,  the  initial  Win  Went  is  superfluous. 

In  line  5,  two  strong  syllables,  viz.  May  and  the  first  of  momynge^ 
come  together.     This  is  rare,  and  not  pleasing. 

In  line  6,  by-  in  byfel  is  a  mere  prefix ;  and  so  is^r-  \n  forwandred 
in  line  7. 

In  line  8,  the  b  in  bi  is  unnecessary  to  the  alliteration. 

In  line  9,  the  secondary  stress  upon  as  is  hardly  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  stress  upon  the  strong  syllables. 

In  line  10,  the  chief-letter  is  j,  but  the  sub-letters  exhibit  the  com- 
bination si. 

The  true  swing  and  rhythm  of  the  lines  will  soon  be  perceived 
A  few  variations  may  be  noticed. 

(a)  The  chief-letter  may  begin  the  second  strong  syllable  of  the 
second  half-line ;  as, — 

'Vn^ynde  to  her  ^yn  •  and  to  dlle  rristene;'  B.  i.  190. 

(b)  Sometimes  there  are  two  rime-letters  in  the  second  half-line, 

^  The  secondary  accents,  for  the  greater  clearness,  are  not  marked.  In  L  i, 
they  probably  fell  upon  the  words  In  and  was ;  in  1.  a,  upon  nu  and  /. 
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and  one  in  the  first.    Such  lines  are  rare ;  I  give  an  example  from 
the  A-text  of  the  poem,  ii.  112  : — 

*Tyle  he  had  jylner  *  for  his  siwes  and  his  s€\ynge,* 

(c)  The  chief-letter  is  sometimes  omitted ;  but  this  is  a  great 
blemish.  Thus,  in  1.  34  of  the  Prologue  (B-text),  nearly  all  the 
MSS.  have  synne/es,  instead  of  giVf/es,  which  is  the  reading  of  MS. 
R.  3.  14  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

(d)  By  a  bold  license,  the  rime-letter  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
beginning  of  weak  or  subordinate  syllables,  as  in  the  words /or,  whily 
in  the  lines : — 

'panne  lyHdned  hir^re  '/or  hym  >at  hir  made ;'  B,  i  58. 
'And  TCfith  him  to  u^nye  «dlh  w6  *  whil  g6d  is  in  h^ene;'  B.  ii.  106. 
These  last  examples  are  among  the  instances  which  go  to  shew  that 
Langland  was  not  very  particular  about  his  metre.  He  frequently 
neglects  to  observe  the  strict  rules,  and  evidently  considered  metre 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  sense.  These  remarks  may  per- 
haps  suffice,  since,  for  more  perfect  specimens  of  alliterative  verse, 
the  poems  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  should  be  particularly  studied. 
I  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  recommend 
the  careful  work  of  Dr.  Rosenthal  upon  Middle-English  Alliterative 
Verse,  entitled — *  Die  alliterierende  englische  Langzeile  im  xiv.  Jahr- 
hundert ;  von  F.  Rosenthal.  Halle ;  1877.'  This  work  is  founded 
upon  eight  alliterative  poems,  all  of  which  have  been  published  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  At  pp.  35-46  he  gives  comparative 
tables  to  all  three  texts  of  Piers  Plowman,  shewing  all  the  instances 
in  which  the  alliteration  of  the  A-text  varies  from  the  normal  form,  and 
indicating  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  lines  (if  any)  in  texts 
B  and  C.  The  comparison  is  continued  to  the  point  where  the 
A-text  ceases,  and  accordingly  ends  with  B.  x.  474  and  C.  xii.  296. 
These  tables  have  been  reprinted,  by  the  author's  kind  permission, 
in  the  General  Preface  to  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition 
of  the  poem. 

§  16.  Brief  account  of  the  Manuscripts, 

The  seventeenth  publication  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
was  my  edition  of  'Parallel  Extracts  from  twenty-nine  manuscripts  of 
Piers  Plowman,'  published  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further  infor- 
mation about  the  MSS.  and  their  contents.    This  led  to  further 
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discoveries,  and  enabled  me,  at  a  later  time,  to  describe  many  more 
than  those  there  noticed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  so  more  fuDy. 

Owing  to  the  finding  of  new  MSS.,  the  *roman'  numerals  assigned 
by  me  to  the  MSS.  do  not  strictly  express  the  correct  order,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  MSS.  in  the  exactest  manner  possible.  I 
arrange  them  below  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  which  MSS.  are  most 
closely  related  to  each  other,  but  retain,  for  convenience,  the  *roman' 
numerals  which  I  at  first  assigned  to  them.  Many  of  the  MSS.  are 
also  indicated,  in  the  footnotes,  by  capital  letters ;  and  I  now  give 
tables,  shewing  which  MSS.  the  ^roman'  numerals  and  the  capital 
letters  represent 

Roughly  speaking,  nos.  I-XII  and  nos.  XLIV,  XLV  belong  to 
the  A-text. 

Nos.  XIII-XXVIII  belong  to  the  B-text. 

Nos.  XXIX-XLIII  belong  to  the  C-Text. 

But  this  is  only  a  first  approximation  to  the  real  values  of  the 
MSS.,  and  is  only  assumed  for  convenience.  As  a  fact,  some  MSS. 
are  of  a  mixed  character.  There  is  a  set  in  which  the  former  part 
belongs  to  the  A-text,  and  the  latter  to  the  C-text ;  and  another  set 
in  which  the  former  part  belongs  to  the  C-text,  and  the  latter  part 
to  the  B-text.    We  thus  get  a  more  exact  classification,  as  follows : 

A-text.     Nos.  I.  II.  IV.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  XL  XII.  XLV,  {Ten,) 

B-text.  Nos.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  XV*  (i.  e.  the  lost  MS.  printed 
by  Crowley).  XVI.  XVII.  XVIIL  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII. 
XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.     {FourUen.) 

C-text.     Nos.  XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII.  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
XXXV.   XXXVI.   XXXVII.   XXXVIII.   XXXIX.  XL.   XLI. 
XLII.  XLIII.     {Fifteen.) 
Mixed  text;  A  and  C.     Nos.  IIL  V.  X.  XLIV.     {Fouk) 
Mixed  text;  C  and  B.     Nos.  XXIII.  XXIV.  XXV.    {ITiree,) 

NAMES  OF  THE  MSS.,   AS  NUMBERED. 

1.  Vernon  MS.,  Bodleian  Library.     (A-text) 
IL  Harleian  MS.,  no.  875 ;  British  Museum.     (A-text) 

III.  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  R.  3.  14.     {Mixed;  A  and  C.) 

IV.  Univ.  College,  Oxford.     (A-text) 

V.  Harleian  MS.,  no.  6041;  B.  M.     {Mixed;  A  and  C.) 

VI.  MS.  Douce  323 ;  Bodleian  Library.    (A-text.) 

VII.  MS.  Ashmole  1468,  Bodl.  Library.    (A-text) 

VIII.  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.    (A-text.) 

IX.  Harleian  MS.,  no.  3954 ;  B.  M.     (A-text) 
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X.  MS.  Digby  145,  Bodl.  library.    (Mixed;  A  and  C.) 
XI.  MS.  Rawlinson,  Poet  137,  Bodl.  library.     (A-text) 
XII.  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  D.  4.  12.    (A-text) 

XIII.  MS.  Laud  Misc  581,  Bodl.  Library.    (B-text) 

XIV.  MS.  Rawlinson,  Poet.  38,  Bodl.  Library;  4  leaves  of 

which  are  bound  up  in  MS.  Lansdowne  398,  in  the 
British  Museum.    (B-text) 
XV.  MS.   Trin.  Coll.   Cant   B.    15.    17.     (B-text;   printed 

by  Wright) 
XV*.  MS.  printed  by  Crowley.    {Lost) 
XVI.  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's  MS.    (B-tort.) 
XVII.  Ashbumham  MS.  no.  129.     (B-text.) 
XVIIL  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    (B-text) 
XIX.  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  LI.  4.  14.    (B-text) 
XX.  Ashbumham  MS.  no.  130.    (B-text.) 
XXI.  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  Gg.  4.  31.    (B-text) 
XXIL  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  Dd.  1. 17.    (B-text) 

XXIII.  MS.  Bodley  814,  Oxford.    {Mixed;  C  and  B.) 

XXIV.  MS.  Additional  10574;  B.  M.     {Mixed;  G  and  B.) 
XXV.  MS.  Cotton,  Calig.  A.  xi;  B.  M.    [Mixed;  C  and  B.) 

XXVI.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    (B-text) 
XXVII.  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    (B-text.) 
XXVIII.  MS.  Phillipps  8252 ;  at  Cheltenham.    (B-text.) 
XXIX.  MS.  Phillipps  8231.    (C-text) 
XXX.  MS.  Laud  656 ;  BodL  Library.    (C-text.) 
XXXI.  MS.  Bodley  851.    (C-text) 
XXXII.  The  Earl  of  Ilchester's  MS.    (C-text.) 

XXXIII.  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  B.  xvi ;  B.  M,    (C-text) 

XXXIV.  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  Ff.  5.  35.    (C-text.) 
XXXV.  MS.  Corpus  Christi  ColL  Cambridge,  na  293.    (C-text) 

XXXVI.  MS.  Camb.  Univ.  Libnuy,  Dd.  3.  13.     (C-text) 
XXXVII.  MS.  Digby  171,  BodL  Library.    (C-text) 
XXXVIII.  MS.  Douce  104,  Bodl.  Library.    (C-text.) 
XXXIX.  MS.  Digby  102,  BodL  Library.    (C-text.) 
XL.  Harleian  MS.,  no.  2376;  B.  M.    (C-text) 
XLI.  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  D.  4.  i.     (C-text) 
XLII.  Royal  MS.,  18.  B.xvii;  B.  M.    (C-text) 
XLIII.  MS.  PhiUipps  9056.    (C-text.) 
XUV.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  MS.    {Mixed;  A  and  C.) 
XLV.  MS.  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  of  Ripley  Castle, 
Yorkshire.    (A-text.) 
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LETTERS   DENOTING   VARIOUS   MSS. 

Some  of  the  above  MSS.  are  denoted  in  the  footnotes  and  else- 
where by  letters.  In  the  A-text,  the  letters  employed  are  V,  H,  T, 
U,  H2,  and  D.  They  denote  the  first  six  MSS.  (I  to  VI)  in  the 
above  list,  and  are  chosen  as  representing  the  words  Vernon, 
Harley,  Trinity,  University,  Harley,  and  Douce. 

In  the  B-text,  the  letters  employed  are  L,  R,  W,  Y,  O,  C2,  C, 
and  B.  They  denote  MSS.  XIII-XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXII,  and 
XXIII  in  the  above  list,  and  are  chosen  as  representing  the  words 
Laud,  Rawlinson,  Wright  *,  Yates-Thompson,  Oriel,  Cambridge  (no.  2), 
Cambridge,  and  Bodley. 

In  the  C-text,  the  letters  employed  are  P,  E,  I,  M,  F,  S,  G, 
and  K.  (Also  B  and  T,  which,  as  being  mixed  texts,  have  been 
already  mentioned.)  These  letters  denote  MSS.  XXIX,  XXX,  and 
XXXII-XXXVII  in  the  above  list.  Most  of  them  can  be  re- 
membered by  connecting  them  with  the  word  they  are  meant  to 
symbolise;  but  a  few  are  arbitrarily  chosen.  Thus  P,  I,  M,  K 
represent,  respectively,  Phillipps,  Ilchester,  Museum',  Keiielm- 
Digby.  F  represents  MS.  Ff,  5.  35  (Camb.  Univ.  Library).  S  is 
the  last  letter  of  Corpus.  Only  E  (=Laud  656),  and  G  (=Camb. 
Univ.  Dd.  3. 13)  have  no  symbolic  meaning.  I  have  also,  in  my 
larger  edition,  used  A  to  denote  MS.  Ashmole,  and  Z  to  denote 
MS.  Bodley  851.  I  had  intended  to  use  N  to  denote  MS.  Harl, 
2376,  but  it  was  not  worth  collating. 

The  above  letters,  when  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as 
follows. 

A.  MS.  Ashmole ;  no.  VII.    (A-text.) 

B.  Bodley  814 ;  no.  XXIII.    (Mixed;  C  and  B.) 

C.  Cambridge ;  no.  XXII*    (B-text.) 

C2.  Cambridge  (later  MS.) ;  no.  XIX.    (B-text.) 

D.  Douce  323;  no.  VI.     (A-text.) 

E.  Laud  656  \  no.  XXX.    (C-text.) 

F.  Ff.  5.  35,  in  Camb.  Univ.  Library;  no.  XXXIV.    (C-text.) 

G.  Dd.  3.  13,  in  the  same;  no.  XXXVI.    (C-text.) 
H.  Harl.  875 ;  no.  II.    (A-text.) 

H2.  Harl.  6041 ;  no.  V.     {Mixed ;  A  and  C.) 
I.  Ilchester;  no.  XXXIL    (C-text) 

^  Because  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  printed  this  Trinity  MS.  in  extenso, 
*  The  only  good  example  of  the  C-text  in  the  (British)  Museun. 
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K.  Kenelm-Digby  171 ;  no.  XXXVII.    (C-text.) 

L.  Laud  Misc.  581 ;  no.  XIII.    (B-text)    Adopted  as  the  text, 

M.  Museum  MS.  \  Cott  Vesp.  B.  xvi ;  no.  XXXIII.    (C-text.) 

N.  HarleiaN  MS.  2376;  no.  XL.    (C-text) 

O.  Oriel  MS.  \  no  XVIII.    (B-text.) 

P.  Phillipps  MS.  8231 ;  no.  XXIX.  (C-text).    Adopted  as  the  text. 

^    |IUwlmsonMS.Poet38.)    ^XIV.    (B-text.) 
I  Lansdowne  398.  ) 

S.  Corpus  MS.,  Camb. ;  no.  XXXV.    (C-text) 

T.  Trinity  MS.  R.  3.  14;  no.  IIL    (Mixed-,  A  and  C.) 

U.  University  ColL,  Oxford ;  no.  IV.    (A-text.) 

V.  Vernon  MS.,  Oxford ;  no.  I.    (A-text)    AdopUd  as  the  text. 

W.  MS.  printed  by  Wright ;  no.  XV.    (B-text.) 

Y.  Mr.  Yates  Thompson's  MS. ;  no.  XVI.    (B-text.) 

Z.  MS.  Bodley  851;  no.  XXXI.    (C-text.) 

I  may  add  that  Whitaker  printed  his  edition  from  MS.  P. 

§  17.  Classification  and  Description  of  the  Mss. 

A  classification  of  the  MSS.  has  lately  been  made  by  Dr.  Richard 
Kron,  with  the  title  'William  Langley's  Buch  von  Peter  dem  PflUger.' 
His  results  agree,  in  the  main,  with  my  own,  but  he  has  examined 
the  less  important  MSS.  with  greater  care  than  I  gave  to  them,  as  my 
object  was  only  to  discover  the  value  of  such  as  were  most  worth 
collating.  I  therefore  follow  his  classification  as  regards  the  groups 
of  MSS.  of  a  similar  type. 

Tert  A;  group  a:  I.  II.  Group  b :  XL  IV.  XLV.  XII.  Group 
c :  IIL  V.  XLIV.  VIII.  X.    Group  d :  VL  IX.  VII. 

Text  B ;  group  a :  XIIL  XVII.  XIV.  Group  d :  XV.  (and  XV*), 
XXVIL  XX.  Group  c:  XVIII.  XLX.  XXL  XVL  Group  d: 
XXVI.  XXVIII.  Group  e:  XXII.  Group  /:  XXIIL  XXIV. 
XXV. 

Text  O;  group  a:  XXIX.  XXX.  XL.  Group  d:  XXXIL 
XXXVIIL  XXXIX.  {part/y  IIL  V.  XLIV.  X ;  also  XXIIL  XXIV. 
XXV.)  Group  r:  XXXI.  Group  d:  XXXVII.  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
Group  e :  XXXV.  XLL  XXXVI.  XLIL     Group /(?) :  XLIIL 

I  now  give  very  brief  descriptions  of  the  MSS.,  in  the  order 
indicated  in  the  above  groups. 

L — Text  A;  group  a.  Printed  as  the  Text,  as  far  as  A.  xL  180. 
Denoted  by  V. 

VOL.  II,  e 
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MS.  Vernon,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  The  best  text, 
but  imperfect  at  the  end.  It  occasionally  omits  necessary  lines. 
The  dialect  in  which  the  poem  was  first  written  has  been  modi- 
fied by  a  Southern  scribe  \  whence  the  numerous  Southern  forms. 
After  A.  xi.  i8o,  a  leaf  has  been  cut  out  of  the  MS.,  so  that  all 
that  follows  is  lost.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  writing  is  in 
double  columns,  so  that  each  leaf  contains  about  320  lines. 

II. — Text  A ;  group  a.    Denoted  in  the  footnotes  by  H. 

MS.  Harley  875;  in  the  British  Museum.  Imperfect,  having 
lost  vi.  S2-vii.  2,  and  all  after  viii.  144.  It  contains  some  lines 
not  found  in  other  copies;  and  agrees  more  closely  than  any 
other  copy  with  MS.  I.  above. 

XI. — Text  A;  group  b.  The  only  copy  which  contains  the 
whole  of  Passus  xii.,  and  from  which  the  text  of  that  Passus  is 
(mainly)  printed. 

MS.  Rawlinson,  Poet.  137;  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Many  of 
its  readings  resemble  those  of  MS.  IV. ;  and  it  retains  the  passage 
X.  205-xi.  47,  which  is  wanting  in  that  MS.  , . 

IV. — Text  A;  group  b.  Denoted  in  the  footnotes  by  u. 

MS.  no.  45  in  the  library  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Some 
of  the  text  is  transposed,  just  as  in  MS.  XI.  (above).  It  is  also 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  19  lines  of  Passus  xii.  Oddly 
enough,  the  same  MS.  also  contains  a  fragment  of  a  different  A-text 
(Pass.  ii.  1-23). 

XLV.— Text  A;  group  b. 

MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  of  Ripley  Castle, 
Yorkshire.  Remarkable  as  containing  a  large  portion  (1-88)  of 
Passus  xii.  Five  of  the  lines  in  this  portion  occur  in  no  other 
copy ;  these  are  lines  65,  74-76,  and  78, 

XII.— Text  A ;  group  b.     Not  collated. 

MS.  Dublin  D.  4.  12.  Imperfect;  ending  at  A.  vii.  45.  Some 
of  the  text  is  transposed,  nearly  as  in  MSS.  XI.  and  IV.  It  closely 
resembles  these  MSS.;  but  is  much  corrupted  here  and  there, 
whilst  the  dialect  has  been  turned  into  Northumbrian, 

III. — Mixed  text;  partly  Text  A;  groups.  Used  to  form  the 
Text  in  A.  xi.  181-303.  Denoted  in  the  footnotes  by  T.  Contains 
also  a  portion  of  the  C-text,  viz.  C.  xii.  297  to  the  end. 

MS.  R.  3.  14  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Ap- 
parently the  oldest  MS.  of  this  (the  largest)  group.  This  MS.  con- 
tains the  drawing  which  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  T.  Wright's 
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edition  of  Piers  Plowman.     It  represents  two  men  ploughing  with 
two  oxen ;  one  man  holds  the  plough,  and  the  other  a  goad. 

V. — Mixed  text  \  partly  Text  A;  group  c.  Denoted  in  the  foot- 
notes by  H  2.  It  contains  also  a  portion  of  the  C-text,  viz.  C.  xii. 
297  to  the  end. 

MS.  Harl.  6041.  This  MS.  is  noticed  by  Warton,  in  his  History 
of  English  Poetry  :  and  his  conjecture,  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest 
class,  is  perfectly  right.  It  resembles  the  MS.  just  above,  but  is  of 
inferior  value. 

XLIV. — Mixed  text ;  partly  A-text  (slightly  amplified) ;  group  r. 
Contains  also  C.  xiii.  i  to  the  end. 

MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  scribe 
frequently  omits  lines,  but  he  also  inserts  lines,  most  of  which, 
strangely  enough,  really  belong  to  the  B-text.  Many  of  the  read- 
ings are  peculiar  and  corrupt.  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
MS.  III. 

VIII.— Text  A;  group  c.    Not  collated. 

MS.  no.  150  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  contains  only  the  Prologue  and 
Passus  i-viii.  The  readings  frequently  agree  with  those  of  MS. 
Ill,  but  many  corruptions  have  been  introduced  by  the  scribe's 
excessive  love  of  alliteration.  It  seems  to  have  been  partly  written 
out  from  memory,  odd  half-lines  being  supplied  from  the  scribe's 
own  head. 

X. — Mixed  text-,  partly  A-text,  amplified;  group  c.  Not  col- 
lated. 

MS.  Digby  145,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  This  is  an 
amplification  of  the  A-text,  as  it  contains  the  *  council  of  the  rats,' 
belonging  to  the  Prologue  of  the  B-text.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
MS.  IX  (below).  It  also  contains  C.  xii.  297  to  the  end.  It  is 
a  poor  copy. 

VI. — ^Text  A ;  group  d.     Denoted  in  the  footnotes  by  D. 

MS.  Douce  323,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  follows  MS.  III. 
lather  closely,  but  is  full  of  gross  blunders.  It  contains  the  Prologue, 
and  Passus  i-xi.  Some  of  the  matter  is  transposed;  thus,  in 
Passus  i,  the  order  is  thus :  lines  1-79,  143-167,  80-127  (128-142 
omitted)^  143-end. 

IX. — ^Text  A,  amplified ;  group  d.     Not  collated. 

MS.  Harley  3954,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  the 
*  council  of  the  rats,'  belonging  to  the  Prologue  of  the  B-text,  in 
which  respect  it  resembles  MS.  X. ;  with  other  amplifications.     It 
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ends  with  Passus  xi.  Several  passages  appear  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted. 

VIL— Text  A;  group  d.     Not  collated. 

MS.  Ashmole  1468,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Imperfect  at  the 
beginning ;  begins  at  A.  i.  142,  and  ends  with  Passus  xi.  In  some 
readings  it  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

XIII. — Text  B  ;  group  a.  MS.  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  text, 
and  denoted  by  L, 

MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  best  copy  of 
the  B-text,  carefully  and  minutely  corrected.  I  believe  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  author's  autograph  copy.  Wherever  a 
slight  mistake  is  left  in  the  text,  there  is  a  mark  at  the  side  to  call 
attention  to  it.     In  any  case,  it  is  our  best  authority. 

XVII.— Text  B ;  group  a.     Not  collated. 

MS.  Ashbumham  129,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  This  MS. 
closely  agrees  with  the  foregoing.  It  retains  the  passage  (B.  xvi. 
56-91)  which  MS.  XXII.  and  others  omit. 

XIV.— Text  B ;  group  a.     Denoted  by  B. 

MS.  Rawlinson,  Poet.  38,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Four  leaves 
of  this  MS.  are  bound  up  in  MS.  Lansdowne  398,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  contain  B.  prol.  i2S-i.  137.  The  first,  second,  seventh, 
and  eighth  leaves  are  lost,  as  also  8  leaves  which  contained  B.  xviii. 
411-XX.  27,  It  frequently  omits  lines ;  but  it  also  contains  160  lines 
not  in  other  MSS.  of  the  B-text,  and  is  really  a  copy  of  the  B-text  with 
later  improvements  and  after-thoughts^  at  any  rate  as  r^ards  these 
additional  passages.  The  additional  lines  are  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  duly  noticed  in  the  footnotes.  See  especially  B.  xi.  374-384, 
419-421;  xii.  57-59,  118-127,  152,  153;  xiii.  164-171,293-299, 
400-409,  437-454;  xiv.  227-237 ;  xv.  239-243,  298,  299,  464-477i 
S39"SS6 ;  &c.    These  lines  are  not  in  Wright's  edition. 

XV.— Text  B ;  group  b.     Denoted  by  W. 

MS.  marked  B.  15.  17  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  and  printed  in  extenso  by  Mr.  Wright.  A  remarkably  good 
MS.,  and  but  slightly  inferior  to  MS.  XIII.  It  omits,  here  and 
there,  about  a  dozen  lines.  It  contains  the  line  B.  xiii.  49,  which 
was  omitted  in  Wright's  edition  by  accident. 

XV*.— Text  B ;  group  b. 

MS.  printed  by  Crowley  in  1550,  and  now  lost.  Its  text  re- 
sembles that  of  XV,  very  closely.  In  one  passage  (v.  166)  it  has  a 
singular  addition* 
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Sftint  gregoiy  was  a  good  pope,  &  had  a  good  forwyt 
That  no  priores  were  priest,  for  y*  he  pronided 
Lest  happeli  they  had  had  no  grace,  to  hold  harlatri  in. 
For  they  are  tide  of  her  tonges,  &  muste  al  secretes  tel. 

The  two  last  lines  are  in  no  other  copy,  yet  they  may  be  genuine. 
The  word  harlatri  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'a  scurrilous  tale/  as  in 
B.  V.  413. 

XXVII. — ^Text  B ;  group  b,  A  mere  transcript,  and  not  a  good 
one,  of  Rogers's  edition  of  1561. 

MS.  no.  201  in  the  library  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
Worthless. 

XX— Text  B ;  group  b.    Not  collated. 

MS.  Ashbumham  130,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  faulty 
copy,  with  attempted  'corrections,'  which  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  Crowley's  printed  edition.  The  same  MS.  contains  also  a 
fragment  of  Piers  Plowman,  viz.  B,  ii.  208-iii.  72,  which  is  quite 
distinct  (and  different)  from  the  complete  copy* 

XVIII.— Text  B ;  group  c.    Denoted  by  O. 

MS.  no.  79  in  the  hbrary  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A  neat  and 
good  copy,  with  very  regular  grammatical  forms,  in  the  Midland 
dialect  Four  leaves  have  been  unfortunately  lost;  the  missing 
passages  are  B.  xvii.  96-340  and  xix.  276-355.  It  contains  one 
remarkable  variation ;  see  footnote  to  p.  444. 

XIX— Text  B ;  group  c.    Denoted  by  O  2. 

MS.  LL  4.  14  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  Apparently 
copied  from  the  Oriel  MS.  when  perfect,  thus  preserving  the  passages 
which  are  wanting  in  that  MS.  It  also  contains  the  line  noticed  in 
the  footnote  to  p.  444.  Very  serviceable  for  filling  up  the  gaps  in 
the  preceding  MS. 

This  same  MS.  contains  the  unique  copy  of  Richard  the  Redeless. 
The  whole  MS.  is  in  the  same  handwriting. 

XXI.— Text  B ;  group  c.    Not  collated. 

MS.  Gg.  4.  31  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  A  late  and 
sometimes  faulty  copy  from  a  fair  text,  which  has  many  readings  in 
common  with  the  MS.  next  described. 

XVI.— Text  B ;  group  c.    Denoted  by  Y. 

MS.  in  the  possession  of  H.  Yates  Thdmpson,  Esq.  A  fair  text, 
which  has  furnished  some  useful  readings. 

XXVL— Text  B ;  group  d.     Not  collated. 

MS.  no.  201  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.     It 
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contains  several  additional  lines,  which  are  often  spurious.  The 
method  of  division  of  the  poem  into  Passus  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  MS. 

XXVIII.— Text  B ;  group  d.     Not  collated. 
MS.  Phillipps  8252  (formerly  MS.  Heber  1088).     A  somewhat 
mixed  text,  chiefly  of  the  B-type,  with  some  additions  from  the  C-text, 
quite  unlike  those  in  MS.  XIV.     Not  of  much  value. 
XXII.— Text  B ;  group  e.     Denoted  by  O. 
MS.  Dd.  I.  17  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.    A  remark- 
able text,  with  frequent  examples  of  Northern  forms.     It  omits 
several  lines,  especially  the  passage  B.  xvi.  56-91.    Yet  it  is  well 
worth  consulting.     I  have  admitted  into  the  text  a  few  additional 
lines  from  this  MS.     These  are:  B.  v.    273,   338,   569;  vi.  493 
XV.  224.     They  are  all  explanatory,  and  help  to  make  the  sense 
clearer  or  fuller.     But  I  fear  that  they  are  not  genuine,  and  I  now 
think  that  they  should  have  been  excluded. 

XXIIl.— Mixed  Text ;  partly  Text  B,  group/;  and  partly  Text  C, 
group  d.     Denoted  by  B. 

MS.  Bodley  814  (Oxford).  A  disappointing  MS. ;  it  presents  a 
combination  of  texts,  the  point  0/  junction  being  somewhere  about 
1.  121  of  Pass.  ii.  (B).  Before  that  point,  it  resembles  the  C-text,  but 
afterwards  approaches  the  B-text,  with  which,  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  Passus  iii.,  it  agrees  very  closely  down  to  the  end  of  the 
poem.     Many  of  the  readings  are  quite  corrupt. 

XKIY,— Mixed  Text;  partly  Text  B,  group/;  and  partly  Text  C, 
group  d. 

MS.  Additional  10574,  in  the  British  Museum.  Imperfect  at  the 
end.     A  duplicate  of  the  preceding  MS. 

XXV.— Mixed  Text;  partly  Text  B,  group  /;  and  partly  Text  C, 
group  ^. 

MS.  Cotton,  Caligula  A.  xi. ;  in  the  British  Museum.  An  exact 
copy  of  either  XXIII.  or  XXIV. ;  probably  of  the  former. 

XXIX. — Text  C ;  group  a.  Printed  at  length,  and  denoted  by  P. 
MS.  Phillipps  8231  (formerly  Heber  973).  Printed  (not  without 
many  mistakes)  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  now  reprinted.  The  best  MS. 
of  the  C-type,  but  not  always  correct.  Several  of  the  worst  mis- 
spellings have  been  corrected,  the  false  forms  being  relegated  to  the 
footnote.  The  commonest  error  consists  in  the  confusion  of  initial 
w  with  initial  wA.  We  also  find  e  miswritten  for  0,  and  0  for  e. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  Western  grammatical  forms. 
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XXX.— Text  C ;  group  a.    Denoted  by  B. 

MS.  Laud  656,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  neat  MS. ;  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  preceding. 

XL. — ^Text  C ;  group  a.    Not  collated. 

MS.  HarL  2376,  in  the  British  Museum.  A  faulty  copy,  with 
numerous  alterations  for  the  worse. 

XXXII.— Text  C ;  group  b.    Denoted  by  I. 

MS.  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  A  curious,  imperfect,  yet 
important  MS.  The  text  has  been  made  up  from  two  imperfect 
texts,  an  A-text  and  a  C-text  \  some  of  the  matter  comes  twice  over ; 
several  leaves  have  been  lost ;  the  remaining  ones  have  been  mis- 
numbered,  and  then  bound  up  in  the  wrong  order.  Partly  injured 
by  rats.  In  C.  xiii.  206,  where  a  line  required  to  complete  the  sense 
occurs  in  this  MS.  only,  the  rats  have  eaten  away  the  latter  half  of  it ! 
The  C-text  part  of  this  MS.  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  earlier  draught 
of  that  text,  with  fewer  alterations  than  in  most  of  the  other  MSS. 

XXXVIII.— Text  C ;  group  b.    Not  collated. 

MS.  Douce  104,  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.  It  abounds  with  rudely 
drawn  pictures.  The  text  resembles  that  of  the  preceding,  but  it  is 
of  the  C-type  throughout. 

XXXIX.— Text  C ;  group  b.    Not  collated. 

MS.  Digby  102,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  poem  is  written 
as  prose,  to  save  space ;  but  the  divisions  into  lines  and  half-lines 
are  marked.  Imperfect  at  the  beginning.  Begins  at  C.  iii.  156. 
Resembles  the  preceding. 

*^*  To  this  group  belong  the  MSS.  containing  a  mixed  Text ; 
whether  the  mixture  be  with  an  A-type  or  a  B-type.  These  MSS. 
have  been  already  described,  and  are  as  follows.  Mixed  \  A  and  C  : 
MSS.  Ill,  V,  XLIV,  X  (see  pp.  kvi,  bcvii).  Mixed  \  B  and  C : 
MSS.  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV  (see  p.  bcx). 

XXXI.— Text  C;  group  c.    Not  collated;  denoted  by  Z. 

MS.  Bodley  851  (Oxford).  The  text  is  a  mixed  one,  and  in  several 
hands.  The  former  part  is  mere  rubbish,  written  out  from  imper- 
fect recollection.  But  the  latter  part,  beginning  with  C.  Pass,  xi., 
exhibits  a  very  fair  text 

XXXVII.— Text  C;  group  dy  influenced  by  a  MS.  of  group  b. 
Denoted  by  K. 

MS.  Digby  171,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  good  MS.  as  fer  as  it 
goes,  but  imperfect  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Begins  at 
C.  iii.  217 ;  ends  at  C.  xvi.  65. 
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XXXIII.— Text  C ;  group  d.    Denoted  by  M, 

MS.  Cotton,  Vespasian  B.  xvi,  in  the  British  Museum.  One  leaf  is 
missing,  which  contained  C.  xix.  24S-XX.  30.  Some  of  the  subject- 
matter  has  been  transposed  in  Passus  xviii.  It  supplies  an  important 
line,  completing  a  sentence,  viz.  C.  xviii.  116. 

XXXIV. — Text  C;  group  d,  influenced  by  a  MS.  of  group  e. 
Denoted  by  P. 

MS.  Ff.  5.  3S  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  Imperfect ; 
the  missing  passages  are  C.  viii.  265-x.  181,  and  C.  xiv.  94-xvi.  178. 
It  often  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  some  peculiar  and  faulty 
readings.  (I  have  given  a  transcript  of  this  MS.  to  the  British  Museum.) 

XXXV.— Text  C ;  group  e.    Denoted  by  S. 

MS.  no.  293  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Imperfect;  having  lost  C.  ix.  268-xi.  94,  C.  xvi.  80-156,  the  whole 
of  Pass,  xvii,  xviii,  xix,  xx,  and  xxi,  and  xxii.  8-323.  Yet  the  text  is 
good. 

XLI.— Text  C ;  group  e.    Not  collated. 

MS.  D.  4. 1  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Resembles 
the  text  in  the  preceding. 

XXXVI.— Text  C ;  group  e.    Denoted  by  G. 

MS.  Dd.  3.  13  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  Resembles 
the  text  in  MS.  XXXV  (above).  Many  single  lines  are  omitted, 
as  well  as  the  following  passages,  viz. ;  i.  1-153,  ^dv.  227-xv.  40,  xvi. 
288-xvii.  41,  and  xxiii.  40-386. 

XLIL— Text  C ;  group  e.    Not  collated. 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  18.  B.  xvii.  in  the  British  Museum.  Resembles 
the  above. 

XLIII.  Text  C ;  group /(?).     Not  collated. 

MS.  Phillipps  9056  (formerly  MS.  Heber  974).  It  has  lost  42 
lines  at  the  end.  A  good  deal  spoiled  by  damp.  Of  the  C-type ; 
but  its  exact  value  is  doubtful.    It  was  probably  never  a  good  copy. 


§  18.    Description  of  the  Printed  Editions  (B-Text). 

Of  the  earliest  printed  editions  by  Robert  Crowley,  there  are 
certainly  three  different  impressions,  all  printed  in  one  year,  viz.  in 
1550. 

{a)  The  first  impression  has  on  the  title-page— 'The  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  now  fyrste  imprynted  by  Roberte  Crowley,  dwellyng 
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in  Ely  rentes  in  Holbume.  Anno  Domini.  1505.*  Cum  priuilegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.'  It  contains  117  leaves,  not  including  the 
tide  or  the  leaf  on  which  is  the  printer's  address  to  the  reader,  or  1 19 
leaves  in  all  The  signature  of  Fol.  cxvii.  is  Gg  i.  Copies  are 
rather  scarce;  there  are,  however,  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  the  one,  on  paper,  was  once  the  property  of  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
and  the  other,  on  vellum,  is  in  the  Grenville  collection.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  it  is  Crowley's  address,  which  is  worth  reprinting 
here.     It  is  as  follows. 

*The  Printer  to  the  Reader. 

"D  E)nige  desyerous  to  knowe  the  name  of  the  Autoure  of  this  most 
worthy  worke  (gentle  reader)  and  the  tyme  of  the  writynge  of  the 
same  :  I  did  not  onely  gather  togyther  suche  aunciente  copies  as  I 
could  come  by,  but  also  consult  such  me  as  I  knew  to  be  more 
exercised  in  the  studie  of  antiquities,  then  I  my  selfe  haue  ben.  And 
by  some  of  them  I  haue  learned  that  the  Autour  was  named  Roberte* 
langelande,  a  Shropshere  man  borne  in  Cleybirie,  aboute  viii.  myles 
from  Malueme  hilles.* 

For  the  time  when  it  was  written  :  it  chaunced  me  to  se  an 
auncient  copye,  in  the  later  ende  wherof  was  noted,  that  the  same 
copye  was  written  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  .M.iiii.C.  and  nyne,' 
which  was  before  thys  presente  yere,  an  hundred  &  xli.  yeres.  And 
in  the  seconde  side  of  the  .Ixviii.  leafe  of  thys  printed  copye,  I 
finde  metion  of  a  dere  yere,  that  was  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde, 
M.iii.  hundred  and  .L.*  lohn  Chichester  than  beynge  mayre  of 
London.  So  that  this  I  may  be  bold  to  reporte,  that  it  was  fyrste 
made  and  wrytten  after  the  yeare  of  our  lord  .M.iii.C.L.  and  before 
the  yere  .M,iiiiC,  and  .ix  which  meane  spase  was  .lix  yeres.  We 
may  iustiy  coiect  therfore  y*  it  was  firste  written  about  two  hundred 
yeres  paste,  in  the  tyme  of  Kynge  Edwarde  the  thyrde.  In  whose 
tyme  it  pleased  God  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  se  hys  truth, 

^  An  evident  mistake  for  1550.  Neither  Lowndes  nor  Hazlitt  seem  to  have 
observed  this  singular  misprint ;  but  see  Ames,  Typogr.  Antiq.  ii.  758. 

*  Without  doubt,  Crowley's  authority  was  John  Bale.  I  consider  the  distance 
from  Cleobury  Mortimer  to  the  Malvern  Hills  to  be  rather  a  long  *  eight  miles.' 

'  An  important  statement,  and  a  very  probable  one.  MS.  Douce  104  (C-type) 
is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  i.e.  1427  or  1428. 

*  Crowley's  MS.  was  wrong ,  Chichester  was  mayor  in  1370.  The  right  readmg 
in  B.  xiii.  270  is  *  twies  thretty  and  ten ' ;  but  Crowley  has  twenty  for  thrttty  (30). 
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geuing  them  boldenes  of  herte,  to  open  their  mouthes  and  crye  oute 
agaynste  the  worckes  of  darckenes,  as  did  lohn  wicklefe,  who  also 
in  those  dayes  translated  the  holye  Bible  into  the  Englishe  tonge, 
and  this  writer  who  in  reportynge  certaine  visions  and  dreames,  that 
he  fayned  him  selfe  to  haue  dreamed :  doeth  moste  christianlye  en- 
struct  the  weake,  and  sharply  rebuke  the  obstinate  blynde.  There  is 
no  maner  of  vice,  that  reigneth  in  anye  estate  of  men,  whiche  this 
wryter  hath  not  godly,  leamedlye,  and  wittilye,  rebuked.  He  wrote 
altogyther  in  miter ;  but  not  after  y®  maner  of  our  rimers  that  write 
nowe  adayes  (for  his  verses  ende  not  alike)  but  the  nature  of  hys 
miter  is,  to  haue  thre  wordes  at  the  leaste  in  euery  verse  whiche 
beginnie  with  some  one  letter.  As  for  ensample,  the  firste  two  verses 
of  the  boke  renne  vpon  .s.  as  thus. 

In  a  somer  season  whan  sette^  was  the  Sonne, 
I  shope  me  into  shrobbes,  as  I  a  shepe  were. 

The  next  runneth  vpon  .H.  as  thus. 

In  habite  as  an  Hennite  vnholy  of  werckes.  &c. 

This  thinge  noted,  the  miter  shal  be  very  pleasaunt  to  read.  The 
Englishe  is  according  to  the  time  it  was  written  in,  and  the  sence 
somewhat  darcke,  but  not  so  harde,  but  that  it  may  be  vnderstande 
of  suche  as  will  not  sticke  to  breake  the  shell  of  the  nutte  for  the 
kemelles  sake. 

As  for  that  is  written  in  the  .xxxvi.  leafe  of  thys  boke  concemynge 
a  dearth  the  to  come  :  is  spoke  by  the  knoweledge  of  astronomie  as 
may  wel  be  gathered  bi  that  he  saith,  Satume  sente  him  to  tell* 
And  that  whiche  foloweth  and  geueth  it  the  face  of  a  prophecye  :  is 
lyke  to  be  a  thinge  added  of  some  other  man  than  the  fyrste  autour. 
For  diuerse  copies  haue  it  diuerslye.  For  where  the  copie  that  I 
folowe  hath  thus. 

And  when  you'  se  the  siinne  amisse,  &  two*  monkes  heades 
And  a  mayde  hane  the  niaistrye,  and  mulliplie  by  eyght' 

'  A  convincing  proof  to  me  that  Crowley*8  MS.  had  softe,  which  he  misread. 
The  old  form  of  the  past  participle  was  set,  not  sefie, 

■  See  B.  Pass.  vi.  327-329  ;  p.  322. 

'  Of  conrse  his  MS.  had^^  in  the  nominative ;  accordingly,  in  the  text  itself,  he 
printed  ^tf. 

*  The  second  impression  reads  fAre  here,  bat  both  impressions  read  two  in  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  his  text. 

'  In  the  text  itself,  the  first  impression  has  e^g^k/,  but  later  impressions  have 
hight. 
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Some  other  haue 

Three  shyppes  and  a  shefe,  wyth  an  eight  folowynge 
Shall  brynge  bale  and  battel],  on  both  halfe  the  mone.* 

Nowe  for  that  whiche  is  written  in.  the  .1,  leafe,  coceming  the 
suppression  of  Abbaies :  the  scripture  there  alledged,  declareth  it 
to  be  gathered  of  the  iuste  iudgment  of  god,  whoe  wyll  not  suffer 
abomination  to  raigne  vnpunished.' 

Loke  not  vpon  this  boke  therfore,  to  talke  of  wonders  paste  or  to 

come,  but  to  amende  thyne  owne  misse,  which  thou  shalt  fynd  here 

moste  charitably  rebuked.    The  spirite  of  god  gyue 

the  grace  to  walke  in  the  waye  of  truthe, 

to  Gods  glory,  &  thyne  owne 

soules  healthe. 

So  be  it' 

The  first  impression  has  a  few  marginal  notes,  but  these  are  far 
less  numerous  than  in  the  later  impressions. 

{b)  The  second  and  third  impressions  are  both  said  to  be  *  nowe 
the  seconde  time  imprinted,'  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  was 
printed  first,  nor  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  the  copies  are  always 
bound  up  rightly.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  quires  of  one  impression 
are  sometimes  supplemented  by  quires  from  the  other.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  true  second  impression  is  that  which  resembles  the  first 
most  nearly,  and  the  right  title-page  runs  as  follows : — *  The  vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  nowe  the  seconde  time  imprinted  by  Roberte 
Crowley  dwellynge  in  Elye  rentes  in  Holbume.  Whereunto  are 
added  certayne  notes  and  cotations  in  the  mergyne,  geuynge  light  to 

the  Reader,  &c Imprinted  at  London  by  Roberte  Crowley, 

dwellyng  in  Elye  rentes  in  Holbume.  The  yere  of  our  Lord  .M.D.L. 
Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.'  And  on  the  last  page,  we 
find  in  the  third  line  (Pass.  xx.  381)  the  words  Fryers  dca^findingy  as 
in  the  first  impression,  and  the  colophon  begins  with  *  Imprinted.' 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  description  in  the  British  Museum,  marked 
1077  ^  2,  and  another  is  in  Heber's  Catalogue ;  Part  IX.  no.  1 717. 

(c)  In  that  which  is  really  a  third  impression,  the  title-page 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  but  the  name  of  the  printer  is  spelt 
*  Crowlye '  where  it  first  occurs.    On  the  last  page,  we  find  Friers 

*  A  dear  proof  that  Crowley  also  had  access  to  a  MS.  of  the  C-type :  see  C  ix. 
351 ;  p.  335.    It  is  odd  that  he  noticed  only  this  one  variation. 

*  B.  Pass.  X.  317-337. 
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diXid  findinge  instead  of  Fryers  dsiA  finding^  and  the  colophon  begins 
with  *  Imprynted,'  spelt  with^'.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  description 
in  the  British  Museum,  marked  11623  ^,  and  another  in  the  library 
of  icing's  College,  Cambridge  ;*  see  also  Heber's  Catalogue;  Part  IX. 
no.  1 7 16. 

But  all  three  impressions  are  much  alike.  The  chief  differences 
are,  that  the  two  later  impressions  have  many  more  marginal  notes, 
a  few  additional  lines,*  and  also  6  extra  leaves  between  the  printer's 
preface  and  the  poem  itself,  containing  a  brief  argument  or  abstract 
of  the  prologue  and  of  each  of  the  Passus.'  The  first  impression  is 
the  most  correct ;  also  the  third  impression  is  much  less  correct  than 
the  second,  and  considerably  inferior  to  it. 

{d)  The  next  edition  was  by  Owen  Rogers,  in  1561.  The  title 
is — *The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman,  newlye  imprynted  after  the 
authours  olde  copy,  with  a  brefe  summary  of  the  principall  matters 
set  before  euery  part  called  Passus.  Wherevnto  is  also  annexed  the 
Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman,  neuer  imprinted  with  the  booke  before.* 
If  Imprynted  at  London,  by  Owen  Rggers,  dwellyng  neare  vnto 
great  Saint  Bartelmewes  Gate,  at  the  sygne  of  the  spred  Egle. 
IT  The  yere  of  our  Lorde  God,  a  thousand,  fyue  hundred,  thre  score 
and  one.  The  .xxi.  daye  of  the  Moneth  of  Februarye.  Cum  priui- 
legio  ad  imprimendum  solum.'  This  is  a  careless  reprint  of  Crowley's 
third  issue,  and  is  almost  worthless.  It  omits  some  lines,  as  e.g. 
Pass.  i.  39,  which  Crowley  retains.  The  *  Crede,'  though  mentioned 
in  the  title-page,  is  not  always  found  in  the  volume. 

(e)  *The  vision  and  the  creed  of  Piers  Ploughman;  newly  im- 
printed.' Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  In  two 
volumes.     London:  William  Pickering.     i2mo;  1842. 

(/)  The  same ;  second  and  revised  edition.  London :  J.  R. 
Smith.     i2mo;  1856.' 

*  I  had  a  copy  of  my  own  (now  given  to  the  Cambridge  University  Library^, 
which  differs  from  the  Mnsenm  copy  in  the  title-page,  and  thronghoat  qnire  D. 
This  copy  has  a  wrong  title-page,  bat  in  qnire  D  it  is  the  B.  M.  copy  that  is  at  fanlt. 

'  Some  (after  B.  prol.  215)  are  from  an  A- text,  and  some  from  a  B-text 
not  of  gronp  a.  By  observing  these,  and  note  i  on  the  last  page,  we  see  that 
Crowley  had  access  iofour  MSS.  at  least, 

'  The  only  thing  that  calls  for  remark  here  is  that  Crowley,  in  making  an 
abstract  of  Pass,  viii.,  identifies  '  Pierce '  with  the  dreamer,  a  blnnder  which  has 
lasted  ever  since,  and  may  last  a  long  while  yet 

*  It  had  been  imprinted  by  Wolfe  in  1553,  but  not  *  with  the  booke.* 

^  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  anything  here  concerning  Mr.  Wright*s  well- 
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Tyrwhitt  has  expressed  an  opinion  (note  57  to  Essay  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer)  that  Crowley's  edition  was  *  printed  from  so 
faulty  and  imperfect  a  MS.  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  recognize  his  own  work.'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Wright  observes  (Introd.  to  P.  PL  2nd  ed.  p.  xxxvi)  that  *  it  is  clear 
that  Crowley  had  obtained  an  excellent  manuscript.'  Yet  the  two 
statements  are  easily  reconciled,  for  the  *  faultiness  and  imperfection' 
which  Tyrwhitt  justly  attributes  to  Crowley's  edition  are  clearly  the 
result  of  his  inability,  in  numerous  instances,  to  read  the  text  cor- 
rectly. After  collating  Crowley's  edition  throughout  (many  of  the 
results  of  which  collation  are  given  in  my  larger  edition),  it 
becomes  manifest  that  the  frequent  blunders  are  Crowley's  own, 
and  his  MS.  must  have  been  extremely  good,  even  better  at  times,  I 
venture  to  think,  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Wright  has  printed.  For 
instance,  it  preserved  prol.  170,  ii.  186,  v.  90,  xviii.  361,  xix.  86, 
and  XX.  299,  which  MS.  W.  omits,  although  it  had,  in  common 
with  that  MS.,  lost  i.  145,  xii.  105,  and  xv.  367.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted  that  Crowley's  MS.  has  not  yet  been  found. 

In  B.  V.  167,  his  edition  has  prauided^  instead  of  ordeigned\  and 
after  this  line  two  new  lines  are  introduced,  which  have  been 
already  once  quoted  at  p.  Ixix  above,  viz. — 

Lest  happeli  they  had  had  no  grace,  to  hold  harlatri  in, 
For  they  are  tide  of  her  tonges,  &  muste  al  secretes  tel. 

The  two  last  lines  are  in  no  other  copy,  yet  I  do  not  think  Crowley 
invented  them,  as  there  is  no  other  instance,  at  least,  of  his  having 
added  to  his  text'  By  this  extra  line,  and  by  the  list  of  lines  above 
which  it  has  preserved  and  lost,  it  may  easily  be  identified,  if  found.* 
Having  had  occasion  to  read  Mr.  Wright's  second  edition  many 
times  over,  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  been  consulting  the  MS. 
which  he  used,  I  have  observed  a  few  trivial  misprints,  and  I  here 
give  a  list  of  them,  rather  for  the  sake  of  completeness  than  because 

known  and  excellent  edition ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  just  not  to  confess  my  very 
great  obligations  to  it.  Without  its  help  my  work  would,  at  the  least,  have  been 
doubled; 

^  This  word  prouided  is  perhaps  a  better  reading  than  is  furnished  by  any  other 
copy.    It  keeps  up  the  alliteration,  and  strikes  one  as  being  right. 

>  In  three  instances  only,  he  falsifies  his  text  of  set  purpose:  viz.  in  viL  196, 
xii.  87,  and  xiii.  159. 

'  Crowley  has  also  two  lines  in  Passus  iii.,  viz.  after  1.  30  and  1. 161  respectively, 
which  appear  nowhere  else. 
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they  are  of  any  importance.  I  refer  to  the  fines^  as  numbered  in  his 
editions,  and  mark  with  an  asterisk  those  lines  which  are  correctly 
printed  in  his  jfrr/  edition. 

935*.  Yj^A  fructum,  1341.  ¥01  pennes  read  thennes  i)fennes'\n 
MS.).  1465.  Insert fl! afteriV.  1957.  Read  ftfr^ij«/.  2045.  For  Z^w 
read  I  ieve,  2257.  For  nowe  read  mowe,  2418.  For  at  read  al, 
2505.  For  the  read^^.  2701*.  Read  herof.  2865.  Read  ai  to-torn. 
3233.  Read  And,  3383.  Read  no  gilt,  3387.  Read  cpdow  (MS. 
auow).  3522.  After  tiiam  add  cteus.  3555*.  Read  Synay.  3559. 
For  and  read  in,  3619.  For  heipe  read  ^//>4tf  (MS.  kePpe).  3807, 
After  /«  insert  a,  3949.  Read  Q«/a.  4008.  For  his  read  Mw  (MS. 
\>is),  4242.  Yj^A  portate,  4272.  Read //v.  4465*.  For  A?r  read 
^r-^  5064.  Read  is  not  dronkeiewe.  5108*.  For  the  read  be. 
5158*.  Read  is  it.  5384*.  Read  minuentur.  5553.  For  or  read 
on.  5684*.  'Reader.  6168.  Read  To  salve  (MS.  to  salue).  6186. 
Read  mansede  (as  directed  in  Mr.  Wright's  note).  6188.  After  ITiat 
insert  al  6234.  Read  Be  hemself.  6378.  Read  gaf.  6561.  For 
./^«^  read  But.  6654.  For  a«^/  read  quod.  6667.  For  iV<?  read  No 
(MS.  «^).  6781.  Read  The  defaute  (MS.  }?^  defaute).  7134*.  For 
«tf  read  no.  7 141.  Read  disceme.  7292.  For  fl«^/  read  7.  7625. 
Read  Nolite  judicare^  et  non.  8103*.  Read  Edentes.  After  1.  8127 
{Qudingpasnitenfiam)  insert — And  siththe  he  broughte  us  drynke  I?ia 
perseverans.  [Compare  B.  xiii.  49.]  8776*.  For  Q/"  read  Or  {MS. 
or).  8801*.  For  Nor  read  For  (MS.  for).  8915.  Read  God  or. 
8936.  After  wasshen  insert  /V.  9192*.  For  many  read  ^^^<jy.  9207. 
Read  De  deliciis.  9566.  Omit  no  after  ^(j?.  10233*.  Read  Founde, 
10265*.  For  Fo  read  To  (MS.  /^).  10515.  For  now  read  we?w. 
11451*.  Omit  the  third /t?.  12854*.  Omit  the.  13082.  For  j^  read 
se.  13946*.  ^tzAAndnedene,  13966.  l^ez.dL  So  Nede  at.  14311*. 
For  hande  read  hadde. 

In  most  of  the  Latin  quotations,  Mr.  Wright  has  purposely  made 
the  spelling  conform  with  the  usual  mode,  printing  sed  for  sety  com- 
tnodat  for  comodaty  scintilla  for  sintilla,  and  the  like.  There  are  also 
a  few  places  where  a  question  of  editing  arises.  Thus,  we  should 
certainly  read  bonched^  not  bouched  (i47)j  y-houted^  not  y-honted 
(1318),  Tvyuen  not  wynen  (2530),  solue,  not  solne  (3319),  lenen^  not 
leven  (3826),  lene^  not  Ieve  (4240),  meue^  not  mene  (5836),  meuestouf, 
not  menestow  (6149),  engreynen,  not  engreyven  (8941).  The  MS.  can, 
of  course  be  read  either  way.  It  is  the  old  difficulty  of  having  to 
decide  between  n  and  u. 
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(g)  The  only  edition  of  Piers  the  Plowman  which  exhibits  the  C-text 
is  Dr.  Whitaker's.     The  Title-page  of  the  volume  is  as  follows : — 

'%r($(io  aSilli  U  VetTO  yioit(iiiaii»  Itm  VMontik  e{tt#llm  U 
Bofof I,  Boif t»  et  SokfKt  Ot  €it  XTMon  of  asilliam  concnniiig 
y{fti(  IPIouIriiuitt,  aftH  Vipf  XTi^ioii^  of  tj^e  $amt  concfming  tf^f  •rigittt 
IProgreittf,  aaH  9 trfectioa  of  tie  01pn#tiaii  life.  Ascribed  to  Robert 
Langland,  a  Secular  Priest  of  the  county  of  Salop;  and  written 
in,  or  immediately  after,  the  year  mccclxii.  Printed  from  a  MS. 
contemporary  with  the  author,  collated  with  two  others  of  great 
antiquity,  and  exhibiting  the  original  text;  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory discourse,  a  perpetual  commentary,  annotations,  and  a 
glossary.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  and  Rector  of  Heysham,  in  Lancashire.  [Motto]  Vatis  hie 
noster  in  seculo  suo  doctissimus,  et  acerrimus  morum  vindex, 
clericis,  quos  in  omnibus  satyris,  ipso  summo  pontifice  non  intacto 
perstringit ;  clericis  inquam  utriusque  nominis,  quid  propter  peccata 
eorum,  hypocrisin,  avaritiam,  luxum,  terrenorum  cupidinem,  defec- 
tum charitatis,  benefidorum  et  redituum  abusum,  desidiam  et  turpem 
gregum  neglectum  in  postero  tempore  eventurum  erat,  prsedixit. 
HiCKES.* — London:  printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street 
Mixx:cxiii.' ' 

The  Dedication  runs  thus : — *  To  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  of  Hodnet, 
in  the  County  of  Salop,  this  edition  of  the  first  English  Satirist,  his 
old  and  spirited  countryman,  is  inscribed,'  &c.,  &c.  The  Contents 
of  the  book  are:  Introductory  Discourse,  pp.  i-xlviii;  Errata, 
p.  xlix ;  additional  Note,  p.  li ;  Text,  in  black  letter,  with  Paraphrase 
below  it,  pp.  1-412  (pp.  265  and  266  being  unrepresented,  owing 
to  a  mistake  in  the  pagination ;  since  sheet  LI  ends  with  p.  264,  and 
sheet  Mm  begins  with  p.  267);  Notes,  pp.  1-18;  Glossary,  pp, 
21-31.     Printer's  name,  John  Harding,  St.  John's  Square,  London. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon  the  various 
parts  of  the  book.' 

*  Hickesii  Thesanrus,  i.  107. 

'  Together  with  the  particular  copy  of  the  work  in  my  possession  there  came 
into  my  hands  several  additional  particulars,  including  prospectus,  printer's  bills. 
Sec.  It  thus  appears  that  it  was  published  by  subscription,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribecs  (whose  names  are  given)  being  two  hnndred,  at  five  guineas  apiece ;  in- 
creased to  seven  guineas  for  such  copies  as  came  into  public  sale.  It  was  got  up  in 
so  expensive  a  manner  that  the  mere  cost  of  printing,  exclusive  of  woodcuts  and 
binding,  was  £401  dr.  jd.    It  is  of  quarto  size,  and  printed  on  very  stout  paper. 

'  The  following  mendadons  and  spiteful  note  upon  Whitaker*8  edition  appears 
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Title-page.  This  contains  several  errors.  There  is  no  reason 
for  calling  the  author  Robert,  since  he  so  often  calls  himself  William. 
Again,  the  text  written  in  or  soon  after  a.d.  1362  was  the  A-text; 
the  C-text  must  be  some  thirty  years  later.  Consequently,  Whita- 
ker's  edition  does  not  exhibit  *the  original  text,'  but  the  text  as 
it  stood  after  two  recensions.     Neither  is  Whitaker's  text  really 

*  collated '  with  two  other  MSS. ;  the  readings  cited  in  the  Notes 
from  his  *  MS.  B '  are  not  more  than  fifty,  and  those  from  *  MS.  C ' 
not  more  than  twenty. 

Introductory  Discourse.  The  general  contents  of  this  may  be 
thus  summarised.  State  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
pp.  i,  ii  j  Chaucer  and  Langland,  pp.  iii-v ;  Dialect  of  Langland  is 

*  Mercno-Saxon,'  pp.  vi,  vii;  Alliterative  poetry,  pp.  viii-x;  Runic 
prosody,  pp.  xi,  xii;  Caedmon's  metre,  pp.  xiii,  xiv;  Runic  rhyme, 
p.  XV ;  Ormulum  and  *  Moral  Ode,'  p.  xvi ;  *  Pistill  of  Susan,'  p.  xvii ; 
Langland  not  a  Wickliffite,  p.  xviii ;  Date  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 
p.  xix;  Brief  abstract  of  the  Poem,  pp.  xx-xxx;  MSS.  of  the 
Poem,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii;  Parallel  Extracts  from  MS.  A  [Phillipps 
8231],  MS,  B  [Phillipps  8252],*  MS.  C  [Oriel  MS.J*  and  Crowley's 
print  of  1550,  the  passage  chosen  being  the  description  of  Wrath 
[C.  vii.  103-128],  pp.  xxxiv,  XXXV ;  Langland's  powers  as  a  satirist, 
pp.  xxxvi-xxxix;  Extreme  obscurity  of  Langland's  diction,  p.  xl; 
Concluding  Remarks,  p.  xli ;  Testimonies  of  Authors  concerning 
Langland,  pp.  xlii-xlviii;  Errata,  p.  xlix;  Note  on  the  Ormulum 
and  Jack  Upland,  p.  li. 

Of  this  discourse,  there  is  not  much  that  is  still  of  value ;  the 
remarks  on  the  Dialect  have  been  superseded  by  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Morris  and  others ;  those  on  Alliterative  Poetry  by  Dr.  Guest's 
History  of  English  Rhythms,  Mr.  Sweet's  Sketch  of  the  History  of 

(as  a  qnotation)  in  Lowndes,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  bookselleis*  catalogues 
over  and  over  again,  and  will  probably  often  be  reprinted  in  the  future  whenever 
a  copy  of  Crowley's  edition  occurs  for  sale.  '  The  value  of  the  old  editions  is  not 
at  all  lessened  by  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Whittaker  {sic\  as  he  carefully  suppressed  all 
the  passages  relating  to  the  indecent  lives  and  practices  of  the  Romish  dergy.' 
The  fact  is  that  Dr  Whitaker  suppressed  nothing  but  a  very  few  coarse  lines  which 
have  no  special  reference  to  the  '  Romish  clergy.*  Neither  is  the  implied  charge 
against  Langland  a  fair  one;  he  certainly  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with 
pxurient  hunters  up  of  filth. 

^  The  extract  shows  that  this  MS.  is  a  mere  jumble  of  texts,  and  almost  vith- 
out  any  value.    See  description  of  MS.  XXVIII ;  p.  Ixx,  I.  4. 

'  Whitaker's  extract  from  this  MS.  (no.  XVIII)  contains  many  errors. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  prefixed  to  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Warton's  English 
Poetry,  my  own  Essay  prefixed  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  edition  of  the  Percy 
Folio  MS.  by  Hales  and  Fumivall,  &c ;  whilst  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  known  to  Whitaker  can  be  learnt  from  the  since-published 
editions  of  the  Ormulum,  the  Moral  Ode,  the  Pistill  of  Susan,  and 
the  like.  The  date  of  the  Poem  he  put  down  as  1362,  though  that 
is  really  the  date  of  the  A-text  only ;  and,  in  considering  his  own  text 
as  of  earlier  date  than  Crowley's,  he  is  now  easily  seen  to  have  been 
wrong.  His  remarks  on  the  extreme  obscurity  of  Langland's  diction 
are  of  a  piece  with  his  own  evident  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  and 
were  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  misreadings  of  the  MS.  The 
passages  that  are  really  obscure  are  singularly  few.  His  concluding 
remarks  contain  the  following  interesting  passage  : — 

*  He  [the  editor]  wishes  to  conciliate  no  favour  to  the  work,  by 
lamenting  that  it  was  undertaken  in  the  languor  of  bad  health,  or 
that  it  was  only  prosecuted  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  an 
active  and  occupied  life  allowed ;  both  the  facts,  indeed,  are  true ; 
but  these,  if  likely  to  have  injured  the  work  in  any  material  degree, 
were  reasons  why  it  ought  not  to  have  been  begun ;  if  otherwise, 
they  will  not  contribute  to  lessen  its  actual  defects.  In  short, 
he  is  ready  to  confess  that,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  it  has 
received  from  him  attention  sufficient  to  have  rescued  it  from  very 
gross  imperfections,  and  consequently,  that  its  faults  of  this 
degree,  whether  more  or  fewer  in  number,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  cause  more  humiliating  than  the  indolence  or  carelessness  of 
the  editor.* 

The  marks  of  an  evident  anxiety  to  represent  the  MS.  with 
extreme  exactness  are  indeed  most  apparent  on  every  page;  how 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  frequent  amazing  variations  from  the 
true  text  of  the  old  scribe?  Only,  I  believe,  by  the  old  observation 
that  the  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  has  been  trained  to  see.  It  is  clear 
that,  as  a  scholar,  he  frequently  misunderstood  his  author ;  and  that, 
as  a  transcriber,  he  often  failed  in  deciphering  the  not  very  difficult 
characters  in  which  the  MS.  is  written.  The  two  causes  together 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  such  mistakes  as,  despite  all  his 
care,  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  his  edition. 

The  most  valuable  passages  in  this  Introductory  Discourse  have 
already  been  quoted  above ;  see  p.  xxxix. 

(K)  The  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat  Part  I.  (A-text);  1867.  Part  II.  (B-text); 
1869.     Part  III.  (C-text,  together  with  Richard  the  Redeless,  and 

VOL.  II.  f 
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the  Crowned  King);  1873.  Part  IV.  §  i  (Notes);  1877.  Part  IV. 
§  2  (Glossary,  Indices,  and  General  Preface);  1884. 

{{)  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman. 
B-text ;  Prologue  and  Pass,  i.-vii.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
First  edition ;  1869.    Second  edition ;  1874.     Third  edition ;  1879. 

This  small  volume,  being  intended  for  beginners,  contains  the 
Vision  concerning  Piers  Plowman  only,  exclusive  of  the  additional 
poem  entitled  *  Do-wel,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best.' 


§  19.  Richard  the  Redeless. 

This  poem  is  now  printed  for  the  fourth  time.  It  has  already 
been  twice  printed  by  Mr.  Wright,  viz.  for  the  Camden  Society, 
1838,  and  in  *  Political  Poems  and  Songs,'  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  with 
the  title  of  a  *  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.'  The  edition 
of  1838  is  the  one  which  I  have  most  consulted,  and  is  alone  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Notes  as  *  Mr.  Wright's  edition.' 

The  third  edition  was  edited  by  me  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1873;  and  is  here  reprinted;  together  with  the  Notes, 
which  have  been  slightly  abridged. 

I  have  purposely  altered  Mr.  Wright's  title,  because  it  is  some- 
what misleading.  It  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence  that  the 
poem  was  written  de/ore  Richard  was  formally  deposed ;  whilst  the 
title  given  by  Mr.  Wright  is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  was  written  afterwards.  The  title  *  Richard  the  Redeless '  (i.  e. 
Richard  devoid  of  counsel)  is  simply  taken  from  what  is  really  the 
first  line  of  the  Poem,  since  the  Prologue  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  preface.     In  that  line — 

*Now,  Richard  ]«  reddes  •  reweth  on  50U  self — 
the  poet  very  happily  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  poem,  which 
is  entirely  concerned  with  the  'redeless'  character  of  the  king  and 
his  favourites. 

The  MS.  from  which  the  text  is  printed  is,  unfortunately,  unique. 
It  is  MS.  XIX.  of  the  'Piers  Plowman'  MSS.,  i. e.  MS.  U.  4.  14  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library.  On  observing  the  striking 
similarity  between  this  MS.  and  the  Oriel  MS.,  I  had  at  first  a  slight 
hope  that  some  trace  of  another  copy  of  the  poem  might  appear  in 
that  MS.  also,  which  is  of  earlier  date.  But  the  only  trace  dis- 
coverable is  the  somewhat  significant  one  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  leaves  have  been  torn  out  of  the  MS.,  just  where  the  poem 
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ought  to  have  appeared  There  remained  therefore  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  reproduce  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  as  carefully 
as  possible,  although  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  rather  late  copy,  written, 
perhaps,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  few  obvious 
corrections  have  been  made,  but  the  actual  readings  of  the  MS.  have 
been  always  recorded  in  the  footnotes  in  such  cases.  I  have  also 
carefully  collated  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  1838  with  the  MS.,  in 
order  to  correct  the  few  errors  which  appear  there.  I  have  also 
inserted  the  five  Latin  quotations  (viz,  at  i.  8;  ii.  52,  139;  iii.  32, 
128)  which  Mr.  Wright  unfortunately  omitted,  owing  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  text  by  the  scribe  which  requires  careful 
attention,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  following  explanation. 

The  copies  of  Piers  the  Plowman  and  of  Richard  the  Redeless  in 
MS.  XIX.  are  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  are  similarly  arranged  j 
and  this  arrangement  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  examining 
the  former  carefiilly.  By  turning  to  it,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
scribe  adopts  the  singular  plan,  apparent  in  no  other  copy  of  the 
poem,  of  writing  the  Latin  quotations  in  the  margin  of  the  MS., 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  text.  They 
thus  have  the  appearance  of  being  supplementary,  or  added  as  a 
commentary ;  they  look  like  detached  annotations  instead  of  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  text.  Not  observing  this  peculiarity, 
Mr.  Wright  unfortunately  considered  them  as  comments,  and  omits 
to  mention  any  but  one,  which  he  quotes  in  his  Preface  with  a  mis- 
reading that  led  him  to  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  scribe's  sentiments, 
as  noted  below,  p.  Ixxxiv.  If,  however,  these  five  quotations  be 
considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  suit  the  context,  and  drop 
into  their  right  places.  Such  appeals  to  Scripture  or  to  the  writings 
of  '  clerks '  are  exactly  in  Langland's  usual  manner,  and  the  quota- 
tions are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author,  and  not  to  the  scribe.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  marginal  notes  in  a  later  hand^  such  as  *  Over- 
watchynge'  against  iii.  282;  *Kew-kaw'  against  iii.  299,  and  the 
like.  But  all  these  were  written  in  many  years  afterwards,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  text  except  as  valueless 
comments. 

Date  of  Richard  the  Redeless  (1399). 

The  internal  evidence  enables  us  to  settle  the  date  of  the  poem 
almost  within  a  fortnight  lines  23-29  in  the  Prologue  shew 
clearly  that  it  was  written  after  Richard  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
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1 8,  1399,  and  before  he  had  been  formally  deposed,  Sept.  30  in  the 
same  year.  Other  indications  of  date  are  in  the  allusion  to  the 
execution  of  Lord  Scrope  at  Bristol,  July  29,  and  to  the  release 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  almost  immediately  after  is  heard  of 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  August  25;  see  Notes  to  ii.  152  and  iii. 
94.  Allowing  a  few  days  for  news  to  travel,  and  observing  the 
author's  boldness  in  rebuking  Richard,  as  if  his  chances  of  escape 
seemed  but  small,  we  see  that  the  date  is  restricted  very  nearly  to 
the  first  three  weeks  in  September.  We  must  therefore  suppose  it 
to  have  been  partly  written  in  September,  1399,  without  fear  of  error. 
However,  the  course  of  events  must  have  considerably  interfered 
with  the  poet's  plans,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  lines  were 
supplied  at  a  later  period.  He  begins  by  addressing  the  poem  to 
Richard  personally,  whose  hand  he  intended  it  to  reach  (prol.  53), 
declaring  that  he  would  not  publish  it  till  it  had  been  approved  of 
(prol.  61);  but  he  afterwards  declares  that  a  day  of  reckoning  had 
come,  and  that  God  had  judged  evil-doers  and  restored  peace  (iii. 
352-371).  I  here  throw  out  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  the  unfinished  state  of  the  existing  copy  of  the  poem  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  poem  itself  never  was  finished ;  that  the 
course  of  events,  in  fact,  cut  it  short  in  the  middle.  The  news  of 
Richard's  formal  deposition  would  naturally  put  an  end  to  it 

Authorship  of  Richard  the  Redeless. 

As  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  it  to  William,  the  author  of  Piers  the  Plowman. 
That  it.  must  be  his,  and  his  only,  was  suggested  to  me  years  ago, 
on  the  first  perusal  of  it ;  and  after  considering  the  question  with 
the  utmost  care,  from  every  point  of  view,  not  once  only,  but  many 
times,  I  am  not  only  entirely  satisfied  on  this  point  in  my  own  mind, 
but  considerably  surprised  to  think  that  there  could  ever  have  been 
a  moment's  doubt  about  it,  or  any  place  for  a  contrary  opinion. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Wright,  though  the  editor  both  of 
Piers  the  Plowman  and  of  the  present  poem,  failed  to  see  their 
common  authorship,  and  has,  indeed,  given  his  opinion  on  the  other 
side.  But  I  have  shewn  (in  my  edition  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society)  how  he  came  to  be  misled  upon  this  point ;  viz.  by  mis- 
taking a  quotation  to  be  a  scribe's  comment,  which  really  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  text ;  and  by  misreading  and  misconstruing  that 
quotation. 
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I  have  shewn,  further,  that  the  internal  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  fully  sufficient ;  and  the  only  argument  I  shall  adduce  here  is  by 
appealing  to  the  evidence  of  originality  in  the  poem  of  *  Richard' 
An  imitator  of  William  might  have  copied  his  phrases,  but  how  was 
he  to  attain  to  his  genius  ?  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find,  moreover, 
that  William's  power  did  not  fail  him  in  his  old  age.  There  are  some 
passages  in  his  last  poem  which  exhibit  him  almost  at  his  best.  I 
shall  merely  give  the  references  to  some  of  these ;  the  reader  may 
then  form  his  own  opinion.  See,  e.g.  Pass,  i.  1-19;  25-59;  "• 
162-167;  186-192;  iii.  116-243;  324-337;  352-371;  iv.  31-82. 
In  particular,  the  passage  iii.  1 16-189  is  a  well-wrought  piece  of 
lively  and  sustained  satire,  whilst  the  contrast  between  the  fashion- 
able courtiers  and  Wisdom  in  his  homely  garb  *  of  the  old  shape ' 
(iii.  211-238)  is  excellent.  The  supposition  of  such  passages 
being  written  by  a  poet  of  less  power  than  William  is  like  sup- 
posing that  there  may  have  been  two  Shakespeares.  Few  better 
things  have  ever  been  said  than  in  his  marvellous  and  bold  substi- 
tution of  the  fashionable  dresses  of  the  courtiers  for  the  courtiers 
themselves,  as  if  the  only  part  of  the  courtier  that  was  worth  men- 
tion was  the  dress  which  he  wore.  When  Wisdom's  life  was 
threatened,  it  was  not  by  creatures  that  could  be  called  men^  it  was 
by  the  sleeves  themselves  !  The  severe  and  supreme  contempt  of  the 
satire  almost  evaporates  when  we  analyse  it  thus  critically,  but  take 
the  passage  as  it  stands,  and  what  could  be  better?  Wisdom  at- 
tempts to  come  near  Richard's  court,  and  what  happens  ? 

He  was  hallooed  [at]  and  hunted  *  and  yhote  tmss^ 

And  his  dwelling  ydemed*  •  a  bow-dranght  from  them. 

And  each  man  was  charged  *  to  chop  at  his  crown. 

If  he  nighed  them  any  nearer  *  than  they  had  him  named*. 

The  porter  with  his  pikes  '  then  put  him  outer, 

And  warned*  hun  the  wicket  •  whilst  the  watch  dured. 

'X^t*s  slay  him  I'  qnoth  the  sleeves  *  that  slid  upon  the  earth*. 

And  all  the  beardless  bums*  ■  bayed  on  him  ever. 

And  scorned  him,  for  his  slaveyn  ^  *  was  of  the  old  shape. 

Thus  Malapert  was  mightiul  *  and  master  of  [the]  house, 

And  ever  wandered  Wisdom  '  without  the  gates. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Wisdom's  attempt  to  insinuate  himself  into 

Richard's  court 

^  bidden  to  pack  off.  '  assigned. 

'  him  nempnedsnamed  for  him,  assigned  for  him. 

*  forbade  him,  warned  him  away  from. 

^  Alluding  to  the  long  sleeves  then  worn,  which  even  trailed  upon  the  ground. 

*  men.  ^  mantle,  cloak. 
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Almost  equally  good  is  the  description  of  the  packed  parliament 
of  Sept.  1397,  in  iv.  31-82,  which  the  reader  may  examine  for 
himself.  The  vivid  description  of  the  members  of  parliament  in 
iv.  53-73  may  be  applied,  I  fear,  to  some  men  of  our  own  time ; 
and  well  exemplifies  the  author's  keenness  of  observation. 

§  20.  Argument  of  Piers  the  Plowman.    (Text  C.) 

As  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  numerons  variations  between  the  three 
versions,  and  therefore  difficult  to  exhibit  an  *  argument*  which  will  fully  represent 
them  all,  I  here  give  the  argument  of  the  C-text  only,  as  being  the  longest  and 
fullest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  leaves  passages  entirely  unaccounted 
for,  especially  the  curious  twelfth  Passus  of  the  A-text ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  shew 
the  general  contents  of  the  A-text. 

N.B.  The  passages  within  square  brackets  are  later  additions,  and  aie  not  found 
in  the  B-text. 

The  poem  is  distinctly  divisible  iuto  two  parts,  the  'Vision  of  the  Piers  the 
Plowman,'  and  the  •  Visions  of  Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best.'  Of  these,  the 
former  is  again  divisible  into  two  distinct  visions^  which  may  be  called:  (i)  The 
Vision  of  the  Field  full  of  Folk,  of  Holy  Church,  and  of  Lady  Meed,  occupying 
Passus  I. — V. ;  and  (2)  The  Vision  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  Piers  the 
Plowman,  occupying  Passus  VI. — X.,  preceded  by  a  discourse  between  the  author 
and  Reason.  The  latter  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  The  Visions  of  Do-well,  of 
Do-bet,  and  of  Do-best.  Passus  L— VII.  of  Do-well  form  Passus  XI.— XVII. 
Fassus  I.— IV.  of  Do-bet  form  Passus  XVIII.— XXI.  Passus  I.  and  II.  of  Do-best 
form  Passus  XXII.  and  XXIII.  But  some  of  these  parts  contain  more  than  one 
vision,  the  number  of  visions  in  the  whole  poem  amounting  to  eleven, 

I.  Piers  the  Plowman. 

L  Vision  of  the  field  full  of  folk,  of  Holy  Church,  and  of  Lady 
Meed.  Passus  L  (B.  prol. ;  A.  prol,\  The  author  describes  how,  weary  of 
wandering,  he  sits  down  to  rest  upon  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  there  falls  asleep  and 
dreams.  In  his  vision,  the  world  and  its  people  are  represented  to  him  by  a  field 
full  of  folk,  busily  engaged  in  their  avocations.  The  field  was  situated  between 
the  tower  of  Truth,  who  is  God  the  Father,  and  the  deep  dale  which  is  the  abode 
of  the  evil  spirits.  In  it  there  were  ploughmen  and  spendthrifts,  anchorites^ 
merchants,  minstrels,  beggars,  pilgrims,  hermits,  friars^  a  pardoner  with  his  bulls^ 
and  priests  who  had  deserted  their  cures.  [Conscience  appears,  and  accuses  the 
priests  of  permitting  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  images ;  warning  them  of  the  fate 
that  befell  Eli  and  his  sons.]  There  was  also  a  king,  to  whom  Common-sense 
spake  words  of  advice.  Then  was  seen  suddenly  a  rout  of  rats  and  mice,  conspiring 
to  bell  the  cat,  from  doing  which  they  were  dissuaded  by  a  wise  mouse.  There 
were  also  barons,  burgesses,  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  tavemers  touting  for 
custom. 

Passus  IL  (B.  i. ;  A.  i.).  Presently,  the  poet  sees  a  lovely  lady,  of  whom  he  asks 
the  meaning  of  the  tower.  She  tells  him  it  is  the  abode  of  the  Creator,  who 
provides  men  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  deep  dale  contains  the  castle  of 
Care,  where  lives  the  Father  of  Falseness.     He  next  asks  her  name,  and  she  tells 
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him  she  is  Holy  Church,  and  instructs  him  how  great  a  treasure  Tnith  is,  how 
Ladfer  fell  through  Pride,  [with  a  passing  remark  on  Lucifer's  seat  being  in  the 
North,]  that  Love  is  the  treacle  for  sin,  and  that  the  way  to  heaven  lies  through 
Love. 

Passus  III,  (R  ii ;  A.  ii.)-  He  asks  how  he  may  know  Falsehood.  She  bids 
him  turn  and  see  Falsehood  and  Flattery.  Ix>oking  aside  he  sees,  not  them  alone, 
but  a  woman  in  glorious  appareL  He  is  told  she  is  the  Lady  Meed  (i.  e.  Reward) 
who  is  going  to  be  nuuxied  to  Falsehood  on  the  morrow.  Holy  Church  then 
leaves  him.  The  wedding  is  prepared,  and  Simony  and  Civil  read  a  deed 
respecting  the  property  with  which  Falsehood  and  Meed  are  to  be  endowed. 
Theology  objects  to  the  marriage,  and  disputes  its  l^^ality,  [referring  to  the  Legend 
of  St.  Lawrence ;]  whereupon  it  is  agreed  that  all  must  go  to  Westminster  to  have 
the  question  decided.  All  the  parties  ride  off  to  London,  Meed  being  mounted 
upon  a  sheriff  and  Falsehood  upon  a  '  sisour.'  Thus  all  come  to  the  King's  court, 
who  vows  that  he  will  punish  Falsehood  and  his  crew  if  he  can  catch  them.  On 
hearing  this,  Liar  flees  to  the  friars,  who  pity  him  and  house  him  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Pcusus  IV.  (B.  iii. ;  A.  liL).  Lady  Meed  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the  king. 
The  justices  assure  her  all  will  go  well.  To  seem  righteous,  she  confesses  and  is 
shriven,  offering  to  glaze  a  church  window  byway  of  amendment ;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  advises  mayors  and  judges  to  take  bribes.  [Here  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  warn  all  false  dealers  of  the  vengeance  of  God  that  awaits  them.] 
The  king  proposes  that  Meed  shall  many  Conscience,  and  she  is  willing  to  do  so ; 
bat  Conscience  refuses,  and  exposes  her  faults ;  [adding  an  attack  upon  the  king 
(Richard  U.)  for  his  bad  government]  She  attempts  to  retaliate  and  to  justify 
herself;  but  Conscience  refutes  her  arguments.  [Here  a  long  and  subtle  passage 
is  inserted  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  Meed,  viz.  Lawful  Wages  and  Rewards  given 
for  no  good  reason,  are  distinguished.  An  attempt  is  made  to  dmw  a  parallel 
between  them  and  the  Direct  and  Indirect  Relations  in  Grammar.  Hire  (Le. 
Lawful  Wages)  resembles  the  Direct  Relation,  as  when,  e.  g.,  an  adjective  agrees 
with  its  substantive  in  gender,  case,  and  number.  But  Bribery  or  Needless 
Reward  is  like  the  Indirect  Relation,  in  which  there  is  no  agreement  in  case.] 
Conscience  then  quotes  the  example  of  Saul  to  shew  the  evil  of  covetousness ;  and 
declares  that  Reason  will  one  day  reign  upon  earth,  and  punish  all  wrongdoers. 
Then  shall  men  think  that  Messiah  has  come,  and  the  reign  of  Peace  shall  begin. 
Conscience  concludes  by  advising  Meed  always  to  read  texts  in  connection  with  the 
context 

Passus  V,  (B.  iv.;  A.  iv.).  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Conscience,  the  king 
orders  Reason  to  be  sent  for;  who  comes,  accompanied  by  Wiseman  and  Wilyman. 
At  this  moment.  Peace  enters,  with  a  complaint  against  Wrong.  Wrong,  knowing 
the  complaint  is  true,  gets  Wisdom  and  Wit  on  his  side  by  Meed's  help,  and  offers 
to  buy  Peace  off  with  a  present.  Reason,  however,  is  firm  and  will  shew  no  pity, 
but  advises  the  king  to  act  with  strict  justice.  The  king  is  convinced,  and  prays 
Reason  to  remain  with  him  for  ever  after.  [Reason  remmds  him  that  Love  will 
give  more  money  than  the  Lombards  will  lend  him.  The  king  dismisses  all  his 
corrupt  officers.] 

II.  The  Vision  of  the  Sbven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  Piers  the  Plowman. 
Passus  VI.  [This  Passus  opens  with  a  curious  and  interesting  discourse  between 
Reason  and  the  author,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  refers  to  his  own  history  and 
mode  of  life.]  (B.  v.;  A.  v.)  The  author  goes  to  church,  and  soon  falls  asleep 
again,  and  has  a  second  vision,  in  which  he  again  sees  the  field  full  of  folk,  and 
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Reason  preaching  to  the  assembled  people,  reminding  them  that  the  late  storm  and 
pestilence  were  judgments  of  God.  Here  Reason  introduces  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy that  a  king  would  come  and  reform  religion,  when  the  abbot  of  England 
should  receive  from  him  a  knock,  and  incurable  should  be  the  wound. 

Passus  VII.  Repentance  seconds  the  efforts  of  Conscience,  and  many  b^[in  to 
repent.  Of  these  the  first  is  Pride,  who  makes  a  vow  of  humility.  The  second  is 
Envy,  who  is  described  with  much  particularity,  and  who  confesses  his  evil  thoughts 
and  his  attempts  to  harm  his  neighbours.  The  third  is  Wrath,  a  friar,  whose  aunt 
was  a  nun,  and  who  had  been  cook  to  a  convent,  and  incited  many  to  quarrel. 
The  fourth  is  Luxury,  who  vows  to  drink  only  water.  The  fifth,  Avarice,  who 
confesses  how  he  lied  and  cheated,  and  taught  his  wife  to  cheat;  and,  not 
tmderstanding  the  word  restitution,  thought  that  it  was  another  term  for  stealing. 
Robert  the  robber  also  repents,  and  prays  earnestly  for  forgiveness.  The  sixth, 
Gluttony,  who  (on  his  way  to  church)  is  tempted  into  a  beer-house,  of  the  interior 
of  which  the  author  gives  a  life-like  and  perfect  picture.  He  too  repents,  though 
not  till  he  has  first  become  completely  drunk  and  afterwards  felt  the  ill  effects  of 
drinking. 

Fassus  VIIL  The  se? enth  is  Sloth,  a  priest  who  knows  rimes  about  Robin 
Hood  better  than  his  prayers,  and  can  find  a  hare  in  a  field  more  readily  than  he 
can  read  lives  of  saints.  Repentance  makes  intercession  for  all  the  penitents. 
Then  they  all  set  out  in  search  of  Truth  (A  vi.),  but  no  one  knows  the  way.  Soon 
they  meet  with  a  palmer,  who  has  met  with  many  saints,  but  never  with  one 
named  Truth,  At  this  juncture  Piers  the  Plowman  '  put  forth  his  head,*  declaring 
that  he  knows  Truth  well,  and  will  tell  them  the  way,  which  he  then  describes. 
[Some  of  the  sinners  begin  to  make  excuse.]  The  pilgrims  think  the  way  long, 
and  want  a  guide. 

Passus  IX,  (B.  vi. ;  A.  vii.).  Piers  says  he  will  come  himself  and  shew  them, 
when  he  has  ploughed  his  half-acre.  Meanwhile,  he  gives  good  advice  to  rich 
ladies  and  to  a  knight.  Before  starting.  Piers  makes  his  will,  and  then  sets  all 
who  come  to  him  to  hard  work.  Many  shirk  their  work,  but  are  reduced  to 
subordination  by  the  sharp  treatment  of  Hunger.  Next  follow  most  curious  and 
valuable  passages  respecting  the  diet  of  the  poor,  striking  for  higher  wages,  and 
the  discontent  caused  by  prosperity.    A  mysterious  prophecy  is  appended. 

Passus  X.  (B.  vii. ;  A.  viii.).  At  this  time  Truth  (i.e.  God  the  Father)  sends 
Piers  a  bull  of  pardon,  especially  intended  for  kings,  knights,  bishops,  and  the 
labouring  poor,  and  even  for  some  lawyers  and  merchants,  in  a  less  degree.  [Here 
is  introduced  a  curious  description  of  the  poor  of  London,  of  '  loUers,*  and  of 
false  hermits.]  A  priest  disputes  the  validity  of  the  pardon,  and  wants  to  read  it. 
The  dispute  between  this  priest  and  Piers  becomes  so  violent  that  the  dreamer 
awakes,  and  the  Poem  of  Piers  the  Plowman  (properly  so  called)  ends  with  a  fine 
peroration  on  the  small  value  of  papal  pardons,  and  the  superiority  of  a  righteous 
life  over  mere  trust  in  indulgences,  at  the  great  Day  of  Doom. 

a.    Visio  DE  Dowel. 

III.  The  Vision  of  Wit,  Study,  Clergy,  and  Scripture.  Passus  XI. 
(B.  viii. ;  A.  ix.).  In  introducing  a  new  poem,  the  *  Visio  de  Dowel,'  the  author 
begins  by  describing  a  dialogue  that  passed  between  himself  and  two  Minorite 
friars  concerning  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  After  this,  he  again  falls  asleep,  and 
perceives  in  a  dream  a  man  named  Thought.  He  asks  Thought  where  Do-well, 
Do-bet,  and  Do-best  live,  and  Thought  gives  him  some  account  of  these,  but  says 
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that  the  best  person  to  give  him  further  information  is  Wit.  After  wandering  for 
three  days,  the  dreamer  and  Thought  meet  with  Wit  (B.  ix. ;  A.  x.).  Wit  tells 
the  dreamer  that  Do-well  dwells  in  a  castle  called  Caro,  wherein  also  is  enclosed 
the  Lady  Anima^  and  they  are  guarded  by  the  constable  Inwit  (Conscience),  and 
his  five  sons  (the  senses).  [Here  follows  a  discourse  upon  the  effect  of  Sin  in 
hiding  God  from  man],  the  duty  of  the  chnrch  to  protect  idiots  and  helpless 
persons,  [and  upon  the  value  of  Love.]  Next  follow  discussions  upon  the  good 
that  there  is  in  well-assorted  and  lawful  wedlock,  and  the  evil  of  mercenary  or  ill- 
advised  marriages,  and  of  adulterous  connections. 

Passus  XI L  (6.  x. ;  A.  xi.).  The  dreamer  applies  to  yet  one  more  adviser,  viz. 
Dame  Study,  the  wife  of  Wit.  She  laments  that  wicked  men  most  frequently 
obtain  this  world's  wealth.  She  inveighs  with  great  justice  and  force  against  the 
way  in  which  shallow  would-be  theologians  cavil  about  the  mysterious  things  of 
God,  and  unworthily  amuse  themselves  with  vain  quibbles.  She  laments  the  lack 
of  charity,  and  the  increase  of  pride.  At  last,  she  commends  the  dreamer  to 
Clergy  and  Scripture,  from  whom  he  may  hope  to  learn  yet  more.  Accordingly, 
he  seeks  these,  and  receives  some  instruction  from  Clergy  (B.  xi. ;  A.  xii.). 
Clergy's  discourse  is  cut  short  by  Scripture,  who  so  scorns  the  poet  that  he  weeps 
and  falls  into  a  new  dream. 

IV.  The  Vision  of  Fortune,  Nature,  Recklessness,  and  Reason.  In 
a  new  vision,  William  sees  Fortune,  with  her  attendant  damsels  named  Lust-of- 
the-flesh  and  Lust-of-the-eyes,  who  bid  him  rejoice  in  his  youth.  Here  Reckless- 
ness is  introduced,  who  discourses  upon  predestination  in  language  similar  to  that 
in  the  conclusion  of  Pass.  X.  in  the  B-text. 

Passus  XIIL  But  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  William  finds  that  the  friars, 
once  his  friends,  avoid  him,  because  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  his  parish  church. 
Loyalty  and  Scripture  give  him  good  advice,  and  he  is  told  why  Trajan  was 
released  from  hell.  Recklessness  dtes  Christ's  example  of  humility,  declares 
poverty  to  be  like  a  walnut,  enlarges  upon  the  value  of  poverty,  [compares  men 
to  various  seeds  and  their  vices  to  weeds,  and  declares  that  riches  bring  men  to 
perdition.] 

Passtis  XIV,  [Here  the  praise  of  poverty  is  continued,  with  the  examples  of 
Job  and  Abraham.  Recklessness  narrates  the  parable  of  the  merchant  and  the 
messenger,  signifying  the  rich  and  the  poor ;]  and  concludes  his  harangue  by 
saying  that  priests  unfit  for  their  oflice  are  as  bad  as  a  notary  who  knows  not  how 
to  draw  up  a  charter.  W^illiam's  dream  continues,  and  he  sees  Nature,  who  shews 
him  how  all  animals  except  man  follow  Reason.  He  asks  why  this  is ;  Reason 
rebukes  him,  and  he  awakes. 

V.  The  Vision  of  Imaginative.  The  dreamer  beholds  one  who  rebukes 
him  for  his  impatience.    He  asks  the  stranger's  name. 

Passus  XV,  (B.  xii.).  The  stranger  says  his  name  is  Imaginative,  exhorts  him 
not  to  despise  learning,  instructs  him  as  to  the  relative  chances  of  salvation  of  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  and  tells  him  why  wealth  is  like  a  peacock's  tail. 
After  distinguishing  between  three  kinds  of  baptism.  Imaginative  suddenly  vanishes, 
upon  which  the  dreamer  awakes. 

VI.  The  Vision  of  Conscience,  Patience,  and  Activa-Vita.  Passus 
XVI,  (B.  xiii.).  In  the  sixth  vision.  Conscience,  Clergy,  Patience,  and  the 
dreamer  go  to  dine  with  Reason.  At  the  high  dais  is  seated  a  doctor  of  the 
chnrch,  who  astonishes  all  by  his  gluttony.  After  dinner,  the  doctor,  being  well 
primed  with  wine,  is  ready  to  expound  theological  subtleties.  Conscience  and 
Patience  bid  farewell  to  Clergy  and  Reason,  and  set  out  as  pilgrims  in  company 
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with  the  poet  Soon  they  meet  with  one  Actiya-Vita,  who  is  a  minstrel  and 
seller  of  wafers  (B.  xiv.).  Patience  instructs  Activa-Vita,  and  declares  that 
beggars  shall  have  joy  hereafter. 

Passus  XVII,  (B.  XY.).  Patience  laments  that  riches  should  rob  man's  soul  of 
God*s  love,  praises  poverty,  and  enumerates  its  nine  advantages. 

VIL  The  Vision  of  Free-will  and  of  the  tree  op  Charity.  The 
poet  nert  observes  one  liberum-Arbitrium,  who  reproves  him  for  presumption. 
William  next  inquires  the  nature  of  Charityi  which  Free-will  defines. 

3.  Visio  de  Dobet. 

Passus  XVIII.  Free-will  quotes  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  shews  that  the 
friars  are  now  fax  from  being  charitable.  He  alludes  to  the  story  of  Mahomet*s  pet 
dove,  to  the  fatal  gift  of  Constantine,  and  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  ending  with 
the  charitable  wish  that  Saracens  and  Jews  may  be  saved. 

Passus  XIX.  (B.  xvi.).  William  is  then  shewn  the  tree  upon  which  Charity 
grows,  supported  upon  three  props,  the  meaning  of  which  is  explained  by  Free- 
will. Next  follows  a  part  of  the  history  of  Christ,  His  incarnation,  miracles,  and 
betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  At  this  point  the  dreamer  suddenly  awakes.  In  his 
anxious  search  after  Free-will,  he  meets  with  Abraham  or  Faith. 

VIII.  The  Vision  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Faith  (Abraham) 
explains  how  he  became  God*s  herald,  and  shews  William  the  leper  (Lazarus) 
lying  in  his  lap. 

Passus  XX.  (B.  xvii.).  Next  William  beholds  SpeSy  or  Hope,  who,  like 
Abraham,  is  in  search  of  Piers.  Spes  and  William  journey  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  behold  a  Samaritan  riding  near  them.  Soon  they  find  a  wounded  man  lying 
in  the  way.  Faith  and  Hope  pass  by  him,  but  the  Good  Samaritan  (i.  e.  Charity 
or  Christ  Himself  in  the  garb  of  Piers  the  Plowman)  has  compassion  upon  him, 
and  takes  care  of  him,  leaving  him  at  an  inn  called  Lex-Dei.  The  Dreamer  asks 
for  instruction,  and  learns  from  the  Samaritan  how  the  Holy  Trinity  is  symbolized 
by  a  man's  hand,  or  by  a  blazing  torch.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
alluded  to ;  also  the  three  things  which  drive  a  man  out  of  his  own  house.  Once 
more  the  dreamer  awakes. 

IX.  The  Vision  of  the  Triumph  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Passus  XXI. 
(B.  xviii.).  This,  the  finest  Passus  in  the  whole  poem,  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Jesus.  With  growing  power  and  vividness  the  poet  describes  the 
crucifixion,  with  the  healing  of  Longeus,  the  struggle  between  Life  and  Death  and 
between  Light  and  Darkness,  the  meeting  together  of  Mercy  and  Truth,  Righteous- 
ness and  Peace,  whilst  the  Saviour  rests  in  the  grave ;  a  triumphant  description  of 
.His  descent  into  hell,  [where  Satan  attempts  to  oppose  Him  with  '  brazen  guns,*] 
and  His  victory  over  Satan  and  Lucifer,  till  the  poet  wakes  in  ecstasy,  with  the 
joyous  peal  of  the  bells  ringing  in  his  ears  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day. 

4.  Visio  de  Dobest. 

X.  The  Vision  of  Grace.  Passus  XXII  (B.  xix.).  But  alas !  the  poem 
of  Dobest  reveals  how  far  6ff  the  end  yet  is.  The  Saviour,  having  earned  the 
names  of  Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best,  leaves  earth,  upon  which  Antichrist  is 
soon  to  descend.  Piers  henceforth  denotes  the  whole  Christian  body,  upon  whom 
Grace  or  the  Holy  Spirit  bestows  various  gifts.  Grace  makes  Piers  His  ploughman, 
and  gives  him  four  oxen  (the  four  evangelists),  and  four  'stots'  (the  four  chief 
Latin  'fathers');  also  four  seeds,  which  are  the  cardinal  virtues.    Pride  and  his 
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host  attack  the  Chnich  of  Unity.  All  men  are  invited  by  Conscience  to  partake  of 
the  eucharist,  but  an  impenitent  brewer  refuses  to  do  so,  and  an  ignorant  vicar 
reviles  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  sends  from  Avignon.  A  lord  and  a  king  are 
introduced,  who  justify  their  own  exactions.    Then  the  dreamer  awakes. 

XI.  Thb  Vision  of  Antichrist.  Passus  XXIII,  (B.  zx.).  Before  falling 
asleep  once  more,  William  encoonters  Need,  who  rebukes  and  instructs  him.  He. 
then  dreams  once  more  how  Aatichrist  assaib  the  Church  of  Unity,  which  is 
defended  by  Conscience  against  Pride  and  all  his  host.  Diseases  assail  all 
mankind ;  Death  '  pashes '  to  the  dust  kings  and  knights,  emperors  and  popes, 
and  many  a  lovely  lady.  life,  with  his  mistress  Fortune,  indulges  in  all  kinds  of 
excesses.  He  becomes  the  &ther  of  Sloth,  who  marries  Wanhope.  Old-age 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Life.  The  dreamer  takes  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Unity, 
which  is  beleaguered  by  many  foes,  especially  by  Sloth  and  Avarice.  The  friars 
craftily  offer  to  aid  Conscience.  At  last  one  Flattery,  a  fiiar,  gains  admission  to 
the  castle,  oflGering  to  salve  Conscience  of  all  hurts  with  soothing  but  deadly 
xemedies,  till  Conscience,  hard  beset  by  Pride  and  Sloth,  cries  out  to  Contrition  to 
help  him :  but  Contrition  slumbers,  beaumbed  by  the  deadly  potions  he  has  drunk. 
With  a  last  effort  Conscience  arouses  himself,  and  seizes  his  pilgrim's  staff, 
determined  to  wander  wide  over  the  world  till  he  shall  find  Piers  the  Plowman. 
Again  the  dreamer  awakes,  and  here  ceases  the  still  unfinished  history  of  the 
religious  life  of  man. 

§  21.  Argument  of  Richard  the  Redeless. 

Prologue^.  And  as  I  [i.  e.  the  author  of  Piers  the  Plowman]  was  passing  through 
Bristol,  I  came  to  Christ  Church,  where  I  heard  strange  news.  For  whilst  king 
Richard  was  warring  in  the  west  against  the  wild  Irish,  Henry  enpred  England  on  ^' 
the  east  side,  whom  all  the  land  loved,  and  rose  with  him  to  right  his  wrongs. 
For  myself^  I  had  pity  upon  our  lawful  king,  and,  not  knovring  what  would  be  the 
end  of  the  matter,  determined  to  write  him  a  poem  of  advice,  recommending  him 
to  take  God's  visitation  in  patience.  If  it  may  please  him  to  read  over  what  I 
have  written,  I  shall  rejoice  if  it  does  him  some  good ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  say 
th&t  any  prince  in  Christendom  might  learn  from  it,  if  he  can  understand  English. 
If  then,  my  liege,  my  book  reaches  your  royal  hand,  deign  to  peruse  it ;  for  it  shall 
not  be  published  as  yet,  till  wiser  men  have  revised  it.  I  hope  it  may  profit  both 
young  and  old ;  and  if  any  word  displeases  my  sovereign,  I  pray  him  not  to  mistake 
my  good  intentions  towards  him. 

Passus  I,  Now,  Richard  the  Redeless  [counsel-less],  have  pity  on  yourself! 
Learn  that  allegiance  is  secured  by  conduct  quite  different  from  your  own ;  not  by 
exactions,  robberies  by  your  purveyors,  or  imposition  of  heavy  taxes.  Your 
courtiers  are  graceless  'ghosts,'  that  never  wore  armour  nor  felt  a  shower  of  hail. 
You  came  to  your  crown  under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  Your  crown  was, 
as  it  were,  adorned  with  pearls,  rubies,  gems,  diamonds,  and  sapphires ;  it  was 
powdered  over  with  pity,  and  adorned  with  truth.  But  who  can  now  tell  what 
became  of  this  crown  ?  Your  courtiers  usurped  the  power  that  should  have  been 
yours ;  your  people  dared  not  complain.  Men  might  as  well  have  hunted  a  hare 
with  a  tabor,  as  have  expected  redress.  Yet  it  was  said  of  old  time — 'Where 
grooms  and  nobles  are  all  equally  great,  wo  be  to  that  kingdom,  and  to  all  the 

^  The  argument  of  the  Prologue  can  only  be  well  described  by  using  the  Jirst 
person. 
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dwellers  therein  I '  Thus  was  your  crown  broken,  by  the  power  you  deputed  to 
your  favourites.  Had  it  been  preserved  whole,  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
murders  amongst  the  great.  But  your  counsellors  were  young  and  giddy  men,  who 
selfishly  misled  you  to  their  own  advantage ;  they  cajoled  you  into  setting  aside 
your  true  friends,  and  loving  false  deeds.  Had  you  but  done  as  a  prince  should  do, 
you  would  have  hung  the  first  suggester  of  falsehood  high  upon  the  gallows,  yea, 
though  he  had  been  your  own  brother.  But  you  encouraged  knaves,  and  this 
greatly  emboldened  them. 

Passus  II.  The  worst  matter  was,  that  you  dispersed  so  widely  your  badges  of 
the  '  white  hart.'  The  wearers  of  this  badge,  your  retainers,  ran  rife  throughout 
your  realm.  But  some  of  them  stood  in  awe  of  the  Eagle  [Bolingbroke] ;  and, 
moreover,  the  moulting-time  of  these  harts  was  drawing  nigh ;  it  was  nearly  time 
for  them  to  lose  their  horns.  It  amazes  me  to  think  that  you  should  have  suffered 
your  harts  [retainers]  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  plague  to  your  people.  They 
skinned  the  poor  mercilessly,  and  displayed  their  badges  to  silence  complaints.  So 
that,  as  the  townspeople  used  to  say,  for  every  httrt  that  you  marked  on  a  badge, 
you  missed  ten  score  of  fiEuthful  hearts  of  subjects.  These  badges  of  yours  spoilt  all 
the  broth,  and  upset  the  pot  amongst  the  coals.  Hence,  when  you  wish  to  lean 
upon  your  limbs  [the  commons],  they  failed  you.  Though  Reason  warns  me  to 
speak  respectfully,  I  must  yet  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  upstart  of  a  retainer 
ought  ever  to  wear  a  mark  or  badge  ;  these  should  be  reserved  for  good  and  great 
men,  as,  e.  g.,  a  just  judge.  I  fear  you  have  sought  merely  to  multiply  the  number 
of  your  badge-wearers,  and  to  attach  them  to  yourself  personally.  Had  the  good 
Greyhound  [the  earl  of  Westmoreland]  been  cherished  as  a  chieftain,  you  might 
have  had  '  white  harts '  enough  in  your  service.  But  no  wonder  though  '  head-deer ' 
failed  you,  since  you  had  no  pity  on  the  '  rascals '  or  lean  deer.  Meanwhile  the 
Eagle  [Bolingbroke]  was  fostering  nestlings  of  his  own,  watching  over  them  whilst 
their  wings  were  growing.  Then  did  this  bird  batter  on  the  bushes  [i.  e.  punish 
Bushy],  and  gather  men  as  they  walked  on  the  green  [i.  e.  seize  and  imprison 
Green],  till  all  the  'scruff'  and  'scrope'  [an  allusion  to  Scrope]  was  torn  asunder. 
He  so  moulded  the  metal  with  his  hand-mould,  that  these  men  lost  the  dearest 
limbs  they  had,  viz.  their  heads.  Even  then  this  Falcon  [also  meaning  Bolingbroke] 
was  not  fully  fed.  But  the  blear-eyed  scoundrel  who  stole  the  bag  [i.  e.  Bagot]  made 
the  Falcon  flush  for  anger ;  and,  ere  long,  this  rascal  was  caught.  Still  the  Eagle 
continued  his  hawking,  till  he  had  soon  subdued  every  kite  and  crow.  Many  snares 
and  gins  were  set  in  all  directions,  catching  men  wherever  they  went ;  and  evermore 
the  Eagle  hovered  on  high,  and  clearly  saw  all  the  privy  projects  of  the  pies  below. 

Passus  III.  I  return  now  from  the  Eagle,  to  speak  once  more  of  the  harts,  and 
how  they  came  at  last  to  misfortune.  The  worst  of  all  faults  are  those  committed 
against  nature.  Let  me  shew  how  this  applies  to  the  harts.  When  a  hart  comes 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  he  adopts  this  plan  for  renewing  his  youth.  It  is  his 
wont  to  catch  and  kill  an  adder,  and  to  feed  upon  his  venom,  by  which  means  he 
succeeds  in  renewing  his  skin  ^.  It  is  natural,  then,  for  the  hart  to  prey  upon  the 
adder ;  but  it  is  unnatural  for  him  to  attack  a  Colt  [Thomas  Fitz-alan],  or  a  Horse 
[the  earl  of  Arundel],  or  a  Swan  [the  duke  of  Gloucester],  or  a  Bear  [the  earl  of 
W^arwick].  It  is  therefore  because  of  their  unnatural  conduct  that  the  harts  failed 
of  success.  Now  hear  the  story  of  the  partridge.*  The  partridge  lays  her  eggs  and 
sits  upon  them ;  but  very  soon  another  partridge  comes  and  takes  her  place  whilst 

'  These  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  hart  and  partridge  express  the  received 
opinions  of  the  period. 
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she  is  off  the  nest,  and  hatches  the  young  ones.  Then  the  right  mother-bird  returns, 
and,  at  the  sound  of  her  call,  the  young  birds  desert  the  intruder  and  follow  her. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  Eagle  returned  to  his  young  ones,  they  forsook  the  king 
who  had  oppressed  them  for  two-and-twenty  years,  and  returned  to  their  true 
father.  The  Swan  [the  duke  of  Gloucester]  had  failed  [was  dead] ;  the  Horse  [the 
dnke  of  Arundel]  was  sore  hurt ;  but  the  Eagle  released  the  bear  [the  earl  of 
Warwick]  and  all  his  '  bearlings.*  Then  did  they  '  gaggle '  on  the  green  [i.  e. 
attacked  Green]  ;  they  cursed  the  Earl  Marshal  [the  duke  of  Norfolk]  ;  and  followed 
the  Eagle  everywhere,  ready  for  vengeance.  To  return  to  Richard  and  his  mis- 
deeds. One  great  fault  amongst  his  courtiers  was  in  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  the 
expense  of  dress.  Such  men  keep  no  money  that  comes  to  them,  yet  they  clip  the 
king's  coin  and  make  it  scarce.  Except  their  sleeves  slide  upon  the  ground,  they 
corse  the  robe-maker.  They  even  follow  a  £Eishion  which  may  be  described  as 
cutting  the  clothes  to  pieces,  so  that  they  have  to  pay  for  the  piecing  of  the  cloth 
together  nearly  twenty  times  the  price  of  the  cloth  itself.  Surely  such  followers  of 
the  fashion  are  not  the  men  to  be  trusted.  Yet  we  find  that  lords  bestow  liveries  on 
such  men,  and  choose  them,  not  for  any  goodness  or  worth,  but  for  their  bragging 
and  boasting.  If  lords  would  drive  away  the  '  dagged '  clothes  and  the  *•  Dutch  * 
coats,  and  reprove  robbers,  and  choose  worthy  men,  the  world  would  mend.  Then 
I  beheld  how  Wisdom  presented  himself  at  court,  seeking  admittance  ;  wondering, 
as  well  he  might,  at  the  number  of  the  household-retainers.  But  as  soon  as  ever 
his  true  name  became  known,  he  was  warned  off  the  ground.  *  Let*s  slay  him,' 
quoth  the  sliding  sleeves ;  and  all  the  beardless  boys  mocked  him.  Then  was 
Wisdom  wroth,  and  said  they  should  never  win  grace.  Counsellors,  Warriors,  and 
Labourers  are  the  true  pillars  of  a  realm ;  but  lads  of  twenty-four  years  are  not 
those  whence  Counsellors  should  be  chosen.  Rulers  are  chosen  to  uphold  the  law, 
not  to  spend  the  night  in  wakeful  debauchery.  But,  fortunately,  such  misrule  and 
riot  cannot  last  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later  comes  a '  kew-kaw,'  i.  e.  a  change  of 
fortune,  when  the  robbers  at  last  go  to  prison.  Yet  even  then  Bribery  favours  the 
bad,  and  mighty  lords  abet  their  evil  followers.  Fighting  men  from  Chester 
pleaded  in  the  courts  in  their  own  way,  viz.  with  violence  and  intimidation ;  and 
those  who  dared  to  complain  were  in  extreme  danger.  But  at  last  the  Lord  of 
heaven  arose  in  His  righteous  anger,  summoned  His  archangels  and  angels,  His 
barons  and  His  bachelors^  and  rode  against  evil-doers  in  royal  array.  Then  fell  a 
deep  calm,  and  the  heavens  waxed  clear ;  and  every  man  might  see  the  moon  move 
at  midday,  and  the  very  stars  pursuing  after  evil-doers. 

Passus  IV.  Where  was  ever  a  king  who  kept  so  large  a  household  as  Richard 
did  ?  So  great  were  his  expenses,  that  not  even  his  unprecedented  taxations  could 
repay  the  poor  for  what  his  purveyors  had  exacted  from  them.  But  for  credit,  his 
men  would  have  been  drawn  to  tiie  devil  for  the  debts  they  owed.  At  last,  when 
nothing  was  left  but  the  bare  bags,  he  determined  to  summon  a  submissive  and 
corrupt  parliament  When  this  venal  assembly  had  come  together,  a  clerk  stood 
up,  and  asked  them  to  vote  supplies.  Then  some  members  pretended  that  they 
knew  their  duty,  and  made  a  shew  as  if  they  could  not  grant  them ;  others  sat  in 
their  places  like  mere  ciphers ;  others  were  tale-bearers ;  others  slumbered ;  others 
talked  nonsense,  or  lost  themselves  in  argument.  Then  there  were  others,  newly 
elected,  who  were  for  dashiug  on  at  full  sail ;  but  the  mast  bent,  and  they  were 
glad  to  strike  sail  to  escape  shipwreck.  Some  '  knew  how  it  would  all  end ; ' 
.  others  held  always  with  the  majority ;  whilst  another  set  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  money  which  the  king  owed  to  themselves.  Others  feared  the  lords,  and  for- 
sook Do-well.    [Here  the  poem  breaks  offJ] 
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P.  51,  note  to  C.  iv.  456, 1.  6.    For  then  just  begun,  read  soon  expected  to 
begin. 

P.  318.  col.  1, 1.  I.    Insert  a  semicolon  after  4.  85. 

P.  393)  col.  2,  last  line.    Supply  a  full  stop  after  Ledene. 

P.  413,  B.  V.  Felet.    Yox  pelete  xtsApeleL 
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TO 


PIERS    THE    PLOWMAN. 


*#*  The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  the  C-text  is  made  the  basis  of 
these  notes ;  and,  whenever  a  reference  is  given,  it  is  to  the  C-text,  unless  the 
letter  'A'  or  *  B  *  be  expressly  prefixed.  In  such  a  case,  *  B.  i.  6 '  (£>r  *  B.  i.  6  ') 
would  mean  Text  B,  Passus  i,  line  6. 

At  the  beginning  of  some  notes  the  references  to  the  other  texts  are  supplied. 
Thus  '  I.  (b.  pr.  I ;  a,  pr.  i) '  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  lines  corre- 
sponding to  line  I  (of  Passus  I  of  the  C-text)  are  B-text,  prologue,  1.  i,  and 
A-text,  prologue,  1.  i.  When  there  is  no  corresponding  line  in  the  A-text,  the 
statement '  not  in  a '  is  sometimes  added  ;  so  likewise  for  the  B-text.  Whenever 
the  letter  a  appears  by  itself  within  a  square  bracket,  thus — [a],  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidiered  as  an  abbreviation  for  '  A-text ; '  so  with  the  letters  b,  c. 

Sometimes  a  note  is  given  upon  a  passage  in  [a]  or  [b],  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  line  in  [c].  In  such  a  case,  a  line  is  prefixed  to  the  reference.  Thus 
the  reference  to  the  7th  line  of  the  prologue  of  the  B-text  appears  as  '  —  (b.  pr.  7  ; 
a.  pr.  7).' 


NOTES  TO  C.    PASSUS  I.    (B.  Prologue;   A.  Prologue.) 

Passus  signifies  a  portion  or  *fytte'  of  a  poem.  In  an  entertainment 
given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  a  minstrel,  after  singing  a 
portion  of  a  song,  was  instructed  to  make  '  a  pauz  and  a  curtezy,  for 
primus  passus^  i.e.  to  signify  that  the  first  part  was  over.  See  Ritson's 
Metrical  Romancees,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxxii.  Compare — 'Thus  passed  is  the 
first  pas  *  of  this  pris  tale ;'  William  of  Paleme,  1. 161. 

K.  B. — ^The  Beferences  are  to  the  C-text,  except  when  A  or  B  is 
expressly  prefixed, 

C.  1. 1.  [B.  prol.  I ;  A.  prol.  i.]  softe^  mild,  warm.  Cf.  *  as  soft  as  air ;' 
Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2.  314. 

2.  /  shop  me  into  shrobMsy  I  betook  me  to  the  shrubs,  i.  e.  to  such 
shelter  as  shrubs  afford ;  in  other  words,  to  an  out-of-door  life,  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  The  B-text  has — I  skope  me  in 
shroudes^  i.e.  I  put  myself  into  rough  clothes,  I  put  on  rough  clothes. 
The  A-text  has — into  a  schroud^  i.  e.  into  a  rough  outer  garment  Cf. 
shopen  hem  heremitesy  arrayed  themselves  as  hermits ;  B.  prol.  57 ;  A. 
prol.  54.  ShoPi  lit.  shaped ;  the  phrase  /  shop  me  generally  means  / 
got  myself  ready i  as  in  he  shop  hym  to  walke^  he  got  ready  to  set  off 
walking;  Pass.  xiv.  1.  247.  As  y  a  shepherde  were^  as  if  I  were  a 
shepherd  ;  referring  (according  to  the  context)  either  to  the  out-of-door 
life  of  the  shepherd,  or  to  his  rough  outer  garments.  Since  shepherd 
16  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  the  C-text,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  shepe  (B-text),  or  scheep  (A-text),  has  the  same  signification,  viz. 
that  of  shepherd.  In  fact,  John  Schep  (i.  e.  shepherd)  was  the  assumed 
name  of  John  Balle  (Walsingham,  ed.  Riley,  ii.  33) ;  and  in  a  rude 
hexameter,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
we  have 

<Jak  Chep,  Tronche,  Jon  Wrau,  Thom  Myllere,  Tyler,  Jak 
Strawe ; ' 
where  another  reading  for  Chep  is  Schep.  See  Political  Poems,  ed. 
Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Again,  in  Lydgate's  Chorl  and  Birde,  pr.  in 
Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  st.  48,  p.  223,  is  the  line — 
*A  Chepys  Croke  to  the  ys  better  than  a  Lance,' 
i.e.  a  shepherd's  crook  would  suit  you  better  than  a  knight's  spear. 
The  word  is  still  in  use;  see  the  entry  ^ Shepy  a  shepherd'  in  Mr. 
Peacock's  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Manley  and  Corringham  (E.  D.  S.), 
with  his  examples.  Some  critics  have  rejected  my  explanation  on  the 
ground  that  shep  is  unknown !  I  may  remind  them  that  John  Ball  was 
a  pastor  rather  than  a  sheep,  and  the  example  from  Lydgate  cannot 
be  set  aside.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Chaucer  has  hunte  for  hunter , 
Kn.  Ta,  11 60;  ih^X  prisune  means  a  prisoner^  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
ed.  Morris,  1.  2044 ;  that  messajs^e  means  a  messenger,  Chaucer's  Man 
of  Lawes  Tale,  1.  333,  etc. ;  that  step  means  a  sleeper ,  Ancren  Riwle, 
p,  212;  and  observe  the  double  use  of  herd,  which  does  duty  both 
for  the  A.S.  heord,  a  flock,  and  A.S.  hyrde,  a  guardian.  The  poet 
expressly  tells  us  what  his  dress  was  like  further  on,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  being  'thus  robed  in  russett,'  Pass.  xi.  1.  i.  See  note  to 
that  line, 

3.  In  obit  as  an  ermite.  The  simple  shepherd's  dress  resembled  that 
of  a  hermit.  Vnholy  of  werkes.  This  Dr.  Whitaker  paraphrases  by — 
'  not  like  an  anchorite  who  keeps  his  cell,  but  like  one  of  those  unholy 
hermits  who  wander  about  the  world  to  hear  and  see  wonders;'  cf.  1.  30 
below,  p.  5.  Or  it  may  simply  be  supposed  to  be  inserted  parenthetically, 
and  to  express  the  author's  opinion  of  hermits  in  general ;  an  opinion 
■which  he  elsewhere  repeats  more  than  once.  See  particularly  Pass. 
X.  1.  203 ;  and  cf.  note  to  1.  51  below. 

6.  'And  saw  many  cells,  and  various  strange  things.'  The  cells  are 
the  cells  of  the  various  religious  houses  which  he  visited ;  cf.  Chaucer's 
Prol.  L  172^  and  see  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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p.  123.  That  the  word  should  be  spelt  selies  or  seliys  in  some  MSS. 
need  not  surprise  us,  since  Dr.  Morris  prints  seile  in  the  very  line  of 
Chaucer  to  which  I  refer.  I  wish  to  add  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refute,  or  even  to  mention,  all  the  oddities  of  explanation  that 
appear  in  Dr.  Whitaker's  notes.  Here,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  that  cellis 
ought  to  be  seliiSy  inasmuch  as  it  is  '  pure  Saxon,  from  sellic^  wonderful ; ' 
hut  he  omits  to  tell  us  how  this  compound  adjective  (sil-lic)  could  possibly 
produce  the  plural  substantive  selles,  Selcouthe  is  from  the  A.S.  seld-cu^^ 
seldom  known,  strange,  rare.  It  occurs  again  in  Pass.  xiv.  11.  175,  178. 
But  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader,  for  the  meanings  of  particular 
words,  to  the  Glossary  to  this  work,  or  to  Dr.  Stratmann's  Old  English 
Dictionary.  It  is  needless  to  cite  such  references  as  may  easily  be  found 
there ;  though,  in  the  present  instance,  I  will  give  them  by  way  of  example. 
Selcouth  occurs  (he  tells  us)  in  Layamon,  1. 280  ;  Genesis  and  Exodus,  ed. 
Morris,  1.  3972 ;  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  8  ;  Ormulum,  1. 19217  ;  King  Alisaunder, 
ed.  Weber,  L  1 54 ;  William  of  Paleme,  1. 2329 ;  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1 5 18. 

6.  Ac  is  rightly  translated  by  the  Bote  (=  but)  of  the  A-text.  May 
morwenyng;  the  familiar  expression  on  a  May  morning \%  almost  equivalent 
to  once  upon  a  time.  All  readers  of  our  early  poets  will  remember  the 
fondness  which  they  exhibit  for  the  month  of  May,  especially  when  writing 
an  exordium.    Cf.  Pass.  xvii.  1.  10. 

Maluerne  hulles^  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  border  of 
Herefordshire.  The  poet  mentions  them  thrice,  viz.  hexe,  in  1. 163  of  this 
Passus  (p.  15)  and  in  Pass.  x.  295.  It  may  be  that  the  first  sketch  of  the 
poem  was  composed  in  that  locality,  but  we  must  not  be  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  poem  has  much  to  do  with  Worcestershire.  It  is  clear, 
both  from  very  numerous  allusions  and  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  poem, 
that  the  place  which  the  poet  knew  best  and  most  delighted  to  describe 
was  the  city  of  London.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
reader  (especially  as  the  point  has  often  been  overlooked)  that  one  great 
merit  of  the  poem  consists  in  its  exhibition  of  London  life  and  London 
opinions ;  and  that  to  remember  the  London  origin  of,  at  any  rate,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  poem,  is  the  true  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
it.  Though  William  is  supposed  to  be  bodily  present  on  the  Malvern 
hiUs,  be  is  soon  fast  asleep  there  ;  and  it  is  of  the  London  world  that  he 
dreams. 

7.  A  ferly  [a,  b,  not  c]  means  a  wonder.  Cf.  *  And  I  will  show  yoxx ferlies 
three;' Sir  W.Scott:  Ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Cy/<wrK,[a,b,«^?/c]due 
to  fairy  contrivance.  In  William  of  Paleme  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  230,  we  have  the 
same  expression  offeyrye  used  to  signify  that  a  child  is  of  fairy  origin.  On 
the  ^ord  fairy,  see  Tyrwhitt^s  note  to  1. 6441  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  and 
especially  Keightle/s  Fairy  Mythology,  i.  12  ;  ii.  239,  285.  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  is  ultimately  from  the  h^itmfatum;  whence  ItaA.fatare,  to  en- 
chant ;  fata  (probably  short  ioxfatata),  a  woman  possessing  supernatural 
power,  a  fay  (Yx.ffe).  Cf.  Span,  kada  or  hadada^  a  fairy,  witch ;  hadado^ 
lucky  ;  hadcudor,  a  sorcerer.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  worAfaerie  in 
Middle-English  has  three  senses,  none  of  them  being  equivalent  to  the 
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modtm/airy.  Thus  it  means  (i)  enchantment,  as  in  the  present  passage ; 
cf.  Ch.  Squ.  Tale,  1.  201  ;  (2)  fairyland ;  cf.  Ch.  Squ.  Tale,  1.  96 ;  and  note 
the  expression  *  the  contree  of  Fairye '  in  the  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  ;  (3)  the 
people  of  fairyland  (collectively)  as  in  1. 3  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale.  It  is 
used  in  the  modem  sense  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8.  12. 

Me  ^ou^tCj  [a,  b,  not  c]  it  seemed  to  me  ;  A.S.  me  ^hte  (from  yincan), 
which  is  distinct  from  ]^Afe,  the  past  tense  of  ]^ncan, 

— — (b.  pr.  7 ;  a.  pr.  7.)  Forwandred,  tired  out  by  wandering ;  the 
A-text  simply  reads  ofwandringe.  Went  nuy  turned  me,  went ;  to  wend 
originally  meant  to  turn.  Me  is  not  here  used  as  an  'ethic'  dative, 
as  illustrated  in  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar,  3rd  ed.  sect.  220. 
We  find  the  phrase  ^wend  \e  from  wynne,'  turn  thyself  from  joy; 
Caedmon,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  56,  1.  2S.  *  A !  wend  te  awei ! '  ah !  turn 
thyself  away  ;  Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton,  p.  52.  *  J>us  nou  ssel  eurich .... 
him-zelue  wende^  thus  now  must  every  one  turn  himself;  Ayenbite  of 
Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  269,  last  line.  And  at  p.  180  of  the  last-mentioned 
work  is  a  still  clearer  example — *  ase  J)e  wedercoc  jjet  is  ope  )«  steple,  J?et 
him  went  mid  eche  wynde,'  as  the  weathercock  that  is  upon  the  steeple, 
that  turns  itself  with  each  wind.  We  have  already  had  shop  me  {^  betook 
myself)  in  1.  2. 

(b.  pr.  10 ;  a.  pr.  10.)  Sweyued  so  merye,  sounded  so  pleasantly. 

14.  *  I  looked  eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  i,  e.  towards 
the  sun ; '  or  [oj  in  a,  b]  *  on  high,  towards  the  sun.'  The  poet,  in  his 
vision,  finds  himself  in  a  wilderness,  that  is,  in  the  wide  universe,  with 
power  to  survey  a  large  part  of  it.  On  the  East  side  he  beholds  a  tower 
which  is  the  abode  of  Truth  ;  i.  e.  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  more  particularly 
explained  in  Pass.  ii.  12 ;  cf.  viii.  232-279.  To  the  West  is  a  deep  dale, 
the  residence  of  Death  and  of  wicked  spirits,  containing  [a,  b,  not  in  c] 
a  dungeon,  which  is  elsewhere  explained  as  being  the  castle  of  Care,  and 
the  abode  of  Falsehood  or  Lucifer ;  Pass.  ii.  57.  In  the  central  space 
between  these  is  the  *  fair  field  '  of  this  world  (Matt  xiii.  38).  Thus  the 
poet  beholds  heaven  before  him,  and  the  world  beneath  him,  whilst  hell 
lies  behind  him. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  that  this  magnificent  conception  was 
probably  suggested  to  the  poet  by  what  he  may  have  beheld  on  the 
occasion  of  seeing  some  Morality  performed.  There  are  several  passages, 
especially  in  Passus  xxi.,  which  shew  that  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
pageants  which  were  then  so  popular.  In  a  Dissertation  on  Pageants,  by 
T.  Sharp,  there  is  an  old  drawing  (an  engraving  of  which  is  placed 
opposite  to  p.  23)  which  excellently  illustrates  the  present  passage.  We 
learn  from  it  that,  in  representing  the  Morality  of  the  *  Castell  of  Perseuer- 
aunce,'  five  scafTolds  were  erected  for  the  purpose  around  an  enclosed 
central  space.  On  the  South,  was  *  caro  skafTold,'  the  scaffold  representing 
the  Fleshly  nature  of  man ;  on  the  West  was  *  myindus  skaffold,'  or  the 
scaffold  representing  the  World;  on  the  North  was  *Belyal  skaffold,' 
in  allusion  to  the  supposed  abode  of  Lucifer  in  the  North  (see  note  to  Pass, 
ii.  113) ;  on  the  North-east,  *  Coveytyse  skaffold,'  or  the  abode  of  Avarice ; 
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and  on  the  East '  deus  skafToId/  or  the  abode  of  God.    A  careful  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Sharp's  work  will  render  the  whole  matter  sufficiently  clear. 

In  the  Chester  Plays,  ed.  Wright,  p.  10,  the  Creator  is  represented  as 
saying — 

*The  worlde,  that  is  bouth  voyde  and  vayne, 

I  forme  in  the  formacion, 
With  a  dongtan  of  darckeneSy 

Which  never  shall  have  ending^.' 
21.    As  the  worlde  asketh^  as  the  way  of  the  world  requires.      In 
many  other    places,  aske   answers    to  our   modem  require*      Cf.  'as 
matrymony  askyth  ;'  Myroure  of  our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  1873,  p.  192;  and 
see  Pass.  ii.  34. 

23.  Setiyngy  planting  [c,  b] ;  eringe^  ploughing  [a].  Swonken,  laboured. 
Fuly  very ;  used  like  the  German  w>/,  though  etymologically  related  to 
volL 

24.  TTiaty  that  which ;  '  and  won  that  which  these  wasteful  men  expend 
in  gluttony.' 

26.  Contenauncey  outward  appearance.  Disgised  [b]  degyset  [a],  decked 
out  in  strange  guise.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale 
(de  superbxd)  about  the  *  strangeness  and  disgisines  *  of  precious  clothing. 
Cf.  Knight  de  la  Tour,  ed.  Wright,  p.  64. 

27.  The  A-text  has  To  instead  of  In;  the  sense  is  the  same. 

28.  Ful  horde y  very  hardly,  i.  e.  lived  a  very  hard  life.  The  B-text  has 
Jul  streyte^  very  strictly.    Observe  that  -e  is  a  common  adverbial  ending. 

29.  Heueneryche^  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  an  instance  of  a 
neuter  noun  forming  the  genitive  case  in  -^.  This  genitive  in  -e  is  not 
common,  except  in  the  case  oi feminine  nouns. 

30.  Ancresy  anchorites.  The  word  ancre  is  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  as  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  i.e.  the  Rule  of  Anchoresses.  See  note 
to  Pass.  ix.  146. 

31.  Carieny  wander,  go  up  and  down.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  as 
shewn  by  the  reading  of  the  B-text,  the  MSS.  use  carien  and  cairen 
as  equivalent  forms.  The  better  form  of  the  word  is  cairen.  Compare 
examples  of  the  use  of  Icel.  keyra  in  Cleasby's  Icel.  Diet. ;  and,  to  the 
examples  given  by  Stratmann  s.  v.  cairen,  add  the  foUowing : — 

*I  am  come  hither  a  venterous  Knight, 
And  kayred  thorrow  countrye  farr ; ' 

Percy  Folio  MS.  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall,  ii.  62.  116. 
'Then  I  kered  to  a  knight ; *—id. ;  iii.  61.  118. 
See  also  keere,  keered,  kere,  and  kyreth  in  the  Glossary  to  the  same  work. 

32.  For  nOf  etc.,  for  (the  sake  of)  any  luxurious  living,  to  please  their 
body.  Double  negatives,  like  the  no  here  following  noght,  are  very 
common. 

35.  William  speaks  [b.  33,  not  in  c]  of  the  guiltless  or  honest 
minstrels,  who  played  instruments  merely  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  but  this 
class  of  men  had  a  bad  name,  and  he  proceeds  to  satirise  the  unscrupulous 
jesters  and  slanderers,  whom  alone  he  mentions  in  the  C-text    The  subject 
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of  minstrels  is  very  fully  treated  of  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Romances,  vol.  i, 
in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Percy's  Reliques,  etc.  See  also 
Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  430.  Ritson  tells  us  that  the  instruments 
they  used  were  the  harp,  fiddle,  bagpipe,  pipe,  tabour,  cittern,  hurdy-gurdy, 
bladder  (or  canister)  and  string,  and,  possibly,  the  Jew's-harp.  The 
minstrels  of  King  Edward  III.*s  household  played  the  trumpet,  cytole, 
pipe,  tabret,  ckrion,  and  fiddle. 

Another  name  for  them  is  gleemen,  Jangelers^  Jesters,  Japers^  Disaurs 
(story-tellers), /ougteors  ox  Jugglers  (joculatores),  all  belong  to  the  same 
fraternity.  Cf.  Pass.  iii.  99.  See  also  Tyrwhitt's  note  on  Chaucer,  Cant. 
Tales,  1 1453- 

(b.  pr.  35  ;   a.  pr.  35.)   lapers,  jesters ;   langelers,  idle  talkers, 

chatterers,  babblers.  Cotgrave  gives — *  langler,  to  jangle,  prattle,  tattle 
saucily  or  scurvily  ; '  and — ^Jangleur,  m.  a  jangler,  saucy  pratler,  scurvy 
tatler,  scurrile  jeaster.'  See  note  to  Pass.  iii.  99.  The  phrase  '  Judas's 
children'  is  equivalent  to  'children  of  Satan,*  the  reference  being  to 
Judas  Iscariot.    See  note  to  Pass.  xi.  220;  and  cf.  Pass.  xix.  175,  176. 

37.  '  Invent  foul  fancies  for  themselves,  and  make  fools  of  themselves, 
and  (yet)  have  their  wit  at  their  will,  (ab!e)  to  work  if  they  wished.'  The 
sentence  is  elliptical,  and  incomplete ;  we  must  mentally  connect  with  the 
next  line  by  saying — ^  as  Jor  such  fellows,  that  which  Paul  preaches  about 
them,  I  might  (but  will  not)  prove  it  {or  adduce  it)  here  ;  (else  might  I  be 
blameworthy  myself,  since)  he  who  speaks  slander  is  Lucifer's  servant' 
The  text  of  S.  Paul  which  William  does  not  quote  is  Qui  non  laborcU,  non 
manducet  (2  Thess.  iii.  lo),  which  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  Oriel 
(B-text)  MS.  The  quotation  Qui,  etc.,  is  not  from  S.  Paul,  nor  does 
William  say  that  it  is ;  yet  it  has  some  resemblance  to  Eph,  v.  4,  CoL  iii.  8. 

41.  Yoden,  went ;  equivalent  to  Pi^S,  ge-eodon.  The  A-text  has  eoden 
(A.S.  eodon)  here,  at  least  in  the  Vernon  MS. 

42.  Hure,  their.  The  bag  or  wallet  was  the  beggar's  inseparable 
companion,  and  was  used  for  receiving  the  broken  pieces  of  meat  and 
bread  bestowed  upon  him  as  alms.  Cf.  Pass.  x.  120,  154.  He  also 
always  carried  a  bourdon,  or  staff, 

'That  maketh  beggares  go  with  bordon  and  bagges! 
Song  of  the  Husbandman ;  see  Polit.  Songs  (Camd.  Soc.  1839),  p.  150. 
See  also  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  305. 
Ycrammydy  crammed,  the^-  being  the  A.S.  prefix  ^^-. 

43.  Atten,  at  the.  It  is  also  written  at  the,  at  then,  or  attej  and  very 
frequently  atten  ale  is  written  cUte  nale.  In  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  ed. 
Tyrwhitt,  6931,  we  find  at  the  nale;  where  most  of  the  MSS.  printed  in 
tlie  Six-text  edition  (Group  D,  L^  1349)  have  atte  nale.  So  also  cU  the 
nende  for  at  then  end.  Then  or  ten  is  the  dative  of  the  article  \  hence  this 
corruption  is  generally  found  after  a  preposition.  Another  similar  cor- 
ruption is  the  tone,  the  tother,  from  that  one,  that  other;  where  the  /  is  the 
sign  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  in  tha4,  i-t  \  compare  the  Latin  d  in  i-d,  quo-dy 
illU'd.  Ale  here  means  an  ale-house,  and  such  is  the  best  interpretation 
of  it  in  Launce's  speech  in  Two  GcnL  of  Verona,  ii.  5.  61—*  Thou  hast 
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not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  aie  with  a  Christian ;  *  for  only 
just  above  Launce  says  again — *  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,^ 
See  Staunton's  Shakesp.  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Respecting  ale^  see  Babees  Book, 
ed.  FumivaU,  p.  208 ;  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  637 ;  Our  English 
Home,  p.  88« 

44.  The  B-text  has  hij  for  \^ ;  and  [a]  has  heo,  Hij  is  written  for 
Ay,  a  variation  of  A/,  much  as  ij  is  written  for  ii  ox y  in  Dutch. 

45.  Compare 

*And  ryght  as  Robertes  men  -  raken  [wander]  aboute 
At  feires  &  at  ful  ales  •  &  fyllen  the  cuppe.' 

Pierce  the  Ploughmans  Crede,  1.  72. 
'  Robartes  men,  or  Robertsmen,  were  a  set  of  lawless  vagabonds,  notorious 
for  their  outrages  when  Piers  Plowman  was  written.  The  statute  of  Edw. 
III.  (an.  reg.  5,  c.  xiv.)  specifies  *•  divers  manslaughters,  felonies,  and 
robberies,  done  by  people  that  be  called  Roberdesmen,  IVastours,  and 
drawlcLCchesP  And  the  statute  of  Richard  II.  (an.  reg.  7,  c.  v.)  ordains, 
that  the  statute  of  King  Edward  concerning  Roberdesmen  and  drawlacches 
should  be  rigorously  observed.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (Instit.  iii.  197)  supposes 
them  to  have  been  originally  the  followers  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  See  Blackstone's  Comm.  bk.  iv.  ch.  17.' — ^Warton's  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  ed.  1840.  William  of  Nassyng^ton  says  that  they 
tried  the  latches  of  people's  doors,  contrived  to  get  into  houses,  and  then 
extorted  money  either  by  telling  some  lying  tale  or  playing  the  bully.  See 
Pass.  viii.  11,  and  the  confession  of  Roberd  the  robber  in  the  B-text,  Pass* 
V.  469.  See  also  the  description  of  the  wastour^  Pass.  ix.  149 ;  and  of  the 
brytonere,  id.  152. 

48.  Seint  lame^  i.  e.  Saint  James  or  Santiago.  His  shrine  at  Compos- 
tella,  in  Galicia,  was  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage ;  see  Southe/s  poem  of 
The  Pilgrim  to  Compostella.  Cf.  Pass.  v.  122.  See  a  good  popular 
account  of  him  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  ii.  120  (July  25).  A  book 
called  the  Stacyons  of  Rome  and  The  Pilgrims' Sea-voyage  (ed.  Fumivall, 
1867,  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society)  well  illustrates  this  passage. 
Rome  abounded  with  shrines  at  which  several  thousands  of  years  of 
remission  from  purgatory  could  be  obtained.  The  Sea- voyage  is  a  satire 
upon  the  inconveniences  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Compostella.  For  a  note  on 
Palmer^  see  Pass.  viii.  162.  For  a  good  popular  article  on  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  see  pp.  157-194  of  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts.  Out  of  the  numerous  allusions  to 
Saint  James  in  early  writers,  I  select  the  following : — 

*At  Rome  sche  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloyne, 
In  Galice  at  seynt  lame,  and  at  Coloyne;' 

Chaucer's  Prol.  465. 
Cf.  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  ii.  259;  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  106. 

49.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  should  have  changed  the  ironical 
expression  wyse  tales  of  the  A-text  and  B-text  into  the  more  prosaic  un- 
wyse  tales  of  the  C-text  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  guard  against  all 
possibility  of  a  mistake  as  to  his  real  opinion. 
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50.  That  pilgrims  were  privileged  to  exaggerate  pretty  freely,  seems  to 
have  been  very  generally  understood.  Thus  in  Trevisa's  translation  of 
Higden's  Polychronicon,  i.  225,  we  find  a  passing  allusion  to '  pilgrims  and 
palmers,  )iat  faste  con  lije.'  And  see  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  4th  ed.  i.  312. 

51.  See  the  chapter  on  Hermits  in  Cutts'  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  pp.  93-151.    He  rightly  observes  that  the  popular  notion 

I  of  a  hermit,  viz.  that  he  lived  altogether  in  retirement,  is  quite  wrong  as 
1  far  as  concerns  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  man  could  only 
\become  a  hermit  by  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  he  was 
ladmitted  as  hermit  in  a  formal  religious  service.  Mr.  Cutts  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  service  for  habiting  and  blessing  a  hermit,  from  the  Pontifical 
of  Bishop  Lacy  of  Exeter,  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  another  account  may 
be  found  in  Lewis's  Life  of  Bishop  Pecock,  ed.  1744,  p.  94.  Mr.  Cutts 
observes  that  the  hermit  *  dressed  in  a  robe  very  much  like  the  robes  of 
other  religious  orders ;  lived  in  a  comfortable  little  house  of  stone  or 
timber  ;  often  had  estates,  or  a  pension,  for  his  maintenance,  besides  what 
charitable  people  were  pleased  to  leave  him  in  their  wills,  or  to  offer  in 
their  lifetime ;  he  lived  on  bread  and  meat,  and  beer  and  wine,  and  had 
a  chaplain  to  say  daily  prayers  for  him,  and  a  servant  or  two  to  wait  upon 
him ;  his  hermitage  was  not  always  up  in  the  lonely  hills,  or  deep-buried 
in  the  shady  forests — very  often  it  was  by  the  great  high  roads,  and  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  great  towns  and  cities.'  The  last  assertion,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  abundantly  evident  from  a  very  extraordinary  passage 
which  appears  in  Piers  the  Plowman  (in  the  C-Text  onfy),  viz.  at  Pass. 
X.  140-218.  There  was  even  a  hermitage  upon  London  wall;  Riley's 
Memorials  of  London,  p.  117.  Compare  also  the  description  of  *  an  heap 
of  hermits  ; '  Pass.  ix.  183  ;  and  the  passage  about  hermits  in  Pass,  xviii. 
6-36. 

1  62.  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham's  shrine  was  much  resorted  to ;  its  celebrity 
I  almost  surpassed  that  of  St.  Thomas's  shrine  at  Canterbury.  In  Blomefield's 
Norfolk  we  read  that  King  Henry  VIIL  walked  barefoot  from  Barsham 
to  this  shrine  [no  very  great  distance]  and  presented  Our  Lady  with  a 
necklace  of  great  value.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  common  people  had  an 
idea  that  the  Milky  Way  pointed  towards  Walsingham,  and  they  called  it 
Walsingham^way  accordingly.  1 1  is  remarkable  that  the  M ilky  Way  is,  in 
Spain,  called  the  road  to  Santiago  ;  see  Quart.  Review,  Oct  1873  5  P*  464. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  roads  leading  to  such  places  of  pil- 
grimage were  as  crowded  with  pilgrims  as  the  Milky  Way  is  with  stars. 
It  is  impossible  to  cite  all  the  numerous  references  to  Walsingham.  The 
best  account  is  that  given  by  Erasmus,  in  his  Colloquy  entitled  Peregri- 
natio  Religionis  Ergo  ;  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  Cutts'  Scenes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  180.  Quotations  from  the  original 
will  be  found  in  the  Percy  Folio  MS.  iii.  465-471,  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  the 
ballad  beginning—*  As  yee  came  ffrom  the  holy  land  Of  walsingham ; '  to 
which  the  reader  is  particularly  referred.  See  also  Weever*s  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, pp.  111,131  ;  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.48.  Ruins  of  theconvent, 
with  two  wells  called  the  *  wishing-wells,'  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Old  Walsing- 
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ham,  Norfolk.  The  monastery  was  founded  for  Augustinian  or  Black 
Canons.  See  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  795,  ii.  8, 174.  The  significance  of 
the  word  wenches  will  best  appear  from  the  notice  of  the  *  wenches '  whom 
the  Sompnour  had  '  at  his  retenue,'  as  described  not  far  from  the  beginning 
of  Chaucer's  Freres  Tale ;  or  from  the  Examination  of  William  Thorpe,  in 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  who  told  Archbishop  Arundel — *  I  know  well 
that  when  divers  men  and  women  will  goe  thus,  after  their  owne  wils 
and  finding  out,  on  pilgrimage,  they  will  ordaine  with  them  before,  to  have 
with  them  both  men  and  women,  that  can  well  sing  wanton  songs.'  And 
see  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Amoki,  i.  83. 

63.  Lobies^  loobies  or  lubbars ;  longe^  tall.  Compare  the  following 
curious  example.  *  Dauid  with  a  mighty  stroke  of  a  stone  out  of  a  slyng 
hyt  Goly  on  the  heed  ;  and  leyd  hym  streyght  alo/ige  on  the  grounde,  as 
longe  a  labour  as  he  was.'    Horman's  Vulgaria,  leaf  269. 

54.  In  Chaucer's  Monkes  Prologue,  the  cope  is  the  mark  of  a  monkj  in 
Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,  it  is  that  of  a  mendicant  friar.  In  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  the  Frere  has  a  semi-cope.   See  also  1.  59  below,  and  Pass.  x.  210. 

BB.  And  made  hem-selue  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  older  phrase  of 
the  B-text,  which  has  And  shofen  hem,  i.  e.  and  arrayed  themselves  as  ; 
see  note  to  1.  2. 

56.  The  four  Orders  of  mendicant  friars  are  severely  satirized  in  The 
Ploughman's  Crede ;  see  notes  in  my  edition  on  U.  29,  486.  They  were 
the  Carmelites  (white  friars),  Augustines  (Austin  friars),  Jacobins  or 
Dominicans  (black  friars),  and  Minorites  (gray  friars).  They  are  easily 
remembered  by  Wycliffe's  jest  upon  them ;  for  which  see  note  to  Pass.xi.  220. 

58.  To  glose  is  to  comment  upon.  The  commentaries  often  strayed 
from  and  superseded  the  text.  See  Chaucer,  Sompnoures  Tale,  1.  80. 
As  hem  good  lykede,  as  it  pleased  them  well.  Lykede  is  very  frequently 
thus  employed  as  an  impersonal  verb.  Hem  is  the  dative  case.  Good 
is  an  adjective,  but  is  used  here  with  an  adverbial  force. 

60.  The  B-text  has  maistres  freris,  master-friars ;  where  the  two 
nominatives  plural  are  in  apposition.  At  lykyng  [b,  a,  not  c],  at  their 
liking,  as  they  like. 

62.  *  Since  Love  has  turned  pedlar.'  This  alludes  to  the  money  received 
by  friars  for  hearing  confessions.  Besides  this,  the  friars  literally  re- 
sembled pedlars  when  they  carried  about  with  them  knives  and  pins 
to  give  away  to  women.  See  the  description  of  the  Frere  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue. 

64.  The  three  texts  differ  here,  using  different  expressions  for  the  same 
thought.  The  sense  of  the  B-text  is—-'  Except  Holy  Church  and  they 
[the  friars]  hold  better  together,  the  greatest  mischief  on  earth  will  be 
increasing  very  fast'  The  regular  friars  and  secular  clergy  were  so  far  from 
*  holding  together,'  that  they  quarrelled  fiercely  as  to  the  right  of  hearing 
confessions.    See  Pass.  vii.  120. 

66.  See  Chaucer's  description  of  a  Pardonere,  in  his  Prologue ;  and 
Massingberd's  English  Reformation,  p.  127.  For  a  passage  on  papal  bulls, 
see  Wyclif 's  Works,  iii.  308. 
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69.  Offalsnesse  offasiingeSy  of  breaking  their  vows  of  fsisting.  The 
first  iT/"  belongs  to  asoilie  or  c^iailen.  The  Vernon  MS.  of  the  A-text 
has  and fastinge,  as  printed;  but  MSS.  T.  and  U.  have  0/  for  and, 
which  is  certainly  better. 

70.  Lewede^  unlearned ;  it  exactly  answers  (in  sense)  to  the  modem  adj. 
lay.    Lyuede  hym  wel,  believed  him  entirely. 

72.  The  B-text  and  A-text  have  He  bonched,  etc. ;  lit.  he  banged  them 
with  his  brevet,  and  bleared  their  eyes.  We  should  now  say,  he  thrust 
his  brevet  in  their  faces.  The  word  is  douched  in  Mr.  Wright's  edition, 
but  my  collation  of  MSS.  shews  this  to  be  an  error ;  and,  indeed,  no 
such  word  as  bouch  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  '  Bunchon,  tundo, 
trudoy  in  the  Prompt.  Parvulorumj  Palsgrave  gives — *To  bounche  or 
pusshe  one  ;  he  buncheth  me  and  beateth  me,  //  me  Pousse,*  Lydgate  also, 
as  quoted  in  HalliwelPs  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Bonchen,  has — *  They  bonchen 
theire  brestis  with  fistes  wondre  soore ; '  MS.  Ashmole  39,  fol.  47  ;  Skelton 
has—*  With  that  he  gaue  her  a  bounce,*  ed.  Dyce,  i.  158 ;  and  in  Horman's 
Vulgaria,  leaf  135,  back,  I  find—'  He  came  home  with  a  face  all  to-bounced, 
Domum  leuersus  est  fade  contusa.' 

To  blear  on^s  eye  is  a  common  phrase  for  to  blind,  delude,  cajole.  See 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  3863,  4047,  17201. 

*Wyth  fantasme,  and  fayrye, 
Thus  sche  blerede  hys yye* 
Ly  Beaus  Disconus,  I.  1432 ;  Ritson's  Met  Rom.  vol.  ii. 

73.  Rageman  \  properly  a  catalogue  or  roll  of  names ;  here  applied 
to  the  charter  or  bull  with  numerous  bishops'  seals.  Mr.  Wright  has 
a  long  note  upon  the  word  Ragnum'-roll  at  p.  81  of  his  Anecdota  Literaria, 
1844.  He  prints,  at  p.  83,  a  poem  with  the  title  of  *  Ragman-roll,'  from 
MS.  Fairfax  16.  There  was  even  a  game  with  this  name,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Wright's  Home^  of  Other  Days,  p.  247.  In  imitation,  probably, 
of  the  bull  with  many  seals  hanging  from  it,  a  parchment-roll  was  pro- 
vided, on  which  were  written  verses  descriptive  of  persons'  characters ; 
and  against  each  verse  was  fastened  a  string.  The  parchment  was  rolled 
up,  with  the  ends  of  the  strings  hanging  out.  The  player  chose  one  of 
the  strings,  and  thus  learnt  his  character.  Gower  alludes  to  this  game, 
Conf.  Amant.  ed.  Pauli,  iii.  355.  See  also  Skelton,  Garlande  of  Laurell, 
1.  1490,  and  Dyce's  note ;  P.  PI.  Crede,  1.  180 ;  Cowel's  Law  Dictionary; 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  311;  and  Todd's  Johnson,  s.  v.  rigmarole.  And 
see  note  to  Pass.  xix.  122. 

Rings  and  brooches  are  often  thus  mentioned  together.  Near  the  end 
of  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  Chaucer  makes  the  Pardoner  ask  the  people  to 
offer  *  broches,  spones,  ringes.' 

76.  'Were  the  bishop  a  truly  holy  man,  or  worth  (i.  e.  fit  to  have)  both 
his  ears,  his  seal  would  not  be  sent  (to  the  pardoner,  for  him)  to  deceive 
the  people  with.'  The  expression  blessid  is  used  by  the  poet  to  mean 
*  truly  righteous '  or  *  truly  holy,'  as  we  learn  from  his  use  of  it  in  Pass. 
X.  13,  q.  v.    The  phrase  'worth  both  his  ears'  is  a  satirical  expression, 
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signifying  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  one  to  whom  his  ears  are  of  some 
use,  not  one  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor. 

78.  *  Yet  it  is  not  against  the  bishop  that  the  young  fellow  preaches ; 
for  (often)  the  parish-priest  and  he  (agree  to)  divide  the  money,  which 
the  poor  people  would  else  get.'  Sometimes,  instead  of  quarrelling  (as 
described  in  Pass.  vii.  120),  the  priest  and  pardoner  compounded  matters, 
and  divided  the  spoiL  Chaucer,  however,  in  his  Prologue,  L  704,  makes 
the  pardoner  more  than  a  match  for  the  parson,  and  represents  him  as 
cheating  both  the  parish-priest  and  his  flock  too.  The  phrase  na^t  by 
\e  bysshop  might  also  be  translated  to  mean  '  not  by  the  bishop's  leave,' 
but  the  two  preceding  lines  shew  that  the  pardoner  could  easily  obtain 
such  leave.  Hence  we  must  consider  it  as  spoken  ironically,  meaning — 
'  But  you  may  be  sure  it  is  never  against  the  bishop  that  he  preaches.' 
The  use  of  by  in  the  sense  of  against y  or  with  reference  to,  is  common  in 
Middle  English.  See  i  Cor.  iv.  4,  and  the  examples  in  Trench's  Select 
Glossary  and  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-book. 

80.  Yf\eine  were,  if  they  did  not  exist ;  we  should  now  say,  if  it  were 
not  for  them.    It  is  a  common  Middle-English  idiom. 

82.  Pestelence  tyme.  There  were  three  great  pestilences  which  were 
long  remembered,  vit  in  1348-9,  136 1-2,  and  1369  ;  we  may  even  count 
a  fourth,  in  1375-6.  See  note  to  Pass.  vi.  115.  The  first  was  also  called 
the  great  pestilence,  and  is  probably  here  meant  In  Pass.  vi.  115, 
William  speaks  of  these  pestilences^  with  obvious  reference  to  the  ftrst 
a9id  second  oD&s. 

83.  To  haue,  i.  e.  and  petitioned  the  bishop  that  they  might  have.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Prologue,  where  he  says  of  the  good  parish  priest, 

'He  sehe  not  his  benefice  to  huyre  .... 
And  ran  to  Londone,  unto  seynte  Poules, 
To  seeken  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules^ 

84.  These  chantry-priests,  who  '  sang  for  simony,'  were  sometimes  called 
annueUres ;  see  Chaucer,  Chan.  Yeom.  Tale,  L  i.  The  little  side-chapels, 
in  which  they  sang  their  annuels,  or  anniversary  masses  for  the  dead, 
were  called  chantries,  a  name  which  still  survives.  See  a  curious  note 
on  the  arrangements  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  Dean  Milman's  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  vi.  p.  373,  note  h, 

85.  The  whole  of  the  passage  in  IL  85-217  (b.  pr.  87-209)  is  peculiar 
to  the  later  texts  of  the  poem,  and  is  not  found  in  the  A-text,  or  earliest 
draught,  with  the  exception  of  six  lines,  found  in  A.  pr.  84-89.  It  is  of 
much  interest  and  importance,  and  refers  entirely  to  London  \  it  was 
probably  inserted  here,  because  London  has  just  been  mentioned. 

86.  Crownynge,  i.e.  the  tonsure,  which  was  a  token  of  their  clerical 
calling.  Wyclif  has  the  same  expression ;  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold, 
iii.  447.  On  the  tonsure,  see  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  Monastic  Orders, 
p.  xxxii.  Mr.  Peacock,  in  his  notes  to  Myrc,  p.  69,  gives  a  long  list  of 
references. 

89.  *  Lie  (i.  e.  lodge,  dwell)  in  London  during  Lent,  and  at  other  times.' 

90.  Tellen^  count.     Formerly,  the  three  principal  courts  of  law,  the 
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King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  had  a  separate 
jurisdiction.  The  Exchequer  decided  only  such  cases  as  related  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,,  and  hence  the  ecclesiastics  who  held  office  in 
it  are  said  here  to  challenge  J^.^*  to  claim)  the  King's  debts  _from.  the 
various  wards  or  divisions  of  the  city.  The  wardmote  is  the  court,  or 
meeting,  held  in  each  ward ;  see  it  fully  described  in  the  Liber  Albus, 
p.  33.  They  also  claimed  for  the  King  all  waifs  and  stray s^  i.  e.  property 
without  an  owner  and  strayed  cattle  (as  Mr.  Wright  explains  it) ;  but 
see  streyues  in  the  Glossary. 

'Summe  beth  in  ofice  wid  the  king,  and  gaderen  tresor  to  hepe, 
And  the  fraunchise  of  holi  cherche  hii  laten  ligge  slepe.' 

Political  Songs  (Camd.  Soc.  1839),  p.  325. 
We  read  also  in  the  complaint  of  the  Ploughman  (Polit.  Poems,  i.  325),  the 
following  account  of  the  '  canons  seculer :  * — 

'They  have  great  prebendes  and  dere, 
Some  two  or  three,  and  some  mo; 
A  personage  to  ben  a  playing  fere, 
And  yet  they  serve  the  King  also. 
And  let  to  ferme  all  that  fare 
To  whom  that  woU  most  give  therefore ; '  etc. 
Compare  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  215,  277,  335. 

93.  Wyclif  complains  in  the  same  strain— *  But  our  Priests  ben  so  busie 
about  wordlie  [worldly^  occupation,  that  they  seenaen  better  Baylifs  or 
Reues,  than  ghostlie  Priests  of  Jesu  Christ.'  Two  Treatises  against 
Friars,  ed.  James,  p.  16.  See  also  Wyclif 's  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  277, 
33  J.     On  the  duties  of  a  Treasurer,  see  the  Babees  Book,  p.  318. 

95-124.  {not  in  b,  a.)  This  curious  passage  is  peculiar  to  the  C-text. 
The  Ilchester  MS.  is  here  fuller,  and  gives  a  part  of  what  must  have  been 
the  true  form  of  lines  107-123,  where  the  lade  of  alliteration  shews  that 
some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text. 

96.  The  sense  of  11.  96-102  is— *Ye  suffer  idolatry  m  many  different 
places,  and  boxes,  bound  with  iron,  are  set  forth,  to  receive  the  toll  paid 
through  such  untrue  sacrifice.  In  remembrance  of  miracles,  much  wax 
hangs  there  (at  the  shrine) ;  all  the  world  knows  well  that  the  stories  told 
cannot  be  true.  But  ye  prelates  suffer  laymen  to  live  and  die  in  such 
misbelief,  because  it  is  profitable  to  you  to  purse  ward.'  The  term  idolatry, 
as  applied  to  the  worship  of  images,  may  be  found  in  Wyclif ;  Works,  ed. 
Arnold,  iii.  462.  On  the  next  page  we  find — '  hit  semes  that  this  offrynge 
to  ymagis  is  a  sotile  caste  of  Anticriste  and  his  clerkis,  for  to  drawe  almes 
fro  pore  men,  and  cumber  worldly  prestis  with  muck,  that  thai  nouther 
know  God  ne  hemselfe,'  etc. ;  see  also  p.  293. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  there  is  probably  a  special  force  in  the  epithet 
'bound  with  iron '  as  regards  the  boxes  mentioned  in  1.  97.  It  seems  that 
such  boxes  were  known  to  be  meant  for  the  reception  of  alms.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  586,  where  it 
is  recorded  how  a  certain  William  Derman  was  punished  with  the  pillory 
because  he  '  pretended  to  be,  and  called  himself,  a  domestic  and  serjeant 
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of  the  House  or  Hospital  [ef  Bedlem]  aforesaid,  Cot  collecting  alms  and 
other  works  of  charity  for  the  said  hospital  And  so,  under  false  colour, 
he  walked  about  the  city  with  a  box  bound  with  iron,  ,  •  .  and  collected 
many  alms  therein.' 

There  is  another  allusion  to  these  alms-boxes  in  B.  xv.  208. 

103.  Ich  lyue  wel^  I  verily  believe. 

106.  Ful^  fell.    The  various  readings  ^x^fil  zn^fel. 

109.  Syngen^  sin.  This  curious  form  of  the  verb  occurs  frequently  in 
the  C-text  (MS.  P) ;  cf.  A.S.  syngian.  The  story  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
alluded  to  in  the  B-text,  x.  280-282  (p.  306)  is,  in  the  C-text,  placed  here, 
in  the  Prologue.    Cf.  i  Sam.  iv. 

119.  MaumetteSy  idols.    Thus,   in  the  Persones  Tale  (De  Avaritia), 
Chaucer  says — 'an  idolastre  peraventure  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet  or 
two,  and  the  avaricious  man  hath  many ;  for  oertes,  every  fiorein  in  his 
cof&e  is  his  maumet^     The  Old  French  mahommet,  an  idol,  shews  that 
the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  name  of  Mahomet.    The  false  notion  that 
the  Mahometans  were  idolaters  was  very  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages. 
Colonel  Yule,  in  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  vol.  u  p.  174,  quotes  from 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances  (vol.  iir  p.  228)  the  following  lines  : — 
*  Kyrkes  they  made  of  crystene  lawe, 
And  here  maumettes  lete  downe  drawe.' 
He  adds — *  Don  Quixote  too,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  cites  with 
admiration  the  feat  of  Rinaldo  in  carrying  oflf,  in  spite  of  forty  Moors, 
a  golden  image  of  Mahomed.'    See  also  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  art. 
Popery.    The  word  is  not  to  be  confused  with  mammet^  a  doll  or  puppet, 
as  is  often  done. 

125.  (b.  pr.  97.)  Houres^  i.  e.  canonical  hours,  prayers  made  at  stated 
times  in  the  day ;  see  Hours  in  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  and  the  full 
account  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  21.    Cf.  Pass.  ii.  180. 

126.  Dredeys,  there  is  a  fear;  it  is  to  be  feared. 

127.  Const orie^  also  spelt  Consistorie^  which  is  the  fuller  and  more 
correct  form  ;  a  church-coundl  or  assembly  of  prelates.  It  is  here  used 
of  the  Last  Great  Assembly  held  by  Christ  at  the  Day  of  Judgment 

*  Consistory  J  a  wwd  used  to  denote  the  Court  Christian,  cm:  Spiritual 
Court.  Every  bishop  has  his  consistory  court,  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commissary,  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  ether  convenient  place  of  his 
diocese,  for  ecclesiastical  causes  ; '  Hook's  Church  Dictionary.  Cf.  Pass, 
iv.  179,  476 ;  also  B.  ii.  177. 

131.  I.e.  Peter  deputed  the  power  of  the  Keys  to  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  viz.  Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Justice  ;  see  Pass, 
xxii.  274-310.  The  old  English  names  are  Sleight,  Temperance,  Strength, 
and  Doom ;  see  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  124,  where  we  read  further  that — 

*  Thise  uour  uirtues  byeth  y-cleped  cardinals,  uor  thet  hi  byeth  he^Aest 
amang  the  uirtues,  huer-of  the  yealde  [old]  filosofes  speke.  Vor  be  thise 
uour  uirtues  the  man  gouemeth  himzelue  ine  thise  wordle,  as  the  apostles 
gouemeth  holy  cherche  be  his  cardinals.'  Compare  Pass.  xxii.  409-425, 
p.  575.    So  in  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII,  iii.  3.  103— * 
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'Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues \ 
But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts  I  fear  ye.' 

132.  Closynds  yiies^  closing  gates.  This  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the 
Latin  cardinaiisy  which  is  derived  frpm  cardo,  a  hinge.  The  power  of  the 
keys  is,  as  it  were,  made  for  the  moment  into  a  power  of  the  hinges. 

133.  Tkerj  where.  This  sense  of  there  should  be  carefully  observed. 
Cf.  1.  204  (b.  pr.  190). 

To  closye  with  heuene^  to  close  heaven  with.  The  reader  of  Middle 
English  must  note,  once  for  all,  that  the  preposition  with  is  commonly  so 
placed  as  to  foUow  its  verb  immediately.  Thus,  in  the  B-text,  ii.  31, 
to  marye  with  myse//me2Lns  *to  marry  myself  with  ;'  and  in  the  same, 
ii.  116,  to  wratthe  with  treuthe  means  *  whereby  to  make  Truth  angry  ; ' 
both  of  those  passages  were  altered  in  the  C-text,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
apparent  ambiguity.  So  in  Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale,  1.  471,  to  helen  with 
your  hurtes  means  '  to  heal  your  hurts  with ; '  and  in  1.  641,  /£?  helen  with 
this  hauk  means  '  to  heal  this  hawk  with.'  See  also  Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's Crede,  1.  1 16,  etc. 

We  may  also  note  the  occasional  use  of  the  infinitives  in  -ye  or  -ie ; 
thus  to  closye  is  to  close  ;  so  asoilie^  in  1.  68,  and  rebukie  in  1.  no  above  ; 
cracchy^  B.  prol.  186.  It  occurs  also  in  the  present  tense,  as  in  louye,  i.e. 
may  love,  in  1.  149  below. 

134.  At  court y  at  the  court  of  Rome.  The  B-text  has  cUte  courte^  i.e. 
at  the  court  Camt  han^  have  caught;  B-text,  cauit  ofj  i.e.  received. 
The  author  revised  his  work  in  the  minutest  particulars,  as  is  evident 
throughout.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  extremely  numerous 
variations,  which  the  reader  can  only  discover  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  texts. 

(b.  pr.  III.)  I  can  speak  more,  for  I  have  much  I  could  say  about 

them  ;  yet  I  cannot  speak  more,  out  of  reverence,  for  the  power  of  electing 
a  pope  is  a  high  and  holy  thing.  Such  seems  to  be  William's  meaning. 
Observe  that  the  C-text  has  an  entirely  different  and  less  ambiguous  line, 
viz.  1.  138. 

139.  (b.  pr.  112.)  Tyrwhitt  rightly  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  poem 
was  written  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  when  his  son  Richard 
was  heir-apparent.  This  limits  the  date  of  composition  of  this  portion 
(as  it  appears  in  the  B-text)  to  the  period  between  June  8,  1376,  and 
June  21,  1377. 

141.  Kynde  witte  (a  very  common  phrase  in  our  author)  is  what  we 
now  call  common  sense, 

143.  'Contrived  that  the  commons  should  provide  their  provisions' 
[c]  ;  ory  *  Contrived  that  the  commons  should  provide  for  themselves '  [b] ; 
where  themselves  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  all  of  them, 

144.  Alle  craftes,  all  handicrafts ;  the  B-text  has  Of  kynde  witte  craftes, 
handicrafts  that  could  be  pursued  by  help  of  common  intelligence.  Be- 
sides the  king,  knights,  clergy,  and  commons,  there  was  a  fifth  class,  of 
ploughmen,  etc.,  mere  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were  looked  upon  as  inferior 
to  the  rest.    The  B-text  is  here  more  explicit. 
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(b.  pr.  123  ;  not  in  c,  a.)    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lunatic  is 

William  himself.  He  is  here  expressing  his  favourite  loyal  hope  that 
the  king  may  so  govern  as  to  be  beloved  by  all  loyal  subjects.  For  the 
use  kA  lunatic  there  are  three  reasons  :  (i)  it  conveys  a  touch  of  satire, 
as  though  it  were  a  mad  thing  to  hope  for ;  (2)  a  lunatic  is  privileged 
to  say  strange  things ;  and  (3)  he  expressly  declares,  at  the  beginning 
of  Pass.  XV.  (B-text),  that  people  considered  him  2ifoolj  and  that  he  raved. 
This  opinion  he  bitterly  adopts.  He  makes  the  lunatic,  however,  speak 
clergealy^  i.  e.  like  a  scholar. 

The  word  thing  does  not  necessarily  imply  contempt;  it  merely  signifies 
a  creature,  a  person.  Cf. '  For  he  was  a  fill  dughti  thing ; '  Cursor  Mundi 
(Text  C),  1. 8182  ;  ed.  Morris. 

149.  Leue^  grant.  No  two  words  have  been  more  hopelessly  confused 
than  leue  and  lene.  See  Leue  in  the  Glossary.  The  line  means—'  And 
grant  thee  to  govern  thy  land,  so  that  loyalty  (i.  e.  thy  lieges)  may  love  thee.' 

151.  Conscience  \B'texti  the  angel]  condescends  to  speak,  but  only 
in  Latin,  since  common  people  ought  not  to  be  told  how  to  justify  them- 
selves ;  all  who  could  not  understand  Latin  or  French  had  best  suffer  and 
serve.  The  angel's  reproof  to  the  king  is  in  Leonine  or  riming  verses, 
of  which  the  first  is  a  hexameter,  and  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king 
himself.  The  remaining  six  [six  in  the  B-text,  but  the  C-text  omits  the 
kist  but  one  of  them]  are  alternate  hexameters  and  pentameters,  and 
conuin  the  angel's  charge  to  the  king.  The  verses  may  have  been  com- 
posed by  William  himself,  and  may  be  thus  translated : — 

(You  say)  '  I  am  a  king,  I  am  a  prince/  (but  you  will  be)  neither 
perhaps  hereafter. 

O  thou  who  dost  administer  the  special  laws  of  Christ  the  King, 

That  thou  mayst  do  this  the  better,  as  you  are  just,  be  merciful ! 

Naked  justice  requires  to  be  clothed  by  thee  with  mercy; 

Whatever  crops  thou  wouldst  reap,  sud)  be  sure  to  sow. 

If  justice  is  stripped  bare,  let  it  be  meted  to  thee  of  naked  justice  ; 

If  mercy  is  sown,  mayest  thou  reap  of  mercy ! 

It  may  be  added,  that  long  pieces  of  advice  to  kings  are  common  at 
this  period  of  English.  Compare  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  lib.  vii. ; 
Occleve's  poem,  entitled  De  Regimine  Principum  ;  and  William's  own 
poem  of  Richard  the  Redeless. 

(b.  pr.   1 39 ;    not  in  c,  a.)    Goliardeys.     *  Un  goliardois,  Fr. ; 

GoliarduSy  or  Goliardensis^  Lat.  This  jovial  sect  seems  to  have  been 
so  called  fh>m  Golias,  the  real  or  assumed  name  of  a  man  of  wit,  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypsis  Goliae, 
and  other  pieces  in  burlesque  Latin  rimes,  some  of  which  have  been 
falsely  attributed  to  Walter  Map  ...  In  several  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  the  Goliardi  are  classed  with  the  jocu- 
latores  et  bujbnes* — Tyrwhitt ;  note  on  1.  562  of  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales. 
But  it  would  appear  that  Golicu  is  the  sole  invention  of  Walter  Map, 
and  that  the  original  'Golias'  poems  are  really  his.  He  named  his 
imaginary  Bishop  Golias  after  the  Philistine  slain  by  David ;  not  withoat 
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some  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  O.  Fr.  gaule^  Lat.  guia^  gluttony.  Soon 
after,  Goliardus  meant  a  clerical  buffoon;  later  still,  it  meant  2Siy  jougleur^ 
or  any  teller  of  ribald  stories ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Chaucer ; 
Prologue,  1.  560.  '  A  mynstralle,  a  gulardous  *  is  mentioned  in  Rob.  of 
Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  4704.  See  Morle/s  English  Writers,  vol.  i. 
p.  586.  William's  Goliardeys  is  'a  glutton  of  words,' one  full  of  long 
pieces  which  he  could  recite  ;  cf.  the  Latin  phrase  helluo  librorum.  He 
is  here  made  to  quote,  in  an  altered  form,  two  lines  which  are  also  found 
as  under  : — 

*  O  rex,  si  rex  es,  rege  te,  vel  eris  sine  re,  rex ; 
Nomen  habes  sine  re,  nisi  te  recteque  regas,  rex.\ 

Political  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  i.  278, 

(b.  pr.  143 ;  not  in  c,  a.)    The  commons  are  not  supposed  to  have 

understood  the  angel's  advice  given  in  Latin,  but  they  just  knew  as  much 
as  was  good  for  them  to  know  ;  they  could  just  say — 
*Precepta  regis  sunt  nobis  vincula  legis.* 

^^  There  is  a  slight  alteration  here  in  the  C-text;  £6r  notes 
to  B.  proL  146-191,  see  1. 165-205  below. 

159.  (br.  pr.  210 ;  a.  pr.  84  ;  see  p.  18.)  Lines  159-164  (b.  pr.  210-215, 
a.  pr.  84-89)  will  be  found  in  Texts  A  and  B  also  {see  p.  18) ;  but  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  passage  comes  very  much  earlier  in  the  C-text  than 
in  the  B-text,  having  been  transposed  from  its  former  place.  The  law- 
sergeants  are  here  spoken  of,  *  Lawyers  were  originally  priests  and  of 
course  wore  the  tonsure;  but  when  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  inter- 
meddle with  secular  affairs,  the  lay  lawyers  continued  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head,  and  wore  the  coif  for  distinction's  sake.  It  was  at 
first  made  of  linen,  and  afterwards  of  white  silkj^  British  Costume,  p. 
126.  It  was  a  sort  of  skullcap ;  Strutt,  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.  76. 
And  see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  ed.  Ellis,  iii.  117,  note.  The  white  silk  hoods 
are  again  alluded  to  in  Pass.  iv.  1.  451. 

161.  (b.  pr.  212  ;  a.  pr,  86 ;  see  p.  18.)  To  plede,  to  plead ;  the  B-text 
has  plededeny  pleaded.  This  verb  is  derived  from  the  O.  Yx,  piety  a  plea, 
which  is  shortened  from  the  Lat  plaeituniy  an  opinion.  By  the  Statute 
of  36  Edw.  Ill,  c.  15  (a.d.  1362),  it  was  enacted  that  pleadings  should 
henceforward  be  conducted  in  English,  but  recorded  in  Latin.  They  were 
not  recorded  in  English  till  the  fourth  year  of  George  11. 

The  penny  was  an  important  coin  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  any  coin,  such  as  a  florin,  could  be  sometimes 
called  a  penny,  in  which  case  a  half-penny  would  mean  the  half-florin, 
and  a  farthing  (Jburth-ing)  the  fourth  part  of  the  florin.  See  note  to 
Pass.  iii.  157.  There  is  a  satirical  poem  in  praise  of  'Sir  Peny,'  who 
was  much  sought  after  by  all  men,  including  lawyers.  See  Hazlitt,  Early 
Popular  Poetry,  i.  165. 

162.  (b.  pr.  213 ;  a.  pr.  87  ;  see  p.  18.)  Vnlose,  unclose,  i.  e.  open  ; 
indeed,  the  Cotton  MS.  reads  open.  The  A-text  likewise  has  vnlose^^ 
unclose ;  but  the  B-text  has  vnlese^  which  is  a  bad  spelling  and  should 
rather  be  vnlose. 
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163.  (b.  pr.  214 ;  a.  pr.  88 ;  see  p.  18.)  *  Thou  mightest  better  measure 
the  mist  on  Malvern  hills  than  get  a  mum  out  of  their  mouth,  until 
money  be  exhibited  to  them.'  A  mum  is  anything  approaching  to  a 
word,  a  mumble;  as  may  be  well  illustrated  ftom  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  194,  where  we  find  the  line — 
*  Though  thi  lyppus  be  stokyn  [Hghtfy  closed]^  yit  myght  thou  say  mam  J ' 

In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2.  6,  Slender  says — *  I  come  to 
her  in  white,  and  cry  mum!^  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  imitated 
by  Lydgate  in  his  London  Lyckpeny ;  see  Specimens  of  English,  1394- 
1579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  24. 

i^  Observe  the  break  here  in  the  B-tezt ;  the  transposed  passage 
(see  ITote  to  C.  1. 159)  ends  here. 

165.  (b.  pr.  146 ;  not  in  a.)  This  well-known  fiible,  of  the  rats  and 
mice  trying  to  hang  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck,  is  nowhere  so  well  told  as 
here.  Mr  Wright  says — 'The  fable  is  found  in  the  old  collection,  in 
French  verse  of  the  fourteenth  century,  entitled  Ysopet ;  and  M.  Robert 
has  also  printed  a  Latin  metrical  version  of  the  story  from  a  MS.  of 
the  same  century.  La  Fontaine  has  given  it  among  his  fables.'  It  is 
a  well-known  story  in  Scottish  history,  that  this  fable  was  narrated  by 
Lord  Gray  to  the  conspirators  against  the  favourites  of  King  James  IIL, 
when  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  exclaimed,  'I  am  he  who  will  bell  the 
cat ; '  from  which  circumstance  he  obtained  the  name  of  Archibald  Bell- 
the-Cat.  In  the  present  instance,  the  rats  are  the  burgesses  and  more 
influential  men  among  the  commons  ;  the  mice,  those  of  less  importance. 
The  cat  is  Edward  III. ;  the  kitten  is  his  grandson  Richard,  then  heir 
to  the  crown  (1376-7). 

Certainly  Skelton  had  carefully  read  Piers  the  Plowman ;  and  he  too 
alludes  to  the  fable  in  his  Colin  Clout,  11  162-5  (ed.  Dyce,  i.  317). 

The  word  raton  is  not  uncommon ;  it  is  often  called  rotten^  as  in  the 
line — '  Here  a  rotten^  here  a  mousse ;'  Chester  Plays,  ed.  Wright,  p.  51. 

(b.  pr.  152  ;  not  in  c,  a.)   Doute  in  Middle  English  almost  always 

means  y^^r,  as  here.    Loke,  bok  about  us ;  cf.  L  187  (b.  pr.  172). 

173.  (b.  pr.  155.)  Ous  lotheth^  it  loathes  us,  i.e.  we  loathe. 

176.  (b.  pr.  158.)  The  reading  resonable  of  the  C-text  makes  it  obvious 
that  the  form  renable  of  the  B-text  is  a  mere  contraction  of  the  same 
word;  MS.  G.  (C-text)  has  resnable.  Chaucer  has  the  same  contracted 
form  in  the  Freres  Tale,  1.  211 — *And  speke  as  renahly^  and  faire, 
and  wel.'  Again,  in  Myrc's  Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest  (ed.  Peacock, 
1868),  the  Cotton  MS.  has  ^renabulle  tonge'  where  the  Douce 
MS.  has  'resonable.'  But  it  was  often  regarded  as  if  formed  from  the 
verb  renne^  to  run ;  hence  it  is  still  used  in  Norfolk  in  the  form  run- 
noble  ;  i.  e.  glib,  bquacious.  In  the  following  it  has,  apparently,  the  older 
meaning : — 

'  Hir  maners  might  no  man  amend ; 
Of  tong  she  was  trew  and  renable^ 
And  of  hir  semblant  soft  and  stabile.' 
Ywaine  and  Gawaine,  L  208 ;  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.,  vol.  i.  p.  lo, 

VOL.  n.  c 
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i8  O.  PASS.  I.  178.    B.  PROL.  159.  (NOT  IN  A.) 

(b.  pr.  159.)    *  Said,  for  a  sovereign  remedy  for  himself; '  i.  e.  as 

far  as  himself  was  concerned.  So  again,  in  1.  206,  the  mouse  says— 
'  I  sigge  it  for  me,'  I  say  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  line  (b.  pr. 
159)  was  omitted  in  the  revision,  viz.  in  the  C-text 

178.  (b.  pr.  161.)  By^s^  necklaces.  Colers  of  crafty  werke^  collars 
of  skilful  workmanship;  alluding  to  the  gold  chains,  such  as  are  still 
worn  by  sheriffs,  etc, 

(b.  pr.  164.)    *  And  at  other  times  they  are  elsewhere,'  viz.  away 

from  London,  living  in  retirement. 

195.  (b.  pr.  181.)    Letetiy  considered,  esteemed ;  df.  B.  iv.  160. 

201.  Leie  the  cat  worths,  to  let  the  cat  be,  to  let  it  alone.  Cf.  Pass.  iii. 
49.  Worthe  is  the  A.S.  weor^any  to  be.  When  Alexander  tamed 
Bucephalus,  we  read  that 

*Soone  hee  leapes  on-loft  •  and  lete  hym  worthe 
To  fare  as  hym  lyst  faine  •  in  feelde  or  in  towne.* 

William  of  Paleme,  etc. ;  ed.  Skeat,  1867 ;  p.  216. 

203.  (b.  pr.  189.)  \Is\  seuen  ^er  passed,  [it  is]  seven  years  past,  seven 
years  ago. 

204.  The  expressive  word  elynge,  elenge,  or  elllnge,  still  common  in 
Kent,  includes  the  meanings  sad  and  solitary.  Henry  VIII.,  in  a  letter 
to  Anne  Bullen,  speaks  of  '  his  ellengness  since  her  departure ; '  Heame's 
edition  of  Avesbury,  p.  360.  The  word  occurs  again,  Pass,  xxiii.  2 ; 
and  B.  x.  94 ;  and  is  used  both  by  Chaucer  and  Occleve.  See  Alange 
in  Murray's  NewEng.  Dictionary. 

206.  *  Uae  tibi,  terra,  cuius  rex  puer  est,  et  cuius  principes  mane  come- 
dunt ; '  Ecclesiastes  x.  16. 

When  Robert  Crowley  reprinted  Piers  Plowman,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VL,  he  added,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  sidenote :  '  Omnium  doctissi- 
morum  suffragio,  dicuntur  hec  de  lassiuis,  fatuis  aut  ineptis  principibus, 
non  de  etate  tenellis.  Quasi  dicat,  ubi  rex  puerilis  est.'  (In  this  and 
other  quotations,  I  follow  the  peculiar  spellings  of  the  originals.  The 
use  of  e  for  a  in  Latin  words  is  very  common.) 

^^  A  variation  in  the  B-text  here ;  for  note  to  B.  proL  192, 
see  note  to  1.  212. 

207.  (b.  pr.  202 ;  not  in  a.)  Observe  how  the  cat  (Edw.  III.)  is  here 
distinguished  from  the  kitten  (his  grandson  Richard). 

208.  Ne  carpen  of  nor  shall  men  talk  about.  Supply  ^^a/.from  the  line 
above.  Costide  me  neuere,  would  never  have  cost  me  anything;  for  I 
would  not  have  subscribed  to  it. 

209.  '  And,  even  if  I  had  subscribed,  I  would  not  own  it,  but  would 
submit  and  say  nothing ;  and  to  do  so  is  the  best  course.' 

211.  {not  in  b,  a.)  *Till  misfortune,  that  chastens  many  men,  teaches 
them  better.'  The  corresponding  line  (in  position)  in  [b]  is  1.  206,  ex- 
pressed in  totally  different  language. 

212-215.  (b.  pr.  192-200 ;  not  in  a.)  The  wise  mouse  here  suggests 
that  the  rats  want  keeping  in  order  themselves,  and  even  mice  have 
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G.  PASS.  I.  221.    B.  PROL.  218.    A.  PROL.  98.  19 

been  known  to  help  themselves  to  people's  malt.  And  (in  the  B-text, 
which  is  here  fuller  than  the  later  one)  he  adds  that  the  cat  may  some- 
times be  expected  to  go  out  catching  rabbits,  and  meanwhile  he  will 
let  the  rats  and  mice  alone.  *  Better  a  little  loss  than  a  long  sorrow ; 
(for  there  would,  if  the  king  died,  be)  confusion  amongst  us  all,  though 
we  be  rid  of  a  tyrant/  William  uses  the  mase  (b.  pr.  196)  to  mean 
confusion^  bewilderment;  and  the  whole  line  is  explanatory  of  the  *  long 
sorrow*  mentioifed  above. 

The  lines — *  We  mice  (the  lower  order  of  commons)  would  eat  up  many 
men's  malt,  and  ye  rats  (the  burgesses)  would  wake  men  from  their 
rest,'  etc. — are  almost  prophetical  The  rising  of  the  peasantry  under 
Wat  Tyler  took  place  but  a  short  time  after  they  were  first  written, 
viz.  in  June,  1381,  No  doubt  our  poet  disapproved  of  the  violence  of 
that  movement ;  as  is  shewn  by  his  curtailment  of  the  passage  in  the 
C-text 

l^^A  variation  in  the  B-tezt  here;  for  notes  to  B.  prol.  210- 
214,  see  notes  to  11. 159-168  above,  pp.  16, 17. 

221.  (b.  pr.  218;  a.  pr.  98.)  *The  trade  of  brewing  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  females,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  callings  of  low 
repute.'— Note  to  Liber  Albus,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley ;  p.  307.  At  p.  312  of  the 
same  we  read,  '  If  any  brewer  or  brewster^  etc.  This  accounts  for  the 
feminine  termination  in  the  form  brewesteres  [b].  So  too  we  find  bakers 
[c,  a],  but  baxsteres  [b],  because  baking  also  was  to  some  extent  in  female 
hands.  The  retail-dealers  or  *  regratresses '  of  bread  were  almost  always 
females ;  see  Riley's  Liber  Albus,  pp.  232,  309 ;  and  sometimes  they 
baked  their  bread  themselves ;  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  324, 
note  I.    See,  however,  the  note  to  the  next  line  here  following — 

222.  Wollewebsteres  [b],  female  weavers  of  woollen.  But  the  distinction 
between  webbe^  a  male  weaver,  and  webstere^  a  female  weaver,  is  not 
always  made.    Thus,  in  Pass.  vii.  221  we  find — 

*  My  wif  was  a  webbe  *  and  woUen  cloth  made.' 
And  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  termination  -ster  (in  A.S.  a  feminine 
one,  as  in  modem  spinster)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully 
used  at  this  period.  On  this  point  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  passage, 
too  long  for  quotation,  in  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language, 
ed.  Smith,  pp.  207,  208,  217.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Trench's  English 
Past  and  Present,  pp.  153-157  ;  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  ii. 
p.  134  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  339  ;  Koch,  Engl.  Gram.,  iii.  47.  In  Wright's  Vocabu- 
laries, voL  i.  p.  214,  the  words  baxter  and  brews ter  are  treated  as  masculine 
nouns,  whilst,  at  p.  216  of  the  same,  they  are  feminine. 

(b.  pr.  222.)    *  Of  labourers  of  every  kind  there  leapt  forth  some.' 

For  alkin  we  sometimes  find  cUle  kyn^  alle  kynne,  alles  kinneSy  and  even 
the  odd  form  alle  skinnes.  The  fidl  form  is  alles  kynnes,  of  every  kind. 
It  is  in  the  genitive  case  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xi.  128.  The  word  labourers  in 
the  Statutes  of  Edward  III.  is  comprehensive,  including  masons,  brick- 
layers, tilers,  carpenters,  ditchers,  diggers,  etc. 

c  2 
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223.  (b.  pr.  220 ;  a.  pr.  100.)  This  line  varies ;  we  find — '  tailors  and 
tanners,  and  tillers  of  earth'  [c];  'tailors  and  tinkers,  and  toll-takers 
in  markets  *  [b] ;  *  tailors,  tanners,  and  tuckers  also '  [a],  A  tucker,  now 
chiefly  used  as  a  proper  name,  is  the  same  as  a  fuller  of  cloth ;  and  a 
tucking-mill  means  a  fulling-mill  for  the  felting  of  doth. 

225.  Deux  saue  dame  Emmef  God  save  dame  Emma!  or  Dieu 
vous  saue^  dame  Emme  [b,  a].  Evidently  the  refrain  of  some  low  popular 
song.  In  B.  xiii.  340  (p.  406),  the  poet  speaks  of '  dame  £mme  of  Shore- 
ditch,'  which  was  a  low  locality. 

227.  '  Good  geese  and  pigs !  let 's  go  and  dine  ! '  It  was  the  practice 
thus  to  tout  for  custom,  standing  outside  the  shop-door.  In  the  same 
way  the  tavemers  keep  crying  out,  *  White  wine !  Red  wine !  A  taste 
for  nothing!'  etc.  Here  again  Lydgate  copies  from  William;  see 
Specimens  of  English,  1 394-1 579,  ed.  Skeat,  pp.  25,  26. 

229.  White  and  red  wines,  chiefly  imported  from  France,  were  common. 
Though  Osey  is  said  to  come  from  Portugal  in  the  first  volume  of 
Hackluyt's  Voyages,  p.  188,  yet  the  name  is  certainly  a  corruption  of 
Alsace.  Thus  Ausoy  is  written  for  Alsace  frequently  in  the  Romance 
of  Partenay,  and  Roquefort  explains  the  O.Fr.  Aussay  to  mean  Alsatia, 
The  wines  of  Gascony,  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Rochelle,  need  no  explanation. 
In  the  C-text,  1.  230,  instead  of  a  mention  of  the  Rhine,  as  in  the  former 
versions,  we  find  the  readings  rtieley  rule,  ruely  or  rewle.  The  place  meant  is 
La  Reole,  above  Bourdeaux,  beside  the  river  Garonne ;  and  the  reference 
is  to  a  kind  of  Bourdeaux  wine. 

The  roste  to  defye,  to  digest  the  roast  meat  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  oft-quoted  passage : — 

'Ye  shall  have  rumney  and  malmesyne. 

Both  ypocrasse,  and  vemage  wyne. 

Mount  rose  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algradi^  and  lespice  eke, 

Antioche,  and  bastarde, 

Pyment  also,  and  gamarde, 

Wyne  of  Greke,  and  muscadcll, 

Both  clar^,  pyment,  and  Rochell\ 

The  reed  your  stomake  to  defye. 

And  pottes  of  Osey  set  you  by.' 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre ;  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  176. 


NOTES  TO  PASSUS  IL    (B.  Passus  I;   A.  Passus  L) 

C.  2.  3.  [B.  L  3.  A.  1.  3.]  A  loueUche  lady  oflere^  i.  e.  A  lady^  louelichg 
oflere,  A  lady,  lovely  of  countenance. 

6.  Here,  for  sone  [b,  a],  the  C-text  has  IVtlle^  the  poet's  own  name. 
For  slepest  \oUy  syxt  ^ow,  the  B-text  has  slepestow,  sestoWy  by  a  common 
habit.    So  in  A.S.,  we  find  sfealtu  for  scealt  yu,  i.  e.  shalt  thou. 
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6.  Mase^  confused  medley  of  people. 

8.  Haue  ihei  worships  if  they  have  honour. 

9.  Thei  holden  no  tcUe^  they  kept  no  account,  they  regard  not. 

11.  WhcU  may  thys  be  to  meney  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  To  mem 
takes  the  place  of  the  A,S.  gerund^  where  to  is  a  preposition  governing  the 
dative  case,  and  mene  is  for  m&nanne^  a  dative  formed  from  the  infinitive 
mdnoMy  to  mean.    Thus  to  mdnanne  is,  literally,  y^r  a  meaning, 

12.  The  tower  is  that  mentioned  in  Pass.  i.  i  $.  Truth  is  here  synony- 
mous with  the  Father  of  Faith,  i.  e.  God  the  Father  and  Creator. 

15.  Fyue  wittes,  five  senses,  viz.  of  hearing,  sight,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch.     In  Pass.  xvi.  256  (p.  417)  is  the  passage — 

*Bi  so  thow  be  sobre  •  of  syght  and  of  tounge  bothe. 
In  ondyng,  in  handlyng  *  in  alle  thy ^fyue  wittes* 

20.  Incomune thre thyngesyihret  things  in  common  ;  viz.  clothing,  meat, 
and  drink.  '  The  chief  thing  for  life  is  water,  and  bread,  and  clothing,  and 
an  house  to  cover  shame.'  Ecclus.  xxix.  21 ;  cf.  xxxix.  26.  Cf.  Spenser, 
F.  Q.,  i.  X.  37-39. 

(b.  I.  24 ;  a.  1. 24.)  Formyseise,  as  a  remedy  against  disease  or  dis- 
comfort.  This  curious  use  oifor  is  worth  notice.    It  is  sufficiently  common. 

(b.  I.  26 ;  a.  I.  26.)  That  thowworth,  so  that  thou  become  the  worse 

for  it.    C£  note  to  L  185  below,  p.  29. 

25.  (b.  I.  27  ;  a.  I.  27.)  Chaucer  also  cites  this  example  of  Lot,  in  the 
23rd  line  of  the  Pardoner's  Tale.    And  cf.  B.  Pass.  xiv.  74-80  (p.  418). 

%*  For  note  /£?  b.  i.  31,  see  note  to  1.  30. 

29.  (b.  1.  33 ;  not  in  a.)  The  word  gerles  here  refers  to  Lot's  two  sons, 
Moab  and  Ammon.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
word  to  the  male  sex.  Thus,  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  ed.  Halliwell,  p. 
181,  one  of  the  Roman  knights  engaged  in  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
says — *  Here  knave  gerlys  I  xal  steke,'  i.e.  their  knave-girls  I  shall  pierce; 
and  again,  at  p.  182,  he  says — *  Upon  my  spere  A  gerle  I  here ; '  whilst, 
at  p.  186,  we  have  the  expression — *  whan  the  boys  sprawlyd  at  my  sperys 
ende.'  In  Chaucer's  Prologue,  1. 664,  the  -^ox^gurles  means  young  people ; 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  of  which  sex  they  were.  See  Trench,  Select 
Glossary,  s.  v.  Girl, 

30.  (b.  I.  31.)  Gen.  xix.  32.  A  large  number  of  the  Latin  quotations 
with  which  the  text  is  crowded,  is  taken  from  theLatin  (Vulgate)  version 
of  the  Bible.  I  indicate  the  references  except  in  the  case  of  some  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  etc.,  which  are  easily  found. 

*:>♦  For  note  tob.  i.  33,  see  note  to  1.  29. 

33.  (b.  I.  35 ;  a.  i.  33.)  *  Moderation  is  a  remedy,  though  thou  mayst 
desire  much ; '  or,  *  mayst  yearn  for  much  [a,  b].'  This  line  reappears  in 
Richard  the  Redeles,  ii.  139,  q.  v.  *  Mesure  is  a  mery  mene '  is  quoted  as 
a  proverb  both  by  Skelton  and  Heywood. 

34.  This  means—*  Not  all  which  the  body  desires  is  good  for  the  soul, 
nor  is  all  that  is  dear  to  the  soul  a  source  of  life  to  the  body.  Believe  not 
thy  body,  for  a  lying  teacher  instructs  it,  viz.  this  miserable  world,  which 
would  fain  betray  thee.' 
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38.  This  passage  bears  an  entirely  different  sense  in  the  latest  text 
from  that  which  it  has  in  the  former  ones.  The  C-text  means— *  For 
the  fiend  and  thy  flesh  follow  (i.  e.  persecute  thee)  together,  whereas 
that  protector  (viz.  Moderation)  looks  after  thy  soul,  and  whispers  to  thy 
heart,  and  instructs  thee  to  beware,  and  (warns  thee  of)  what  would 
deceive  thee.'  The  B-text  means — 'For  the  fiend  and  thy  flesh  follow 
thee  together,  and  both  this  (i.  e.  the  fiend)  and  that  (i.  e.  thy  flesh)  pursue 
thy  soul,  and  suggest  evil  to  thy  heart,'  etc.  The  A-text  means — *  For 
the  fiend  and  thy  flesh  follow  together,  and  put  thy  soul  to  shame ;  behold 
it  (i.  e.  an  inclination  to  evil)  in  thine  heart.*  In  no  text  is  the  sense  very 
clear. 

40.  For  ware^  wary,  the  B-text  has  ywar.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
prefix >'-,  the  A.  S.  ge-y  being  prefixed  to  an  adjective.  It  is  the  A.  S.  gewar, 
wary,  cautious,  from  which  the  modem  form  aware  (for  yware)  has 
been  corrupted.  /  wisse^  I  teach,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adverb 
I-wis,  certainly,  which  is  only  too  often  confounded  with  it ;  and  both  again 
are  different  from  /  woty  I  know,  and  /  wist  (M.  E.  wiste),  I  knew,  which 
are  from  the  verb  to  wit. 

45.  Aposed  hym  of,  questioned  him  concerning ;  for  of  Texts  A  and  B 
have  with.  For  appose  in  the  sense  of  to  question,  to  examine,  see  the 
quotations  in  Richardson. 

48.  *  Et  ait  iUis  lesus ;  Cuius  est  imago  haec,  et  superscriptio  ?  Dicunt 
ei,  Caesaris.  Tunc  ait  illis :  Reddite  ergo  quae  sunt  Caesaris,  Caesari ;  et 
quae  sunt  Dei,  Deo.'    Matt  xxii.  20,  21  (Vulgate). 

62.  *  And  (Common  Sense  should  be)  preserver  of  your  treasure,  and 
should  bestow  it  on  you  in  your  need.*  The  reading  tour  ( =  tower)  of  the 
A-text  is  probably  due  to  an  error  of  the  scribes ;  several  A-text  MSS. 
have  the  form  tut  our.  If  we  retain  tour,  it  must  mean  a  safe  place 
of  custody.    For  the  meaning  of  take,  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  47. 

53.  Here  both  C-text  and  A-text  have  he,  referring  to  *  wit '  (written  witte 
in  MS.  H.),  i.  e.  to  Common  Sense.  But  the  B-text  has  hij\  i.e.  they,  refer- 
ring to  Common  Sense  and  Reason.  Husbandry  means  economy,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  ii.  i.  4,  *  There's  husbandry  m  heaven,*  because  no 
stars  were  out.  The  phrase  to  hold  (i.  e.  keep)  together  has  occurred 
before ;  B.  prol.  66. 

54.  For  hym,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  made  her. 

55.  Here  the  poet  asks  the  meaning  of  the  'deep  dale,'  with 
reference  to  that  described  in  Pass.  i.  17.  In  [b]  and  [a]  he  enquires 
about  the  *  dungeon  in  the  dale,' on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  wording 
of  the  original  description.  See  B.  pr.  15  ;  A.  pr.  15.  The  word  dungeon 
does  not  appear  in  Pass.  i.  of  the  C-text,  and  is  consequently  omitted  in  the 
present  passage. 

60.  Fond  hit,  found,  or  discovered  it  [c] ;  founded  it,  originated  it  [b,  a]. 
Here  //  refers  to  falsehood,  not  to  the  castle  of  carej  for,  with  our  author, 
Xa  found  is  to  originate,  not  to  lay  foundations. 

62.  Cayme,  Caim,  i.e.  Cain. 

63.  lewene,  of  Jews.    The  gen.  pi.  ending  is  -en  or  -enej  see  B.  i.  105. 
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64.  The  idea  that  Judas  hanged  himself  upon  an  elder  occurs  in 
Shakespeare,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  610;  and  in  Ben  Jonson — *He 
shall  be  yoMx Judas^  and  you  shall  be  his  elder-tree  to  hang  on;*  Every 
Man  out  of  Hum.,  iv.  4.    See  Nares.     On  the  other  hand,  we  read  that 

*  Xhit  Arbor  JudcB  is  thought  to  be  that  whereon  Judas  hanged  himself, 
and  not  upon  the  elder-tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said ;  *  Gerrard's  Herbal,  ed. 
Johnson,  p.  1428;  quoted  by  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.  iii.  283.  Sir  John 
MaundeviUe  says  that  the  very  elder-tree  was  still  in  existence  when  he 
visited  Jerusalem;  see  p.  93  of  Halliwell's  edition  of  Maundeville*s 
Travels. 

65.  Lettare^  preventer,  hinderer,  destroyer.  Lyeth  hem  [b,  a],  lieth  to 
them,  deceives  them. 

66.  That,  those  that. 

71.  Wissede,  instructed     See  note  to  1.  40  above,  p.  22. 

73.  Ich  vnderfeng  the,  I  received  thee,  viz.  at  baptism.  Hence  the 
allusion  to  borwes,  i.  e.  pledges,  sureties,  in  the  next  line. 

(b.  I.  82;  a.  I.  80.)    Wroughte  me  to  man,  shaped  me  so  that 

I  became  a  man.    There  are  other  instances  of  this  phrase.    CC  B.  i.  62. 

79.  (b.  I.  83 ;  a.  I.  81.)  Teche  me  to,  direct  me  to.  Teach  is  here  used 
in  its  original  sense,  to  indicate,  point  out  by  a  token  or  sign;  the  A.S. 
t&can  being  cognate  with  the  Greek  ttiKvvvax,  Thys  tike,  this  same,  this 
very  thing.  The  word  tresour  alludes  to  1. 43 ;  the  dreamer  now  alters  his 
qhestion. 

82.  Ich  do  hit  on  Deus  caritas,  I  appeal  to  the  text  God  is  love  (i  John 
iv.  8)  as  my  authority.  Cf.  /  do  it  on  the  kinge,  i.  e.  I  appeal  to  the  king ; 
B.  iii.  187. 

84.  The  phrase  none  other  [b]  means— not  otherwise  (than  the  truth) ; 
and  answers  to  not  elles  [a]. 

86.  By  the  gospel,  by  what  the  gospel  says.  In  the  next  line  we  are  referred 
to  SL  Luke,  that  is,  to  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  where  those 
to  whom  are  to  be  committed  the  *  true  riches '  are  taught  to  be  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least ;  Luke  xvi.  ia-13.    See  also  Luke  viii.  21. 

89.  '  Christians  and  heathens  alike  claim  to  learn  the  truth.' 

92.  Trangressores  [b]  is  marked  in  the  MSS.  as  a  Latin  word.  Latin 
words  are  strongly  underlined,  frequently  with  a  red  stroke. 

*#*  For  "notes  to  b.  i.  98,  99,  and  a.  I.  98,  99,  see  note  to  1.  97,  and  the 
note  next  below  it, 

94.  (b.  I.  100;  a.  I.  100.)  Withhym  and  with  hure,  with  him  and  her, 
i.  e.  with  every  man  and  woman.    Chaucer  has  the  same  expression — 

*  Flemer  of  feendes  out  of  him  and  here ; '  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1.  460. 

97.  (b.  I.  98 ;  a.  i.  98.)  Apendeth  to  [c, a],  or  appendeth for\ti\  signifies 
pertains  to,  belongs  to. 

(b.  I.  99 ;  a.  I.  99.)    A  Fryday,  one  single  Friday.    A  Friday 

generally  means  on  Friday,  but  not  here.    Another  reajjing  is  0,  i.  e.  one. 
*»*  For  note  to  b.  i.  102,  a.  i.  96,  see  note  to  line  102,  p.  24. 

98.  (b.  I.  104 ;  a.  i.  102.)    An  apostata  was  one  who  quitted  his  ordef 
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after  he  had  completed  the  year  of  his  noviciate.    This  is  very  clearly 
shewn  by  the  following  statement  of  a  novice : — 

*Out  of  the  ordre  thof  I  be  gone, 
ApostcUa  ne  am  I  none, 
Of  iwelue  monethes  me  wanted  one^ 
And  odde  days  nyen  or  ten^ 

Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  606. 
Tlie  writer  of  this  was  one  who  had  been  a  novice  in  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  but  left  it  to  become  a  Wycliffite.     The  form  apostata  occurs 
several  times  in  Massinger ;  the  plural  form  apostaiaasis  used  by  Wyclif : 
see  Wyclif 's  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  368,  430,  476. 

99.  {not  in  b,  a.)  Forbere  sherie,  to  go  without  a  shirt.  This  was 
a  form  of  penance.    Se«  note  on  wolwarde  in  C.  xxi.  I. 

102«  (b.  I.  102 ;  a.  1.96.)  David,  etc.  This  may  refer  to  i  Sam.  xxii.  2, 
to  1  Chron.  xi.  1-3,  or,  still  more  probably,  to  i  Chron.  xii.  17,  18.  When 
King  Horn  was  dubbed  a  knight,  as  told  in  the  romance  of  that  name,  he 
was  girt  with  a  sword,  his  spurs  were  fastened  on  him,  and  he  was  set 
upon  a  white  steed.  A  few  lines  lower,  at  1.  105,  we  find  Christ  described 
as  knighting  the  angels.    By  hus  daies^  i.  e.  in  his  time. 

*^*  For  note  to  b.  I.  104,  a.  i,  102,  see  note  to  line  98  above,  p.  23. 

105.  (b.  I.  105 ;  a.  i.  103.)  Kyngene  kynge  [b,  a],  king  of  kings.  The 
genitive  plutal  in  -ene  is  from  the  A.  S.  ending  -ena,  as  in  Witena  gemdte^ 
meeting  of  wits  (wise  men).  In  like  manner,  we  have  lordene,  i.e.  of 
lords,  in  1.  95  above;  and  lewene,  of  Jews,  in  1,  63.  Wyclif  says,  in 
speaking  of  true  religion,  that — *  Jesu  Christ  and  his  Apostles  bene  chiefe 
knights  thereof,  and  after  them  holy  Martirs  and  Confessours ; '  Two 
Treatises  against  Friers,  ed.  James,  p.  19 ;  reprinted  in  Wyclif 's  Works, 
ed.  Arnold,  iii.  367.  The  origfinaL  sense  of  knight  was  servant.  In  the 
A.  S.  version  of  die  Gospels,  the  disciples  are  called  '  leoming-cnihtas.'  Cp. 
Pass.  ix.  47. 

Ten  J  so  in  all  the  MSS.,  otherwise  we  might  have  expected  nine;  for 
the  angels  were  generally  distributed  into  three  hierarchies  of  three  orders 
each  ;  first,  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones ;  second,  dominions,  virtues, 
and  powers ;  third,  principalities,  archangels,  and  angels.  William  here 
enumerates  the  seraphim  and  cherubim,  seven  such  orders  more,  and  one 
other.  But  the  one  other  is  the  order  over  which  Lucifer  presided,  as 
implied  by  1.  107.  This  makes  up  the  ten  orders,  as  having  been  the 
original  number.  And  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  rendered 
certain  by  a  passage  in  Early  English  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  1868,  p.  219, 
where  the  preacher  enumerates  the  nine  orders,  and  adds  that  the  tenth 
order  revolted  and  became  evil ;  that  the  elder  of  the  tenth  order  was 
called  *  leoht  berinde*  i.  e.  light-bearing  or  Lucifer,  who  was  beautifully 
formed,  but  who  grew  moody  and  said  that  he  would  sit  in  the  north  part 
of  heaven,  and  be  equal  to  the  Almighty.  For  this  sin  he  was  driven  out 
of  heaven  with  his  host.  It  must  be  added,  that  this  tenth  order  was 
considered  to  rank  altogether  above,  not  below,  the  other  nine  ;  hence 
the  Franciscan  Friars  used  to  call  themselves  the  Seraphic  Order,  having 
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installed  their  founder,  St.  Francis, '  above  the  Seraphim,  upon  the  throne 
from  which  Lucifer  fell: ^^^  Southe/s  Book  of  the  Church,  ed.  1848, 
p.  182.    A  similar  explanation  is  given  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  7 : — 

*  Ten  orders  in  heven  were, 
Of  angels,  that  had  offyce  sere ; 
Of  ich  order,  in  thare  degre, 

The  ten  parte  felle  downe  with  me  ]i,e.  with  Lucifer}; 
For  they  held  with  me  that  tyde  .  .  . 
God  has  maide  man  with  his  hend  [hands] 
To  have  that  blis  withouten  end, 
The  nine  ordre  to  fulfille 
That  after  us  left,  sich  is  his  wille.' 

Here  the  last  two  lines  mean — '  to  make  up  a  tenth  order  in  addition  to 
the  nine  that  remained  behind  after  us ;  such  is  His  will.'  And  in  this 
case,  the  ^nth  order  is  mankind,  and  is  reckoned  as  delow  the  other 
nine  ;  Ps.  viii.  5.  See  also  iElfric's  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  343  ;  Cursor 
Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  p.  32.  The  arrangement  in  nine  otders  was  drawn  up 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  conceptions  furnished  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius.  Cf.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  i.  12.  39  ;  Dante,  Paradiso,  c.  28  ;  Tasso, 
Gier.  Lib.,  18. 96;  Milton,  P.  L.,  5.  748 ;  Peacock's  edition  of  Myrc's  Instruc- 
tions to  Parish  Priests,  1.  766,  and  note ;  Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  ed. 
Hazlitt,  iii.  233,  note  4;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christ,  vi.  409;  Chester  Plays, 
.  ed.  Wright,  p.  25  ;  Ormulum,  i.  34 ;  and  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  635. 
Allusions  to  this  fall  of  Lucifer  are  very  common ;  see  Wycliffe's  Two 
Treatises,  p.  35  ;  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  1868,  pp.  16, 182 ;  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  ed.  Morris,  1865,  p.  3 ;  Caedmon,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  18,  etc. 
Chaucer's  Monkes  Tale  begins  with  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.  See  a  long  note 
by  myself  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  xii.  no ;  and  cf.  next  note. 

111.  (b.  1. 1 17  ;  not  in  a.)  Ponampedeniy  etc.  An  inexact  quotation  from 
Isaiah  xiv.  13,  14 :  'In  caelum  conscendam,  super  astra  Dei  exaltabo 
solium  meum,  sedebo  in  monte  testament!,  in  lateribus  aquilonis.  Ascen- 
dam  super  altitudinem  nubium  ;  similis  ero  Altissimo.'  It  is  curious  that 
wherever  the  fall  of  Lucifer  is  mentioned,  as  in  most  of  the  places  cited 
in  the  note  above,  there  is  often  mention  made  also  of  Lucifer's  sitting  in 
the  north.  We  find  it  even  in  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  755-760 ;  so  also  in 
Skelton's  Colin  Clout  :— 

*  Some  say  ye  sit  in  trones  [thrones] 
Like  princes  aquilonis^ 

In  Chaucer's  Freres  Tale,  1.  115,  the  fiend  lives  *in  the  north  contre.' 
In  our  C-text,  11.  11 2-1 18,  William  enquires  why  Lucifer  chose  the  north 
side,  but  fears  he  shall  offend  Northern  men  if  he  says  much  about 
it.  Yet  he  hints  that  the  north  is  the  place  for  cold  and  discomfort,  and 
suitable  enough  for  the  fsdlen  angel.  A  still  more  explicit  explanation 
will  be  found  in  the  Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  189,  where  the 
writer  is  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Latin  hymn  coomiencing — Caelestis 
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erat  curia.  And,  in  the  Icelandic  Gylfaginning,  we  find — '  ni¥r  ok  nor^r 
liggr  Helvegr,'  i.  e.  downwards  and  nortkviards  lieth  the  way  to  hell. 

112-114.  Here  wolde  . .  .  than  =■  chose  . . .  rather  than.  Most  of  the 
MSS.  give  1.  1 14  in  varying  and  corrupt  forms. 

114.  TAer  the  day  rowethy  where  the  day  beams.  The  very  uncommon 
verb  rowen  means  to  beam,  lit.  to  make  or  shew  rows  or  streaks ;  it  occurs 
again  in  Pass.  xxi.  128.  C£  day-rawe^  a  day-streak,  i.e.  daybreak;  see 
Dayrawe  in  Gloss,  to  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris  (E.  E.  T.  S.) ;  also  daye- 
rewe  in  Stratmann,  p.  119;  and  cf.  'rowes  rede,'  i.e.  red  streaks,  in 
Proem  to  Chaucer's  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  2.  See  the  Glossary.  By  the 
expression  sonne  side  is  meant  the  south  ;  see  IL  1 17,  122. 

116.  Locke  no  lyfy  blame  no  man.    See  Lyf'xcL  the  Glossary. 

118.  No  man  leue  other ^  let  no  one  believe  otherwise. 

122.  See  Ps.  cix.  i  in  the  Vulgate  version ;  Ps.  ex.  i,  A.  V. 

(b.  I.  1 19  ;  not  in  c,  a.)  Nyne  dayes.  So  Milton — *  Nine  days  they 

fell ;'  P.  L.,  vi.  871 ;  and  so  Hesiod  (Theogony,  722)  of  the  fall  of  the 
Titans. 

127.  (b.  I.  123;  a.  1. 114.)  Mr.  Wright  says—* In  the  Master  of  Oxford's 
Catechism,  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  in  Reliquiae 
Antiquae,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  we  have  the  following  question  and  answer — C. 
Where  be  the  anjelles  that  God  put  out  of  heven,  and  bycam  devilles  ? 
M,  Som  into  hell,  and  som  reyned  in  the  skye,  and  som  in  the  erth, 
and  som  in  waters  and  in  wodys.'  This  was  an  easy  way  of  accounting 
for  all  classes  of  fairies,  some  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  not  malignant ; 
for  the  fallen  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  not  all  equally  wicked.  The 
Rosicrucians,  in  like  manner,  placed  the  sylphs  in  the  air,  the  gnomes 
in  the  earth,  the  salamanders  in  the  fire,  the  nymphs  in  the  water ;  and, 
as  Pope  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock — *  The  gnomes, 
or  demons  of  the  earth,  delight  in  mischief ;  but  the  sylphs,  whose  habi- 
tation is  the  air,  are  the  best-conditioned  creatures  imaginable.'  Cf. 
Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  11.  491-496  ;  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ed,  Kemble, 
p.  186 ;  Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  303. 

129.  Hym  pokede  [c],  urged  him  on ;  he  putt  out  [b]  is  the  same  as 
he  put  out  [a] ;  i.  e.  he  put  forth,  exhibited. 

131.  Ther  wrong ys^  where  Wrong  is,  i.  e.  where  Lucifer  is  [c]  ;  with 
that  shrewe,  with  that  wicked  one  [b,  a].  Shrew  was  used  for  wicked 
people  of  either  sex  ;  see  Trench,  Select  Gloss. ;  and  Myrc,  ed.  Peacock, 
p.  69. 

133.  The  expression  eastward  [not  in  a,  b]  refers  to  the  idea  already 
expressed  in  Pass.  i.  14,  that  the  tower  of  Truth,  or  abode  of  the  Trinity, 
is  situated  in  the  East. 

(b.  I.  132  ;  a.  I.  123.)  The  texts  referred  to  are  those  cited  above, 

viz.  Reddite  Caesari,  etc.  (1.  48),  and  Deus  caritas  (1.  82).  This  line 
(omitted  here  in  the  C-text)  occurs  again  below  ;  see  L  202,  p.  39. 

136.  (b.  I.  134 ;  a.  I.  125.)  Lere  it  jWAr  lewede  men  [c],  teach  it  thus  to 
unlearned  men ;  or,  Lereth  it  this  lewde  men  [b,  a],  teach  it  to  these 
unlearned  men.    To  lere  is  to  teach,  lerne  is  to  learn.    Leme  sometimes 
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also  means  to  teach,  as  in  iMX)vincial  English ;  and  sometimes  even  lere 
is  to  leanty  as  in  Chaucer.  In  German,  the  words  lehren  and  lemen  are 
fairly  well  distinguished.  This  and  thise  are  both  used  as  plurals  of  this, 
A  lewd  man  means  a  lay-man,  as  distinguished  from  a  clerk  or  scholar. 

137.  Kynde  knawingy  natural  understanding ;  but  in  1.  142,  the  'kynde 
knowyng '  is  identified  with  conscience. 

138.  *  In  what  manner  it  grows,  and  whither  (i.  e.  in  what  way)  it  is  out 
of  my  intelligence,'  i.  e.  beyond  my  scope  [c] ;  or  else,  *By  what  contrivance 
{or  power)  it  conmiences  to  exist  in  my  body,  and  where  it  begfins '  [b,  a]. 

141.  I  have  not  yet  traced  the  original  of  this  Latin  rimed  (or  Leonine) 
hexameter.  Perhaps  William  composed  it  for  the  occasion.  It  recurs  in 
Pass.  viii.  1.  55  ;  p.  171. 

144.  The  Latin  quotation  is  in  [c]  only.  There  is  something  like  it  in 
Pope  Innocent's  treatise  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  i.  24 :  *  Melius  est  ergo 
mori  uitae  quam  uiuere  morti.'  But  if  we  turn  to  Pass,  xviii.  40,  we  see 
that  the  reference  is  really  to  the  story  of  Tobit,  who  preferred  death  to 
reproach  ;  *  expedit  enim  mihi  mori  magfis  quam  uiuere ; '  Tobit  iii.  6. 

147.  Try  achy  a  sovereign  remedy.  *  Theriaca,  from  which  treacle  is 
a  corruption,  is  the  name  of  a  nostrum  invented  by  Andromachus,  who 
was  physician  to  Nero  ; '  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  ed.  Wright ; 
note  at  p.  296.  See  Treacle  in  my  Etym.  Dictionary.  Cf.  *  we  kill  the 
viper,  and  make  a  treacle  of  him ;'  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  vi.  p.  254.  Agam : — 

*  If  poison  chance  to  infest  my  soul  in  fight, 
Thou  art  the  treacle  that  must  make  me  sound.* 

Quarles'  Emblems  ;  Bk.  v.  Embl.  1 1. 

Pliny  has—'  Fiant  ex  uipera  pastilli,  qui  theriact  uocantur  a  Graecis  ; ' 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxix.  c.  iv. ;  and,  in  lib.  xx.  c.  xxiv.,  he  gives  a  recipe  for 
making  a  theriacum.  See  Southey*s  Common-Place  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  599  ; 
Trench,  English  Past  and  Present ;  Trench,  Select  Glossary  ;  etc.  A  full 
account  of  the  history  of  this  word  is  given  by  Professor  Morley,  at  p.  21  of 
his  Library  of  English  Literature,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word 
triacle  in  the  old  poem  of  The  Land  of  Cokaygne,  1.  84.  The  chief  point 
to  be  observed  is  that  it  was  considered  to  be  an  antidote  against  poisons, 
because  it  contained  the  flesh  of  vipers.  Hence  arose  the  saying  that 
*  venom  expels  venom,'  quoted  by  our  author  in  Pass.  xxi.  156,  and  further 
illustrated  by  him  with  reference  to  the  scorpion.  Professor  Morley  ob- 
serves that — *  since  triacle  was  an  electuary  made  with  honey  and  tinged 
with  saffron,  the  uncrystallisable  syrup  that  drains  from  the  sugar-refiner's 
mould  had  some  resemblance  to  it,  and  inherited  its  name.'  C£  Rich. 
Redeles,  ii.  151. 

(b.  I,  147.)  That  spisey  that  species,  that  kind  of  remedy  for  sin  ; 

referring  to  Love  or  Charity. 

(b.  I.  149.)  Lered  it  Moises^  taught  it  Moses ;  viz.  in  Deut  vi.  5, 

X.  12,  etc. 

149.  (b.  I.  150;  a.  I.  137.)  Plontey  plant.  By  comparing  the  various 
MSS.,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  right  reading  is  flonte^  planter  oxflaunte  ; 
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and  not  plente  =  plenty  [b],  or  playnt  =  plaint  [a].  Cf.  Isaiah  liii.  2, 
Prechet  [a]  is  put  for  preche  hity  i.  e.  preach  it,  proclaim  it. 

150.  (b.  I.  151 ;  not  in  a.)  Hit,  sc.  love;  here  used  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  heaven  could  not  contain,  till  it  had  *  poured  itself  out  upon  the 
earth'  [c],  or  till  it  had  'eaten  its  fill  of  the  earth'  [b],  i.  e.  participated  in 
the  human  nature  by  Incarnation.  When  it  had  taken  flesh  and  blood,  it 
became  light  as  a  linden-leaf,  and  piercing  as  a  needle. 

162.  *  As  light  as  linden '  was  an  old  proverb,  of  which  several  examples 
may  be  found.  It  occurs,  e.  g.  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  80 ;  Joseph 
of  Arimathie,  ed.  Skeat,  1.  585  ;  Skelton,  Bowge  of  Courte,  1.  231 ;  and 
probably  has  reference  to  the  lightness  of  the  wood  of  the  linden  or  lime- 
tree,  which  caused  it  to  be  much  used  for  making  shields.  Thus  the  A.S. 
lind  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  shield.  In  the  present  case,  the 
proverb  takes  the  form  'as  light  as  a  leaf  upon  a  linden,'  with  reference 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  that  tree ;  and  Chaucer 
has  the  very  expression  in  the  Envoy  to  his  Clerkes  Tale — *  Be  ay  of  chere 
as  lyght  as  leef  on  lynde.' 

(a.  I.  138  ;  not  in  c,  b.)  *  Where  thou  art  merry  at  thy  meat,  when 

men  bid  you  play  and  sing.'  This  alludes  to  the  very  common  custom  of 
introducing  music  and  singing  at  feasts.  The  g^iests  not  unfirequently  took 
the  harp  as  it  was  passed  round,  and  displayed  their  skill.  See  Cutts, 
Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  280. 

Observe  the  use  of  the  word  me  here  ;  it  is  used  as  an  impersonal  pro- 
noun, like  the  French  on^  and  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular  number ;  see 
Glossary.  The  word  ledde  is  the  A.S.  giddian.  Cf.  yeddinges  in  Ch. 
Prol.  237. 

159.  The  mercement  he  taxeth,  he  imposes  the  fine.  Blount,  in  his 
Law  Diet.,  says — *  There  is  a  difference  between  amerciaments  and  fines : 
these  [i.  e.  the  latter],  as  they  are  taken  for  punishments,  are  punishments 
certain,  which  grow  expressly  from  some  statute ;  but  amerciaments  are 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  affeerors.'  See  the  whole  of  his  article  on  Amer- 
ciaments. Cf. — *  I  soppose  they  wyl  distreyn  for  the  mersymenies;^  Paston 
Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  109.    See  Pass.  ix.  37, 

160.  To  knowe  it  kyndely^  to  understand  it  by  natural  reason ;  cf.  U. 
137,  142,  In  Pass.  xi.  U.  127-174  there  is  a  description  of  the  castle 
of  Caro  (man's  body),  which  is  guarded  by  the  constable  Inwit  (con- 
science) ;  and  it  is  said  of  Inwit  and  of  the  five  senses  that — 

^  In  the  herte  is  hir  home  *  and  hir  moste  reste ;'  B.  ix.  55. 

163.  That  fallethy  etc.  That  belongs  to  the  Father;  i.e.  it  is  God 
the  Father  who  implanted  Conscience  in  man's  heart. 

166.  He,  sc.  God  the  Son. 

169.  One,  alone  ;  dat  case  of  on^  one,  A.S.  dn. 

175.  Eademy  etc  Matthew  vii.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  38.  Remecietur  is  no 
misprint.  Some  Latin  words  are  not  always  spelt  alike  in  old  MSS. 
Thus  scintilla  is  frequently  spelt  sintilla,  as  .in  Pass.  vii.  338,  and  com- 
modat  is  spelt  comodat,  as  in  B.  v.  246. 

177.  That  nother  chit,  that  neither  chides.    The  expression  that  in 
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cherche  wepeth  [b,  a]  probably  refers  to  a  child  that  is  being  baptized ; 
baptism  being  often  accompanied  by  tears  on  the  part  of  the  infant.  The 
word  ckast  here  means  innocent ;  and  the  application  of  the  epithet  to  a 
child  just  baptized  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 

178.  Botey/y  unless.  Lene  ihepaure  [c,  b],  lend  to  the  poor ;  laue  the 
pore  [a],  love  the  poor. 

180.  '  Ye  have  no  more  merit  in  the  saying  of  mass  or  of  the  hours,' 
etc  The  hours  were  the  services  said  at  stated  times,  viz.  matins,  prime, 
tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline. 

181.  The  context  shews  that  Malkyn  is  here  equivalent  to  a  wanton, 
but  ugly  slattern.  'There's  more  maids  than  Maukin'  is  quoted  as  a 
proverb  in  Camden's  Remaines,  ed.  1657,  p.  304  ;  see  Hazlitt's  Proverbs, 
p.  392.  The  nearest  parallel  passage  in  Chaucer  is  at  the  30th  line  of 
the  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue ;  but  the  name  Malkin  is  probably  also  used 
with  some  significance  in  the  Miller's  Tale ;  C.  T.  1.  4234,  ed.  Tyrwhitt 
The  word  itself  is  the  diminutive  of  the  once  common  name  Matilda ; 
not  of  Mary.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. — *  Malkyne,  or  Mawt, 
propyr  name.  Molt,  Mawde :  Matildisy  Matilda,*  In  provincial  English 
mawkin  denotes  various  things  that  are  put  to  a  servile  purpose,  as,  e.  g. 
a  cloth  used  to  sweep  out  an  oven  (Prompt  Parv.),  or  a  scarecrow.  In 
Scotland,  it  means  a  hare.  See  Malkin,  Mawkin  in  Halliwell's  Dic- 
tionary, and  Bardsle/s  English  Surnames,  p.  64. 

184.  'As  dead  as  a  door-nail'  is  still  a  common  proverb;  but  there 
is  an  earlier  instance  of  its  use  than  in  the  present  passage.  It  occurs 
twice  in  William  of  Paleme  (ed.  Skeat,  11.  628,  3396),  which  was  written 
about  A.D.  1350.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  his  'Things  not  generally  known,'  says 
that  the  door-nail  meant  in  this  proverb  is  the  nail  upon  which,  in  old 
doors,  the  knocker  strikes ;  and  which  may  accordingly,  I  suppose,  be 
considered  as  particularly  dead  owing  to  the  number  of  blows  which  it 
receives ;  and  the  same  explanation  is  given  by  Webster,  but  this  is  all 
mere  guesswork.    We  find  the  proverb  in  Shakespeare — 

^Falstaff,  What,  is  the  old  king  dead? 

PistoL  As  nail  in  door.' — 2  K.  Hen.  IV.  v.  3.  125. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  term  doornail  yt^A  also  used  more  generally, 
viz.  of  the  nails  with  which  doors  in  the  olden  times  were  so  plentifully 
studded ;  for  they  were  sold  by  the  thousand,  as  we  learn  from  Riley's 
Memorials  of  London,  p.  262 ;  and  Burton  speaks  of  the  milky  way  as 
'  that  via  lactea,  or  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so  many  nails  in 
a  door ; '  Anat.  MeL,  pL  2.  sec.  2.  mem.  3.  The  B-text  has  dore-tre,  i.  e. 
door-post ;  tree  being  used  here,  as  not  unfr^quently  in  our  older  authors, 
in  the  sense  of  timber  or  dead  wood ;  cf.  rood-tree,  axle-tree,  boot-tree, 
etc. ;  and  see  '  Specimens  of  English,'  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  239, 

1  117. 

The  text  referred  to  is — *  Sicut  enim  corpus  sine  spiritu  mortuum  est, 
ita  et  fides  sine  operibus  mortua  est ; '  S.  Jacob,  ii,  26. 

185.  Worth,  shall  be;  lit.  becomes.  Cf.  worst,  i.e.  thou  shalt  be; 
Pass.  viii.  265,  p.  189. 
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186.  Dan  Michel,  in  his  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (cd.  Morris,  p.  233),  says 
that  virginity  without  love  is  as  a  lamp  without  oil,  and  refers  to  the 
Parable  of  the  foolish  virgins.  No  doubt  William  was  likewise  thinking 
of  that  parable  in  writing  the  present  passage. 

191.  *They  chew  up  their  charity  (i.e.  they  eat  up  what  they  should 
give  away),  and  then  cry  out  for  more.*  This  striking  expression  was 
copied  by  William's  imitator,  the  author  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  ; 
see  the  Crede,  ed.  Skeat,  1.  663. 

192.  And  encombredy  i.  e.  and,  nevertheless,  they  are  encumbered.  For 
encombredy  cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  508. 

195.  *And  it  is  a  bad  example,  believe  me,  to  the  laity'  [c]  ;  or,  *And 
it  is  a  lesson  to  the  laity,  to  be  all  the  later  in  giving  alms,'  i.  e.  to  put  off 
the  giving  away  of  alms  [b,  a].  We  have  dele  in  the  same  sense  below 
(I  197)  in  the  phrase  *for  I  dele  yow  alle,'  i.e.  for  it  is  I  who  distribute 
gifts  to  you  all.    For  the  use  of  lewede,  cf.  1.  135. 

197.  These  words,  *  date,  etc.,'  begin  the  verse  which  has  already  been 
partially  quoted  above,  at  1.  175.  See  Luke  vi.  38.  In  the  A-text,  the 
sense  is  : — *for  I  distribute  to  you  all  your  grace  and  your  good  luck, 
to  help  you  win  your  livelihood ;  and  do  ye  therefore,  by  alms-doing, 
acknowledge  me  by  means  of  that  which  I  send  you,  in  a  natural  manner.' 

198.  The  general  sense  in  [b]  is  : — '  and  such  alms-doing  is  like  the 
lock  (or,  as  we  should  now  say,^  the  key)  of  divine  love,  and  lets  out  divine 
grace,  that  comforts  all  Christians  that  are  oppressed  with  sin.' 

200.  *  Thus  love  is  the  physician  of  life,  and  relief  of  all  pain,  and 
the  graft  (engrafting)  of  grace,  and  the  most  direct  way  to  heaven '  [c] ; 
OTy  *  Love  is  the  physician  of  life,  and  next  our  Lord  himself,  and  also 
the  direct  way  that  leads  to  heaven '  [b]  ;  or,  *  Love  is  the  dearest  thing 
that  our  Lord  requires  (i.  e.  that  which  He  most  expects  of  us),  and  eke,' 
etc.  [a]. 

201.  The  expression  f^rcdth  gate  [b],  meaning  direct  way,  occurs  in 
the  History  of  Wallace,  by  Blind  Harry,  v.  135 — 

*  For  thair  sloith-hund  the  grcdth  gate  till  him  yeid  ; ' 
i.  c.  for  their  sleuth-hound  went  straight  towards  him^ 

203.  Repeated  from  above ;  see  1.  81. 

205.  The  Texts  end  the  Passus  differently ;  the  sense  is  either — *  Love 
it,  quoth  that  lady,  for  I  may  not  stay  longer  to  teach  thee  what  love  is ; 
and  therewith  she  took  leave  of  me '  [c] ;  or  else,  *  I  may  no  longer  stay 
with  thee  ;  now  may  the  Lord  preserve  thee '  [b,  a]. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  III.    (B.  Pass.  II ;   A.  Pass.  II.) 

2.  (b.  2.  2  ;  a.  2.  2.)  For  marye  laue  o/heueney  for  the  love  of  Mary  of 
heaven.    In  exactly  the  same  way  we  have  of  the  lordesfolke  ofheuene^ 
of  the  people  of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  B.  i.  157  ;  and  for  the  lordes  loue^of 
heueney  B.  vi.  19;  in  both  of  which  places  the  C-text  has  in  heuene^ 
probably  as  being  a  clearer  expression ;  see  C.  ii.  156 ;  ix.  16.    Again  we 
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find  for  crystes  laue  ofheueney  i.  e.  for  the  loue  of  Christ  of  (or  in)  heaven, 
B.  vi.  223,  where  the  C-text  substitutes  another  phrase  altogether. 

5,  6.  *  Look  upon  thy  left  hand ;  and  see  where  he  [Falsehood]  stands  ; 
and  not  he  only,  but  Favel  [Flattery]  also,'  etc.  The  word  favel  here, 
signifying  flattery  (from  \aX,  fahula)^  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  same  word  (from  the  German  falb)  as  used  to  denote  the  colour 
(or  the  name)  of  a  horse.  Occleve,  in  his  De  Regimine  Principum,  ed. 
Wright,  pp.  106,  III,  fully  describes  ySw/^//?  or  flattery,  and  says— *  In 
wrong  preisyng  is  all  his  craft  and  arte.'  Cf.  Wiat's  2nd  Satire,  1.  ()^  ; 
Skelton,  Bowge  of  Courte,  1.  134.  See  Dyce's  Skelton,  i.  35  ;  ii.  107,  264. 
Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  to  Shakespeare,  i.  475,  rightly  distinguishes 
between  the  two  words,  and  correctly  remarks  that  the  phrase  *  to  curry 
favour,'  originally  *  to  curry  favel,'  i.  e.  to  groom  a  horse,  is  not  connected 
with  the  word  here  used,  but  has  reference  to  fcevel  as  denoting  a  yellow- 
coloured  horse.  The  similarity  of  the  words  naturally  drew  them  together, 
so  that  to  curry  favel  easily  took  the  sense  of  to  flatter  or  cajole.  See 
quotations  for  the  phrase  in  Richardson  and  Nares,  to  which  I  can  add 
the  following : — 

*Sche  was  a  schrewe,  as  have  y  hele, 
There  sche  currayed  favell  well.* 

How  a  Merchant  did  his  Wyfe  betray,  I.  203 ; 
in  Ritson's  Ancient  Popular  Poetry. 
And  again — *  Curryfauell,  a  flatterer,  estrille ; '  Palsgrave. 

9.  A  womman.  Here  William  carefully  describes  the  Lady  Meed,  who 
represents  both  Reward  in  general,  and  Bribery  in  particular ;  the  various 
senses  of  Meed^x^  explained  in  Pass.  iv.  292-342.  Female  dress  at  this 
date  was  very  extravagant,  and  we  may  compare  with  the  text  the  following 
remarks  in  Lingard's  History.  '  Her  head  was  encircled  with  a  turban  or 
covered  with  a  species  of  mitre  of  enormous  height,  from  the  summit  of 
which  ribbons  floated  in  the  air  like  the  streamers  from  the  head  of  a  mast 
Her  tunic  was  half  of  one  colour,  and  half  of  another ;  a  zone  deeply 
embroidered,  and  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  confined  her  waist,  and 
from  it  were  suspended  in  front  two  daggers  in  their  respective  pouches  ; ' 
vol.  iv.  p.  91.  The  present  passage  appears  in  the  early  text  of  1362, 
otherwise  William's  description  of  Meed  would  have  served  admirably  for 
the  infamous  Alice  Perrers,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Queen  Philippa's 
jewels,  and  '  employed  her  influence  to  impede  the  due  administration  of 
justice  in  favour  of  those  who  had  purchased  her  protection ; '  see  Lingard, 
iv.  142.  Indeed  it  is  very  likely  that  William  perceived  this  likeness  in 
first  revising  his  poem,  for  the  description  of  Meed's  clothing  was 
amplified  in  the  B-text,  and  he  added  the  very  significant  line, 

*  I  had  wondre  what  she  was  •  and  whas  wyf  she  were* 
How  Alice  treated  King  Edward  in  his  last  illness  is  well  known.  Whitaker 
suggests  that  the  Lady  Meed  is  the  original  of  Spenser's  Lady  Munera/ 
sA  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  bk.  v.  c.  ii.  st.  9.  Skelton,  who  borrowed  several 
things  from  our  author,  did  not  forget  to  introduce  *mayden  Meed'  into  his 
Ware  the  Hauke,  1.  149.    See  also  a  curious  passage,  having  a  singula^ 
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resemblance  to  the  descriptkm  given  in  the  text,  printed  in  Reliquiae 
Antiquae,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  fix)m  a  fragment  in  MS.  £.  D.  N.  no.  27,  in  the 
College  of  Arms. 

10.  Purfild  with  peloure^  having  her  robe  edged  with  fur.  See  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  1. 193,  and  Morris'  note.  Compare — *  The  purful  oi  the  garment 
is  to  narowe ;  Segmentum  vestimenti  est  iusto  angustius ; '  Hormanni 
Vulgaria,  leaf  iio  b.  The  laws  about  the  kinds  of  furs  to  be  worn  by 
different  ranks  were  very  minute  in  their  particulars ;  see  Memorials  of 
London,  ed.  Riley,  pp.  20,  153.  Furred  hoods,  in  particular,  were  much 
in  fashion.    Cf.  Pass.  vi.  129,  134. 

(b.  2.  14 ;  not  in  a.)  Enuenynus  to  destroye.  It  was  a  common  belief 

that  precious  stones  could  cure  diseases,  and  that  they  were  as  antidotes 
against  poisons.  Thus  '  Richard  Preston,  citizen  and  grocer,  gave  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald  his  best  sapphire  stone  yior  curing  of  infirmities  of  the 
eyeSy  etc. ;  note  in  Milman's  Lat.  Christ.,  vi.  375  ;  where  Milman  quotes  from 
Dugdale,  p.  21.  See  also  Morte  Arthure,  ed.  Brock,  11.  212-215  ;  Ancren 
Riwle,  pp.  134-136;  Burton,  Anat.  Melan.,  pt.  2,  sec.  4.  m.  i.  subsec.  4. 

14.  (b.  2.  15  ;  a.  2.  13.)  The  word  engreyned  [b]  means  dyed  in  grain, 
i.  e.  dyed  of  a  fast  colour.  The  verb  engreynen^  to  dye  of  a  fast  colour, 
occurs  in  B.  xiv.  20 ;  q.  v.  In  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  230,  a 
friar's  kirtle  is  described  as  being  of  such  fine  texture  (ground)  that  it 
would  bear  being  dyed  in  grain.  See  the  excellent  note  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language  (p.  55,  ed.  Smith),  upon  the 
signification  of  to  dye  in  grain;  and  see  Greyn  in  the  Glossary  to  the 
Babees  Book. 

17.  The  force  of  *  What  is  this  womman '  [b,  a]  is  best  given  by  the 
modem  phrase  ^  whctt  sort  of  a  woman  is  this  ? '  A  similar  use  of 
what  occurs  in  Layamon,  1.  13844,  where  Hengist,  before  describing 
himself  and  his  companions,  says—*  Ich  the  wullen  cu¥en  what  cnihtes 
we  beo^,'  i.  e.  I  will  inform  thee  what  sort  of  knights  we  are. 

19.  Mede  is  here  used  in  the  worse  of  the  two  senses  above  indicated, 
viz.  in  the  sense  of  Bribery.  We  find  a  good  example  of  this  use  in  the 
Chronicle  of  London  [ed.  Nicolas],  p.  13,  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  III.,  a  common  seal  was  granted  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  it  was  ordered  that  any  one  who  shewed  reesonable  cause 
should  be  permitted  to  use  it, '  and  that  no  mede  schulde  be  take  no  \nor'\ 
payed  of  eny  man  in  no  manner  wyse  for  the  said  sealL' 

'Many  one  for  mede  do]>  ful  euyl; 
Me  sey  [people  say]  ofte — **mede  ys  jie  deuyl."' 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  L  8330. 

Indeed,  complaints  of  this  character  were,  unfortunately,  extremely 
common,  and  shew  a  disgraceful  laxity  of  principle  amongst  advocates 
and  judges  at  this  period.    See  Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  pp.  197,  324. 

20.  Leaute,  Loyalty.  William  arrays  Love,  Loyalty,  Soothness,  Reason, 
Conscience,  Wisdom,  and  Wit  on  the  one  side,  and  Meed  (daughter  of 
Favel  or  False),  Wrong,  Favel  or  Flattery,  Simony,  Civil,  Liar,  and 
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Guile  opon  the  other.  Wisdom  and  Wit  waver  in  their  all^;ianoe|  but 
are  won  back  again.    The  texts  partially  differ. 

27.  As  men  of  kynde  karpen,  as  men  say  concerning  kinship — '  Like 
€uber,  like  son.'  The  B-text  has — at  kynde  axeth^  as  nature  requires 
or  provides ;  cf.  Rich.  Redeles,  ii.  191.  The  text  bona  arbor,  etc.,  is 
from  Matt.  vii.  17. 

30.  Herre,  higher ;  other  MSS.  heiere,  hyur,  etc  With  this  form  compare 
ftrrey  £uther;  Chaucer's  Prol.  48;  derre^  dearer,  Ch.  Kn.  Tale,  590; 
nerre,  nearer,  in  the  proverb—*  Nere  is  my  kyrtyl,  but  nerre  is  my  smok ; ' 
Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  542. 

(b.  2.  31 ;  not  in  a.)  To  marye  with  myself;  we  should  now  arrange 

the  words,  to  marry  myself  with  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  133,  p.  14. 

39.  (b.  2.  38 ;  not  in  a.)  See  Ps.  xv.  i  (called  Ps.  xiv.  in  the  Vulgate) ; 
also  verse  5  of  the  same  Psalm. 

41.  (b.  2.  39 ;  not  in  a.)  Mansed,  cursed.  Not  maused,  as  in  Wright's 
text.     See  the  Glossary. 

49.  Lete  hem  worthe,  etc. ;  let  them  be,  till  Loyalty  be  a  justice  or  judge. 
Cf.  note  to  Pass.  i.  201,  p.  18. 

51.  Ich  bykenne  the  Crist,  I  commend  thee  to  Christ ;  Crist  is  here  in 
the  dative  case. 

55.  Retynaunce,  retinue,  suite  of  retainers ;  various  readings  retenauns, 
retenauntes  (for  retenaunces,)  The  word  is  rare,  but  is  used  by  Gower  (qu.  in 
Halliwell),  and  in  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  478,  where  we  have  the 
plural  retenauncis;  (printed  retenauntis,  as  it  may  have  been  written, 
owing  to  the  confusion  between  c  and  / ;  though  there  are  some  misprints 
in  this  edition  which  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  scribes.)  Though  the 
word  is  not  easily  to  be  found  in  the  French  Dictionaries,  it  presents 
no  difficulty,  being  formed  from  retenir,  just  as  maintenance  is  from 
maintenir. 

56.  (b.  2.  54 ;  a.  2.  36.)  Brudale,  bride-ale  or  bridal.  An  ale  means  a 
feast  merely.  There  were  leet-ales,  scot-ales,  church-ales,  clerk-ales,  bid- 
ales,  and  bride-ales.  At  the  bride-ale,  moreover,  the  bride  herself  often 
brewed  ale  for  her  wedding-day,  which  her  friends  purchased  at  a  high 
price,  by  way  of  assisting  her  and  amusing  themselves  at  the  same 
time.    See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  144. 

a.  2.  43  (not  in  c,  b.)  A  proud,  a  proud  one ;  a  good  illustration  of 

afayr  as  used  by  Chaucer,  Prol.  165. 

60.  Brokours,  In  the  reign  of  l^dward  I.,  a  law  was  passed  that  'no 
one  shall  be  broker,  but  those  who  are  admitted  and  sworn  before  the 
Mayor ; '  Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley,  p.  505.  The  duties  of  the  bedel  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  work,  at  p.  272.    See  note  to  line  ill,  p.  36. 

63.  In  Passus  xxiii.,  the  church  is  described  as  assailed  by  numerous 
enemies.  One  is  Simony,  who  causes  good  faith  to  flee  away,  and  falseness 
to  abide  (xxiii.  131),  and  who  boldly  vanquishes  much  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Westminster  Hall  by  the  use  of  many  a  bright  noble.  He  is 
also  there  described  as  contriving  divorces. 
VOL.  n.  D 
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The  exact  signification  of  sisour  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  and 
perhaps  it  has  not  always  the  same  meaning.    The  Low-Latin  name  was 
assissores  or  asst'sstarit,  interpreted  by  Ducange  to  mean — *  qui  a  principe 
vel  a  domino  feudl  delegati  asstsias  tenent ; '  whence  H  alii  well's  explana- 
tion of  sisour  as  a  person  deputed  to  hold  assizes.    Compare — 
*])ys  Ms  men,  J>at  beyn  sysours^ 
\2X  for  hate  a  trewman  wyl  endyte, 
And  a  )?efe  for  syluer  quyte ; ' 

Robert  of  Bnmne,  Hand.  Synne,  1335. 
Mr.  Fumivall's  note  says — *  Sysour,  an  inquest-man  at  assizes.  The  sisour 
was  really  a  juror,  though  differing  greatly  in  functions  and  in  position  from 
what  jurymen  subsequently  became ;  see  Forsyth's  Hist  of  Trial  by  Jury.* 
In  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  however,  it  is  pretty  clear  that '  the  xii  sisoures  |»t 
weren  on  )>e  quest '  (L  871)  were  simply  the  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
who  were  hired  to  give  fadse  judgment  (1.  786).  By  Cyuile  is  meant  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  civil  law. 

66.  Brocour  is  here  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  contriver  of  bargains, 
a  match-maker. 

67,  Here  bo\eres  wil  [c],  or  here  beire  wille  [b],  means  'the  will  of 
them  both.' 

79.  The  form  of  this  mock  charter  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
charter  whereby  the  Black  Prince  was  invested,  in  1362  (the  very  year 
in  which  William  wrote  the  first  version  of  his  poem)  with  the  principality 
of  Aquitaine.    It  is  given  at  length  in  Barnes's  Life  of  Edward  III. 

81.  Hye  kynde^  loftiness  of  nature,  or  perhaps  simply  high  rank  [c]  ; 
free  kynde,  liberal  nature,  or  perhaps  gentle  blood  [b].  Free  means  both 
*  liberal '  and  of '  high  rank.' 

83.  Feffedy  has  granted ;  or,  as  in  [b],  Feffeth,  grants  to  them ;  lit, 
enfeoffs^  i.  e.  invests  them  with  a  fief  or  fee.  In  1.  160,  feffe  means  simply 
to  fee.  See  also  1.  137.  The  Promptorium  Parvulorum  has — *  Feffyd, 
feofatusy  feofactus*  In  Blount's  Law  Dictionary  we  find — ^  Feofment 
signifies  donationent  feudi,  any  gift  or  grant  of  any  honours,  castles, 
manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  other  corporeal  or  immoveable  things  of  like 
nature,  to  another  in  fee ;  that  is,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ; '  etc. 

85.  To  bakbyten,  to  backbite  or  defame.  See  the  quotations  in  Richard- 
son, to  which  I  may  add — Bacbitares  jie  bite^  o^re  men  bihinden ;'  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  86 ;  and  see  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  IL  15 14,  3538. 

90.  The  expression  aile  the  cosies  about  [b]  means— all  the  borders  of  it, 
all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  cf.  Matt.  viii.  34,  The  expression  I  croune 
hem  togedere  [a]  means — I  invest  them  with  conjointly,  giving  them  a 
crown  as  the  symbol  of  investiture. 

92.  In  a  note  in  his  glossary,  s.  v.  brocage^  Mr.  Wright  explains  the 
term  to  mean  a  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent,  and  adds — *  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  treaties  of  marriage,  brought  about  in  this  way.  In  the  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  L  6971,  Fals  Semblant  says— 

"  I  entremete  me  of  brocages^ 
I  make  peoe  and  mariages." 
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So  m  the  Miller's  Talc  (C.  T.  3375)  it  is  said  of  Absolon— 
**  He  woweth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage^ 
And  swor  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page ; " 
that  is,  he  wooed  her  by  the  agency  of  another  person,  whom  he  employed 
to  persuade  her  to  agree  to  his  wishes.' 

7i&^  bargke  ofthufthe^  the  borough  of  Theft. 

94.  Wcdtynges  of  eyes^  watchings  with  the  eyes,  i.e.  wanton  looks, 
amorous  glances.  Cf.  after  mede  wayten^  i.e.  look  wistfully  for  some 
bribe,  in  ].  78  above. 

96.  'Where  the  will  is  ready,  but  power  fails.'    Cf.  Pass.  vii.  184,  193. 

99.  langfyy  to  gossip,  to  chatter  idly.  lape^  to  mock,  to  gibe.  See  note 
to  B.  proL  35  (p.  6),  and  compare  the  following. 

^Jangefyng  is  whan  a  man  spekith  to  moche  bifom  folk,  and  clappith  as 
a  mille,  and  taketh  no  keep  \keed\  what  he  saith ;'  Chaucer,  Persones  Tale, 
De  Superbia.  'A  philosophre  saide,  whan  men  askid  him  how  men 
schulde  plese  the  poeple,  and  he  answerde,  ''  do  many  goode  werkes,  and 
spek  iew^  jangelesP  After  this  cometh  the  synne  dijapers^  that  ben  the 
develes  apes,  for  thay  maken  folk  to  laughen  at  her  japes  or  japerie^  as 
folk  doon  at  the  gaudes  \iricks\  of  an  ape ;  such  japes  defendith  \^forbid5\ 
seint  Poule  ; '  ibid,  De  Ira.  In  Horman's  Vulgaria,  leaf  76  ^,  we  find — 
'He  is  a  great  iangler;  Impendio  loquax^  Many  examples  might  be 
added.    Cf.  B.  x.  31. 

100.  Frete^  to  eat,  viz.  before  the  proper  time  for  eating  arrived.  See 
Pass.  vii.  434. 

104.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  he  and  kus  in  this  line  are  used 
vaguely  and  indefinitely,  so  that  he  is  merely  put  for  such  a  one.  In  the 
B-text,  the  apparent  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular,  in  his  (1.  98) 
following  upon  hem  (1.  97)  is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
are  many  other  similar  examples  in  our  author. 

105.  'During  this  life  to  follow  Falseness,  and  the  folk  that  believe 
on  him.' 

106.  Before  a  dwellings  i.  e.  a  habitation,  an  abode,  we  must  supply 
he  geueth  hem,  from  1.  97.  In  the  B-text,  it  follows  as  an  accusative  case 
after  the  verbs  to  have  and  to  hold  in  the  preceding  line. 

(b.  2.  104.)  "^Idyngj  giving  up  in  return  ;  cf.  Pass.  vii.  343.  Com- 
pare the  phrase — *  to  yield  a  crop ; '  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  180. 

110.  (b.  2. 108  ;  a.  2. 76.)  Ofpaulynes  queste  apparently  means,  belong- 
ing to  the  inquest  or  jury  of  Paulines ;  but  in  [b],  the  phrase  is  ofpaulynes 
doctrine,  of  the  doctrine  (or  order)  of  the  Paulines ;  and  in  [a]  it  is  Paulynes 
doctor,  a  doctor  of  the  Paulines,  The  name  is  not  common,  but  I  have 
observed  the  following  uses  of  it.  'In  the  same  yere  [1310]  began  the 
ordre  dPcatlyns,  that  is  to  say  'Crowched  Freres.' — ^A  Chronicle  of  London 
(edited  in  1827,  and  published  by  Longmans),  p.  43-  (But  Matthew  Paris 
says  that  the  order  cf  Crutched  Friars  came  into  England  a.d.  1244).  In 
a  poem  called  the  Image  of  Ypocrisie,  written  about  A.D.  1533,  a  list  is 
given  of  orders  of  monks,  which  includes  the  Paulines,  the  Antonines, 
Beinardines,  Celestines,  etc.    And  there  were  some  hermits  so  named  ; 
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see  the  Pilgrim's  Tale,  1.  151,  printed  in  App.  I  to  Thynne's  Animad- 
versions, ed.  Fumivall  (Chaucer  Society).  See  Mr.  Furnivairs  note  at 
p.  141.  The  word  Paulynes  occurs  again  below,  b.  2.  177;  a.  2.  152 
{not  in  c). 

111.  Budele.  The  oath  of  the  Bedels  is  given  at  p.  272  of  the  Liber  Albus. 
They  were  to  suffer  no  persons  of  ill  repute  to  dwell  in  the  ward  of  which 
they  were  bedels,  to  return  good  men  upon  inquests,  not  to  be  regrators 
themselves,  nor  to  suffer  things  to  be  sold  secretly.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  [c],  William  changed  Bokyngkam-shire  (which  was  celebrated  for  thieves, 
see  Hazlitt's  Proverbs,  p.  94)  into  ^Banbury  soken^  This  may  have  been 
an  intentional  fling  at  the  beadle  of  Banbury,  with  whom  he  may  have 
quarrelled  ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Banbury  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
Shipton-under-Wychwood,  where  William's  father  i  s  said  to  have  fanned  land. 

The  word  soken^  or  soke^  as  in  Hamsoken^  Porisoken^  is  sufficiently 
well-known  as  a  law-term.  It  means  (i)  a  privilege  ;  and  (2)  the  district 
within  which  such  a  privilege  or  power  is  exercised.  Chaucer  (Reves 
Tale,  C.  T.  3985)  uses  soken  of  a  miller's  privilege  of  grinding  com  within 
a  particular  district. 

113.  Munde  the  miller  is  mentioned  again  in  B.  x.  44,  where  the  term 
denotes  an  ignorant  fellow.  Here  it  doubtless  means  a  thief;  cf.  Chaucer, 
Prol.  562. 

114.  Skelton  also  has  the  remarkable  expression  'in  the  deuylles  date  ;' 
Bowge  of  Courte,  11.  375,  455  ;  Magnyfycence,  11.  954,  2198.  But  he  may 
have  copied  it  from  William. 

130.  The  word  leuita  in  Low-Latin  merely  means  deacon  ;  see  Du- 
cange.  There  were  several  saints  named  Lawrence,  but  the  deacon  is 
the  one  most  famous  and  best  known.  His  day  is  August  10,  and  a  good 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days  under  that  date ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  about  A.D.  257  or  259, 
by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  fire.  The  exact  reference  is 
to  the  account  of  St.  Lawrence  as  given  in  the  Aurea  Legenda  (cap. 
cxvii) :— 'Etgratias  agens  dixit,  "gratias  tibi  ago,  Domine,  quia  ianuas 
tuas  ingredi  merui ; "  et  sic  spiritum  emisit' 

142.  The  phrase  but  if  [b,  a]  is  practically  one  word,  with  the  meaning 
except y  unless.  Chaucer  has  it  also ;  Cant  Tales,  Group  B,  2001,  3688; 
Group  F,  687  ;  etc.* 

143.  The  word  Jikel  [b]  is  equivalent  to  /aithles  [c],  or  to  a  faylere  [a]. 
The  sense  of  fikel  in  Middle  Eng.  is  not  changeable^  but  treacherous ; 
see  Pass.  iv.  158.  A  good  example  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  occurs 
in  Havelok,  1.  1210. 

151.  Wytty  is  treuthcy  wise  is  Truth.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Truth  means  God  the  Father,  as  in  Pass.  ii.  12. 

164.  Bisitte  [b,  a],  or  sitte  [c],  means— sit  close  to,  press  upon,  oppress. 
Ful  soure  [c,  b],  very  bitterly;  sore  [a],  sorely.  In  my  edition  of 
Chaucer's  Prioresses  Tale,  etc.  is  a  note  to  C.  T.  Group  B,  2012,  which 
I  here  reprint.  *  Chaucer  has  here  Abyen  it  ful  soure^  very  bitterly  shalt 
thou  pay  for  it.    There  is  a  confusion  between  A.  S.  sHr,  sour,  and  A.  S. 
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sdr^  sore,  in  this  and  in  similar  phrases ;  both  were  once  used,  but  we 
should  now  use  sorely y  not  sourly.  In  Ls^amon,  1.  8158,  we  find  ^'pou 
salt  it  sore  abugge,"  thou  shalt  sorely  pay  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  in  P.  Plowm.  B.  2.  140 — 

"  It  shal  bisitte  )owre  soules  *  fill  soure  atte  laste." 
So  also  in  the  C-text,  though  the  A-text  has  sore.    Note  that,  in  another 
passage,  P.  Plowm.  C.  xxi.  448  (B.  xviii.  401),  the  phrase  is — "  Thow  shalt 
abygge  biter e^^  thou  shalt  bitterly  pay  for  it.' 

157.  FloreyneSy  florins ;  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  city 
of  Florence ;  indeed,  we  find  the  spelling  florences  three  times  in  the 
Percy  Folio  MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall.  We  read  in  Fabyan  (ed. 
Ellis,  p.  455)  under  the  year  1343— *  In  this  yere  also,  kynge  Edwarde 
made  a  coyne  of  fyne  golde,  and  named  it  th^floryne^  that  is  to  say,  the 
peny  of  the  value  of  vif.  viii^.,  the  halfe  peny  of  the  value  of  iii^.  iiii//., 
and  the  fisuthynge  of  the  value  of  xx</.,  which  coyne  was  ordeyned  for 
his  warris  in  Frauxce  ;  for  the  golde  thereof  was  not  so  fyne  as  was  the 
noble,  whiche  he  before  in  his  xiiii.  yere  of  his  reygne  had  causyd  to 
be  coyned.'  So  in  Thomas  Walsingham,  vol.  i.  p.  262,  ed.  Riley.  The 
value  of  a  noble  was  also  dr.  8</.    See  note  to  Pass.  iv.  47,  p.  41. 

174.  Westemynstre,  William  seems  to  have  been  very  familiar  with 
the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  as  appears  from  the  present  and  two 
following  Passus.  In  Pass,  xxiii.  284,  we  again  find  him  speaking  of 
the  *  felse  folk '  who  repair  *  to  Westmynstre.'  The  number  of  statutes 
enacted  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  considerable.  See  Liber 
Albus,  p.  470. 

175.  Those  who  had  horses  could  anticipate  others  at  the  court,  by 
performing  the  journey  more  quickly,  and  they  could  thus  obtain  a  first 
audience  and  administer  a  bribe.  In  a  poem  on  The  Evil  Times  of 
Edward  II.  we  have — 

'  Coveytise  upon  his  hors  he  wole  be  sone  there^ 
And  bringe  the  bishop  silver,  and  rounen  in  his  ere.' 

Polit.  Songs  (Camd.  Soc),  p.  326. 
William,  however,  represents  Meed  as  riding  on  the  back  of  a  sherifi^ 
and  makes  False  and  Favel  ride  upon  reeves,  etc. ;  or,  as  in  the  B-text, 
which  is  differently  expressed,  he  supposes  sheriffs  and  sisours  to  serve 
for  horsesi  puts  saddles  on  the  sompnours,  and  turns  provisors  into 
palfreys. 

178.  The  curious  word  saumbury  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  English  literature.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  what  it  means, 
and  whence  it  was  derived.  A  saumbury  means,  I  suppose,  a  comfort- 
able litter  for  a  lady  to  ride  upon,  and  is  evidently  closely  connected 
with  the  old  word  saumbue^  a  saddle-cloth,  which  occurs  in  MS.  Harl. 
2252,  fol.  115,  as  quoted  in  Halliwell's  Diet.  s.  v.  Sambus. 

Turning  to  Roquefort's  Glossaire,  we  find  the  following  : — 
'  Sambue,  housse  d'une  selle  de  cheval,  hamois. 
Un  palefrois  bien  enselez 
D'une  moult  riche  sambue.—RomBXi  de  Merlin,  MSS.' 
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*  Sambue,  sorte  de  char  principalement  k  Tusage  des  dames,  liti^re  ; '  etc. 

Ducange  has — '  Sambuca^  sella  equestris  ad  mulierum  usum  ; '  which 
is  merely  a  Latinised  form  of  the  original  O.  H.  Ger.  sambuoh,  a  litter 
(Schade). 

Fratn  syse  to  systy  from  one  assize  to  another. 

182.  Provisor  sometimes  means  a  purveyor ;  but  here  has  the  usual 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  our  statutes,  viz.  one  that  sued  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  for  a  provision,  A  provision  meant  the  providing  of 
a  bishop  or  any  other  person  with  an  ecclesiastical  living  by  the  pope, 
before  the  death  of  the  actual  incumbent.  The  great  abuses  occasioned 
by  this  practice  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  of  Provisors  (25 
Edw.  III.  c.  vi.,  27  Edw.  III.  c.  i.  §  i,  and  38  Edw.  III.  c.  i.  §  4,  and  c.  ii. 
§  1-4),  wherein  it  was  enacted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  shall  not  present 
or  collate  to  any  bishopric  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England ;  and 
that  whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living,  by 
virtue  of  a  papal  provision,  such  provisor  shall  pay  fine  and  ransom 
to  the  king  at  his  will ;  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  pro- 
vision, etc.  See  Blount's  Law  Diet,  Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  p.  145, 
and  Blackstone's  Comment,  bk.  iv.  c.  8 ;  also  note  on  p.  47  below. 

187.  The  curious  form  southdenes  {suddenesy  b ;  sodenesy  a)  is  only 
a  variation  of  sub-deans.  In  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne, 
1.  1680,  we  have  *  Suddekene^  or  dekene  hy,'  where  his  French  original 
has — ^  Sodekeney  deakene,  et  presbiter.*  Similarly,  in  a  Poem  on  the 
Evil  Times  of  Edward  II.,  ed.  Hardwick  (Percy  Society),  stanza  66, 
the  word  sub-bailiffs  takes  the  strange  form  southbailys.  Respecting 
such  forms  as  supersedeas y  Pegge,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  English 
Language,  p.  141,  remarks — 'Writs  in  law  processes  for  the  most  part 
take  their  names  from  the  cardinal  verb  on  which  their  force  turns, 
and  which,  from  the  tenor  of  them,  is  generally  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
as  being  grammatically  required  by  the  context.  . . .  These  being  for- 
merly in  Latin,  and  issuing  in  the  king's  name,  the  proper  officer  was 
called  upon  in  the  second  person  of  the  singular  number,  after  a  short 
preamble,'  etc.  Hence  habeaSy  capiaSy  supersedeasy  fieri  facias y  and  the 
like.  A  writ  of  supersedeas  is,  most  often,  a  writ  or  command  to  suspend 
the  powers  of  an  officer  in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 

<— -  (b.  2.  173-175.)  *As  for  archdeacons,  etc.,  cause  men  to  saddle 
them  with  silver,  in  order  that  they  may  permit  our  sin,  whether  it  be 
adultery  or  divorces,  or  secret  usury.' 

(b.  2. 177.)  Paulynespryues,  It  may  be  iki^X.pryues  is  here  the  plural 

adjective,  agreeing  with  PaulyneSy  as  French  adjectives  not  unfrequently 
take  s  in  the  plural.  If  so,  the  phrase  means  '  the  confidential  Paulines.' 
Otherwise,  it  must  mean  *the  confidential  men  of  the  Paulines'  fraternity ;' 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  The  MSS.  of  the  A-class  read 
Paulines  peple^  i.  e.  the  people  of  the  Paulines.  Cf.  note  to  line  no, 
above,  p.  35. 

191.  This  means— *  And  provide  food  for  ourselves  from  (or  at  the 
expense  of)  adulterers,'    The  whole  passage  refers  to  the  practice  of 
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prosecuting  or  fining  such  victims  as  would  prove  most  profitable.  A 
parallel  passage  may  be  found  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  11.  649-^5. 

196.  Topte^  leisure.  The  adjective  toom  means  empty,  and  neither  word 
is  to  be  confused  with  Hme. 

204.  And^  if  [c,  b];  ^/[a].  And  is  often  written  for  an^  if;  and  con- 
versely, an  is  often  written  for  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  as  in  B.  ii. 
207.    The  two  forms  are  but  one  word  ;  see  Murray's  New  Eng.  Dictionary. 

208.  Maynpryse^  furnish  bail,  be  security  for.  A  person  arrested  for 
debt  or  any  other  personal  action  might  find  mainprise  or  bail,  before  the 
sherifTs  or  their  clerks  thereunto  deputed.  The  person  finding  bail  was 
called  a  mainpemaur^  lit  a  taker  by  the  hand,  by  metathesis  from 
mainpreneur.  See  Liber  Albus,  p.  177  ;  and  cf.  Pass.  v.  11.  84  and  107. 
The  finding  of  mainprise  was  used  for  screening  rich  offenders,  and 
defeating  the  ends  of  justice. 

212.  Eny  kynnes  yiftesy  gifts  of  any  kind.  Eny  kynnes  is  the  genitive 
singular,  and  is  also  spelt  enys  kynnes^  or  even  assumes  the  odd  form  any 
skynesj  as  in  MS.  T  [a]. 

216.  For  eny  preiery  in  spite  of  any  prayer.    Cf.  note  to  1.  240. 

217.  Dtieney  dune^  din,  noise  [c,  a] ;  dome^  sentence,  decision  [b],  as  in 
Chaucer,  Prol.  323. 

221.  Dud  hym  to  gon,  prepared  himself  to  depart.  The  compassion 
shewn  to  Guile  by  merchants,  and  to  Liar  by  pardoners,  grocers,  minstrels, 
and  friars,  is  a  brilliant  touch  of  satire. 

223.  For  picttires  of  London  shopSf  see  Chambers*  Book  of  Days,  i.  350. 

226.  *  Lurking  through  lanes,  pulled  about  by  many.'  The  word  lug  is 
especially  used  of  pulling  by  the  lugs  or  ears.  '  Luggy  to  pull  by  the  ears. 
*  ni  lugg  thee,  if  thou  do'st  so ; '  North/  Pegge's  Supplement  to  Grose's 
Prov.  Diet.    See  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  336. 

228.  'Everywhere  hooted  (or  hunted)  away,  and  bidden  to  pack  off.* 
Ouer-al  is  here  just  the  German  uberaJL  Some  MSS.  favour  the  reading 
hootedy  others  hunted;  it  makes  but  little  difference.  See  Rich.  Redeles, 
iii.  228. 

240.  For  knowynge  of  comerSy  to  prevent  recognition  by  visitors  or 
strangers. 

249.  Flowen  into  hemes,  fled  away  (or  escaped)  into  comers  or  hiding- 
places. 

252.  Atachedy  taken  prisoner.  '  Persons  attached  on  suspicion  were  in 
general  allowed  to  go  at  large,  in  the  interval  before  trial,  upon  surety  or 
bail ; '  note  to  Liber  Albus,  p.  73  ;  cf.  pp.  ^^y  78,  88,  183,  349.  See  Pass. 
iv.  18,  19. 

NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  IV.    (B.  Pass.  Ill;  A.  Pass.  III.) 

13.  Thaty  i.  e.  they  that,  they  who ;  cf.  they  that  [b],  heo  that  [a].  Many 
of  the  minor  difficulties  of  construction  can  be  at  once  solved  by  simple 
comparison  of  the  three  texts.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  point  them 
out  in  every  case. 
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14.  Somme  (which  is  the  reading  of  neariy  all  the  MSS.  of  the  B-  and 
C-types)  is  simply  the  modem  word  somej  but  must  be  considered  as  parti- 
tive, and  hence  equivalent  to  some  of  them.  The  A-text  simply  has  soone^ 
i.e.  soon. 

20.  Consciences  cast  and  crafts  Conscience's  contrivance  and  art  In 
[b],  the  reading  is  conscience^  which  is  merely  another  form  of  the  genitive 
case.  *  In  O.E.  of  the  15th  century,  if  the  noun  ended  in  a  sibilant  or  was 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  sibilant,  the  possessive  sign  was 
dropped ;  as,  a  goose  t%%^  the  river  side ; '  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of  £ng. 
Accidence,  p.  102.  Hence  the  phrase  *  for  conscience  sake,'  Rom.  xiii.  5 ; 
and  the  like. 

23.  The  MSS.  carefully  distinguish  between  the  spellings  of  the  words 
coupes  and  coppes  here ;  and  for  coppes  we  have,  in  [a],  the  Teaidmg  peces. 
The  words  must,  therefore,  not  be  confused,  if  we  can  avoid  it;  and 
I  think  it  possible  that  our  author  intended  to  make  a  distinction  in  sense 
between  the  French  coupe  and  the  A.S.  cuppa^  both  borrowed  from  the 
same  Latin  word,  viz.  cuppa.  Coupe  may  perhaps  denote  a  vessel  of  large 
size,  or  a  bowl ;  we  find — *  Hec  uma,  a  cowpe ;  Hie  crater ,  a  pese ; ' 
Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wulcker,  col.  771.  The  form  coppe  or  cuppe  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  a  smaller  drinking-vessel,  containing  enough 
for  one  person  only ;  cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  134,  and  note  the  following 
quotation.  '  Some  do  vse  to  set  before  euerye  man  a  lofe  of  bread,  and 
his  cupy  and  some  vse  the  contrary ; '  Babees  Book,  p.  67.  That  this 
smaller  cup  was  also  called  a  pece,  appears  from  the  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum,  p.  388,  where  Mr.  Way  quotes  the  following : — *  A  pece  of  siluer  or  of 
metalle,  crater^  craiera* — *  Crater,  vas  vinarium,  a  pyece  or  wyne  cuppe.' — 
'  Pece,  to  drink  in,  tasse,  Pece,  a  cuppe,  tasse,  hanap^  It  was  called  j^^^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  pot  or  large  fiagon. 

*A  capone  rosted  broght  she  sone, 
A  clene  klath,  and  brede  tharone, 
And  a  pot  with  riche  wine, 
And  a  pece  to  fil  it  yne.' 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1.  757  (Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  i.  33). 
The  phrase  '  peces  of  siluer  *  occurs  again  below,  in  B.  3.  89. 

25.  Moton,  'Ye  shall  vnderstande  that  a  moton  is  a  coyne  vsed  in 
Fraunce  and  Brytaygne,  and  is  of  value,  after  the  rate  of  sterlynge  money, 
upon  vj.,  or  thereabout.' — Fabyan's  Chronicles,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  468.  It  was 
so  called  from  its  bearing  an  impression  of  a  tamd  (or  mutton) ;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  In  Cotgrave's  French 
Dictionary,  we  find — *  Mouton  d  la  grande  laine,  a  sheep  well-woolled,  or 
of  great  burthen ;  also,  a  coine  of  gold  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  a 
sheep,  on  the  other  with  a  cross  fleury,  having  at  each  angle  a  flower-de- 
luce  ;  John  duke  of  Berry  first  caused  it  to  be  made  about  the  year  1371.' 
Cotgrave,  however,  must  here  refer  to  a  different  coinage.  They  were  really 
in  use  at  an  earlier  period ;  as,  at  p.  297  of  Memorials  of  London,  ed. 
Riley,  there  is  mention  made  (under  date  A.D.  1357)  of  a  Teutonic  knight, 
from  whom  some  unknown  thieves  stole  400  golden  shield-florins  and 
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moutans  tPor^  of  the  coinage  of  Philip  and  John,  kings  of  France.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  A-text,  written  in 
1363.  The  word  is  explained  by  Ducange,  under  its  Low-Latin  form 
mulio, 

26.  Had  lauht  here  ieue  at^  had  taken  their  leave  of.  To  laccJu  Uue^  to 
take  leave,  is  a  common  phrase.  The  author  of  the  Alliterative  '  Troy- 
Book,' ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson,  has  a  line  almost  identical  with  this  one, 
as  it  stands  in  [b]  and  [a].  '  Than  lagfat  thai  hor  Ieue,  tho  lordes,  in  fere ; ' 
L9794. 

The  taking  of  bribes  seems  to  have  been  a  common  filing  with  justices 
at  this  time.    Compare — 

'Hoc  facit  pecunia  Quam  omnis  fere  curia  jam  duxit  in  uxorem; 
Sunt  justiciarii  Quos  favor  et  denarii  alliciunt  a  juze.' 

Polit  Songs  (Camd.  Soc.),  p.  225  (cf.  p.  226). 
See  also  note  above,  Pass  iii.  9,  p.  31. 

34.  Do  caile^  cause  to  be  called  over.  When  the  verb  do  is  followed  by 
an  active  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  latter  is  contimonly  best  interpreted 
by  giving  it  ^passive  signification.  Thus,  in  1.  66  below,  do  peynten  and 
porireyn  is  equivalent  to  '  cause  it  to  be  painted  and  pourtrayed.'  So  also 
dan  jtftf^^  cause  to  be  saved,  Pass.  x.  328. 

35.  Skal  no  lewednesse  lette^  no  ignorance  shall  hinder. 

37.  'Where  really  skilful  clerks  shall  limp  along  behind  in  the  rear.' 
See  Clocke  in  the  Glossary. 

38.  Frere.  Great  sinners  went  to  confession  to  a  Jriar  rather  than  to  a 
parish-priest  Wyclif  complains  of  this ;  see  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold, 
iii  394 ;  cf.  pp.  377,  387.    See  Chaucer,  Prol.  223. 

47.  Took  hym  a  noble.  Tyrwhitt  remarks  (note  to  Cant  Tales,  13852), 
that — Ho  take,  in  our  old  language,  is  also  used  for  to  take  to,  to  give ^  as 
in  L  13334, 

He  tok  me  certain  gold,  I  wot  it  wel.' 

Whether  the  noble  or  florin  was  first  coined,  and  what  was  the  exact  Value 
of  them,  seem  somewhat  doubtful,  unless  we  can  depend  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Fabyan  quoted  above,  Pass.  iii.  157,  and  upon  the  following 
statement  of  the  same,  under  the  year  1339, — *  In  this  yere  also  the  kynge 
chaungyd  his  coyne,  and  made  the  noble  &  the  half  noble  of  the  value  of 
vi  J.  viii  d^  which  at  this  day  is  worthe  viii  j.  ix  ^  or  x  </.,  &  the  halfe 
noble  after  the  rate,  if  they  kepe  the  trewe  weyght,'  etc  There  is  a  similar 
statement  in  A  Chronicle  of  London,  p.  57,  under  the  14th  year  of  Edward 
III.,  which  seems,  as  in  Fabyan,  to  signify  1339  rather  than  1340:— *  also 
the  kyng  made  the  coyne  of  goold :  that  is  for  to  seyne,  the  noble,  the  half 
noble,  and  the  ferthyng.'  In  the  English  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  heading 
Coin,  we  axe  told  that — 'it  is  from  Edward  III.  that  the  series  of  English 
gold  coins  really  commences,  for  no  more  occur  till  1344,  when  that  prince 
strack  florins.  The  half  and  quarter-florin  were  struck  at  the  same  time. 
The  florin  was  then  to  go  for  six  shillings,  though  now  it  would  be 
intrinsically  worth  nineteen.  This  coin  being  inconvenient,  as  forming  no 
aliquot  part  of  larger  ideal  denominations,  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn. 
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None  have  yet  been  found,  but  a  few  quarter-florins  are  preserved  in 
cabinets,  and  one  half-florin  is  known.  In  consequence,  in  the  same  year, 
the  noble  was  published,  of  6s.  Sd,  value,  forming  half  a  mark,  then  the 
most  general  ideal  form  of  money.  The  obverse  represents  the  king 
standing  on  a  vessel,  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  noble  was 
also  attended  by  its  half  and  quarter.  This  coin,  sometimes  called  the 
rose  nodUy  together  with  its  divisions,  continued  the  only  gold  coin,  till  the 
angels  of  Edward  IV.,  1465,  and  the  angelets  or  half-angels,  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  diminished  the  noble, 
still  making  it  go  for  its  former  value.  Henry  VI.  restored  it  to  its  size, 
and  caused  it  to  pass  for  los.,  under  the  new  name  of  ryal,'  etc.  William 
clearly  intimates  thsx/iortns  were  by  no  means  scarce,  and  this  seems  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  that  which  has  been  said  above.  But  the  fact  is 
simply,  that  most  of  the  florins  were  coined  abroad,  chiefly  at  Florence ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  florins  de  escu,  and  florins  of  Florence,  should  be 
current  along  with  the  sterlings,  according  to  their  value.  Compare  note 
to  1.  25  (p.  40),  where  mention  is  made  of  the  knight  who  lost  400  shield- 
florins  (florins  de  escu)  and  moutons  d'or.  And  see  Ruding^s  Annals  of 
the  Coinage. 

61.  *  We  have  a  window  in  working  (i.  e.  being  made),  that  will  stand  us 
very  high,'  i.  e.  that  will  cost  us  a  large  sum.  For  stonden,  [b]  has  sitten^ 
but  the  sense  is  the  same.  The  practice  of  glazing  windows  is  satirised 
also  by  William's  imitator  in  the  Crede^  IL  123-128.  It  was  usual  to 
introduce  portraits  or  names  of  the  benefactors  in  stained  glass. 

62.  Lechery  was  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  See  Pass.  vii.  170 ;  and 
note  to  Pass.  vii.  3. 

67.  The  word  sustre  (sister)  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the  letters  of  fraternity, 
by  means  of  which  any  wealthy  person  could  belong  to  a  religious  order 
of  the  mendicant  friars.  Cf.  Pass.  x.  342,  343 ;  and  xxiii.  367.  See 
Massingberd,  Eng.  Reformation,  p.  118. 

71.  Thy  kynde  wilUy  {and)  thi  cost;  'thy  natural  disposition,  and  thy 
expenses ;  as  also  their  covetousness,  and  who  really  possessed  the  money ' 
[c,  b]  ;  ory  *  God  knoweth  who  is  courteous,  or  kind,  or  covetous,  or  other- 
wise'[a.  3.  59.] 

(b.  3.  7I-)  Or  to  greden  after  goddis  meny  or  to  cry  out  for  God's 

men,  i.e.  to  send  for  the  friars. 

(b.  3.  75.)  *  For  thus  the  Gospel  bids  good  men  give  their  alms.*  Bit 

is  for  biddeth;  so  also  rat  «  readeth.  Pass.  iv.  410 ;  rit  =  rideth,  B.  iv. 
13 ;  halt  «  holdeth,  B.  iii.  241 ;  eta 

79.  Pillories.  Under  the  xvth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  Fabyan  tells  us  that — 
*  this  yere  this  mayer  [Robert  Basset,  Salter]  dyd  sharpe  correccion  vpon 
bakers  for  makynge  of  lyghtbrede,  in  so  muche  that  he  sette  dyuerse  vpon 
the  pyllory,  ....  and  a  woman  named  Agnes  Deyntie  was  also  there 
punysshed  for  sellyng  of  false  myngyd  [mixed]  butter.'  In  Riley's  Memorials 
of  London,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  for 
various  offences,  chiefly  for  fraudulent  practices.  Thus,  in  A.D.  1 3 16,  two 
bakers  were  so  punished  for  making  bread  *of  frdse,  putrid,  and  rotten 
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materials ;  through  which,  persons  who  bought  such  bread  were  deceived, 
and  might  be  killed,'  p.  121.  In  A.D.  1387,  a  baker's  servant  was  put  on 
the  pillory  for  inserting  a  piece  of  iron  into  a  loaf,  in  order  to  make  it  seem 
of  full  weight ;  p.  498.  Others  were  so  punished  for  enhancing  the  price 
of  wheat,  pp.  314,  317 ;  for  selling  putrid  meat  or  carrion,  pp.  240,  266, 
271,  328,  etc  ;  for  selling  sacks  of  charcoal  of  short  measure,  p.  446 ;  etc. 
Sometimes  fraudulent  bakers  were  drawn  upon  a  hurdle ;  ibid.  pp.  119, 
120,  122,  423. 

Pynyng-stoles^  stools  of  punishment,  also  called  cucking-stools.  The 
cucking-stool  was  a  seat  of  ignominy ;  see  Chambers'  Book  of  Days, 
i.  211. — 'In  Scotland,  an  ale-wife  who  exhibited  bad  drink  to  the  public 
was  put  upon  the  Cock-stule^  and  the  ale,  like  such  relics  of  John  Girder's 
feast  as  were  totally  uneatable  (see  Bride  of  Lammermoor)  was  given 
to  the  poor  folk.'  It  was  different  from  the  ducking-stool,  which  was 
a  punishment  for  scolds.  See  Brand;  Popular  Antiquities,  iii.  102  (note), 
and  103.     Brand  seems  to  confound  the  two.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  v.  122. 

(b.  3.  80.)  This  line  recurs  in  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  316. 

(b.  3.  81.)  Parcel-mele,  by  small  parcels,  i.e.  retail. 

82.  Regrairye,  selling  by  retail.  The  wholesale  dealer  was  called  an 
Engrosser  (whence  our  grocer),  because  he  sold  in  the  gross  or  great 
piece.  The  retail  dealer  was  called  a  Regrater  or  Regrateress ;  cf.  11. 1 13, 
1 18,  and  Pass.  vii.  232.  In  Riley's  translation  of  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  232, 
we  read — *No  baker  shall  give  unto  the  regratresses  the  six-pence  on 
Monday  morning  by  way  of  hansel-money,  or  the  three-pence  on  Friday 
for  curtcsy-money ;  but,  after  the  ancient  manner,  let  him  give  thirteen 
articles  of  bread  for  twelve.'  It  is  worth  while  to  add,  that  this  last 
passage  explains  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  common  expression,  a 
baker's  dozen — meaning  thirteen.  The  bakers  did  not  sell  the  bread 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  regratresses,  or  women  who  took  the  bread 
round  to  each  customer's  door.  The  regratress's  profit  came  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  *the  ancient  manner,'  she  received  13  loaves  at 
the  price  of  12  from  the  baker,  and  sold  them  separately  to  various 
customers  afterwards  at  a  price  which  was  duly  regulated  and  might 
not  be  exceeded.  The  frauds  and  adulterations  of  the  regrafers  were 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  were  frequently  complained  of. 

84.  'For,  if  they  had  made  their  profits  honestly,  they  would  not 
have  built  (houses  for  themselves)  so  loftily;  nor  could  they  have 
bought  for  themselves  such  tenements  ;  be  ye  full  sure  of  it.' 

Wyclif  has  similar  remarks  upon  this  subject ;  see  Works,  ed.  Arnold, 

»i.  334. 

87.  *  Though  they  deliver  to  them  a  dishonest  quantity,  they  consider 
it  as  no  fraud ;  and,  though  they  do  not  fill  up  to  the  top  the  measure 
that  has  been  sealed  according  to  law,  they  grasp  as  much  money  for 
it  as  they  would  do  for  the  full  true  measure.'  The  allusion  is  to  the 
sealing  or  marking  of  measures,  to  insure  their  being  true.  Thus  it  was 
ordered,  'that  no  brewster  or  taverner  shall  sell  from  henceforth  by  any 
measure  but  the  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart ;  and  that  these  shall  be  sealed 
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with  the  seal  of  the  Alderman ;  and  that  the  tun  of  the  brewster  shall  be 
of  150  gallons,  and  be  sealed  with  such  seal  of  the  Alderman ; '  etc.  etc. 
Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley,  p.  233, 

93.  Compare  a  similar  passage  in  Pass.  xx.  268-271. 

106.  In  1276,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  city  because  a  man  left  a  candle 
burning  and  fell  asleep  ;  Riley's  Mem.  of  London,  p.  8  ;  cf.  p.  46. 

108.  In  a  Charter  of  Edward  the  Second,  we  find  it  ordered  *that  an 
inhabitant  [of  the  city  of  London],  and  especially  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  a  trader  of  a  certain  mistery  or  craft,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city  aforesaid  except  upon  the  security  of  six  reput- 
able men,  of  such  certain  mistery  or  craft,'  etc. ;  Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley, 
p.  127 ;  see  also  pp.  388,  425.  It  is  clear,  from  William's  complaint, 
that  men  who  had  enriched  themselves  contrived  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  the  city  without  too  close  enquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
wealth  had  been  acquired. 

117.  Presentes,  Presents  made,  not  in  money,  but  in  silver  cups,  etc. 
See  note  to  1.  23,  p.  40.  For  the  text  in  quorum^  etc.,  see  Ps.  xxv.  10 
(Vulgate) ;  xxvi.  10  (A.  V.). 

(b.  3. 90.)  To  maintain  was  to  aid  and  abet  others  in  wrong-doing, 

by  supplying  them  with  money  or  exerting  influence  in  their  behalf.  It 
was  a  recognized  law  term  ;  and  Blount  observes  that — *  there  lies  a  writ 
against  a  man  for  this  offence,  called  a  Writ  of  Maintenance.  See  Coke 
on  Littleton,  fol.  368  b.'  Cf.  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  I45>  ^S^  5 
Wyclif's  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  322  ;  and  see  11.  231,  288,  below. 

123.  The  quotation  is  not  from  Solomon,  but  from  Job  xv.  34 :— *  fire 
shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery.'  Mr.  Kemble  justly  points 
out  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  wise  sayings  were 
commonly  attributed  to  Solomon,  whether  they  were  his  or  not.  See 
Salomon  and  Saturn,  ed.  Kemble,  p.  108. 

125.  The  sense  of  blewe  in  this  passage  is  livid,  dull  gray ;  cf.  Icel. 
bldry  livid,  whence  M.  E.  bio,  as  in  [b].  So  m  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  224,  we  have  *  as  bio  as  led,'  as  livid  as  lead.  Compare  our  phrase — 
*  to  beat  black  and  blue:    The  form  blewe  is  French. 

(b.  3.  99.)   Yeresyyues^  lit.  year-gifts.    *  Yeresgive  is  a  toll  or  fine 

taken  by  the  king's  officers  on  a  person's  entering  an  office ;  or  rather, 
a  sum  of  money  or  bribe,  given  to  them  to  connive  at  extortion  or  other 
offences  in  him  that  gives  it ;  see  Chart.  Hen.  11. ;  fourth  Chart.  Hen.  III. ; 
and  ninth  Chart.  Hen.  III.;'  Privilegia  Londini,  by  W.  Bohun,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  1723 ;  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  Sen  iv.  560. 
This  definition  perfectly  suits  the  present  passage,  but  we  may  fairly 
assume,  from  the  form  of  the  word,  that  it  once  meant  an  annual  domXion 
(like  the  modem  Christmas  box),  generally  given,  it  would  appear,  upon 
New  Year's  day.  It  came  to  be  so  troublesome  that  we  find  special 
exemptions  from  it,  as  in  the  following  :— '  Also,  that  the  city  of  London 
shall  be  quit  of  Brudtol,  and  Childewite,  and  Yeresgive^  and  Scot-ale ;' 
Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley,  pp.  117,  138. 
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Palsgrave  has — *  Newc-ycrcs  gifte,  esirayne;*  and  Qotgmyt—^  EstreifUy 
f.  a  New-years  Gift,  or  Present ;  also,  a  HandselL' 

127.  T%e  kynge,  Richard  II.  had  ascended  the  throne  when  the  second 
revision  of  the  poem  was  made,  but  the  description  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Edward  III.,  for  whom  it  is  much  more  suitable. 

129.  As  hMts  kynde  wolde^  as  his  nature  disposed  him.  See  Pass. 
iz.  161,  and  Rich.  Redeles,  ii.  142. 

138.  The  C-text  varies  here  somewhat.  The  sense  (of  that  text)  is— 
*Yct  I  forgive  thee  this  offence;  it  is  God's  forbidding  (i.e.  may  God 
fori[>id)  that  thou  vex  me  and  Truth  any  more ;  if  thou  mayst  be  taken 
(in  such  an  offence),  I  shall  cause  thee  to  be  enclosed  in  Corfe  castle, 
as  if  you  were  an  anchorite  there,  or  in  some  much  worse  abode ; '  etc. 
Corfe  Castle  (not  mentioned  in  b,  a)  is  well  described  in  Timbs's  Abbeys, 
Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  371-376.  The  aUusion 
is  doubtless  significant.  It  was  in  Corfe  Castle  that  Edward  II.  was 
confined  in  1327,  before  his  removal  thence  to  Bristol,  and  finally  to 
Berkeley.  Again,  the  use  of  the  word  anchorite  may  refer  to  the  curious 
story  of  the  hermit  Peter,  who  prophesied  evil  to  king  John,  for  which 
he  was  'committed  to  prison  within  the  castle  of  Corf;  [and,]  when  the 
day  by  him  prefixed  came  without  any  other  notable  damage  unto  king 
John,  he  was  by  the  kings  commandement  drawne  from  the  said  castell 
into  the  towne  of  Warham,  and  there  hanged,  togither  with  his  sonne  ; ' 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  sub  anno  1213.  See  Shakespeare's  King  John, 
iv.  2.  147,  and  Mr.  Staunton's  note  upon  the  passage.  There  is,  too, 
a  grim  humour  in  the  words  'ojier  in  a  wel  wors  wone  ;'  for  Mr.  Timbs 
quotes  from  Dr.  Maton's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  the  following  remarks 
upon  Corfe  Castle.  'We  could  not  view  without  horror  the  dungeons 
which  remain  in  some  of  the  towers ;  they  recalled  to  our  memory  the 
truly  diabolical  cruelty  of  king  John,  by  whose  order  22  prisoners,  con- 
fined in  them,  were  starved  to  death.' 

163.  In  the  expression  your  fathery  the  person  really  referred  to  (in 
the  original  draft  of  the  poem)  was  Edward  II.,  the  father  of  Edward  III., 
who  was  upon  the  throne  at  the  time  when  the  A-text  was  composed. 
It  is  true  that  the  reading  of  the  Vernon  MS.,  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  A-text,  is — *Vr  fcider  Adam  heo  falde,'  i.e.  she  overthrew  (lit.  felled) 
our  father  Adam;  but  the  various  readings  in  the  MSS.  shew  that 
such  a  readily  is  a  mere- mistake  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  of  that  MS.,  since 
Adam  does  not  appear  in  any  other  MS.  whatever.  The  matter  is  put 
beyond  doubt  by  the  words  in  Meed's  reply,  where  she  says  (A.  iii,  180, 
181)  that  'she  never  did  kill  any  king,  nor  gave  counsel  to  that  effect ; 
that  she  never  did  what  Conscience  accused  her  of,  and  that  she  appealed 
to  the  king  himself  as  witness.'  The  really  remarkable  point  is  that 
the  poet,  in  his  last  revision,  should  have  allowed  this  expression  to 
stand ;  but  we  may  note  that  the  latter  part  of  the  line  is  altered  in  [c], 
and  the  new  line  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  Black  Prince,  whose  troubles 
arose  from  the  fisiilure  of  Don  Pedro  to  supply  him  with  the  money  which 
he  had  promised.    There  are,  however,  several  such  apparent  inconsis- 
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tencies,  shewing  that,  much  as  the  poet  altered  his  work  in  revision, 
there  were  some  passages  which — probably  because  they  were  too  well 
known  to  his  readers— he  did  not  feel  whoUy  at  liberty  to  interfere  with. 
In  such  cases  we  must  compare  all  three  texts  together. 

164.  '  She  (i.  e.  Meed  or  Bribery)  hath  poisoned  popes,  and  she  impairs 
holy  church.'  The  reader  need  not  suppose  that  the  allusion  here  is 
any  actual  poisoning  of  any  special  pope ;  it  is  probably  only  a  brief 
mode  of  reference  to  the  famous  saying  attributed  to  an  angel — ^This 
day  is  poison  shed  abroad  upon  the  church.'  See  note  to  Pass,  xviii. 
220  for  further  information.  However  pope  Benedict  XL,  who  died  in 
1304,  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned. 

167.  Talewys,  full  of  tales,  loquacious,  addicted  to  talebearing,  slan- 
derous.   As  Dr.  Stratmann  gives  no  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word 
except  by  our  poet,  I  add  a  few  by  way  of  illustration. 
'And  sone,  thy  tong  thou  kepe  also, 
And  be  not  tale-wyse  be  no  way;' 

How  the  Wise  Man  taught  his  Son,  1.  33  ; 
in  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry. 
'[Be  not]  to  toilose,  ne  to  talewijsy  for  temperaunce  is  best;' 

Babees  Book,  p.  12. 
See  Mr.  Fumivall's  Glossary  to  the  Babees  Book  for  other  examples.  The 
word  taUy  in  Middle  English,  commonly  has  a  bad  sense,  and  signifies  a 
lie,  or  something  near  it ;  see  1.  47  above ;  and  cf.  Pass.  i.  49. 

171.  Sysours;  sec  note  to  Pass.  iii.  63,  p.  34.  A  sompnour^  somner,  or 
summoner  was  an  officer  who  summoned  delinquents  to  appear  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  See  the  description  of  the  Sompnour  in  Chaucer's 
Prol.,  and  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Freres  Tale.  Cf.  also  Wyclif,  Works, 
ed.  Arnold,  iii.  320. 

175.  Grotesy  lit.  great  coins,  because,  until  they  were  coined,  there  was 
no  silver  coin  larger  than  the  penny.  Cf.  Du.  groot^  Fr.  gros.  *  In  this 
yere  [1349]  the  kynge  caused  to  be  coyned  grotes  and  halfe  grotes,  the 
whiche  lacked  of  the  weyghte  of  his  former  coyne,  ii  s,  \id,  in  a  it.  [iibray 
pound]  Troy.' — Fabyan,  p.  461.  The  groat  should  have  been  equal  to 
four  silver  pennies,  but  was  only  equal  to  about  three  and  a  half.  A 
drawing  of  one  may  be  seen  in  Knight's  Pictorial  Hist.  England,  i.  837. 

177.  '  And  she  seizes  true  men  [the  true  man,  a^  bl  by  the  top,'  i.  e.  by 
the  head.  See  Halliwell,  who  quotes — *  Thou  take  hym  by  the  toppe  and 
I  by  the  tayle ;  *  Chester  Plays,  ii.  176. 

183.  Compare  the  following  extract  from  Wyclif  s  Woiks,  ed.  Arnold, 
iii.  307.  '  And  whanne  many  londis  schulde  falle  into  the  kyngis  hondis,  bi 
eschet  or  othere  juste  menes,  thes  worldly  clerkis  and  veyn  religious  meden 
gretly  the  kyngis  officeris  and  men  of  lawe,  to  forbarre  the  kyngis  right, 
and  maken  hemself  lordis  wrongfully.  And  thus  bi  the  kyngis  goodis 
thei  maken  his  officeris  and  lege  men  to  forswere  hem  [iAemseiv^s],  and 
defraude  here  lege  lord.  .  .  .  Also  many  worldly  peyntid  clerkis  geten  the 
kyngis  seeiy  hym  out-wittynge,  and  senden  to  Rome  for  beneficis  moche 
gold ;  and  whanne  the  king  sendith  his  privey  seel  for  to  avaunce  goodc 
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clerkis,  and  able  bothe  of  good  lif  and  gret  cunnyng  to  reule,  thei  bryngen 
forth  hereby  many  worldly  wrecchis,  unable  to  reule  o  soule  for  defaute  of 
kunnyng  and  good  lyvyng,  and  thus  vsen  the  kyngis  seel  ayenst  Goddis 
honour  and  the  kyngis,  and  profit  of  Cristene  peple,  where  the  kyng 
undirstondith  \suppo5es\  to  do  wel  bi  here  suggestion.' 

184.  Provisors,  A  writ  summoning  one  to  appear  for  contempt  of  the 
sovereign  was  caSltd.  pramunirey  from  its  first  word.  '  Numerous  statutes 
have  defined  what  shall  be  such  a  contempt  as  amounts  to  a  praemunire. 
Most  of  the  earlier  are  directed  BjgaXnst  prozfisorsy  as  they  were  called,  or 
persons  who  purchased  from  Rome  provisions  for  holding  abbeys  or 
priories,  etc.,  before  those  benefices  were  vacant  (25  Edw.  III.,  Stat.  5,  c. 
22.  Stat.  6),  or  for  exemption  from  obedience  to  their  proper  ordinary  (2 
Hen.  IV.  c.  3),  or  bulls  for  exemption  from  tithes,'  etc. — English  Cyclo- 
paedia, s.  V.  Praemunire.  Massingberd's  Engl.  Ref.  p.  238.  See  note  to 
Pass.  iii.  i82f  p.  38. 

Complaints  of  bribery  at  the  court  of  Rome  were  common.  A  Poem  on 
the  Evil  Times  of  Edward  II.  says : — 

'  Voiz  of  clerk  is  sielde  [seldomi  i-herd  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ne  were  he  nevere  swich  a  clerk,  silverles  if  he  comej* 

Polit.  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  324. 

185.  See  the  passages  upon  Simony  in  Wyclifs  Works,  ed.  Arnold, 
iii.  226,  278-287,  and  488.  Wyclifs  definition  of  it  is — *  For  whoevere 
Cometh  to  presthod  or  benefice  by  yifte  of  money- worth,  bi  preiere  or 
scrvyce,  cometh  in  by  symonyey  as  Seynt  Gregoir  and  the  lawe  techeth.' 

188.  The  word  loiebyy  meaning  paramour  or  concubine,  was  used  of 
both  sexes.  See  Halliwell's  Dictionary ;  Robert  of  Brunne,  Handl.  Synne, 
1.  1732  ;  and  cf.  the  following  : — 

'Now  am  I  younge,  stoute,  and  bolde,  .  .  . 
Now  frere  menour,  now  jacobin, 
And  with  me  folwith  my  loteby 

To  don  me  solace  and  company  ; '  Rom.  Rose,  6339 — 
where,  in  the  French  original,  we  find  the  word  to  be  compaigne, 
'She  stal  awai,  mididone. 
And  wente  to  here  lotebi ;  *  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  1. 1443. 

194.  '  She  lieth  against  the  law,  and  hindereth  it  (in  its)  way.'  Gate^ 
way,  as  in  6.  i.  203. 

195.  '  So  that  the  truth  cannot  find  its  way  out,'  i.  e.  cannot  appear. 
Here^rrt= means  of  progress,  way  forward. 

196.  Louedayes.  Love-day,  *  commonly  meant  a  law-day,  a  day  set  apart 
for  a  leet  or  manorial  court,  a  day  of  final  concord  and  reconciliation : '  [as 
we  read  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  iii  :]— 

'  Now  is  the  love-day  mad  of  us  fowre  fynially. 
Now  may  we  leve  in  pes  as  we  were  wonte.' 
*  Hock-day  was  usually  set  apart  for  a  love-day,  law-day,  or  court-leet.' — 
Timbs'  Nooks  and  Comers  of  English  Life,  pp.  224,  228.  [Hock-day  was 
the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter.]  William  uses  the  term  again,  B.  v.  427, 
and  it  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Prol.,  1.  258.  It  was  so  called  because  the  object 
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48    C.  PASS.  IV.  198.    B.  PASS.  III.  159.    A.  PASS.  III.  155. 

was  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  our  author, 
that  on  such  occasions  much  injustice  was  frequently  done  to  the  poor.  This 
is  remarkably  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p. 
173,  where  it  was  ordered  (a.D.  1329) — 'that  no  one  of  the  City  .  .  shall 
go  out  of  this  city,  to  maintain  [i.  e.  unjustly  abet]  parties,  such  as  taking 
seisins,  or  holding  days  of  love^  or  making  other  congregations  within  the 
city  or  without,  in  "disturbance  of  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  king,  or  in 
affray  of  the  people,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  city/  See  also  p.  158, 
where  a  day  of  love  was  appointed  at  St  Paul's  church,  to  settle  a  trade 
dispute  by  arbitration.  Cf.  Tyrwhitt's  note  to  Chaucer,  Prol.  260 ;  Wyclif  s 
Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  322 ;  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  496 ;  and 
Titus  Andronicus,  i.  i.  491. 

198.  (cf.  a.  3. 155.)  The  masiy  etc.  'It  is  bewilderment  for  a  poor  man, 
though  he  plead  (here)  ever.'  Some  MSS.  have  plede  instead  of  mote; 
and  both  [a]  and  [c]  omit  hir^  which  is  also  spelt  here^  heer^  in  the  MSS., 
and  means  *  here.'  The  word  mote  is  not  common  as  a  verby  but  we  find 
it  in  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  9803,  with  the  gloss  plete 
written  above  it ;  a  clear  proof  Uiat//^a^  was  the  sense  intended  by  it. 

(b.  3. 164.)  Clergye  most  frequently  means  leamingy  as  opposed  to 

lewdness y  ignorance.  It  probably  means  so  here,  as  bribery  makes  clever 
men  covetous. 

222.  (b.  3.  175.)  It  is  a  mark  of  respect  for  Meed  to  address  the  king  in 
the  plural  number,  and  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  contempt  to  address 
Conscience  in  the  singular.  This  distinction  is  very  carefully  observed  by 
our  author,  by  Chaucer,  and  by  the  author  of  WiUiam  of  Paleme.  See 
Abbott,  Shakesp.  Granunar,  3rd  edit.  art.  231. 

227.  The  reading  is  either — hanged  on  myn  hals^  hung  upon  my  neck 
[c]  ;  or  hanged  on  myne  ha/flh],  i.e.  hung  upon  my  side,  clung  to  my  party. 
The  word  is  never  here  written  hals  [neck]  in  MSS.  of  the  B-class,  although 
curiously  enough,  the  Vernon  MS.  has  nehhe, 

230.  Vut  ich  may^  etc.  *  Yet  I  may  perhaps,  as  far  as  I  might  have  the 
power,  honour  thee  with  gifts.'  In  Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  1.  109,  two 
MSS.  have  the  word  menske  where  the  other  two  have  worschipe. 

233.  Meed  here  repudiates  the  charge  made  against  her,  and  appeals  to 
the  king  himself.  It  is  singular  that  this  passage,  which  originally  referred 
to  Edward  II.,  should  have  been  retained  in  the  C-text ;  but,  upon  this 
point,  consult  the  note  to  1.  163,  p.  45.    Compare  also  die  next  note. 

(b.  3.  188.)  This  alludes  to  Edward's  wars  in  Normandy,  and,  in 

particular,  to  the  treaty  sealed  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  136a  Edward  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his 
ckim  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  restored  all  his 
conquests  except  Calais  and  Guisnes ;  but  reserved  Poitou,  Guienne,  and 
the  county  of  Ponthieu.  The  dauphm  agreed  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  his 
father  King  John,  the  sum  of  3,000,000  scutes  {escus)  or  crowns  of  gold. 
See  Lingard,  iv.  118 ;  Thomas  Walsingham,  i.  290;  Fabyan,  p.  471-  The 
sufferings  of  the  English  in  their  previous  retreat  from  Paris  to  Bretagne 
were  very  great,  and  they  encountered  a  most  dreadful  tempest  near 
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C.  PASS.  IV.  245.    B.  PASS.  III.  200.    A.  PASS.  III.  184.    49 

Chartres,  with  violent  wind  and  heavy  hail.  Hence  the  allusions  in  the 
text  to  the  cold,  to  the  lengthening  out  of  winter  till  May,  to  the  dim  cloud, 
and  to  the  famine  from  which  the  army  suffered  '  It  is  to  be  noted,'  says 
Stow,  *  that  the  14  day  of  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter  Day  (1360), 
King  Edward  with  his  host  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris ;  which  day  was 
full  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their 
horsebacks  with  the  cold ;  wherefore  unto  this  day  it  hath  been  called  the 
Bleick  Monday.^  Meed  suggests  that,  instead  of  exacting  money,  Edward 
should  have  foregone  it,  or  even  have  paid  some,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
kingdom  of  France.  The  articles  agreed  to  at  Bretigny  were  never 
fulfilled ;  Lingard,  iv.  130.    In  the  C-text,  this  passage  is  much  altered. 

245.  I  here  note  that  Walsingham  (ed.  Riley,  ii.  170)  says  that,  in  the 
year  1387,  a  French  messenger  was  caught,  on  whom  was  found  a 
compact,  by  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  buy  Calais  and  the  adjacent 
country  from  Richard. 

(b.  3.  190.)  For  coldey  i.  c.  keep  off  the  cold.    See  note  to  Pass.  ix. 

59. 

248.  Cf.  Pass.  xxii.  32. 

259.  (b.  3.  200.)  MareschaL  *  When  the  king  summoned  his  military 
tenants,  the  earl  constable  and  earl  mareschal  held  the  principal  command 
under  the  sovereign  ;  but  in  armies  raised  by  contract,  he  appointed  two 
or  more  mareschals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  array  the  forces  and  to  direct 
their  movements.*— Lingard,  iv.  190.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Crowned 
King,  1.  102. 

263.  The  sense  of  hrol  is  a  brat ;  the  reading  in  [a]  is  bam.  We  find — 
'  a  beggers  brol^  P.  PL  Crede,  745  ;  *  Al  hot  the  wrech  brol  that  is  of 
Adamis  blode  ;  *  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  177  ;  *  Belial  brolles^  i.  e.  children  of 
Belial ;  Wyclif,  iii.  238. 

(b.  3.  220.)  The  two  earlier  versions  here  differ  remarkably  ;  and, 

in  the  last  revision,  the  line  was  cut  out.  In  [a],  we  have — *  the  king  pays 
or  rewards  his  men  to  keep  peace  in  the  land ;'  but  in  [b]  it  runs — 'the  king 
receives  tribute  from  his  men,  to  keep  peace,'  etc.  The  discrepancy  is 
best  explained  by  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  Vernon  MS.  (taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  A-text),  and  substituting  for  it  the  reading  of  U  (the  MS.  in 
University  College,  Oxford),  which  agrees  with  the  B-text  exactly. 

281.  (b.  3.  224.)  AlU  kyne  crafty  men^  skilled  workers  (craftsmen)  of 
every  kind.  Alle  kyne  is  here  a  corrupter  form  of  alle  kynes  or  alkynnes^ 
a  genitive  case ;  see  the  B-text ;  and  cf.  note  to  Pass.  xi.  128. 

290.  *They  that  live  in  an  unlawful  manner  have  liberal  hands  for 
giving  bribes.'  The  Latin  original  is  quoted  in  [b].  Large  in  Middle- 
English  often  means  liberals  cf.  the  sb.  largesse^  and  see  1.  454  below. 

292.  In  the  two  first  texts,  Conscience  here  distinguishes  between  the 
two  meanings  of  Meed,  viz.  (i)  divine  reward,  shewn  by  God  towards  well- 
doers, and  (2)  corruption  or  bribery.  (For  the  Latin  quotations,  see  Ps. 
XV.)  In  the  C-text,  Conscience  enters  into  a  new  and  elaborate  distinction 
between  Meed  (or  reward,  or  prepayment,  or  bribe),  and  Mercede  (or 
wages  due  for  work  actually  done).  The  long  illustration  from  grammar 
VOL.  II,  E 
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so    C.  PASS.  IV.  301.    B.  PASS.  III.  236.    A.  PASS.  III.  244. 

in  11.  335-409  >s  barely  intelligible,  and  very  dull ;  yet  it  may  very  well 
have  given  great  satisfaction  to  some  of  his  readers,  who  delighted  in 
such  subtilties.  A  similarly  elaborated  passage  occurs  in  Pass.  xx.  1 1 1- 
122. 

301.  The  phrase  prae  manu  in  Latin  sometimes  means  in  hand, 
in  readiness.  By  prtte  manibus  the  poet  evidently  means  payment  in 
advance,  prepayment  before  the  work  is  done ;  seethe  four  lines  following, 
and  cf.  Pass.  x.  45,  where  the  phrase  recurs. 

309.  '  According  to  the  Bible,  that  bids  that  no  one  shall  withhold  the 
hire  of  his  servant  over  the  evening  till  the  next  morning;*  cf.  Levit.  xix.  13. 

(b.  3.  236.)  Assoileth  it^  solves  the  question  ;  see  Ps.  xv.  2. 

(b.  3.  237.)  0/0  colour y  of  one  colour,  pure,  spotless. 

(b.  3.  240.)    The  quotation  ends — innocentem  turn  ctccepit;  Ps. 

XV.  5. 

330.  {not  in  b,  a.)  This  belief,  that  Solomon  is  still  left  in  hell,  is  re- 
peated at  Pass.  xii.  220.    See  note  to  that  line. 

331.  This  singular  line  means,  as  it  stands — 'So  that  God  giveth 
nothing  (to  any  man),  but  sin  is  a  comment  upon  it;'  which  may  be 
explained  as  signifying  that  God  gives  things  to  men  with  a  clause  of 
revocation  ;  and  the  comment  or  explanation  of  the  text  is  given  by  the 
word  sin  J  i.e.  sin  against  Him  revokes  the  promise.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  '  glose,'  or  comment  on  a  text,  was  commonly  in  Latin, 
it  is  dear  that  the  true  reading  is  not  the  English  word  '  synne,'  as  in  the 
MSS.,  but  the  Ltiiin  word  *  sin ; '  a  theory  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  excellent  Ilchester  MS.  has  the  reading  'si,'  and  the 
same  reading  is  found  in  MS.  Digby  102 ;  so  that  the  right  reading  is — 
'that  si  [or  sin\  ne  is  the  glose.'  We  thus  get  the  very  simple  sense 
— *  So  that  God  giveth  nothing  without  an  if; '  which  is  unquestionably 
what  is  intended.  The  use  of  sin  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  unfruitful  tree  : — '  et  siquidem  fecerit  fructum ;  sin  autem,  in  fiiturum 
succides  eam ; '  Luc  xiii.  9. 

337.  'In  a  settled  and  secure  (or  regular)  manner,  agreeing  with 
themselves  (according  to  rule).'  The  reader  must  puzzle  out  this  passage 
for  himself  if  he  cares  to  read  it.  Some  lines  are  very  curious ;  e.  g.  11. 
369,370;  381-385- 

342.  The  quotation  is  part  of  a  Latin  grace,  which  is  printed  at  p.  390 
of  the  Babees  Book,  and  runs  thus  : — *'  Rctribuere  dignare,  Domine  Deus, 
onmibus  nobis  bona  facientibus,  propter  nomen  sanctum  tuum,  uitam 
etemam;  Amen.'  This  agrees  with  William's  loose  translation  in  the 
three  lines  above. 

358.  Quoted  fh)m  John  i.  14.  The  quotation  at  1.  406  is  from  i  Jo. 
iv.  16. 

368.  'In  which  are  good  and  bad;  and  to  grant  the  will  of  neither  of 
them.' 

369.  This  is  interesting  evidence,  that  it  was  then  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered right  for  a  son  to  bear  the  same  surname  as  his  father. 

372.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  taylende  does  not  mean  tcdl-end  (as  in 
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MS.  F),  but  tallyingy  reckoning,  enumeration  or  computation  of  property. 
Blount,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  explains  that  tail  is  a  term  used  of  fee 
(or  property)  that  is  not  fee  simple,  being  not  in  the  owner's  free  power  to 
dispose  of.    Fayre  means  *  honestly  come  by,'  ^xAfoule  the  reverse. 

410.  416.  (b.  3.  257 ;  a.  3.  244.)  Rai^  reads ;  contracted  from  redeth; 
it  occurs  again  in  Pass.  xiv.  5,  where  MS.  P  wrongly  has  ihat  of  instead 
of  rat  that.  It  occurs  also  in  Polit.  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  327, 1.  88 ;  and 
(in  the  form  ret)  in  Old  £ng.  Homilies,  ed  Morris,  i.  Ser.  125.  Regum^ 
the  book  of  Kings;  i.  e.  the  first  two  books,  generally  called  the  books  of 
SamueL    See  2  Sam.  xviii. ;  i  Sam.  xv. 

(b.  3.  258.)  There  is  no  apparent  alliteration,  but  Langland  con- 
siders V  and /to  answer  to  one  another,  as  in  Pass.  iii.  61,  so  that 
vemaunce  rimes  \,ofel. 

419.  (b.  3.  261.)  See  Exod.  xvii.  8  for  the  sin  of  Amalek. 

420.  Hoteth  to  be  boxomey  bids  (thee)  be  obedient. 

425.  The  word  mebUs,  i.  e.  moveables,  meant  not  only  com,  cattle,  and 
merchandise,  but  money,  fuel,  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel ;  Lingard 
Hist.  £ng.  iv.  174.  ^Movable  good^  as  cuppe,  or  chalice,  mytir,  bacul 
[stall] ;  or  unmovable good^  as  hous,  feeld,  wode ;'  Pecock's  Repressor,  ii.  386. 

437.  *'  In  case  it  should  annoy  me  [men  in  b],  I  make  no  ending, 
i.  e.  draw  no  conclusion ;  but  the  A-text  has — '  I  will  make  an  end,'  i.  e. 
say  no  more. 

442.  Somme,  to  some  whom  I  will  not  specify ;  dat.  plural,  used  inde- 
finitely.   See  note  to  1.  14  of  this  Passus,  p.  40. 

450.  *  Loyalty,  and  no  one  else,  shall  execute  the  law  upon  him,  [b,  c] ;' 
OTy  ^  Loyalty  shall  execute  the  law  upon  him,  or  else  he  shall  lose  his  life ' 
[a].    See  Lyfot  Uf\n  the  Glossary. 

—  (b.  3.  295.)  '  Meed,  from  amongst  misdoers,  makes  many  lords, 
and  rules  the  realms  so  as  to  supersede  the  lord's  laws '  [b] ;  or^  *  Meed, 
from  amongst  misdoers,  makes  men  so  rich,  that  (corrupt)  Law  is  become 
lord,  and  Loyalty  is  poor '  [a]. 

451.  Selk  houey  (white)  silk  hood.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  i.  159,  p.  16. 
456.  With  this  line  Pass,  iii.,  in  the  A-text,  abruptly  terminates.    The 

admirable  addition  here  made  was  suggested,  I  feel  confident,  by 
the  recent  proclamation  of  a  jubilee,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  III. 
(Feb.  1377),  proclaimed  because  the  king  had  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign;  Lingard,  iv.  146.  Taking  his  cue  from  this,  the 
poet  hopes  that  the  new  reign  of  Richard  II.,  then  just  begun,  may  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  perfect  peace ;  but,  in  11.  481-5,  he  suddenly  prophecies 
that  certain  rather  unlikely  events  will  first  happen,  thus  revealing  his  fear 
that  no  such  good  time  was  at  hand. 

The  above  suggestion  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  John  of  Brid- 
lington's pretended  prophecies,  bk.  iii.  c.  viii.,  where  the  jubilee  of  Edward 
III.  is  described  in  the  lines — 

*  Pacis  erunt  dies,  belli  terrore  remoto,'  etc. ; 
and  the  writer,  in  his  commentary,  take?  great  care  to  explain  that  the 
jubilee  means  the  50th  year  of  Edward's  reign^  not  of  his  life. 
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52  C.  PASS.  IV.  461.    (NOT  IN  B.)    (NOT  IN  A.) 

461.  Baseiardes.  *  Temp.  Rich.  IL,  civilians  wore  swords  called  haselards 
or  badelcdres.  Example ;  monument  of  a  civilian,  King*s  Somboome  Church, 
Hants,  1380.' — Godwin's  Handbook  of  English  Archaeology,  p.  261.  '  The 
baselard 'W2LS  of  two  kinds,  straight  and  curved  ...  By  Statute  12  Rich. 
1 1.,  c.  vL,  it  was  provided  that — "null  servant  de  husbandrie  ou  laborer  ne 
servant  de  artificer  ne  de  vitailler  porte  desore  enavant  baslard^  dagger, 
nespee  [nor  sword]  sur  forfiEUture  dicelle."  Priests  were  strictly  inhibited 
from  wearing  this  instrument  of  war,  but  the  rule  was  constancy  broken.' 
— Note  by  Peacock  to  Myrc's  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (Early  English 
Text  Society) ;  p.  67.  In  Wright's  Essays,  ii.  269,  will  be  found  a  Ballad 
on  the  Baselard,  printed  from  a  Sloane  MS.  It  shews  that  the  weapon 
had  a  red  sheath,  a  twisted  haft,  a  silver  chape  or  plate  at  the  end  of  it,  etc. 
The  frequent  enactments  against  the  wearing  of  weapons  by  civilians,  etc., 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  shew  how  often  this  law  was 
disregarded.  See  Liber  Albus,  pp.  335,  554,  555.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  B.  XV.  121. 

464.  See  note  to  1.  480  below. 

465.  The  Old  French /^Vr^V,  signifying  a  mattock  or  pick-axe,  has  given 
rise  to  the  tautological  form  pick-axe  which  we  now  employ ;  the  modem 
form  is  a  mere  clever  corruption,  due  to  the  foreign  form  of  the  old  termi- 
nation, and  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  older  authors.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  we 
have  '  Pykeys,  mattokke  ; '  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  284,  there 
is  mention  of  *  5  pikeyses  ; '  in  the  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  106, 
'  pikoys '  is  used  as  a  plural ;  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his  Handlyng 
Synne,  11.  940-1,  remarks  : — 

*Mattok  is  a  pykeys, 
Or  a  pyke,  as  sum  men  seys.' 

467.  To  hunt  (not  with  hounds,  but)  ynih  placebo  [b]  means  to  be  diligent 
in  s\npxi%  placebo,  i.  e.  in  saying  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  In  B.  xv.  122, 
we  find  the  author  speaking  of  saying  placebo. 

The  placebo  was  an  antiphon  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead  at  Vespers,  which 
began — *  Placebo  domino  in  regione  uiuentium  *  (Ps.  cxvi.  9,  or  cxiv.  9  in  the 
Vulgate).  Our  word  dtrg^e  is  a  contraction  oidirige,  as  here  used.  This  word 
begins  the  antiphon  *  Dirige,  Dominus  mens,  in  conspectu  tuo  uitam  meam* 
(cf.  Ps.  v.  8),  used  in  the  first  noctum  at  matins,  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead. 
For  further  illustration,  see  Mr  Way's  note  to  Dyryge  in  the  Promptorium ; 
Mr  Arnold's  note  to  Wyclif s  Works,  iii.  374 ;  Dr  Rock's  Church  of  our 
Fathers,  iii.  123 ;  and  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  22. 

To  sing  placebo  came  to  be  used  in  a  humorous  sense,  viz.  to  flatter. 
*  Flattereres  ben  the  deueles  chapeleyns,  that  singen  ay  Placebo ; '  Chaucer, 
Pers.  Tale,  De  Ira.  Hence  the  name  Placebo  for  a  flattering  character  in 
the  Merchauntes  Tale.  Cf.  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  60 ;  Dyce's 
Skelton,  ii.  121. 

468.  *And  pray,  saying  their  Psalter  and  Seven  Psalms,  for  all  sinful 
people.'  The  Seven  Psalms  are  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  viz.  Pss.  6, 
32f  38,  S'i  102,  130,  143;  all  of  which  are  now  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Ash  W^nesday. 
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(b.  3*  310-)    To  *  ding  upon  David '  means  to  practice  singing  the 

Psalms  repeatedly.    In  some  verses  in  MS.  Arundel  292,  fol.  71  verso, 
printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  292,  we  have  the  very  expression : — 

'  I  donke  vpon  David  til  my  tonge  talmes ; ' 
i.  e.  till  my  tongue  £ails  me  ;  cf.  Du.  talrmny  to  loiter,  be  idle. 

474.  (b.  3.  316.)  After  the  dede^  according  to  the  deed. 

480.  Isaiah  ii.  4 :  '  £t  iudicabit  gentes,  et  arguet  populos  multos :  et 
conflabunt  gladios  suos  in  uomeres,  et  lanceas  suas  in  falces:  non 
leuabit  gens  contia  gentem  gladium,  nee  exercebuntur  ultra  ad 
praelium.' 

481.  Fanciful  prophecies  were  then  in  vogue;  see  those  of  John  of  Brid- 
lington, in  Political  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  vol.  L  William  has  another  similar 
one  at  the  end  of  Pass.  ix.  This  present  one  merely  vaguely  hints  at  a  final 
time  when  Jews  and  Mahometans  shall  be  converted.  Line  483  is  suffi- 
ciently dear.  The  *  middle  of  a  moon'  (cf.  B.  xiii.  155)  means  the  full 
moon,  and,  in  particular,  the  Paschal  full  moon ;  whilst  ^  to  tome '  means 
*  to  be  converted.'  The  sense  is,  accordingly,  that  *  the  Paschal  full  moon 
(with  the  events  of  the  crucifixion)  shall  cause  the  Jews  to  be  converted 
to  Christianity ;  and  next,  at  the  sight  of  their  conversion,  Saracens  also 
shall  declare  their  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  both  Mohammed  and 
Meed  shall  then  meet  with  ill-success.'    Compare  Pass,  xviii.  11.  317-322. 

The  mention  of  '  six  sims '  in  1. 482  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  the  por- 
tents supposed  to  have  been  seen  in  the  sky  on  various  occasions  ;  cf.  3 
Henry  VI.,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 1.  25— 

'Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  sunsV  etc. 

485.  (b.  3.  327  ;  not  in  A.)    See  Prov.  xxii.  i. 

486.  *As  wrath  as  the  wind,'  i.  c.  as  angry  as  a  boisterous  wind,  is  evidently 
a  proverbial  expression.   Our  author  has  it  again  in  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  153. 

487.  The  quotation  is  not  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  but  from  Prov.  xxii. 
9.  Meed  quotes  only  half  of  it,  for  which  Conscience  reproves  her,  and 
quotes  the  rest,  1.  499.  The  full  verse  is — *  Uictoriam  et  honorem  acquiret 
qui  dat  munera ;  animam  autem  aufert  accipientium.' 

492.  The  lady  read  but  half^(t  text.  It  is — '  Omnia  autem  probate, 
quod  bonum  est  tenete/  i  Thess.  v.  21. 

(b.  3.  342.)     Were  gode^  would  be  good. 

497.  (b.  3.  344.)  *  So  he  that  refers  to  Wisdom '  or  rather  to  Proverbs 
[c] ;  ory  *  And  if  ye  refer  again  to  Wisdom  *  [b]. 

500.  *  He  wins  worship,  who  is  willing  to  give  a  reward,  but  he  that 
receives  or  accepts  it  is  a  receiver  of  guile '  [c]  ;  ory  *  But  though,  by 
giving  a  reward,  we  win  worship  and  obtain  a  victory,  yet  the  soul  that 
receives  the  present,  is  to  that  extent  under  an  obligation '  [b].  Both  of 
these  are  comments  upon  the  text  in  the  note  to  1.  487. 
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NOTES  TO  PASSUS  V.    (B.  Passus  IV;  A.  Passus  IV.) 

2.  (b.  4.  2 ;  a.  4.  2.)  Sauhtne,  be  reconciled.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  letter  n  in  this  word.  In  Moeso-Gothic,  verbs  in  -nan  have  a  passive 
signification ;  XhMS  fulljan  meacastojillt  hut /ullnan  means  to  become  full. 
According  to  this  analogy,  we  find  the  A.S.  sehiian  or  saktlian^Xo  make 
peace,  to  reconcile  others ;  but  sahinan  (if  such  a  form  were  to  occur,  and  it 
no  doubt  once  existed)  would  mean  to  become  at  peace,  to  be  reconciled. 
The  word  is  therefore  correctly  spelt  here,  and  has  the  sense  of  to  become 
at  peace,  be  reconciled.  See  saukten,  sahtlten,  sakinien  in  Stratmann  ;  and 
add  to  the  examples  there  given,  the  references— Gamelyn,  1.  150 ;  Cursor 
Mundi,  1.  16 ;  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  1470. 

17.  Caion  his  knaue,  Cato  his  servant  The  servant  of  Reason  is  no 
doubt  here  called  Cato  out  of  respect  for  Dionysius  Cato,  whom  our  author 
often  quotes ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ix.  338.  In  the  next  line  we  may  have  mention 
of  Tom  True-tongue,  an  imaginary  name  which  has  occurred  before,  iv. 
478  ;  and  elsewhere  we  have  mention  of  an  opposite  character,  viz.  Tom 
Two-tongued,  xxiii.  162.  Here,  however,  the  name  is  lengthened  out  into 
a  whole  sentence.  For  similar  long  names,  not  unlike  those  of  Puritan 
times,  see  1.  20  below ;  ix.  80,  81,  82,  83. 

19.  LesyngeSy  leasings,  lies,  idle  tales  to  laugh  at.    Compare : — 

*Trofels  \irifles\  sal  i  yow  nane  tell, 
Ne  lesinges  forto  ger  [ma^e]  yow  lagh.' 

Ywaine  and  Gawaine,  1.  150  (Ritson's  Met.  Rom.) 

20.  Here  Reason  tells  his  servant  Cato  to  put  a  saddle  upon  Patience  or 
Sufferance  (represented  here  as  a  horse),  and  further  to  restrain  it  with 
the  girth  called  Advise-thee-beforehand  [c],  or  Wittyword  [b],  because  it 
is  the  habit  of  Will  (the  horse's  temper)  to  wince  and  kick,  and  to  shew 
signs  of  impatience.  The  word  warroke  is  very  rare,  but  appears  again 
in  Mr  Wright's  Volume  of  Vocabularies,  ist  Series,  p.  154.  To  make  wehe 
(b.  4.  22)  is  to  make  a  neighing  sound,  to  neigh  ;  wehe  being,  like  the 
Welsh  wihi^  an  imitation  of  that  sound.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  his 
Reves  Tale  (C.  T.  1. 4064).  In  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  also  (ed.  Morris,  1868, 
p.  204)  is  a  similar  passage.  *  Thanne  the  bodiliche  wyttes  byeth  ase  thet 
hors  thet  yemth  wyth-oute  bridle  zuo  thet  hit  deth  falle  his  Ihord.  Ac  the 
herte  chaste  ham  of-halt  mid  the  bridle  of  skele ; '  i.  e.  then  the  bodily  wits 
are  as  the  horse  that  runneth  without  bridle,  so  that  it  causes  its  lord  to  fall. 
But  the  chaste  heart  restrains  them  with  the  bridle  of  reason.  Cf.  James  i. 
26 ;  iii.  2.  3.  In  the  Trial  of  Treasure  (in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt, 
iii.  297),  we  have  the  very  same  idea.  The  character  named  Inclination  is 
led  in  Mn  his  bridle,  shackled,'  and  begins  a  speech  with/ IVe-h^/  he!  he! 
he!  ware  the  horse-heels,  I  say;  I  would  the  rein  were  loose,  that  I 
might  run  away.' 

26.  JVhichf  what  sort  of,  what  kind  of;  a  common  meaning  ofwhich^ 
especially  before  a,    Qi,  notes  to  Pass.  iii.  17,  x.  300. 

27.  Waryn^  also  spelt  Guarin,  or  Guerine,  was  once  a  common  and 
popular  Christian  name ;  see  Bardsle/s  English  Surnames,  p.  24. 

36.  (b.  4.  35  ;  not  in  a.)    See.  Ps.  xiii.  7  (Vulgate). 
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43.  His  sofUy  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  a  great  favourite  with  the  people. 
He  did  not  leave  England  to  take  possession  of  Acquitaine  till  Feb  2. 
1 363.  William  having  once  inserted  this  in  the  earliest  version  of  his  poem, 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  alter  it,  as  he  retains  the 
expression  his  sone  even  in  [c].     Cf.  note  to  L  171,  p.  59. 

45.  Putte  vp  a  by  lie  [c,  a]  ;  Put  forth  a  bille  [b]  ;  The  former  is  the 
more  usual  expression,  as  in  Fabyan's  Chronicles  [1410-11]  : — *The  com- 
mons of  this  lande  put  vp  a  bylle  vnto  the  kyng,'  etc.  The  sense  is — 
brought  forward  a  petition.     Compare  Paston  Letters,  i.  151,  153. 

With  respect  to  this  appeal  of  Peace  to  the  king,  see  the  scene  in  Sir  F. 
Palgrave's  Merchant  and  Friar,  p.  242,  where  a  maiden  appeals  to  the  king, 
saying — 'from  our  Lord  the  King,  he  who  wears  the  English-Saxon  crown, 
and  who  hath  sworn  to  observe  the  good  laws  of  the  Confessor,  do  I  now 
demand  that  even  justice  which  hath  been  refused  to  me  at  home.'  And 
see  p.  238  of  the  same  work. 

46.  Wrong  is  a  representative  of  the  oppressive  tribe  known  as  the  king*s 
purveyors.  The  peasantry  often  complained  of  them  bitterly,  accusing 
them  of  taking  things  by  violence ;  see  note  to.  L  61.  In  the  poem  of  King 
Edward  and  the  Shepherd  (printed  by  Hartshome  in  his  Ancient  Metrical 
Tales)  is  the  following  : — 

'I  hade  catell,  now  have  I  non; 
Thay  take  my  bestis,  and  don  thaim  slon, 

And  payen  but  a  stick  0/  tre  ,  .  ,  , 
Thai  take  geese,  capons,  and  henne, 
And  alle  that  ever  thei  may  with  renne, 

And  reves  us  our  catell  .... 
Thei  toke  my  hennes  and  my  geese, 
And  my  schepe  with  all  the  fleese. 

And  ladde  them  forth  away.* 

So  in  Political  Songs  (Camd.  Soc.  1839),  p.  186 — 

*Est  vitii  signum  pro  victu  solvere  lignum,^ 
So  in  God  spede  the  Plough,  printed  at  the  end  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's 
Crcde,  ed.  Skeat,  1867,  p.  70. 

A  long  complaint  against  these  purveyors  will  be  found  in  the  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  at  p.  99.  A  very  similar  complaint  appears  in  Robert  of 
Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  11.  7420-3. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  peasantry,  they  were  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  hy  false  purveyors,  mere  imposters  who  wished  to  practise  extortion ; 
see  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  645. 

61.  St.  Giles's  down  is  near  Winchester  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  211. 

58.  To  maintain  was  the  technical  term  for  to  aid  and  abet  in  wrong- 
doing ;  cf.  iii.  207,  iv.  187,  etc.  See  note  to  B.  iii.  90.  HeweSy  domestics ; 
A.  S.  hiwan^  domestics,  servants ;  Whitaker  took  it  to  mean  ewes/  The 
A-text  has  owne,  i.  e.  own  people,  but  some  MSS.  have  hynen,  i.  e.  hinds. 

69.  *  He  forestalls  (my  sales)  at  fairs.'  To  forestall  was  to  buy  up  goods 
before  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  market.  It  was  strictly  discouraged ; 
see  Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley,  p.  172  ;  and  Memorials  of  London,  ed.  Riley, 
pp.  83, 387. 
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61.  And  tdketh  me^  etc. ;  and  gives  me  a  tally  (and  nothing  else)  for 
ten  or  twelve  quarters  (of  oats).  The  statements  in  the  note  to  L  46  were 
often  true  in  two  senses ;  the  peasants  were  paid  (i)  by  a  wooden  tally, 
and  (2)  by  a  beating,  as  William  says  in  the  following  line,  as  it  stands  in 
[b]  and  [a].  An  exchequer-tally  was  an  account  of  a  sum  lent  to  the 
Govenmient.  The  tally  itself  was  a  rod  of  hazel,  one  of  a  pair  that  tallied^ 
with  notches  on  it  to  indicate  the  sum  lent.  It  was  not  easy  to  realize 
this  sum  afterwards.     Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  570 : — 

'For  whether  that  he  payde,  or  took  by  tallied 

And  Jack  Cade  says  to  Lord  Say  (2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 38)  that '  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally.'  The  tally  is  still  used  to 
some  extent  both  in  England  and  France. 

68.  It  is  clear  that  handy-dandy  in  this  passage  means  a  covert  bribe 
or  present,  as,  for  instance,  a  bag  conveyed  to  the  judge's  hand  which 
he  was  to  open  at  leisure,  when  he  would  find  the  contents  satisfactory. 
The  explanation  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary  is  as  follows  : — ^  Handy  dandy, 
A  game  thus  played  by  two  children.  One  puts  something  secretly, 
as  a  small  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched  fists  he  whirls  his 
hands  round  each  other,  crying,  **  Handy-spandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hand  will  you  have  ?  "  The  other  guesses  or  touches  one  ;  if  right, 
he  wins  its  contents  ;  if  wrong,  he  loses  an  equivalent.'  For  a  somewhat 
fuller  notice,  see  Halliwell's  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,  1849, 
p.  116.  The  explanation  in  Brand  (Pop.  Antiq.  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  420)  is 
rather  confused.  Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  ii.  167, 
quotes  from  a  tract — *  as  men  play  with  little  children  at  Aandye-dandye, 
which  hand  will  you  have^  when  they  are  disposed  to  keep  any  thinge 
from  them ; '  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  game  is  then  almost  sure 
to  end  in  the  child's  receiving  a  present.  Florio,  in  his  Ital.  Dictionary, 
1598,  has :— *  Bazzicchiare,  to  shake  betweene  two  hands  ;  to  ^Xx^handy- 
dandy ^  In  King  Lear,  iv.  6.  157,  the  word  seems  to  mean  simply — 
guess  which  you  please.  Shakespeare  says — *See  how  yond  justice 
rails  upon  yond  simple  thief!  Hark  in  thine  ear:  change  places,  and, 
handy-dandy y  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief?' 

(b.  4.  72.)  But  if  Mede^  etc. ;  'unless  Meed  cause  it  to  be  other- 
wise, thy  misfortune  is  aloft.'  William  often  uses  make  it  in  the  sense 
of  to  bring  it  about,  to  cause  it  to  be  so ;  cf.  C.  ix.  212.  But  when  the 
words  it  make  are  preceded  by  but^  they  mean  *  cause  it  to  be  otherwise ;' 
cf.  viii.  28.  Myschief  commonly  signifies  mishap  or  ill-luck  in  Middle- 
English  ;  cf.  ix.  212,  233.  Vppe  is  here  an  adverb,  signifying  on  high, 
aloft,  in  the  ascendant. 

(b.  4.  73.)  Lyth  in  his  grace.    Offenders  convicted  of  great  crimes 

were  put  in  the  king's  grace^  who  could  hang  them  and  confiscate  their 
property,  unless  he  were  pleased  to  shew  mercy.  Sometimes  he  was 
satisfied  with  exacting  a  heavy  fine  ;  cf.  11.  88-90  (B-text). 

82.  (b.  4.  86.)  Seuen  yere^  seven  years  ;  put  for  a  long,  but  indefinite 
period.    So  again  in  Pass.  vii.  214,  xi.  73. 
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B5.  *  And  (let  the  meinpernour)  be  pledge  for  his  misfortune,  and  buy 
a  remedy  for  him.'  See  note  to  Pass.  iii.  208,  and  cf.  1.  173  below. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  which  da/e  and  doo^  (woe  and 
advantage)  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

104.  Note  the  three  different  endings  of  the  line.  For  his  luther 
werkesy  for  his  evil  deeds  [c]  ;  but  lowenesse  hym  borwe,  unless  Humility 
(or  Submission)  go  bail  for  him  [b] ;  bote  more  loue  hit  makey  unless 
a  greater  degree  of  love  cause  it  to  be  otherwise  [a] ;  where  make  is 
used  as  in  b.  4.  72,  c.  viii.  28. 

107.  Menepemoury  i.  e.  mainpreneury  taker  by  the  hand,  a  surety ; 
see  note  to  iii.  208. 

110.  Harlotriey  ribaldry,  buffoonery,  jesters'  tales.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol. 
1.  561.    See  note  to  1.  113  below,  and  to  viii.  22,  p.  95. 

111.  Pumele  or  Peroneile  (from  Petronilla)  was  a  proverbial  name 
for  a  gaily  dressed  bold-faced  woman  ;  it  would  be  long  before  she  put 
away  her  finery  in  a  box.  This  line  is  almost  repeated  in  Pass.  vi.  129  ; 
see  also  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  156.  May  31  was  dedicated  to  S.  Petronilla 
the  Virgin.  She  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  the  quartan  ague; 
Cliambers'  Book  of  Days,  ii.  389.  The  name,  once  common,  now  scarcely 
survives  except  as  a  surname,  in  the  form  Parnell ;  see  Bardsley's  English 
Surnames,  p.  56.  A  hutch  was  the  usual  name  for  a  clothes-box,  such 
as  was  often  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  bed ;  see  Our  English  Home,  p.  loi. 
Pictures  of  hutches  are  given  in  Wright's  Homes  of  Other  Days,  at 
pp.  274,  275,  276,  279.  It  also  signified  boxes  of  another  kind ;  thus 
Palsgrave  has— *Byn,  to  kepe  breed  or  come,  huche}  *Hutche  or 
whyche,  CistUy  archa ;'  Prompt.  Parv. ;  see  Way's  note. 

112.  And  chUdretiy  etc. ;  and  the  cherishing  of  children  be  chastised 
with  rods  [c,  a] ;  OTy  and  the  cherishing  of  children  be,  that  they  be 
chastised  with  rods  [b].  To  cherish  is  to  cocker,  spoil.  Chitdren  is  the 
genitive  plural,  like  klerken  in  1.  1 14. 

113.  HarloteSy  ribalds,  jesters,  buffoons ;  it  is  applied  to  both  sexes, 
but  much  more  commonly  to  males  in  Middle  English.  In  a  note  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  1. 649,  Tyrwhitt  remarks  that,  in  1.  6068  of  the  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  the  expression  *  king  of  harlotes '  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  roy  de  ribaulx.  Mr  Wright,  in  speaking  of  the  same  passage, 
viz.  the  description  of  the  Sompnour  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  says — *  this 
passage  gives  us  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  character  of  the  ribald,  or 
harlot,  who  formed  a  peculiar  class  of  Middle-age  society.  Among  some 
old  glosses  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  we  find  *^  scurray  a 
harlotte."  In  the  Coventry  Mystery  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  it 
is  the  young  man  who  is  caught  with  the  woman,  and  not  the  woman 
herself,  who  is  stigmatised  as  a  harlot.'  In  Riley's  Memorials  of  London, 
p.  474,  a  man  is  said  to  have  spoken  against  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  have 
*•  asserted  the  said  mayor  to  be  a  false  scoundrel  or  harlot,*  See  also  Mr 
Wright's  remarks  on  the  word  ribald  in  his  Political  Songs,  p.  369.  The 
sense  is — *And  till  the  holiness  of  harlots  be  (observed  as)  a  high 
holiday.'    Ferye  is  the  Latin  feria ;  and  an  is  the  indefinite  article.    All 
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doubt  about  the  meaning  is  removed  by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  expression  'an  heigh  ferye'  occurs  again  in  B.  xiii.  415,  where  the 
sense  is  obvious.  The  reading  of  [b]  and  [a]  is  to  the  same  effect,  but 
very  differently  expressed.  There,  the  sense  is — *And  till  the  holiness  of 
harlots  be  con.sidered  as  of  small  value,  i.  e.  as  of  common  occurrence ; ' 
the  literal  sense  being — '  be  considered  as  worth  a  hind.'  The  value  of  a 
hind  or  farm-labourer  {hyne)  was  not  considered  as  very  great ;  indeed 
the  Rawlinson  MS.  (R)  writes  nauMe  in  place  of  the  'an  hyne'  of  other 
B-text  MSS. 

116.  'And  till  religious  men,  fond  of  riding  about,  be  shut  up  in  their 
cloisters '  [c] ;  or^  *  And  till  religious  men,  fond  of  roaming,  say  recordare 
in  their  cloisters.'  The  word  religious  means  one  of  a  religious  order,  a 
monk  or  a  friar.  The  words  outrider  [c]  and  roamer  [b]  refer  to  the  use 
of  horses  by  such  men,  and  to  their  fondness  for  pilgrimages ;  see  B.  x. 
306 — 313.  Recordare  is  the  first  word  of  a  mass  for  avoiding  sudden 
death,  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  at  Avignon,  the  recital  of  which 
secured  to  the  hearers  260  days'  indulgence.  This  is  best  shewn  by  the 
following  rubric  from  the  Sarum  Missal,  1532;  foL  lij.  'Missa  pro 
mortalitate  evitanda,  quam  dominus  papa  clemens  fecit  et  constituit  in 
collegio,  cum  omnibus  cardinalibus ;  et  concessit  omnibus  penitentibus 
vere  contritis  et  confessis  sequentem  missam   audientibus .  cdx.  dies 

indulgentie et  eis  mors  subitanea  nocere  non  poterit ;  et  hoc  est 

certum  et  approbatum  in  auinione  et  in  partibus  circumuicinis.'  Then 
follows — ^Officium.  Recordare  domine,  testamenti  tui,  et  die  angelo  per- 
cutienti,  cesset  iam  manus  tua: '  etc. 

By  Clement  must  be  meant  Clement  V.,  who  removed  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  1309,  and  died  in  13 14.  It  was  he  who  first  made  public  sale 
of  indulgences  in  13 13,  and  whose  decretals  and  constitutions  were  known 
as  the  Clementines, 

117.  Saint  Benedict,  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order  of  Monks,  was 
bom  about  a.D.  480,  and  died  about  A.D.  542.  Saint  Dominic  (a.d.  i  170 
-1 221)  founded  the  order  of  Dominican  or  Black  Friars.  Saint  Bernard, 
of  Cistercium  or  Citeaux,  near  Chalons,  better  known  as  S.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  founded  the  order  of  Cistercians  or  Bemardines ;  he  was  bom 
A.D.  1091,  died  1 1 53.  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  friars  or  Friars  Minorites,  was  bom  1 1 82,  died  1226. 

120.  '  Till  bishops  be  as  bakers,  brewers,  and  tailors,'  i.e.  till  bishops 
provide  bread,  ale,  and  clothing  for  the  needy*  [c]  or,  as  in  [b],  'Till 
bishops'  horses  be  turned  into  beggars'  chambers  ; '  i.  e.  till  the  money 
spent  by  bishops  on  horses  go  to  furnish  rooms  for  beggars.  Bayard  [b] 
was  a  common  name  for  a  horse  ;  originally,  for  a  horse  of  a  bay  colour. 
'As  bold  as  blind  Bayard '  was  an  old  proverb,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
near  the  end  of  the  Chan.  Yem.  Tale ;  in  Lydgate's  Warres  of  Troy,  Book 
V ;  and  in  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  123, 1.  loi. 

122.  The  reading  in  [b]  and  [a]  is^There  I  shal  assigne,  where  I 
(Reason)  shall  ordain.    There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Gallicia. 

In  the  C-text,  Reason  does  assign  places  to  find  S.  James  in ;  v\z.prisonSj 
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poor  cottages y  and  sick-rooms.  By  'y5?r  pilgrymagcs '  in  L  123  we  must  un- 
derstand '  instead  ^pilgrimages.' 

125.  Rome-renners^  runners  to  Rome.  '  And  (until)  all  Rome-runners 
bear  no  silver  over  sea  that  bears  the  image  of  the  king,  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  robbers  that  dwell  in  France  [c] ;  or^  beyond  sea '  [b,  a].  Part 
of  the  procurator's  oath  to  the  English  king  was — *  that  he  would  not  send 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  royal  license.' — Lingard,  iv.  205. 
In  1376,  the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  stating  that  the 
taxes  paid  yearly  by  them  to  the  pope  amounted  to  five  times  the  royal 
revenue.  ^In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Italians,  who  were  beneficed 
here,  drew  from  England  more  than  thrioe  the  amount  of  the  king's 
revenues,  fleecing  by  means  of  priests,  who  were  aliens  also,  the  flock 
which  they  never  fed.' — Southey;  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  187  (6th  ed., 
1848).  Cf.  Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  iii .  Perhaps  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  by  the  words  in  France  our  poet  refers  to  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon ;  cf.  Pass.  xxii.  424.  Fabyan  says  that,  in  1365,  Peter's  pence 
were  commanded  to  be  no  more  gathered,  but  he  adds—*  neuerthelesse  at 
this  present  tyme  [Henry  VII.]  they  be  gaderyd  in  sondry  shyres  of 
Englande ; '  p.  477. 

128.  '  On  penalty  of  forfeiting  that  property,  in  case  any  one  finds  him 
ready  to  cross  over'  [c] ;  ory  *  finds  him  (or  it)  at  Dover  *  [b,  a].  Ho  so 
«  whoso,  whosoever ;  i.  e.  m  case  any  one,  Ouerwarde  -  in  the  direction 
of  (crossing)  over.  At  Dover  refers  to  the  then  existing  law—*  that  no 
pilgrim  should  pass  out  of  the  realm,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  but  only 
at  Dovery  on  pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment ; '  Ruding's  Annals  of  the 
Coinage,  3rd  ed.  1840,  vol  i.  p.  211. 

140.  *  For  the  man  named  nullum  malum  met  with  one  called  in^  \    .  ^ 
punitumy  etc.    This  is  merely  a  way  of  introducing  the  words  in  italics.  \    ^ 
The  quotation  is  repeated  in  Pass,  xxi.,  at  1.  435.    It  is  taken  from  the 
following : — *  Ipse  est  iudex  iustus  ...  qui  nullum  malum  praeterit  im- 
punitum,  nullum  bonum  irremuneiatum ; '  Pope  Innocent ;  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 

(b.  4. 156.)  Ijf^alle  iny  I  fall  amongst,  I  meet  with.   Warin  Wisdom 

used  to  meet  with  a  florin  (of  course  by  mere  accident),  and  suddenly  find 
himself  unable  to  plead. 

169.  See  the  passage  from  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  307,  quoted  in  the  note 
to  Pass.  iv.  183,  p.  46. 

171.  The  remark  *yf  iche  regne  eny  whyle'  seems  merely  expletive, 
signifying  only  *  if  I  continue  in  power ; '  cf.  1.  104  above.  In  the  B-text,  it 
may  have  referred  to  the  great  age  of  Edward  III. 

176.  Withoute  the  comune  heiPy  unless  the  commons  help  me  [c]  :  but 
the  comune  wil  assent y  unless  the  commons  will  assent  [b]. 

(b.  4.  189.)  Be  my  conseille  comen,  when  my  council  is  come.  The 

Trinity  MS.  (printed  by  Mr  Wright)  haisBymy  counseil  commune,  by  my 
common  council ;  which  is  certainly  a  corrupt  reading. 

189.  Vnsittynge  sujffrauncey  unbecoming  tolerance ;  i.  e.  fraudulent  con- 
nivance.   See  the  phrase  again  in  Pass.  iv.  208. 


^  *  *  »i 
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190.  See  note  to  Pass.  iii.  187,  p.  38. 

194.  LukeSy  Lucca ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ix.  109.  In  1392,  the  Londoners 
severely  beat  a  Lombard  who  offered  a  loan  to  the  king ;  Walsingham, 
ed.  Riley,  ii.  207. 


NOTES  TO  PASSUS  VL 


1.  (not  in  b,  a.)  Lines  1-108  are  peculiar  to  the  C-text,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  being  to  some  extent  autobiographical.  Here  William 
tells  us  of  his  life  in  Comhill,  where  he  lived,  clothed  like  a  loUer,  with 
his  wife  Kit  and  his  daughter  Calote  (mentioned  in  Pass.  xxi.  473),  yet 
not  much  liked  by  the  lollers  and  hermits  around  hinx  He  then  describes 
his  own  laziness  in  amusing  terms. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  here  that  there  is  no  particular  difficulty 
about  his  statement  that  he  was  married.  See  Milman,  Hist  of  Lat. 
Christianity,  ed.  1855,  v.  72 ;  vi.  loi. 

2.  Lollere,  Though  much  has  been  written  on  this  important  word,  the 
history  of  it  has  not  been  very  well  made  out ;  chiefly,  I  think,  because 
the  passages  concerning  it  in  Piers  the  Plowman  have  not  been  sufficiently 
observed.  The  standard  passage  upon  it  will  be  found  in  Pass.  x.  98-254, 
every  word  of  which  requires  careful  reading.  The  word  occurs  there 
several  times ;  see  11.  103, 107, 137, 140, 158, 192,  213  ;  cf.  also  11.  215,  218- 
See  also  1.  31  of  the  present  Passus.  It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer,  at  the 
eleventh  line  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  (Group  B,  1. 
1 173,  in  the  Six-text  Edition),  and  I  quote  here,  for  the  reader's  con- 
venience, my  note  upon  that  line  at  p.  141  of  the  Prioresses  and  other 
Tales,  Oxford,  1874. 

'  The  reader  will  not  clearly  understand  this  word  till  he  distinguishes 
between  the  Latin  lollardus  and  the  English  loller^  two  words  of  different 
origin  which  ^^r^ purposely  confounded  in  the  time  of  Wyclif.  The  Latin 
Lollardus  had  been  in  use  before  Wyclif.  Ducange  quotes  from  Johannes 
Hocsemius,  who  says,  under  the  date  1309 — "  Eodem  anno  quidam 
hypocritae  gyrovagi,  qui  Lollardi,  sive  Deum  laudantes,  vocabantur,  per 
Hannoniam  et  Brabantiam  quasdam  mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt."  He 
adds  that  Trithemius  says  in  his  Chronicle,  under  the  year  131 5 — "ita 
appellatos  a  Gualtero  Lolhard,  Germano  quodam" ;  [but  the  reference  may 
be  wrong  ;  see  Maitland,  Essay  on  Lollards.]  Kilian,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Old  Dutch,  says — "  LoUaerd,  mussitator,  mussitabundus ;"  i.  e.  a  mumbler 
of  prayers.  This  gives  two  etymologies  for  Lollardus,  Being  thus  already 
in  use  as  a  term  of  reproach,  it  was  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wyclif,  as 
we  learn  from  Thomas  Walsingham,  who  says,  under  the  year  1377—"  Hi 
uocabantur  a  uulgo  Lollardi^  incedentes  nudis  pedibus ; "  and  ag^n, 
"  Lollardi  sequaces  Joannis  Wyclif."  But  the  Old  English  loller  (from  the 
verb  to  loll)  meant  simply  a  lounger,  an  idle  vagabond,  as  is  abundantly 
clear  from  a  notable  passage  in  Piers  the  Plowman,  C-text  (ed.  Skeat),  x. 
213-218 ;  where  William  tells  us  plainly : — 
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**Now  kyndeliche,  by  crist  '  be)>  suche  callyd  hlleres, 
As  by  englisch  of  oure  eldres  '  of  old  menne  techynge. 
He  that  iolle^  is  lame  •  oj^er  his  leg  out  of  ioynte,"  etc. 
This  will  explain  how  it  was  that  when  the  Wycliflfites  were  called  loUers, 
they  sometimes  turned  round,  and  said  their  opponents  were  the  true 
loUers,  the  irue  idle  fellows.    [Here  was  inserted  a  wrong  reference ;  but 
I  believe  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  correct.] 

'Here  were  already  two  (if  not  three)  words  confused,  but  this  was  not 
alL    By  a  bad  pun,  the  Latin  lolium,  tares,  was  connected  with  Lollard^ 
so  that  we  find  in  Political  Poems,  1.  232,  the  following : — 
''Lollardi  sunt  zizania, 
Spinae,  uepres,  ac  lollia^ 

Quae  uastant  hortum  uineae." 
This  obviously  led  to  allusions  to  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  and  fully 
accounts  for  the  punning  allusion  to  cockle,  i.e.  tares,  in  [Chaucer,  Group 
B.]  1.  1 1 83.    Mr  Jephson  observes  that  lolium  is  used  in  the  Vulgate 
Version,  Matt.  xiii.  25  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  word  there  used  is 
zizania.    Gower,  Prol.  to  Conf.  Amant,  speaks  of— 
"  This  newe  secte  of  lollardiey 
And  also  many  an  heresie.'' 
Also  in  book  V. — 

"Be  war  that  thou  be  not  oppressed 
With  anticristes  loUardie"  etc. 
The  reader  should  observe  that  William  elsewhere  uses  the  phrase  to  be 
lotted  up  (lit.  to  be  made  to  dangle  about)  as  a  euphemism  for  to  be  hung; 
Pass.  XV.  131.  Also,  in  P.  PI.  Crede,  1.  532,  to  toll  means  to  accuse  of 
heresy  ;  see  my  note  to  that  line.  See  also  Knyghton,  ed.  Twysden,  col. 
2706;  Hardwick's  Glos.  to  Elmham,  Hist.  Monast.  Cant.;  Pecock's 
Repressor,  pp.  128,  654  ;  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  ii.  140;  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  311,  note  3 ;  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  355. 

3.    Lytety-tete  by,  lightly  esteemed.    Cf.  note  to  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  284. 

5.  '  For  I  composed  verses  about  those  men,  as  Reason  taught  me.'  To 
make  is  to  write  verses,  to  compose,  and  a  poet  was  called  a  maker.  See 
fuller  remarks  upon  these  words  in  the  note  to  B.  xii.  16. 

6.  *  For,  as  I  passed  by  Conscience,  I  met  with  Reason.'  The  allusion 
is  to  his  vision  of  Conscience  in  the  last  Passus  ;  still,  he  is  here  in  a 
waking  dream  only,  and  represents  himself  as  again  beholding  this 
creature  of  his  imagination ;  passing  by  him  indeed,  but  only  to  meet 
another  phantom,  with  whom  he  converses.  The  dialogue  is  really  carried 
on  between  William's  carnal  and  spiritual  natures,  between  his  fiesh  and 
his  spirit. 

10.  '  Being  in  health  (of  body),  and  in  soundness  or  unity  (of  mind),  a 
certain  being  thus  cross-examined  me.' 

13.  Coke^'i^i)  to  cook ;  (2)  to  put  hay  into  cocks.  A  coker  sometimes 
means  a  reaper  (Halliwell),  but  the  explanation  that  it  formerly  meant  a 
charcoal-burner  is  not  satisfactory.  Richardson  quotes  the  following. 
*3ee  it  also  prouided,  that  this  act,  nor  anything  therein  contained  doe  in 
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any  wise  extende  to  any  cockers  of  haruest  folkes  that  trauaile  into  anie 
countrie  of  this  realme  for  haruest  worke,  either  come  haruest,  or  hay 
haruest,  if  they  doe  worke  and  labour  accordingly ; '  Rastall,  Statutes ; 
Vagabonds,  etc.,  p.  474.  The  context  shews  that  the  sense  is—*  Or  put 
hay  into  cocks  for  my  harvestmen.' 

14.  The  first  mowe  signifies  to  mow  hay ;  the  second  (also  spelt  mouwen^ 
muwCf  mywen)  means  to  put  into  a  mow,  to  stack. 

16.  Haywarde,  See  Mr  Way's  note  to  this  word  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvulorum.  'The  keyword,*  he  says,  *was  the  keeper  of  cattle  in  a 
common  field,  who  prevented  trespass  on  the  cultivated  ground.*  In  fact 
the  word  signifies  a  hedge-warden,  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
cattle  were  kept  within  their  proper  boundaries.  In  the  Romance  of 
Alexander,  ed.  Weber,  1.  5754,  we  have — 

*In  tyme  of  heruest  mery  it  is  ynough, 
Peres  and  apples  hongeth  on  bough; 
The  hayward  bloweth  mery  his  home, 
In  eueryche  felde  ripe  is  come.' 
See  also  Bardsley's  English  Surnames,  p.  198  ;  WycliPs  Works,  i.  104 ; 
and  see  further  remarks  in  the  note  to  Pass.  xiv.  45.     Cf.  Pass.  xxii.  334. 
20,  21.  'Or   a  craft  of  any  other  kind,  such  as  is  necessary  for  the 
community,  in  order  to  provide  sustenance  for  them  that  are  bed-ridden.' 
This  recognises  the  duty  of  the  young  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
24.  To  long,  i.  e.  too  long  in  the  back  or  legs,  too  tall.    Occleve  says 
the  very  same  of  himself ;  De  Regim.  Principum,  ed.  Wright,  p.  36  : — 
'With  ploughe  kan  I  not  medle,  ne  with  harwe, 
Ne  wote  nat  what  lond  goode  is  for  what  come; 
And  for  to  lade  a  carte  or  fiUe  a  barwe, 
To  whiche  I  never  used  was  a-fome. 
My  bak  unbuxom  hathe  suche  thynge  forswome,'  etc. 
By  unbuxom  is  meant  here  unbending,  stiff,  not  lissome.    Our  author 
alludes,  doubtless,  to  his  own  nickname  of  '  Long  Will';  see  B.  xv.  148.' 
For  long  in  the  sense  of  tall,  see  Pass.  i.  53. 

32.  See  Ps.  Ixi.  13  (Vulgate). 

33.  Broke  means  having  broken  bones,  or  some  permanent  injury ;  cf. 
ix.  143  ;  X.  99,  169-172. 

36.  '  My  father  and  my  friends  found  means  to  send  me  to  school'  To 
find  is  Xo  provide  for.    Cf.  Chaucer's  Prol.  301,  302, 

39.  By  so,  provided  that  I  will  continue  in  well-doing. 

41.  Longe  clothes.  This  refers  to  the  dress  which  he  wore  as  being  one 
of  the  secular  clergy.  On  this  subject,  see  Cutts's  Scenes  and  Characters 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  241-244.    For  the  quotation,  see  i  Cor.  vii.  20. 

44.  '  I  live  in  London,  and  upon  London,'  i.  e.  upon  the  work  which 
London  affords.  He  was  one  of  the  *  great  crowd  of  priests  who  gained 
a  livelihood  by  taking  temporary  engagements  to  say  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  departed.'  See  Cutts's  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p<  207  ;  also  pp.  201, 202. 

46.  Primer;  a  book  of  elementary  religious  instraction.    The  word 
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occurs  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  Chaucer's  Prioresses  Tale,  and  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvuiorum,  A.  D.  1440.  *  My  primer  clothed  with  purpiil 
damaske '  occurs  in  a  will  dated  1493 ;  Cullum's  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  2nd 
ed.  p.  137.  Sir  John  Cullum's  note  says — 'The  primer  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  prayers,  psalms,  hymns,  etc.,  in  Latin  and  English ;  retained 
with  alteration,  after  the  Reformation.    Brit.  Top.  vol.  ii.  p.  323.' 

We  are  told  that  souls  may  be  helped  out  of  purgatory  *  as  to  lemyd 
men,  as  bi  masses  singyng,  saing  of  sawters,  flaceboy  and  dirigey  commen- 
dadons,  .vij.  psalmes,  and  -the  .xv.  psalmes,  with  the  letenye,  bi  almesdede 
and  bi  pilgrimage  :  and  also  bi  iewid  men  with  the  paternoster,  the  ave 
Maria,  and  the  crede,  almesdede,  fastyng,  and  pilgrimage,  and  bi  many 
other  good  dedis  ;  *  Vision  of  William  Staunton,  1409 ;  MS.  Reg.  17  B  43 ; 
quoted  in  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  by  T.  Wright,  p.  149.  Y or  placebo  and 
dirigej  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  467,  p.  52. 

47.  Sauter,  psalter.    Seven  psalmes j  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  468,  p.  52. 

52.  '  I  have  no  bag  (for  victuals),  nor  bottle  (for  drink),  but  only  my 
belly  (wherein  to  bestow  food).'  This  accurate  description  of  his  mode 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  very  interesting. 

56.  Crounedy  crowned  (with  the  tonsure).  See  note  to  Pass.  i.  86, 
p.  II.    The  opposite  expression,  'uncrowned,'  occurs  in  1.  62  below. 

68.  Sec  I  Thess.  v.  15 ;  Levit.  xix.  18.    Also  (1.  60)  Ps.  xv.  5  (Vulgate). 

59.  //  ben  aires^  they  are  heirs.  This  is  the  usual  idiom  of  the  period. 
Cf.  'hit  are  bote  fewe  folke ; '  Pass.  xvi.  288 ;  'than  aren  hit  pure  poure 
thynges ; '  Pass.  xvi.  309 ;  also  '  hit  am  I ; '  Chaucer,  C.  T.  3764. 

79.  'And  choose  Simon's  son  to  keep  the  sanctuary.'  The  phrase 
'Simon's  son'  means  the  son  of  Simon  Magus,  i.e.  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  Simony,  or  one  whose  wealth  was  his  only  recommendation. 
See  Pass.  x.  257  ;  and  note  to  Rich.  Redeles,  iv.  55.  It  is  an  expression 
resembling  that  of '  Judas'  children ' ;  B.  prol.  35. 

88.  Fynt  ous  alle  \yngeSy  provides  us  with  all  things ;  cf.  B.  vii.  121- 
129;  and  B.  xiv.  48.    See  Matt.  iv.  4;  vi.  10. 

89.  *I  can  not  see  that  this  applies.'  The  word  lyeth  here  means 
applies^  is  to  the  point.  Conscience  tells  him  that  his  remarks  are  not 
quite  to  the  point ;  and,  in  the  next  line,  uses  the  word  '  parfytnesse ' 
with  reference  to  the  word  *  parfyt '  in  1.  84. 

101, 102.  '  And  to  enter  upon  a  period  that  will  turn  all  the  periods  of  my 
life  to  profit.'    See  Matt.  xiii.  44  ;  Luke  xv.  9. 

109.  Here  beginsthe  Second  Vision,  which  may  be  called  the  Vision  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  Piers  the  Plowman ;  the  subject  of  the  First 
Vision  having  been  the  Field  Full  of  Folk,  Holy  Church,  and  the  Lady 
Meed.  This  second  Vision  begins  with  the  same  scene  as  the  First,  viz. 
the  scene  of  the  Field  Full  of  Folk  (1.  iii),  only  that  now  Reason  and 
Conscience  appear  in  the  King*s  presence,  and  Reason  preaches  a  sermon 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  (N.B.  In  [a],  it  is  Conscience  who  is  the 
preacher.) 

115.  These  Pestilences.  There  were  three  (some  reckon  four)  terrible 
pestilences  at  this  period,  which  were  long  remembered,  and  proved  such 
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scourges  that  the  land  was  left  partly  untilled,  causing  severe  famines  to 
ensue.  They  took  place  in  1348  and  1349,  1361  and  1362,  and  1369;  a 
fourth  was  in  1375  and  1376.  The  two  first  are  really  the  ones  alluded 
to,  the  A-text  having  been  written  before  the  third  took  place.  The  first 
of  them  is  computed  to  have  begun  at  varying  dates.  Mr  Wright  gives 
an  extract  from  a  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  (MS.  Cotton,  Domit. 
A.  viii.,  fol.  124)  to  this  effect — *  Anno  Domini  m°.  ccc<*.  xlviij^.,  anno  vcro 
regni  regis  Edwardi  III  post  conquestum  xxxij^.,  incepit  magna  pestilentia 
in  Anglia,  ita  quod  vix  tertia  pars  hominum  remansit ; '  and  he  adds — 
*•  This  pestilence,  known  as  the  Mack  plague ^  [or  black  deaiK\  ravaged  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  in  general  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  people.  It  was  the  pestilence  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.  For  an  interesting  account  of  it,  see  Michelet*s 
Hist,  de  France,  iii.  342-349.'  See  also  the  marvellous  description  of  it 
by  Boccaccio  himself.  Lingard  says  that  it  reached  Dorchester  in  August, 
and  London  in  September,  1348.  Fabyan  says  it  began  in  August, 
1348.  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  in  The  Chronology  of  History,  p.  345,  says  it 
began  May  31,  1349,  which  is  surely  the  wrong  year.  A  fuller  account  is 
given  in  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers'  Hist,  of  Agricult.  and  Prices  in  England, 
i.  294,  who  says — *The  Black  Death  appeared  at  Avignon  in  Jan.  1348, 
visited  Florence  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  had  thoroughly  penetrated 
France  and  Germany  by  August.  It  entered  Poland  in  1349,  reached 
Sweden  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  and  Norway,  by  infection  from  England, 
at  about  the  same  time.' .  .  .  *  On  the  ist  Aug.  1348,  the  disease  appeared 
in  the  seaport  towns  of  Dorsetshire,  and  travelled  slowly  westwards  and 
northwards  .  .  to  Bristol.  ...  The  plague  continued  to  Oxford,  and  .  . 
reached  London  by  the  1st  of  November.  It  appeared  in  Norwich  on  the 
1st  of  January  [1349],  and  then  spread  northwards.'  It  terminated  on  the 
29th  September,  1349.  The  5^r^«// pestilence  is  the  one  to  which  William 
more  immediately  alludes.  It  lasted  from  August  15,  1361,  to  May  3, 
1362 ;  See  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  as  above.  Some  records  are  dated  from  the 
times  of  these  plagues.  Allusions  to  them  as  God's  punishments  for  sin 
are  common  in  the  writers  of  the  period.    See  the  next  note. 

117.  Southwest  wynd.  Tyrwhitt  first  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  allusion 
to  the  violent  tempest  of  wind  on  Jan.  15,  1362,  which  was  a  Saturday. 
He  refers  to  the  mention  of  it  by  Thorn,  Decem  Script,  col.  2122 ;  by 
Walsingham  (see  Riley's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  296)  ;  and  by  the  Continuator 
of  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  115.  The  last  notice  is  the  most  exact.  *A.D. 
m.ccc.lxii,  xv  die  Januarii,  circa  horam  uesperarum^  uentus  uehemens  notus 
Australis  Africus  tanti  rabie  erupit,'  etc.  Walsingham  calls  it  nothus 
Auster  AJricus,  It  is  alluded  to  by  many  other  chroniclers  also.  Fabyan 
says,  p.  475 — •  In  this  xxxvii  yere,  vpon  the  daye  of  seynt  Mauryce,  or  the 
xvdaye  of  Januarii,  blewe  so  excedynge  a  wynde  that  the  lyke  therof  was  nat 
seen  many  years  passed.  This  began  about  euynsong  tytne  in  the  South^ 
etc.  He  says  it  lasted  for  five  days.  We  find  the  same  notice  again  in  A 
Chronicle  of  London,  p.  65,  where  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  year 
1361  on  *  seynt  Maurys  day.'  This  means  the  same  year  (viz.  1361-2) , which 
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was  called  1561  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  1362 
afterwards ;  according  to  the  old  reckoning.  Fabyan  wrongly  calls  it  the 
day  of  St.  Maurice  ;  the  15th  of  Jan.  is  the  day  of  St.  MauTy  a  disciple 
of  St.  Bennet  It  is  noticed  again  in  Hardyng's  Chronicles,  ed.  Ellis, 
1812,  p.  330 ;  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  308  ;  and  in  the  £ulo- 
gium  Historiarum,  ed.  Haydon,  iii.  229.  Blomefield  tells  us.  that  it  blew 
down  the  spire  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  second 
great  pestilence  was  prevailing  at  the  time.  Compare  the  prophecies  of 
John  of  Bridlington,  printed  in  Wright's  Political  Poems,  lib.  iii.  capp. 
Ip,  II. 

118.  These  judgments  (as  they  seemed  to  be)  were  looked  upon  as 
due  to  Prid^  because  it  was  the  chief  and  most  pernicious  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  ;  see  Pass.  vii.  3.    Cf.  Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  344. 

127.  Compare  Pass.  i.  24 ;  ix.  139-176. 

129.  Compare  note  to  Pass.  v.  11 1,  p.  57 ;  and  see  vii.  3. 

131.  Thomtne  Stowe^  &c.  A  difficult  passage.  Whitaker  has  Storu 
and  wynetiy  and  explains  it — ^  He  taught  Thom.  Stone  to  take  two  sticks, 
and  fetch  home  Felice,  his  spouse,  from  drinking  wine.'  This  does  not 
explain  pyne.  The  MSS.  have  S/ovrue,  stouue,  S/owe,  of  stowej  in  the 
Trinity  MS.  (R.  3. 14)  the  other  word  is  clearly  wyuenej  whilst  MS.  Laud 
656  has  the  unmistakable  form  wyfen;  and  Whitaker  himself  notes 
that  MS.  Phillipps  8252  has  the  form  wyvyn.  Like  kyn^ene,  clerken^  it  is 
a  genitive  plural,  and  as  pyne  invariably  means  punishment,  wyuen  fyne 
is  only  one  more  allusion  to  the  women's  punishment,  the  cucking-stooL 
I  suppose  the  sentence  to  mean  that  Tom  Stowe,  who  had  neglected  his 
wife  and  let  her  get  into  bad  ways,  or  who  had  allowed  her  to  be  punished 
as  a  scold,  had  much  better  fetch  her  honoe  than  leave  her  exposed  to 
public  derision.  Such  an  errand  would  require  a  strong  arm,  and  two 
staves  would  be  very  useful  in  dispersing  the  crowd.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  meant  that  he  is  to  beat  her,  for  then  one  would  have  sufficed ;  nor 
would  Reason  give  such  bad  advice. 

133.  Watte,  the  contraction  of  Water,  which  was  another  form  of 
Walter,  and  by  no  means  uncommon.  Cf. '  nout  Willam  {sic)  ne  Water;  * 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  340;  cf.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  I.  35. 

134.  Nothing  so  invited  satire  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  females. 
Chaucer  makes  the  wife  of  Bath's  to  have  weighed  ten  pounds!  The 
hsur  was  generally  enveloped  in  a  caul  of  net-work  of  gold,  which  fitted 
close  to  both  sides  of  the  face.  Thus,  in  the  Crede,  we  read  of 'great- 
headed  queans,  with  gold  by  the  eyes^  1.  84. 

Even  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Edw,  I.,  we  find  that  only  ladies  of  the 
upper  class  were  permitted  to  wear  furred  hoods  ;  Liber  Albus,  p.  584. 

135.  Bette  was  a  male  name,  and  has  already  been  applied  to  a  beadle ; 
Pass.  iiL  iii.  It  was  a  mere  variation  of  Bat,  a  shortened  form  of 
Bartholomew ;  see  Bardsley's  English  Surnames,  p.  72.  Of  course  bad 
means  'commanded';  Mr.  Bardsley  seems  to  have  taken  it  to  be  an 
adjective ! 

VOL.  u.  F 
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136.  Beton  was  a  female  name,  as  shewn  by  the  context,  and  by  Pass, 
vii.  353.  It  was  a  pet  name  for  Beatrice ;  see  Bardsley's  English  Surnames, 
p.  58  and  Index.  Beton  was  probably  Bette's  daughter. 
.  138.  Wynnynge  means  success  in  business,  gain  by  trading.  Forwene 
means  to  spoil  by  over-indulgence  (lit  to  far-wean^  i.  e.  to  wean  amiss), 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation.  'De  unwise  man  & 
fonvened  child  habbe^  bo¥e  on  lage ;  for  }>at  hie  habben  willed  bo^e 
here  wil ; '  i.  e.  the  unwise  man  and  the  spoilt  child  have  both  one  law 
<custom) ;  for  they  both  desire  to  have  their  will ;  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (2nd 
Series),  ed.  Morris,  p.  41.  Cf.  A.  S.  forwened^  proud,  i.e.  spoilt,  over-in- 
dulged ;  and  see  Rich.  Redeles,  i.  27,  where  William  says  of  King  Richard's 
courtiers  that  they  'walwed  in  her  yr^v&  forweyned  in  here  youthe.' 
The  advice  is  addressed  to  the  chapmen  or  traders,  and  means — *  let  no 
success  in  your  business  induce  you  to  spoil  your  children  in  their  infancy.' 
In  the  A-text,  the  line  means — '  let  them  lack  no  awe,  whilst  they  are 
young.'  In  the  next  line  (of  the  B-text  only)  the  advice  is  continued  thus  : — 

*  nor  (allow  yourselves)  to  please  them  unreasonably,  on  account  of  any 
virulence  (lit.  power)  of  a  pestilence.'  It  is  worth  observing  that  U.  36-41 
of  the  B-text  do  not  appear  in  [a] ;  and  consequently,  by  the  time  they 
were  added,  both  the  third  and  fourth  pestilences,  viz.  of  1369  and  I375,had 
taken  place.  Hence  there  was  additional  reason  to  fear  that  the  anxiety 
to  rear  children  would  lead  to  excessive  indulgence  to  them. 

(b.  5.  38.)  The  leuere  childe^  etc. ;  *  to  the  dearer  child,  the  more 

teaching  is  necessary.'  This  was  a  common  proverb,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Wright,  and  is  found  in  the  proverbs  of  Hendyng,  written  about  1300 
— ^  Luef  child  lore  byhouethy  Quoth  Hendyng.'  See  Specimens  of  Early 
English,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  36  ;  or  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  p.  no;  and  cf. 
Hazlitt's  Early  Pop.  Poetry,  voL  i.  p.  191.  The  original  source  is  Prov. 
xiii.  24 — '  Qui  parcit  uirgae,  odit  filium  suum ;  qui  autem  diligit  illum^ 
instanter  erudit.* 

142.  ThcU  hijpreche^  that  which  they  preach.    Cf.  B.  iv.  122. 

144.  Religion^  religious  orders,  as  in  Pass.  x.  36.  Religious  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  four  lines  below.    Religiuns  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  religious  communities ; '  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  24. 

146.  This  idea  is  enlarged  upon  in  11.  147-178  below;  and  this  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  the  latter  passage,  which  in  the  B-text  was 
in  a  different  place  (viz.  in  the  tenth  Passus)  was  shifted  so  as  to  occupy 
its  present  position. 


Note  the  sudden  leap  liere,  fix>m  B.  6.  48  (A.  6.  80)  to  B. 
10.  202  (A.  11.  201).  The  passages  in  small  type  appear  again  in 
their  proper  places-;  see  p.  808  of  the  text. 

147.  The  passage  contained  in  11.  147-180  answers  to  B.  x.  292-329, 
and  a  part  of  it  answers  also  to  A.  xi.  201-210.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  first  of 
the  passages  inserted  in  the  C-text  from  a  later  portion  of  the  A-  and  B- 
texts.  It  is  now  made  to  form  a  part  of  Reason's  sermon,  instead  of  part 
of  Scripture's  discourse.    It  shortens  the  latter,  and  comes  in  much  more 
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naturally  as  a  part  of  the  former.    The  change  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  skilfully  managed. 

Lines  291-303  of  the  B-text  are  found  in  one  MS.  only  (MS.  R.). 

By  *  Gregory  the  great  clerk '  is  meant  pope  Gregory  I.,  sumamcd  the 
Great,  bom  about  A.D.  544,  died  a.d.  604.  But  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  find  the  passage  referred  to.  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  note  to  1. 1 79  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  says, '  the  text  alluded  to  is  attributed  by  Gratian, 
Decret,  P.  ii.  Cau.  xvi.  Q.  i.  c.  viii.  to  a  Pope  Eugenius— "  Sicut  piscis  sine 
aqua  caret  uita,  ita  sine  monasterio  monachus." '  William  quotes  it  from 
his  'morales'  [b],  i.e.  from  the  *'  Moralium  Libri  xxxiv/  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Gregory's  works.  The  phrase  *  Gregori  the  grete  clerk '  occurs 
again  in  Pass.  xxii.  270;  q.v.  In  Kingsley's  The  Hermits,  p.  74,  a 
quotation  is  given  from  the  life  of  St.  Antony  by  Athanasius,  published 
by  Heschelius  in  161 1,  in  which  monks  who  stay  away  from  their  retreats 
are  likened  to  fishes  upon  dry  land. 

151.  Rote\  andsteruethy  becomes  rotten  and  dies.  In  [a]  and  [b]  we 
find  roileihy  the  meaning  of  which,  in  this  passage,  is  (probably) — wanders 
about,  ranges  about  restlessly.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  words  which  assume  the  form  roil,  Mr.  Wedgwood  rightly 
points  out  the  distinction  between  the  verb  to  roil  or  rile  in  the  sense 
of  to  disturb,  trouble,  vex,  and  the  same  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  range 
about  restlessly.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  Cleveland  Glossary,  gives  ^Roil^ 
V.  n.  to  romp  or  play  boisterously,  to  make  a  petty  disturbance  by  riotous 
play,'  and  connects  this  with  Icel.  rugl  or  ruglan^  disturbance,  and  rugla^ 
to  disturb ;  after  which  he  cites  the  present  passage  of  Piers  the  Plowman. 
This  is,  I  suspect,  a  mistake  ;  since  the  Cleveland  verb  is  evidently  roil^  to 
disturb,  and  is  connected  with  rollick.  We  should  rather  take  notice  of 
the  following  passages,  as  being  more  to  the  point. 

In  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  Six-text,  D.  1.  653,  we  have — 
*  Man  shal  not  suffre  his  wyf  go  roule  aboute — ' 
where,  for  roule,  the  Lansdowne  MS.  has  roile. 

Roile  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  wander  about  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles, 
voL  ii.  p.  21,  col.  2.  We  find  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  436 — 'Roytyn,  or 
gon  ydel  a-bowte,  roytyn  or  roylyn,  or  gone  ydyl  abowte,  vagor,  discurroJ* 
In  Levins'  Manipulus  Vocabulorum,  we  have  *to  Royle  abroad,  diuagarij^ 
cd.  Wheatley,  p.  214,  1.  43.  In  Harman's  Caveat  (ed.  Fumivall,  p.  31) 
we  read  of  rascals  that  *  wyll  wander,*  of  whom  he  says  again — *  These 
vnrewly  rascales,  in  their  royfynge,  disperse  themselues  into  seuerall 
companyes,'  etc.  Compare  also — '  he  will  not  wander  nor  rcyle  so  farre 
aboute;'  Turberville,  Book  of  Venerie,  ed.  1575,  p.  141.  And  again — 
'  royling  aboute  in  ydlenes  ; '  Sir  T.  More,  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies, 
cd.  1557,  p.  194,  col.  2. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  also  a  pair  of  substantives  which  take  the 
same  form,  and  are  respectively  connected  with  the  pair  of  verbs  already 
mentioned.  Thus  roil,  in  the  sense  of  a  romp,  a  hoyden,  a  big  ungainly 
woman,  may  be  referred  to  the  verb  roil^  to  disturb,  to  romp ;  whilst,  in 
connection  with  the  verb  roil,  to  wander  loosely  about,  we  find  the  sub- 
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stantive  roil  applied  to  a  staggering,  stumbling,  and  tired  horse.   I  give  two 
examples  of  the  latter. 

*  But  sure  that  horse  which  tyreth  like  a  roile^  etc 

Gascoigne's  Complaint  of  Phylomene  (qu.  by  Richardson). 
*  For  it  hath  ben  often  tymes  sene  that  by  the  good  swimming  of  horse 
many  men  haue  ben  saued ;  and,  contrary  wise,  by  a  timorouse  royle^ 
where  the  water  hath  vneth  come  to  his  bely,  his  legges  hath  foltred 
[falteredy  given  way]:  wherby  many  a  good  and  propre  man  hath 
perisshed;'  Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Govemour,  Book  I.  ch.  17;  ed.  1531. 
See  also  a  passage  from  Heywood  quoted  in  Dyce*s  Skelton,  ii.  379. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  sense  of  roileth  in  this  passage  is  *  plays  the 
vagabond  ; '  in  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  mendicant  friars. 

157-161.  *  The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages  hunted  with 
great  state,  having  a  large  train  of  retainers  and  servants ;  and  some  of 
them  are  recorded  for  their  skill  in  this  fashionable  pursuit.  Walter,  bp. 
of  Rochester,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  was  an  excellent  hunter, 
and  so  fond  of  the  sport,  that  at  the  age  of  fourscore  he  made  hunting  his 
sole  employment,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  (P.  Blen- 
sensis,  Epist.  Ivi.  p.  81.)  In  the  succeeding  century  an  abbot  of  Leicester 
surpassed  all  the  sportsmen  of  the  time  in  the  art  of  hare-hunting  (Knygh- 
ton,  apud  Decem  Scriptores,  p.  263) ;  and,  even  when  these  dignitaries 
were  travelling  from  place  to  place,  upon  affairs  of  business,  they  usually 
had  both  hounds  and  hawks  in  their  train.  Fitzstephen  assures  us,  that 
Th.  k  Becket,  being  sent  as  ambassador  from  Henry  the  Second  to 
the  court  of  France,  assumed  a  state  of  a  secular  potentate ;  and  took  with 
him  dogs  and  hawks  of  various  sorts,  such  as  were  used  by  kings  and 
princes  (Stephanid.  vit.  S.  Thorn.) ; '  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  ed. 
Hone,  p.  II.  See  also  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ed.  1840,  ii.  57;  Polit. 
Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  327 ;  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  3086-9;  Wyclif  s 
Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  520. 

See  also  The  Ploughman's  Tale,  in  Wright's  Political  Poems,  i.  307, 
334,  especially  noting  the  lines  where  the  author  says  it  is  not  right 
'  That  a  man  should  a  monke  ''  lord "  call 
Ne  serve  on  knees,  as  a  king* — 
which  hints  at  the  same  practice  as  is  mentioned  in  our  text,  1.  162. 

159.  For  lovedaySy  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  196,  p.  47. 

160.  The  verb  to  prike,  meaning  to  ride  about,  is  the  verb  usually 
employed  by  the  poets  and  ballad-writers. 

*The  tanner  seyde — "what  manner  man  are  ye?" 

*  A  preker  ahowt^  seyd  the  kyng,  "  in  manye  a  contre.*" 

The  King  and  the  Barker ;  in  Hazlitt's  Early  Pop.  Poetry,  i.  5- 
The  word  poperitk  [a]  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence ;  I  know  of  no  other 
instance  of  its  use. 

164.  *  Little  had  lords  to  do ; '  i.  e.  lords  might  have  found  something 
better  to  do.  The  form  a-do  is  doubtless  short  for  at  dOy  as  proved  by  the 
instances  in  Matzner's  Engl.  Gramm.  vol.  iii.  p.  58  ;  the  word  at  being  (as 
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in  Icelandic)  the  usual  sign  of  an  infinitive  of  purpose.    Hence,  for  a-do 
[c],  we  find  to  done  in  [b]. 

165.  The  sense  is — ^  to  men  belonging  to  religious  orders,  who  do  not 
care  though  the  rain  falls  on  their  altars ; '  i.  e.  who  do  not  even  attempt 
to  repair  the  roofs  of  their  churches,  though  the  rain  falls  on  the  altar 
itself.  This  passage  is  cleared  up  by  the  following  words  of  Wyclif. 
'Also  freris  bylden  mony  grete  chirchis  and  costily  waste  housis,  and 
doystris  as  hit  were  castels  .  .  .  where- thorw  parische  chirchis  . . .  ben 
payred \impaired\^2Xi^  in  mony  placis  undone . . .  For,  by  ))is  newhousinge 
of  freris,  \ofhit  rayne  on  \o  outer  of  \o  parische  churche^  Jk)  blynde  puple 
is  so  disseyved  fat  J)ei  wil  ra)>er  gif  to  waste  housis  of  freris  ))en  to  parische 
chirchis,'  etc ;  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  380.    C£  1.  176  below. 

166.  *  That  is,  where  they  have  vicars  of  their  own  body,  residing  on 
their  appropriated  benefices  ;  *  Whitaker. 

169.  This  famous  prediction,  so  curiously  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  certainly  written  before  the  event,  as  Warton  remarks, 
being  found  in  MSS.  written  before  A.  D.  1400.  It  was  merely  due  to  the 
prevalent  views  as  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  king ;  see  Gower's 
Confessio  Amantis,  ed.  Pauli,  iii.  381 ;  and  cf.  Pass.  i.  148-157 ;  iii. 
245-248  ;  iv.  381-385;  V.  166-175  ;  etc.  Wyclif  was  of  the  like  opinion. 
'For  si]y  clerkis  ben  lege  men  to  kingis  in  whos  landis  ]>ei  ben  inne,kyngis 
han  j)ower  of  God  to  punische  hem  in  Goddis  cause,  boj^e  in  bodi  and  in 
catel ; '  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  ii.  88. 

171.  Ducange  gives  monialis  with  sense  of  *a  nun;'  and  moniale^ 
*a  nunnery.*  For  an  explanation  of  canon^  see  the  word  in  Hook's 
Church  Dictionary.  *  Regular  canons  were  such  as  lived  under  a  rule^ 
that  is,  a  code  of  laws  published  by  the  founder  of  that  order.  They 
were  a  less  strict  sort  of  religious  than  the  monks,  but  lived  together 
under  one  roof,  had  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order ;  *  etc.,  etc.  See  WycliPs  Works, 
i.  216  ;  iii.  345  ;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  notes  on  p.  372. 

172.  I  do  not  know  whence  the  Latin  phrase  is  taken.  The  nearest 
Biblical  passage  is  in  Levit.  xxv.  10: — 'Reuertetur  homo  ad  posses- 
sionem suam,  et  unusquisque  rediet  ad  familiam  pristinam ; '  which  has 
reference  to  the  year  of  jubilee.  This  may  be  the  passage  intended ; 
cf.  Pass.  iv.  455-480,  and  the  note  to  iv.  456,  p.  51.    Cf  Jerem.  vi.  16. 

(b.  10.  321.)  Beatus  vir  means  the  first  Psalm,  so  called  from  the 

first  two  words.    The  *  teaching '  is  that  of  the  6th  verse — *  the  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish.' 

173.  The  Latin  version  has — '  Hi  in  curribus,  et  hi  in  equis :  nos  autem 
in  nomine  Domini  Dei  nostri  inuocabimus.  Ipsi  obligati  sunt,  et  ceci- 
derunt :  nos  autem  surreximus  et  erecti  sumus  ; '  Ps.  xix.  8,  9  (Vulgate). 
Cf.  Psalm  XX.  7,  8,  in  the  A.  V.  The  allusion  is  to  the  use  of  horses  by 
the  monks  ;  see  note  to  1.  157,  p.  68. 

174-176.  The  two  texts  vary  very  much  here.  The  sense  is — *  Friars 
shall,  in  that  day,  find  bread  in  their  refectory  without  having  to  beg 
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for  it,  sufficient  for  them  to  live  upon  for  ever  after ;  and  Constantine 
shall  be  their  cook,  and  the  coverer  {or  recoverer)  of  their  church '  [c]  ; 
or — *And  then  shall  friars  find  in  their  refectory  a  key  of  Constantine's 
coffers,  wherein  is  the  property  that  Gregory's  spiritual  children  have 
spent  so  ill'  [b].  The  vford. /reitouTj  corrupted  \o  fratery  or  Jratry^  is 
used  by  Tyndal  to  signify  a  refectory  (TyndaPs  works,  Parker  Society, 
ii.  98)  ;  and  described  in  a  note  to  Grindal  (Works,  Park.  Soc.  272,  note). 
Mr.  Cutts  says — *it  would  answer  to  the  great  chamber  of  mediaeval 
houses,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  Combination-room  of  modem 
colleges ; '  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  80.  It  was 
not  necessarily  the  common  hall,  but  might  be  a  separate  room ;  and 
it  would  appear  probable,  from  some  quotations  given  in  Fosbroke's 
Antiquities,  that  the  monks  dined  in  the  freitour  on  feast-days^  which 
is  probably  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  place.  C£  Pierce 
the  Ploughman's  Crede,  11.  203,  212,  220,  284,  701 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  27 ;  Wright's  Polit.  Songs,  p.  331 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  13 ;  Wyclif  s 
Works,  i.  292.  Halliwell  refers  also  to  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672, 
pp.  7,  124,  126.  ^Freytowre,  refectorium  ; '  Prompt.  Parv.  ^  A  frayter 
or  place  to  eate  meate  in,  refectorium  ;'  Withal's  Diet.,  ed.  1608,  p.  250. 
The  original  form  was  the  O.  Fr.  refretoir^  from  Lat.  refectorium. 

The  allusion  to  Constantine  is  explained  in  the  note  to  xviii.  220,  q.  v. 

The  word  couerer  may  either  mean  *  one  who  covers  ;  *  i.  e.  one  who 
provides  or  mends  a  roof,  in  allusion  to  1.  165 ;  or  it  may  mean  'one  who 
recovers  or  restores,'  since  keuere  or  couere  is  sometimes  thus  used ; 
Will,  of  Paleme,  1521.  By  *  Gregory's  god-children'  is  meant  the  monks 
of  England,  because  the  monastic  state  was  introduced  into  England 
by  St.  Augustine,  who  was  sent  hither  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
A.D.  596. 

Our  author  seems  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  friars 
should  be  supported  by  some  kind  of  regular  endowment,  under  state 
control.  This  was  a  strange  remedy  to  suggest,  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  any  plan  better  than  their  subsistence  upon  alms. 

177.  The  *  abbot  of  England'  [c]  is  a  less  happy  phrase  than  the 
*  abbot  of  Abingdon '  [b].  Mr.  Wright  says — *  There  was  a  very  ancient 
and  famous  abbey  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
was  abbot  there.  It  was  the  house  into  which  the  monks,  strictly  so 
called,  were  first  introduced  in  England,  and  is,  therefore,  very  properly 
introduced  as  the  representati/e  of  English  monachism.'  An  excellent 
account  of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  will  be  found  in  Timbs's  Abbeys  and 
Castles  of  England,  ii.  197-199. 

178.  On  here  crouneSy  on  their  shaven  crowns  ;  alluding  to  the  tonsure, 
as  usual.  This  is  a  poor  and  unlucky  alteration,  since  the  B-text  has 
of  a  fynge.  However,  the  C-text  has  the  word  kyng  in  the  line  follow- 
ing.    For  the  Latin,  see  Isaiah  xiv.  4,  5,  6. 

181-197.  Much  altered  from  B.  v.  49-56,  and  not  found  in  [a].  The 
advice  to  the  king  and  nobles  to  cherish  the  commons  is  lengthened, 
and  made  more  emphatic,  11.  183-191  being  new.    Four  lines  are  added 
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in  the  advice  to  the  pope ;  U.  194-197.  But  the  advice  to  the  lawyers 
is  omitted. 

185y  186.  ^  Let  not  counsel  of  any  kind,  nor  any  avarice  part  you ; 
so  that  one  understanding  and  one  will  may  keep  all  that  you  have  the 
charge  of.' 

198.  Here  all  three  texts  once  more  come  together.  The  poet  advises 
those  who  had  been  wont  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Compostella  or  to  Rome 
to  try  and  find  out  the  way  to  Sat'nf  Truth.  This  subject,  of  performing 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Truth,  is  taken  up  again  at  Pass.  viii.  155- 
iBl  ;  see  especially  viii.  157,  177.  By  Scant  Truth  is  here  meant  the 
Truth  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

200.  A  usual  ending  of  a  homily  was — '  Qui  cum  patre  et  spiritu  sancto 
uiuit  et  regnat  per  omnia  secula  seculorum.  Amen  ;'  Old  £ng.  Homilies, 
ed.  Morris,  ii.  115.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  to  substitute  yfZ;'^  for 
spiritu  sancto,     CL  Chaucer,  Somp.  Tale,  1.  26. 


NOTES   TO  PASSUS  VIL 


1.  *  Then  ran  Repentance,  and  repeated  his  (i.  e.  Reason'is)  theme,  and 
made  Will  weep  water  with  his  eyes.'  IViti  means  the  author  himself, 
who  elsewhere  calls  himself  Will  in  the  same  off-hand  manner.  Cf.  Pass. 
jL^  ;  xi.  71  ;  also  B.  8.  12^  ;  15.  148  ;  and  A.  12.  51,  84,  94.    Cf.  also—       ^  //  ^ 

*  wepte  water  with  his  eyghen  ; '  B.  14.  324.     /\  ' 

3.  Here  begins  the  Confession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Few  sub- 
jects are  more  common  in  our  old  authors  than  this  one,  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  See,  for  instance,  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale,  passim; 
iElfrids  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  219 ;  WycliPs  Works,  iii.  225  ;  the 
Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton,  pp.  198-204 ;  Religious  Pieces  (ed.  Perry, 
E.  E.  T.  S.),  pp.  II,  22;  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris, 
p.  16  ;  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds,  chapter  viii.,  as  described  in  Warton's 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  ii.  387  ;  Political,  Religious,  and  Love 
Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  215  ;  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  ed. 
Fumivall,  p.  62 ;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  bk.  i.  c.  4 ;  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  Ancren  Riwle  each  of  these  sins  is  represented  by  some  animal ; 
so  that  we  have  (i)  the  Lion  of  Pride  ;  (2)  the  Nedder  (or  Adder)  of 
Envy ;  (3)  the  Unicorn  of  Wrath ;  (4)  the  Scorpion  of  Lechery ;  (5) 
the  Fox  of  Avarice ;  (6)  the  Sow  of  Gluttony ;  and  (7)  the  Bear  of  Sloth. 
Our  author  was  probably  aware  of  these  symbols,  for  he  says  of  a  proud 
man  that  he  was  *as  a  lyon  on  to  loke,'  B.  13.  302 ;  of  Envy^  that  he 
had  an  adder's  tongue,  B.  5.  87  ;  and,  in  describing  Gluttony^  he  speaks 
of  *  two  greedy  sows^  vii.  398. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sins,  with  their  Latin  and  Middle-English 
names,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  C-text  of  Piers  the  Plow- 
man.    (N.B.  By  *  A.  R.'  is  meant  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  276 ;  and  by 

*  A.  L*  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  159.) 
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1.  Superbia  (Pride) ;  prude,  A.  R. ;  prede,  A.  I. 

2.  Inuidia  (Envy);  onde,  A.  R.;  enuie,  A.  I. 

3.  Ira  (Anger) ;  wre^S^,  A.  R. ;  felhede,  &r  hate,  A.  I. 

4.  Luxuria  (Lechery) ;  lecherie,  A.  R.  and  A.  I. 

6.  Auaritia  (Covetousness);  coueitise,  P.  PI. ;  giscunge.  A,  R. ;  auarice, 
or  couaytyse,  or  scarsnesse,  A.  I. 

6.  Gula  (Gluttony) ;  giuemesse,  A.  R.;  glotounye,  A.  I. 

7.  Accidia  (Sloth) ;  slouh¥e,  A.  R. ;  onlosthede,  or  slacnesse,  A.  I. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  their  opposites  or  remedies  : 

1.  Humilitas  (Humility);  edmodnesse,  A.  R. ;  bo^samnesse,  A.  I. 

2.  Cariias  (Charity,  Love) ;  luue,  A.  R. ;  loue,  A.  L 

3.  Patientia  (Patience) ;  )>olemodnesse,  A.  R. ;  mildnesse,  A.  I. 

4.  Castiias  (Chastity) ;  chastete,  A.  I. 
6.  Eleemosyna  (Bounty) ;  largesse,  A.  I. 

6.  Abstinentia  (Abstinence) ;  sobrete,  A.  I. 

7.  Uigilantia  (Business) ;  gostlich  gledscipe,  A.  R. ;  proucsse,  A.  I. 
All  of  these  remedies  are  mentioned  in  Pass.  viii.  272-275,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  'pees'  is  put  in  the  place  of  Business  or  Watchfulness. 

Of  all  the  seven  sins,  Pride  is  considered  as  the  chief,  and  the  root  and 
spring  of  all  the  rest.    It  is  expressed  in  Shakespeare  by  ambition; — 
'Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.'— Henry  VIII.  iii.  2.  441. 
Cf.  note  to  Pass.  iL  105.    It  is  singular  that  it  is  the  only  vice  which 
William  personifies  by  a  female.    He  doubtless  does  so  with  particular 
reference  to  extravagance  in  dress,  to  repress  which  a  special  Statute  was 
passed  in  1363 ;  see  Lingard,  iv.  91  {note).    In  the  C-text,  however,  is  a 
long  additional  passage  (11.  14-60),  in  which  the  confession  of  Pemel 
Proud-heart  is  supplemented  by  that  of  a  male  example  of  Pride.    Cf. 
Pass.  xxii.  -^yj* 

6.  An  Aeire,  i.e.  a  hair-shirt.  It  is  said  of  a  good  widow,  that  'she 
made  greate  abstynence,  and  wered  the  kayre  vpon  the  Wednesday  and 
vpon  the  fryday ;'  Knight  de  la  Tour,  ed.  Wright,  p.  193.  The  same  is 
said  of  Saint  Cecilia  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  Ta»  15601 ;  and  of  the  Lady 
Margaret ;  Memoir  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  by 
C.  H.  Cooper,  p.  76. 

14.  In  revising  his  work  for  the  last  time,  William  made  one  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  fact  is  that,  in  his 
B-text,  the  poet  did,  to  some  extent,  enlarge  upon  the  favourite  and 
common  subject  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  twice  over;  once  in  the  proper 
place  (B.  Pass.  V.),  and  a  second  time,  in  describing  the  character  of 
Haukyn,  the  active  man  (B.  Pass.  XIII).  But,  on  revising  his  work, 
he  saw  how  much  could  be  gained  by  combining  the  two  sets  of  descriptions 
in  one,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  few  alterations  and  additions. 
Accordingly,  the  description  of  Haukyn's  pride  (B.  13.  278-313)  was  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  allegorical  character  of  Pride  (C.  vii. 
30-60).    The  result  is  that  the  poet  now  gives  us  two  examples  of  Pride  ; 
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one,  Pcmel  Proud-heart,  a  female  character,  11.  3-13 ;  and  a  second, 
named  simply  Pride,  a  male  character,  11.  i4-6a 

16.  Vnboxomey  disobedient.  The  right  word,  because  buxomnesse, 
i.  e.  obedience  or  humility,  was  considered  as  the  opposite  virtue  to  pride ; 
see  note  to  1.  3.    Cf.  1.  19. 

20.  Demedy  i.  e.  I  judged  others ;  the  nominative  /  must  be  supplied. 
So  also  before  scorned  in  L  22. 

27.  *  Seeming  to  be  a  sovereign  (or  principal)  one,  wheresoever  it  befell 
me  {or  fell  to  my  lot)  to  tell  any  tale,  I  believed  myself  wiser  in  speaking 
or  in  counselling  than  any  one  else,  whether  clerk  or  layman.' 

30.  Here  begins  the  supplementary  passage,  introduced  into  this  place 
from  what  was  the  description  of  Haukyn  in  [b]. 

31.  (b.  13. 279.)  Ichhaue^  I  possess.  His  apparel  was  more  costly  than 
his  property  warranted. 

32.  (b.  13. 280.)  Me  wilnyngey  myself  desiring ;  hym  willynge  [b],  him- 
self desiring.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  A.  S.  idiom,  according  to  which  two 
ablatives  or  datives  could  be  used  together  like  the  Latin  ablative  absolute ; 
see  Vernon's  A.S.  Grammar,  p.  75.  Aueyr  «=  Fr.  avoir ^  i.e.  property. 
See  Avere^  Avoir  in  Halliwell.    This  line  is  partly  repeated  at  1.  41. 

35.  (cf.  b.  13.  282.)  For  eny  vndemymyngey  in  spite  of  any  reproof. 
This  use  of  for  is  not  uncommon ;  cf.  Matzner,  Engl.  Gramm.  vol.  ii.  pt. 
i.  p.  444. 

37.  (b.  13.  284.)  Pope-holy^  lit.  holy  as  the  pope ;  but  used  to  mean 
hypocritical.  This  odd  word  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  230. 
The  word  occurs  four  times  in  Skelton,  i.  209, 1. 24  ;  216, 1.  247  ;  240, 1. 472 ; 
386, 1.  612  ;  in  Barclay,  Ship  of  Fooles,  fol.  57,  ed.  1570  (^ed.  Jamieson,  i. 
154) ;  Polit  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  251. 

(b.  13.  291.)  *  And  especially  to  intermeddle,  where  he  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  matter.' 

46.  (cf.  b.  13.  298.)  And  for  ich  songe  shulle^  and  because  I  sang 
shrilly.    Skill  or  skull  for  shrill  is  not  uncommon. 

(b.  13.  299.)    That  is,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he  was 

liberal  in  lending  money,  though  he  knew  he  should  lose  it. 

58.  (b.  13.  31 1.) '  And  what  I  knew  and  was  capable  of,  and  of  what  kin 
I  came.' 

59.  (cf.  b.  13.  312.)  Wken  kit  to  pruyde  sounede,  when  it  tended  to  my 
pride,  when  it  contributed  to  make  me  proud.  This  use  of  sounen  is 
common ;  see,  e.g.  Chaucer's  Prologue,  1. 307 ;  Cant.  Tales,  Group  B.  3157, 
334B  ;  F.  517. 

60.  (cf.  b.  13.  313.)    See  Galat.  i.  10 ;  Mat.  vi.  24. 

62.  (cf.  b.  13.  314.)  In  the  account  of  the  Confession  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  the  confessor  is  Repentance  ;  in  that  of  the  Confession  of 
Haukyn  (B.  xiii),  the  confessor  is  Conscience.  In  the  revised  account  (C. 
Yii),  only  the  name  of  Repentance  is  retained. 

'  For  notes  to  B.  v.  72-76  (A.  v.  54-68),  see  1. 170  below,  p.  81. 
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63.  (b.  5. 76;  a.  5. 59.)  The  reader  should  compare  William's  descriptions 
of  Envy,  etc.,  with  the  descriptions  in  Dunbar's  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  and  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  bk.  i.  canto  iv.  Skelton 
probably  copied  hence  some  of  his  traits  of  Envy  in  his  Philip  the 
Sparowe,  11.  905-948.  But  the  famous  description  of  Envy  is  in  Ovid ; 
Metam.  ii.  775 — 

'  Pallor  in  ore  sedet ;    macies  in  corpore  toto,'  etc 
See  also  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale;  and,  in  particular,  consult  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  i,  sec.  2.  mem.  3.  subsec.  7. 

64.  Mea  culpa.  The  form  of  confession  contained  the  words — 
*  Peccaui  nimis  cogitatione,  locutione,  et  opere  :  mea  cuipa^  See  Proctor 
on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  193. 

(b.  5.  78.)  Apelet  was  a  pellet  or  ball  used  as  a  war-missile ;  see 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  iii.  553.  As  these  were  commonly  made  of  stone, 
the  comparison  '  pale  as  a  pellet '  is  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible. 

(b.  5.  79.)  Caurimauryj  evidently  the  name  of  some  coarse  rough 

material ;  see  the  Glossary.  It  is  worth  observing  that  in  Prof.  Rogers's 
Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  voL  ii.  p.  536,  there  is  a 
mention  of  the  buying  of  a  material  called  Taursmaurs  (together  with 
Persetum  and  Camelot,  i.  e.  perse  and  camelet)  in  the  year  1287.  I  much 
suspect  that  this  is  a  misprint  for  Caursmaurs^  as  the  letters  c  and  /  are 
often  written  alike  in  old  MSS. 

(b.  5.  80.)    Kirtely  a  kind  of  under-jacket,  worn  beneath  the  jacket 

or  kourteby.  The  very  various  explanations  given  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  was  loosely  used.  A  full  kirtle  was  a  jacket  and  petticoat ;  a 
hcUfkirtle  was  either  one  or  the  other ;  and  the  term  kirtle  alone  could 
signify  any  one  of  the  three.  The  context  must  always  be  considered. 
See  Gifford's  note  to  Cynthia's  Revels  (Johnson's  Works,  ii.  260),  quoted 
in  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  149 ;  my  note  to  P.  PI.  Crede,  1.  229 ;  Strutt,  Dress 
and  Habits,  p.  349. 

(b.  5.  87.)  Possibly  an  allusion,  as  already  hinted,  to  the  adder  as 

the  emblem  of  Envy.    Cf.  Ps.  cxL  3  ;  Rom.  iii.  13. 

(a.  5.  70.)  The  odd  reading  vemisch  (varnish)  is  inferior  to 

that  of  verious  (T)  or  vergeous  (U).  In  former  times,  verjuice  was  used 
as  a  sauce  with  boiled  capon,  crab,  goose,  &&  See  Verjuice  in  the  Index 
to  the  Babees  Book. 

(a.  5.  71.)     Walleth,  crtsXts  nausea.    Cf.  *  WdlsA,  insipid' 

in  Atkinson's  Cleveland  Glossary;  *  JVallowiskf  nsLUseous*  in  Halliwell. 
The  various  readings  give  walewithy  walwethj  which  shew  that  is  not  the 
more  usual  verb  walletiy  to  boil,  here,  though  the  sense  is  much  the 
same. 

(b.  5.  89.)  The  word  back-biting  is  rather  old.    We  find  it  in  the 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  82 ;  and  at  p.  86,  we  read  that '  BacbitareSy  ]«  bite% 
o¥re  men  bihinden,  beo^  of  two  maneres  ;  *  and  it  is  explained  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  them,  those  who  openly  speak  evil  of  others,  and  those 
who  pretend  to  be  friendly.  Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  Envy 
(Persones  Tale),  describes  five  kinds  of ' backbytyng.' 
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*—  (b.  5.  91.)  Gybbe^  Gib ;  short  for  Gilbert,  whence  Gibbs,  Gibson, 
Gibbons,  Gipps,  etc.  A  Gib-cat  means  a  male-cat ;  we  now  say  a  Tom- 
CaL    See  Gib-cat  in  Nares. 

(b.   5.  93.)   Palsgrave  has  *Wey  of  chese,  maige^    There  is  a 

peculiar  force  in  the  mention  of  Essex^  because  the  Essex  *  wey  *  was 
of  unusual  weight.  In  Arnold's  Chronicle,  ed.  181 1,  p.  263,  the  Suffolk 
wey  is  2  cwt.  32  lbs. ;  but  the  Essex  wey  is  3  cwt. 

(b.  5.  94.)    Ennuyed^  annoyed ;  various  readings  anoyed^  ennyedy 

enuyed  The  alliteration  shews  that  the  word  is  really  ennuyed^  annoyed, 
not  enuyedf  envied. 

(b.  5.  95.)  'And  lied  against  him  to  lords,  to  make  him  lose  his 

money.'    Cf.  Rom.  Rose,  6940. 

(b.  5.  loi.)  Hailse  hym  hendeliche^  greet  him  courteously ;  cf.  Pass. 

X.  309.  Tyrwhitt  (note  to  C.  T.  13575)  is  wrong  in  not  distinguishing 
between  hailsen^  to  salute,  greet  (I eel.  heilsa^  to  say  hcdl  to  one,  to  greet), 
and  halsen,  to  embrace,  and  sometimes  to  beseech  (A.  S.  healsian,  to  take 
round  the  neck).  But  Palsgrave  makes  the  distinction  correctly,  giving  *  I 
kaylse  or  greete,  le  salue^  and  *  I  halse  one,  I  take  hym  aboute  the  necke, 
laccolej  *  p.  577.  See  Aa/cA  in  Gloss,  to  Percy  Folio  MS. ;  hailsen  in 
Gloss,  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson;  and 
halsynge  in  1.  187  below. 

(b.  5.  107.)   *  Christ  give  them  sorrow ;'  a  form  of  cursing ;  repeated 

in  Pass.  xx.  307.  The  *  bowl '  and  the  *  broken  (i.  e.  torn  or  ragged)  sheet ' 
were  things  of  small  value,  yet  Envy  could  not  refrain  from  cursing  the 
thief.  The  bowl  was  probably  a  wooden  one,  used  to  contain  scraps  of 
broken  victuals.  It  was  also  used  for  washing  out-of-doors,  and  was 
thus  easily  lost.  It  also  meant  a  large  drinking-cup ;  see  note  to  1. 
420,  p.  93. 

The  expression  *  broken  sheet '  sounds  odd,  but  it  is  a  provincial  expres- 
sion. Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  ed.  1790,  has — ^  Breaks  to  break, 
to  tear.  Hampshire.  In  this  county  break  is  used  for  tear^  and  tear 
for  break;  as  "  I  have  c^tom  my  best  decanter  or  china  dish ; "  "  I  have  a- 
broke  my  fine  cambrick  apron."  *  So  also  we  find  mention  of  a  *  broken 
surplice,  with  manye  an  hole  ; '  Test,  of  Love,  pt.  ii,  in  Chaucer's  Works, 
etc.,  ed.  1561,  fol.  ccxcvi,  col.  2. 

(b.  5.  no.)  In  [b]  it  is  Eleyne  [Ellen],  a  female,  who  has  the  new 

coat ;  in  [a]  it  is  Heyne^  a  male.  The  coat  was  an  article  of  female  as 
well  as  of  male  attire ;  see  Solomon's  Song,  v.  3. 

(b.  5.  III.)    Andcd  \e  webbe  after,  and  (I  wish  that)  the  whole 

piece  of  cloth  (from  which  the  coat  was  cut)  was  mine  too. 

(b.  5.  112,)  Of,  at    Uketky  pleases.    Chaucer  says  of  envy  that  it 

is  *sorwe  of  other  mennes  prosperite  ;  and,  after  the  word  of  seint 
Austyn,  it  is  sorwe  of  other  mennes  wele,  and  joye  of  other  mennes 
harm.' 

(b.  5.  114.)  *And  I  judge  that  they  do  ill,  where  I  do  much 

worse.' 

—  (b.   5.  115.)    'Whoever  reproves  me  for  it.'    Mr.  Wright  mis- 
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interprets  imdemymeth  in  his  Glossary.  Pecock,  in  his  Repressor,  uses 
the  word  oftto.  He  begins  that  work  with  '  Vndimyme  thou/  etc  as  a 
translation  of  the  Lat  *  argue '  in  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  It  is  very  common  in  Wy- 
ciif  s  Bible,  with  the  sense  of '  to  reprove,' '  to  blame.' 

(b.  5.  119.)  BitteTy  bittemesse.    *Thanne  cometh  eek  bitterness  of 

herte,  through  which  hittemesse  every  good  deede  of  his  neighebore 
seemeth  to  him  bitter  and  unsavery ;'  Chaucer ;  Persones  Tale,  De  Inuidia. 

43*  Here  there  is  a  sudden  leap,  from  B.  6. 119  to  B.  18.  326. 

69.  (b.  13.  325.)  Here,  again,  the  description  of  Haukyn's  envy  [b]  is 
shifted  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  Confession  of  Envy  ;  see  note  to  1.  14 
above,  p.  72. 

70.  (b.  13.  326.)  By,  concerning,  with  reference  to. 

74.  (b.  13.  330.)  The  right  reading  is  not  brendy  but  freiy  of  which 
vredey  vridey  in  some  MSB.,  are  variations  or  corruptions.  Fret  is  the 
past  tense,  as  in  xxi.  202,  being  often  used  as  a  strong  verb  in  Middle- 
English  ;  see  examples  in  Stratmann,  who  gives  the  {ormsfreetyfratyjret* 
The  comparison  is  excellent.  Envy  fretted  himself  internally,  just  as  the 
inner  edges  of  a  tailor's  pair  of  shears  grate  against  each  other  when  used. 

75.  (b.  13.  331.)  A  shappester  or  skepster  was  a  female  cutter-out  or 
shaper  of  garments,  and  not  a  female  sheep-shearer,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  asserted  by  Mr.  Timbs,  in  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old 
England,  p.  229.  '  Skepster  is  shapester^  one  who  shapes^  forms,  or  cuts 
out  linen  garments,  as  appears  from  Palsgrave,  v.  Schepstarre^  and  Nares, 
V.  Skepster;^  Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language,  by  G.  P. 
Marsh,  ed.  Smith,  p.  217.  The  word  is  not  in  the  original  edition  of  Nares, 
but  in  the  later  edition  by  Wright  and  Halliwell,  where  two  good  illustra- 
tions are  given.  *  A  sempster  or  skepster^  sutrix  ;  *  Withal's  Diet.  ed.  1608, 
p.  146 ;  and — *  Mabyll  the  skepster  chevissheth  her  [performs  her  work] 
right  well ;  she  maketh  surplys,  shertes,  breeches,  keverchifis,  and  all  that 
may  by  wrought  of  lynnen  cloth  ; '  Caxton's  Boke  for  Travellers.  Elyot 
also  renders  sarcinatrix  by  'a  skepster^  a  seamester.'  See  Notes  and 
Queries,  i  S.  i.  356. 

76.  (b.  13.  331.)    Ps.  X.  7 ;  Ps.  Ivi.  5  (Vulgate). 

(b.  13.  332.)  Z^  means  here  a  living  person,  a  man,  as  else- 
where. 

78.  (b.  13.  335.)  Crompej  cramp  ;  see  xxiii.  82.  For  this  affliction  the 
common  remedy  was  the  charm  called  a  cramp-ring,  i.  e.  a  ring  blessed  by 
the  king  upon  Good  Friday,  and  worn  by  the  sufferer ;  see  Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  i.  418.    For  carcUacley  see  note  to  Pass,  xxiii.  82. 

81.  (b.  13.  338.)  The  word  witck  was  formerly  used  of  both  sexes.  See 
the  quotations  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

83.  (b.  13.  340.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  cobbler  of  South wark, 
or  dame  Enuna  of  Shoreditch,  who  were  probably  famous  in  their  own 
day.  They  were  evidently  dealers  in  sorcery  and  charms  for  diseases. 
Cf.  note  to  Pass.  i.  225,  p.  20. 

iSF  Here  ends  the  second  insertion  from  B.  Pass.  ziil. 
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86.  Agrees  with  B.  5.  120  and  A.  5.  72.  At  1.  88,  the  agreement  is 
with  B.  5.  122  and  A«  5.  loo. 

87.  (b.  5.  121.  '  Envy  and  ill-will  are  difficult  things  to  digest.'  There 
are  other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  with  a  pair  of  nom- 
inatives ;  see  B.  5.  99. 

88.  This  question  is  addressed  by  Envy  to  his  confessor,  Repentance. 
*  Cannot  any  sugar  or  sweet  thing  (be  found  to)  assuage  my  swellings, 
nor  any  valuable  medicine  (or  expectorant,  d,  a)  drive  it  out  of  my 
heart,  nor  any  shame  or  confession  (relieve  me),  except  one  were 
(actually)  to  scrape  my  maw  ? '  A  forcible  way  of  expressing  the  question 
— *  can  none  but  the  most  violent  measures  relieve  my  moral  siclcness  ? ' 
Diapetddion  answers  almost  exactly  to  the  modem  barley-sugar,  being  a 
kind  of  sweet  stuff  twisted  into  a  thread,  and  used  to  relieve  coughs,  etc. 
The  prefix  cUa  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  '  tearme  set  before  medicinall 
confections  or  electuaries,  that  were  devised  by  the  Greeks.'  Hence  Life 
is  said  to  *  drive  away  death  with  dias  and  drugs  ; '  xxiii.  174  (see  note). 
The  termination  penidion  means  a  little  twist  (of  thread,  originally),  being 
a  diminutive  of  the  Greek  91^107,  a  thread.  'V\x\spenidion  became  >^^Vi^  in 
French,  and  pennet  in  English,  according  to  Cotgrave's  explanation,  who 
says — ^ Penide^  f.  a  pennet;  the  little  wreath  of  sugar  taken  in  a  cold.' 
Sec  Diet.  Universel  des  Sciences  ;  Paris,  3rd  ed.  1857 ;  par  M.-N. 
Bouillet ;  Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  vi.  202.  I  am  indebted  for  the  expla- 
nation of  this  word  to  Professsor  Morley. 

Compare — '  certes,  than  is  loue  the  medicyn  that  casteth  out  the  venym 
of  envye  fh)  mannes  hert ; '  Chaucer's  Pers.  Tale  ;  Rem.  cont.  Invidiam. 

93.  ^  I  am  sorry ;  I  am  but  seldom  otherwise.'  Surely  a  clever  re- 
joinder. 

96.  Nameliche^  especially.  Note  the  mention  of  London,  and  that  this 
passage  is  not  in  [a].  There  is  but  little  mention  of  London  in  [a] ; 
probably  because  the  author  was  not  much  acquainted  with  it  in  1362. 
The  C-tcxt  (L  95)  has— *I  am  a  broker  of  back-biting; '  but  the  B-text 
(L  130)  means — '  I  caused  detraction  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  broker, 
to  find  fault  with  other  men's  ware.'  That  is,  he  employed  brokers  to  de- 
preciate his  neighbour's  goods ;  ^««by.  The  oath  of  the  brokers  is  given 
at  p.  273  of  the  Liber  Albus.  On  backbiting^  see  note  to  B.  5.  89 
above,  p.  74. 

103.  Ira,  Curiously  enough,  William  entirely  omitted  this  vice  in  his 
earliest  version.  Seeing  his  mistake,  he  elaborated  the  character  with 
great  care.  He  makes  Wrath  to  have  been  a  friary  the  nephew  of  an 
abbess ;  he  was  first  employed  as  gardener  to  the  convent,  and  afterwards 
as  cook  in  the  kitchen ;  but,  in  [c],  the  mention  of  gardening  is  omitted. 
William  doubtless  refers  to  the  terrible  wrath  then  displayed  by  the  secular 
clergy  against  the  friars,  and  by  the  friars  against  them,  and  even  by  one 
order  of  friars  against  another. 

113.  '  Unless  I  had  weather  to  suit  me,  I  blamed  God  as  the  cause  of  it.' 
Compare  1.  Ili  with  Rich.  Redeles,  prol.  35. 

114.  Angres,  afflictions,  troubles,  crosses. 
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118.  Vorey  a  southern  form  oi  forty  means  a  course,  a  track.  Cf.  *heo 
nomen  heore  vore^  they  took  their  course,  Layamon,  1.  13667  ;  '  so  forleost 
)ie  hund  Yix^fore^  so  the  dog  loses  his  track ;  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  815 
(or  817). 

119.  *  And  prove  the  prelates  to  be  imperfect.'    Cf.  B.  5.  145. 

120.  '  And  prelates  complain  of  them,  because  they  (the  friars)  shrive 
their  parishioners.'  Cf.  B.  5.  142.  'For  comynly,  if  J)er  be  any  cursid 
iurour,  extorsioner,  or  avoutrer  \adulierer\y  he  wil  not  be  schryven  at  his 
owne  curat,  bot  go  to  a  flatryng  frere,  )>at  wil  asoyle  him  falsely  for  a 
iitel  money  by  ^eere,  )>of  he  be  not  in  wille  to  make  restitucioun  and 
leeve  his  cursid  synne ; '  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  394.  See  also 
Crede,  I.468  ;  Chaucer,  Prol.  218,  etc.  And  see  below,  Pass,  xxiii. 323-367. 

(b.  5.  138-150.)  A  slightly  difficult,  but  important  passage.    It 

means — '  I  (continually)  grafted  lying  tales  upon  limitors  and  lectors,  till 
they  bare  leaves  of  servile  speech,  to  flatter  lords  with,  and  afterwards  they 
blossomed  abroad  in  (my  lady's)  bower,  to  hear  confessions.  And  now 
there  is  fallen  therefrom  a  fruit,  so  that  folk  would  much  rather  shew  their 
schrifts  to  them,  than  shrive  themselves  to  their  own  parsons.  And  now 
that  the  parsons  have  found  out  that  friars  share  (the  profits  of  confession) 
with  them,  these  possessioners  preach  (to  the  people)  and  calumniate  the 
friars ;  and  the  friars  (on  the  other  hand)  find  them  to  be  in  fault,  as 
people  bear  witness,  (and  say)  that  when  they  preach  to  the  people,  in 
many  places  around  (it  will  be  found)  that  I,  i.  e.  Wrath,  go  with  them, 
and  teach  them  out  of  my  books.  Thus  both  parties  talk  about  spiritual 
power,  so  that  each  despises  the  other,  till  either  they  are  both  beggars, 
and  live  by  the  spiritual  authority  which  I  give  them,  or  else  they  are  all 
rich,  and  ride  about  (like  rich  people).  I  Wrath  never  rest  from  jfoUowing 
about  the  wicked  folk— for  such  is  my  grace.'  Wrath  here  insinuates  that 
the  quarrel  generally  terminates  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  the  secular 
clergy  turn  beggars  like  the  friars,  or  the  friars  obtain  wealth  enough  to 
buy  horses  like  the  secular  clergy.  The  quarrel  was,  as  to  which  should 
hear  confessions. 

—  (b.  5. 138.)  Limitours  were  members  of  a  convent  to  whom  a  certain 
limited  district  was  assigned  to  beg  in,  in  order  that,  each  mendicant 
having  a  certain  round  to  make,  no  fiEmiily  might  be  left  unsolicited. 
Bread,  bacon,  cheese,  logs  of  wood,  etc.,  were  often  ready  for  the  limitour 
when  he  called.  See  Massingberd's  £ng.  Reformation,  p.  no ;  Chaucer, 
Prol.,  1.  209  ;  and  Somp.  Tale,  1.  3. 

Ustres  are  lectors.  This  is  ascertained  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,  A.D.  1440.  '  Lyysterre  [vctrious  readings  lystyr, 
lystore,  listyr]  Lector*  The  editor,  Mr.  Way,  says  this  is  *  the  reader,  who 
occupied  the  second  place  in  the  holy  orders  of  the  Church.'  By  second 
place  is  meant  second  in  ascending  order.  But  I  am  told,  on  excellent  au- 
thority, that  lector  means  rather  a  lecturer,  or  occasional  preacher,  which 
gives  the  right  sense.  Mr.  Wrighfs  explanation  of  lister  is  wrong,  and 
the  absurd  guess  by  Mr.  Cutts  is  worse.    It  answers  to  an  O.  F.  Ustre^ 
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a  variant  of  Utre^  which  is  the  F.  fonn  of  Lat.  nom.  lector.  See  Limiters 
and  Lectors  in  the  Index  to  the  Parker  Soc.  publications. 

(b.  5.  144.)  Possessioneres ;  ace  Chaucer's  Sompnoures  Tale,  L  14. 

Tyrwhitt  says — *An  invidious  name  for  such  religious  communities  as 
were  endowed  with  lands.  The  Mendicant  orders  professed  to  live 
entirely  upon  alms.'  Mr.  Wright  says — *  the  regular  orders  of  monks, 
who  possessed  landed  property  and  enjoyed  rich  revenues/  etc  But  it  is 
clear  that,  in  the  present  passage,  a  possessioner  means  one  of  the 
beneficed  clergy^  as  the  vtojA  persones  is  used  as  an  equivalent.  And  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  this  same  explanation  will  suit  the  context  in 
Chaucer's  Sompnoures  Tale  much  better  than  if  we  suppose  monks  to  be 
intended.    Observe,  for  instance,  1.  19 : — 

*  Nought  for  to  holdc  a  prest  jolif  and  gay ; ' 
and,  farther  on,  the  friar  says, — 

'  These  curates  ben  ful  negligent  and  slowe ; ' 

*  This  every  lewed  vicary  or  persoun 

Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicyde,'  etc 

Nothing  can  give  us  so  clear  an  idea  of  a  friar  as  the  commencement  of 
this  tale  of  Chaucer's. 

In  other  passages,  possessioners  is  used  more  generally,  and  it  could  be 
applied  either  to  the  monks^  who  possessed  property  in  common,  or  to  the 
parochial  clergy^  who  possessed  it  as  laymen  did ;  as  pointed  out  in  the 
note  to  Bell's  Chaucer,  iii.  104. 

125.  It  is  clear  that  spiritucdte  here  means  spiritual  power,  authority, 
or  rank. 

129.  Hem  (or  hir)  were  leuere^  it  were  liefer  to  them  (or  to  her) ;  i.  e. 
they  (or  she)  had  rather  swoon  or  die.    See  Chaucer,  Prol.  293. 

133.  '  And  made  them  broths  of  various  scandals.'  Compare — '  then 
seme  potage,  as  wortes,  lowtes,  or  browes,  with  befe,  motion,  or  vele  ;  * 
Babees  Book,  p.  274.  Mr.  Fumivall  says  (ib.  p.  287) — *  These  are  broths 
of  beef  or  fish  boiled  with  chopped  herbs  and  bread ;  Household  Ordi< 
nances,  p.  461.  Others  are  made  ^'  with  swete  almond  my  Ike,"  ib.  See 
"  Joutus  de  Almonde,"  p.  15,  Liber  Cure;  also  pp.  47,  48.'  See  ^Jowtys, 
potage/  in  Prompt.  Parv. ;  Mandeville's  Travels,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  58 ; 
Gower,  ed.  Pauli,  iii.  161,  162. 

Chaucer  likewise  reproves  *  jangling'  near  the  end  of  his  *  De  Ira*  in 
the  Persones  Tale  ;  cf.  note  to  B.  proL  35,  p.  6. 

136.  A  prestesfile^  a  priest's  concubine,  as  Mr.  Wright  suggests  in  his 
Glossary,  such  being  a  meaning  of  the  French  fille.  So  in  Rob.  of 
Branne,  Handl.  Synne,  4540,  we  find — *  For  to  rage  wyth  ylkajj'/?.*  See 
File  and  Fyllok  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

136.  In  the  chapon-cote^  in  the  hen-house  [c] ;  in  chiritime^  at  cheny- 
time  [b].  *In  some  counties  cherry-fairs  are  frequently  held  in  the 
cherry-orchards.  They  are  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  and  as 
such  frequently  metaphorically  alluded  to  by  the  early  writers.  Thus 
Occleve,  De  Regim.  Princ.  ed.  Wright, p.  47 — "This  lyf,  my  sone,  is  but 
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a  chery-feyrej'*^'*  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  457.  See  Cherry-fair 
in  Halliwell's  Dictionary  ;  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  ii.  85. 

(b.  5. 162.)    I-made  (written  made  in  WCB)  is  the  first  person  of 

the  past  tense,  which  is  sometimes  found  with  the  prefix  /-  (A.S.  ge-). 
The  sense  is — I,  Wrath,  fed  them  with  wicked  words ;  lit.  I  prepared 
their  vegetables  with  wicked  words.  There  is  dearly  a  pun  here,  in  the 
contrast  of  words  with  worts.    Fluellen  makes  the  same  pun. 

138.  (b.  5.  163.)  Thow  lixty  thou  liest.    Cf.  Crede,  542. 

(b.  5.  165.)  Her  eyther^  each  of  them.    Other^  Uie  other. 

—  (b.  5.  166.)  Seynt  Gregorie.  *  It  appears  that  some  Abbesses  did 
at  one  time  attempt  to  hear  the  confessions  of  their  Nuns,  and  to  exercise 
some  other  smaller  parts  of  the  clerical  function ;  but  this  practice,  I 
apprehend,  was  soon  stopped  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  has  forbidden  it  in 
the  strongest  terms. — Decretal.  1.  v.  tit  38.  c.  x. ;'  Tyrwhitt,  Introd. 
Discourse  to  Cant.  Tales,  note  7.  Tyrwhitt  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
Decretal. 

(b.  5 .  167.)  Werepresty  should  be  a  priest,  i.  e.  should  hear  confessions. 

(b.  5. 168.)  Infamisj  so  in  the  MSS.     It  is  put  for  the  nom.  plural. 

Cf.  Pass.  xxii.  162. 

144.  '  Imparked  in  pews  ; '  i.  e.  fenced  in  by  the  pew  as  a  park  is  fenced 
in  by  palings ;  see  xviii.  13.  This  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  passage  in 
which  the  yroidpew  occurs.  It  also  supports  the  supposition  that  pews 
were  originally  for  women  only.  See  note  to  Peacock's  edition  of  Myrc, 
p.  74 ;  and  see  Pews  in  Index  to  Parker  Soc.  publications. 

145.  '  How  little  I  love  Letice  at-t he- Style.'  Letice  is  Lat.  Laetitia. 
From  '  at-the-style '  comes  the  name  Styles ;  see  Bardsley's  Eng. 
Surnames,  pp.  85,  90.    See  1.  207. 

146.  *  Because  she  received  the  holy  bread  before  me,  my  heart  begai) 
to  change  (towards  her).'  On  the  difference  between  'holy-bread'  and 
the  eucharistic  wafer,  see  Peacock's  edition  of  Myrc,  p.  89 ;  and  cf.  note 
to  Pass.  xvi.  210. 

149.  *Till  each  called  the  other  a  whore,  and  .(it  was)  off  with  their 
clothes ; '  i.  e.  with  their  outer  garments,  and  hoods,  which  they  tore  off 
each  other's  backs  and  heads. 

154.  Tkei  taken  hem  togeders,  they  take  counsel  together;  viz.  as  to 
what  punishment  they  shall  assign  to  me. 

156.  Chapitele-house^  chapter-house.  See  the  chapter-house  described 
in  Cutts's  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  79.  *  If  any  had 
a  complaint  to  make  against  any  brother,  it  was  here  made  and  adjudged. 
Convent  business  was  also  here  transacted.' 

157.  Baleysedy  punished  with  a  baleis  or  rod ;  see  Pass.  xii.  124.  The 
Prompt.  Parv.  has — *  Baleys,  virga'  Mr.  Way's  note  is — *  Hereafter  occurs 
in  the  Promptorium  "  5er€le,  baleys,  virgaP  Virga  is  rendered  "  a  ^erde 
or  a  rodde,"  Med.  and  Ort.  Voc. ;  and  such  the  baleys  seem  to  have  been, 
and  not  a  besom,  balai^  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word.  Matthew  Paiis 
(ed.  Wats,  p.  848)  relates  that  in  1252  a  person  came  to  perform  penance  at 
St.  Albans,  "  ferens  in  manu  virgam  quam  vulgariter  baleis  appellamus," 
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with  which  he  was  disciplined  by  each  of  the  brethren.  Wats,  in  the 
Glossary,  obsen'es,  "  Ita  Norfolcienses  mei  vocant  virgam  majorem,et  ex 
pluribus  longioribus  viminibus  ;  qualibus  utuntur  psedagog^  severiores  in 
scholis."  .  .  .  Forby  does  not  notice  it ;  but  the  verb  to  balase  occurs 
amongst  the  provincialisms  of  Shropshire/  See  M iss  Jackson's  S  hropshire 
Word-book.  The  quotation  from  Matthew  Paris  is  given  at  length  in 
Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  ii.  82,  note  53,  from  which  we 
further  learn  that  the  culprit  was  ^vestibus  spoliatus/  and  that  the  discipline 
was  administered  in  the  chapter-house, 

159.  Feble^  weak,  thin,  poor,  watery.  In  the  Praier  and  Complaynte  of 
the  Ploweman  (Harl.  Misc.  vi.  112),  the  poor  man  is  said  to  have  ^febeU 
mete,  ^si^febele  drink,  zn^feble  clothinge.'    Cf.  Havelok,  323. 

168,  169.  The  words  me  and  my  in  [b]  are  evident  blunders,  but  are 
found  in  most  of  the  MSS.  of  that  type  ;  perhaps  in  all.  Yet  Crowley 
has  hym  and  his^  and  probably  followed  his  copy.  In  the  C-text,  the 
author  has  altered  them  to  hym  and  hus  (=  his).  By  he^  is  meant 
Repentuice  ;  by  hym^  Wrath.  *  Esto  sobrius '  refers  to  the  text  *  Sobrii 
estote,'  I  Pet  v.  8. 

43"  In  the  earlier  texts,  the  description  of  Ijuxuria  oomes 
sooner ;  at  B.  6.  72  (A.  6.  54).  For  note  to  B.  5. 188  (A.  6. 107)  see 
note  to  C.  7. 196,  Just  below. 

170.  In  the  two  earlier  texts,  the  confession  of  Luxury  is  very  short. 
The  poet's  chief  warning  is  there  directed  against  getting  drunk  upon  a 
Saturday,  when  work  was  over  sooner  than  on  other  days,  as  it  was  the 
eve  of  Sunday.  The  votive  mass  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  upon 
Saturday,  and  hence,  in  her  honour, '  there  arose  a  custom,  amid  all  ranks, 
of  vowing  to  keep,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  a  rigid  fast  each  Saturday;' 
Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  281. 

174.  To  'drink  with  the  duck'  is  to  drink  water,  as  a  duck  does. 

43*  Here  oomes  in  the  third  insertion  from  B.  (13.  844-352). 

196.  (b.  5.  188.)  The  vice  of  Avarice  is  discussed  in  Burton,  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  i.  sec.  2.  mem.  3.  subsec.  12.  Cf.  Pass.  xvii.  80 ;  xxiii. 
121. 

197.  Heruyy  Harvey.    Skelton  has  the  same  name  for  a  covetous  man. 

'And  Haruy  Hafter^  that  well  coude  picke  a  male.' 

Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  35. 

198.  Bytelbrowedy  having  beetling  or  prominent  brows.  This  rather 
scarce  word  occurs  in  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson, 
1.  3824,  and  in  A  Balade  Pleasaunte,  stanza  3  (Chaucer's  Works,  ed.  1561, 
foL  344).  *  The  beetled  brawes  signifieth  malice,  cruelty,  letchery,  and  envy ;' 
Shepherdes  Kalender,  sig.  P  2.    See  also  Rom.  and  Juliet,  i.  4.  32. 

199.  'And  like  a  leathern  purse  his  cheeks  flapped  about ;  (they  were) 
even  longer  than  (i.  e.  hung  down  lower  than)  his  chin,  and  they  trembled 
with  age.' 

201.  *  His  beard  was  shaven  like  bondmen's  bacon '  [c] ;  i.  e.  cut  oflf  in 
rather  a  ragged  manner :  or^ '  His  beard  was  beslobbered,  as  a  bondman's 
VOL.  n.  o 
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IS  with  bacon '  [b].  Warton  notes  numerous  examples  of  ntenne  as  the 
form  of  the  genitive  plural,  e.g.  Pass.  iv.  102,  v.  115,  vi.  29,  vii.  293,  ix. 
29,  X.  214,  etc. ;  the  very  word  bondmenne  occurs  again,  vi.  70.  The  form 
mennes  also  occurs,  as  in  viii.  220. 

203.  In  Chaucer's  Prologue,  1.  541,  the  tabard  is  the  dress  of  the 
ploughman.  In  a  poem  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  62,  it  is  used  of  a  poor 
man's  upper  garment  In  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  244,  Annas  is 
represented  as  a  bishop,  in  a  scarlet  gown,  over  which  is  '  a  blew  iabbard 
furry d  with  whyte.'  In  Sharp's  Dissertation  on  Pageants,  p.  28,  a  similar 
garment,  used  for  a  bishop  in  a  mistery,  is  called  a  ^  iaberd  of  scarlet.' 
See  also  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  283 ;  Ducange,  s.  v.  Tabartum;  Strutf  s  Dress 
and  Habits,  ii.  301 ;  Riley,  Mem.  of  London,  p.  5,  note  6 ;  etc.  Dresses 
of  a  tawny  colour  (see  B-text)  were  used  by  minstrels  ;  see  Cutts,  Scenes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  305.  Jews  also  used  to  wear 
orange-tawny  bonnets,  and  hence  Avarice  is  rightly  fitted  with  *  a  tawny 
tabard ; '  for  '  usurers  should  have  orange-tawney  bonnets,  because  they 
do  Judaize ; '  Bacon's  Essays,  41. 

(b.  5.  197.)  Compare  Chaucer's  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  1.  82 — ^  It  is  al 

baudy  and  to-tore  also.'    Baudy  means  dirty. 

204.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  216,  has—*  If  a  louse  miss  its 
footing  on  his  coat,  'twill  be  sure  to  break  its  neck.'  And  Palsgrave  has 
— *  He  hath  made  my  gowne  so  bare  that  a  lowse  can  get  no  holde  on  it ; ' 
ed.  1852,  p.  620. 

205.  The  word  welck  is  plainly  written  in  most  of  the  MSS.  of  [c]  and 
[b].  In  MS.  L  [b]  it  may  be  read  either  welche  or  welthe^  and  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  the  reading  wel\e  of  MS.  W.  decided  the  question  in  the 
latter  direction.  However,  MS.  R  [b]  has  the  spelling  welscky  which  is 
equally  good  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  /  is  constantly  written  for  c. 
MS.  T  [a]  has  walsshe scarlet^  i.e.  Welch  scarlet,  and  this  gives  the  most 
likely  solution  of  the  word.  It  is  probable  that  welche  means  Welsh 
flannel,  and  that  Walsshs  scarlet  is  red  flannel.  The  Vernon  MS.  has 
walk^  i.  e.  thing  to  walk  on. 

207.  Symme  at  the  Style  [c,  b] ;  Simme  atte  noke^  i.  e.  Sim  at  the  oak 
[a].  On  these  and  similar  names,  see  Bardsle/s  English  Surnames,  pp. 
85-90.  The  form  *atte  noke'  is  for  *atten  oke,'  i.e.  at  then  oks,  where 
then  is  a  later  form  of  tham  (A.  S.  YcBtn),  the  old  dative  sing,  of  the  def. 
article,  as  explained  in  the  note  to  Pass.  i.  43.  In  the  name  Atterbury,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  th^femtnine  form  of  the  article  is  preserved.  If  we 
had  to  write  *  at  the  town  *  in  Anglo-Saxon,  we  should  put  at  thcsre  byrig^ 
because  the  sb.  burh  (our  borough)  becomes  byrig  (our  bury)  in  the 
dative  case ;  and,  as  it  is  a  feminine  noun,  it  takes  the  feminine  dative 
article,  viz.  thctre.  The  form  Attenborough  is  later,  and  due  to  a  change 
of  gender  of  the  substantive.  Besides  cUte  noke^  we  even  find  atte  nor- 
charde  (i.  e.  at  then  orchards),  whence  the  name  Norchardj  so  also  Nash 
from  ash,  Nalder  from  alder,  Nelmes  from  elms^  Novene  fix)m  oven^ 
Bardsle/s  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  86. 

209.  We  have  here  three  different  equivalent  expressionsi  viz.  <  a  leasing 
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(i.e.  a  lie)  or  two '  [c] ;  *a  leaf  or  two'  [b] ;  *  a  lesson  or  two*  [a].  The 
expression  '  a  leaf  or  two  *  is  to  be  explained  by  observing  that,  in  the  next 
line,  Avarice  talks  of  his  lesson^  and  of  learning  his  Donet  or  primer  in  1. 
215.  In  like  manner,  still  keeping  up  the  allusion  to  reading,  he  learns 
to  lie  just  a  leaf  or  two,  i.  e.  as  much  as  would  fill  a  couple  of  leaves.  All 
ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Richard  the  Redeles, 
Prol.  37— 

*  jif  him  list  to  loke  '  a  leef  other  hveyne* 

Note  also  '  a  lesson  other  tweyne ;  *  id.  i.  9. 

211.  Wy  is  Weyhill,  near  Andover  in  Hampshire.  Weyhill  fair  is  a 
famous  one  to  this  day,  and  lasts  eight  days.  The  fair  for  horses  and 
sheep  is  on  Oct.  10 ;  that  for  cheese,  hops,  and  general  wares,  on  Oct.  11, 
and  the  six  days  following.  '  The  tolls  derived  from  the  sheep-fair  form 
part  of  the  stipend  of  the  rector  of  Weyhill ; '  Standard  newspaper,  Oct, 
II,  1870.  Warton  has  a  long  note  upon  £urs,  which  should  be  consulted ; 
see  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  ii.  55;  ed.  1871,  ii.  259.  'One  of  the 
chief  of  them,'  he  says, '  seems  to  have  been  that  of  St  Giles's  hill  or  down 
near  Winchester,  to  which  our  poet  here  refers.  It  was  instituted,  and 
given  as  a  kind  of  revenue  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  by  his  charter  permitted  it  to  continue  for  three  days. . . . 
In  the  fair,  several  streets  were  formed,  assigned  to  the  sale  of  different 
commodities ;  and  called  the  Drapery,  the  Pottery,  the  Spicery,  etc' 
Fairs  long  continued  to  be  the  principal  marts  for  purchasing  necessaries 
in  large  quantities.  Winchester  fair  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p. 
201.  Compare  the  description  of  Stourbridge  fair  (near  Cambridge)  in  Prof. 
Rogers's  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  i.  141. 

213.  *  The  grace  (or  favour)  of  guile  *  is  a  satirical  expression.  We  speak 
rather  of  *  the  grace  of  God.' 

214.  Thy 5  seuenyeTy  these  seven  years,  i.  e.  a  long  but  indefinite  period. 
Cf.  *That  is  the  best  dance  without  a  pipe  That  I  saw  this  seven  year  j^ 
The  Four  Elements,  in  Old  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i.  47  ;  also  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  3.  134,  etc.    And  see  Pass.  i.  203,  v.  82,  xi.  73. 

215.  Donety  primer.  *  Properly  a  Grammar,  from  ^lius  Donatus^  the 
Grammarian. . . .  Among  the  books  written  by  bishop  Pecock,  there  is  the 
Donat  into  Christian  religion,  and  the  Folower  to  the  Donat.*—V^2ir\.ovL*s 
Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  56,  ed.  1840.  See  also  the  note  in  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii. 
343 ;  Gloss,  to  Chaucer ;  Donat  in  Co^;rave ;  and  Prompt.  Parv.  p. 
126. 

216.  In  1353,  statutes  were  passed  regulating  the  length  and  breadth 
of  cloth. — Thom.  Walsingham,  ed.  Riley,  i.  277. 

217.  RayeSy  striped  cloths.  Ray  means  properly  a  ray^  streaky  stripe; 
but  it  was  ooimnonly  used  in  the  above  sense.  It  was  enacted — 'that 
cloths  of  ray  shall  be  28  ells  in  length,  measured  by  the  list  [edge],  and 
5  quarters  in  width.' — Liber  Albus,  p.  631.  'A  long  gown  of  raye  *  occurs 
in  Lydgate's  London  Lyckpeny ;  see  Specimens  of  English,  1 394-1 579,  ed. 
Skeat,  p.  25.  The  Latin  name  for  striped  cloth  was  radiatusj  see  Prof. 
Rogers's  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  i.  577. 
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218.  To  hrochen^  etc. ; — *  To  pierce  them  with  a  packing-needle,  and  I 
fastened  them  together ;  and  then  I  put  them  in  a  press,  and  penned  them 
fast  in  it/  etc. 

221.  Webbe  (A.S.  webba)  is  a  male  weaver  in  Chaucer,  Prol.  362  ;  the 
fem.  is  both  webbe  (A.S.  webbe  in  Beowulf,  ed.  Grein,  I.  1942)  and  webster. 
Observe  sfynnesters^  i.  e.  female  spinners,  in  the  next  line ;  and  cf.  note  to 
Pass.  i.  222,  p.  19. 

223.  The  pound,  etc.  She  paid  the  people  whom  she  employed  by 
the  pound,  and  used  too  heavy  a  weight ;  thus  cheating  them  of  their 
dues. 

224.  Auncely  a  kind  of  balance,  perhaps  the  Danish  steelyard.  Blount 
tells  us,  in  his  Law-Dictionary,  that,  *  because  there  was  wont  to  be  great 
deceit  [in  its  use],  it  was  forbidden,  23  Edw.  3,  Stat.  5.  cap.  9 ;  34  ejusdem. 
Cap.  5 ;  and  8  Hen.  6,  cap.  5.  ...  By  a  Constitution  made  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Anno  1430 — Pro  abolitione  ponderis 
vocati  le  auncel-weight,  seu  scke/t  [shift],  seu  pounder,  etc.,  doloso  quo- 
dam  staterae  genere;  qui  utitur,  exconununicandus.'  In  A.  D.  1356,  we 
find  'one  balance,  called  an  auncere,  valued  at  i^d ;  and '  2  balances, called 
aunceresy  valued  at  dr. ;  see  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  283.  We 
also  find  mention  of  *  Thomas  le  Aunseremaker '  in  Riley's  Memorials  of 
London,  pref.  p.xxii ;  cf.  Bardsley's  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  359. 

226.  Peny-ale  is  common  ale,  thin  ale,  as  is  certain  from  its  being  spoken 
of  as  a  most  meagre  drink,  suitable  for  strict-living  friars,  in  B.  15.  310. 
Podyng-ale  (puddyng-ale  in  Trin.  MS.)  was  probably  named  from  its 
being  thick  like  pudding.  Thus  in  Pass.  xxii.  402,  a  fraudulent  brewer 
boasts  of  drawing  thick  ale  and  thin  ale  out  of  one  hole  in  a  cask.  The 
penny-ale  was  sold  at  a  penny  a  gallon,  but  the  best  ale  at  4//. 

227.  In  [a],  the  reading  liuen  be  hemseluen  of  course  means '  live  by 
themselves.'  But  in  [b]  the  reading  is  lay  by  hymselue,  where  hymselue 
probably  refers  to  the  ale;  see  the  next  line,  and  note  the  common  use  of 
hym  for  it.  Indeed,  Crowley  has  the  reading  it-self e.  In  [c],  how- 
ever, the  reading  returns  to  hemselue,  and  the  sense  i^  the  same  as  in 
[a]. 

231.  In  coppemely  by  cups  at  a  time.  She  knew  better  than  to  measure 
it  in  a  gallon  measure.  Concerning  ale  measures,  see  Liber  Albus,  p. 
233. 

233.  Hockerye,  i.  e.  the  retail  trade.  A  huckster  was  one  who  retailed 
ale,  etc.  from  door  to  door.  *  Item,  that  no  brewer  or  brewsier  sell  any 
manner  of  ale  unto  any  huckster,*  etc. — Liber  Albus,  p.  312.  And  again 
— *  that  no  hucstere  shall  sell  ale  ; '  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  347. 
Huckster  is  generally  applied,  in  the  City  books,  to  females  only. 

(b,  5.  228.)  So  the  ik,  so  may  I  thrive  [b]  ;  sothely,  soothly,  verily 

w 

(b.  5.  230.)  Walsyngham,    See  note  to  Pass.  i.  52,  p.  5. 

(b.  5.  231.)  Rode  of  Bromeholme,  cross  of  Bromhohn  in  Norfolk. 

In  A  Chronicle  of  London,  p.  10,  we  find,  anno  1224  [rather  1223  or  1222] 
*  the  cmperour  Baldewyn,  which  whanne  he  wente  to  bataile  to  fyghte  with 
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Codes  enemyes,  he  badde  a  croos  boren  before  hym,  whiche  crosse  seynt 
Eleyne  made  of  the  crosse  that  Cryst  deyde  upon ;  and  there  was  an 
Englyssh  prest  that  tyme  with  hym  that  was  called  Sir  Hughe,  and  he  was 
borne  in  Norfolke,  the  whiche  prest  broughte  the  same  crosse  to  Bromholm 
in  Norfolke.'  Mr,  Wright  refers  to  Matthew  Paris  (p.  268) ;  and  adds— 
'  In  the  MS»  Chronicle  of  BarthoL  de  Cotton,  it  is  recorded  at  the  date 
1223 — Eo  tempore  Peregrinatio  de  Bromholm  incepit.'  Hence  Avarice 
could  visit  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and  the  piece  of  the  true  cross  at 
Bromholm  in  one  journey,  and  pray  to  be  brought  out  of  debt  by  having  his 
cheating  tricks  forgiven  him.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Brom- 
holm priory  was  within  a  mile  of  Paston  hall,  the  residence  of  the  Paston 
family.  See  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  pref.  p.  xxv.  The  story  of  the 
finding  of  the  True  Cross  by  Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  is  well  known. 
Cf.  Chaucer,  Reves  Tale,  366  ;  Pardoneres  Tale,  489. 

%*    234-309.  (b.  5.  232-289.)  Not  found  in  the  A-text. 

(b.  5.  238.)  He  pretends  that  he  thought  restitution  was  the  French 

for  robbery.    Rifle  was  used  in  a  stronger  sense  then  that  it  is  now.     Cf« 

*  he  had  called  him  a  malefactor,  and  common  riflerj '  Riley's  Memorials 
of  London,  p.  208.  Norfolk  is  evidently  considered  as  one  of  the  least 
refined  parts  of  the  island,  being  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer ;  and  we  are 
to  infer  that  French  was  almost  unknown  there.    The  common  proverb — 

*  Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  speak  French ' — shews  that  the 
common  people  had  much  difficulty  in  learning  it.  Trevisa  fixes  the  date 
1385  as  the  year,  just  before  which  children  began  to  learn  to  translate 
Latin  into  English  instead  of  French^  as  formerly.  See  Warton,  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  i.  5  ;  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  93. 

239.  Vserie,  usury.  'All  usury  was  prohibited  as  a  sin  by  the  Canon 
Law  ;'  Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  187. 

241.  Lumbardes  and  f ewes,  *Aset  oi  Lombards  established  themselves 
here,  in  connexion  with  the  legates,  to  advance  money  upon  all  sums  due 
to  the  Pope,  for  which  they  exacted  the  most  exorbitant  usury,'  etc. — 
Southey,  as  above,  Cf.  Pass.  v.  194 ;  Chaucer,  Schipm.  Tale,  1.  367 ; 
Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  184 ;  and  see  Lumber  in  Trench's  Select 
Glossary.  The  Jews  were  constantly  accused  of  being  the  offenders,  when- 
ever clipped  coin  was  found,  which  was  very  often.  See  the  chapter 
on  'Jews  in  England'  in  Annals  of  England,  p.  162. 

243.  *  And  lent  (the  light  coin)  for  love  of  the  pledge,  which  I  set  more 
store  by  and  considered  more  valuable  than  the  money  or  the  men  to  whom 
I  lent  it.'  The  B-text  is  more  awkward,  because  it  involves  a  change  in 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  However,  it  certainly  means — *  and  lend  it 
for  love  of  the  cross,  (for  the  borrower)  to  give  me  a  pledge  and  lose  it,' 
where  the  latter  *it '  refers  to  the  pledge  ;  cf.  B.  13.  360.  The  key  to  the 
passage  is  to  remember  that  borrowers  often  gave  pledges  of  much  value. 
Owing  to  a  positive  want  of  money,  *  Christians  did  not  feel  any  scruple  in 
parting  with  their  most  valued  treasures,  and  giving  them  as  pledges  to  the 
Jews  for  a  loan  of  money  when  they  were  in  need  of  it.  This  plan  of  lend- 
ing  on  pledge,  or  usury,  belonged  specially  to  the  Jews  in  Europe  during 
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the  Middle  Ages ; '  P.  Lacroix,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dress  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  451.  Sir  John  Maundeville  says  that  a  King  of  France 
bought  the  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  and  one  of  the  nails  used  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, from  the  Jews,  *  to  whom  the  Emperour  had  i/yde  h^m  to  wedde^  for 
a  gret  summe  of  sylvre.'  Far  lave  afthe  cross  is  a  clever  pun,  as  cross  refers 
frequently  to  the  cross  on  the  back  of  old  coins,  and  was  a  slang  name  for 
a  coin,  as  in  Shakespeare ;  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2.  253  ;  see  note  to  Pass,  xviii. 
200.  Cross-and-pile  is  the  old  name  for  heads  and  tails.  It  is  clear  enough 
what  Avarice  did :  he  first  clipped  coins  and  then  lent  them,  taking  a 
pledge  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  redeemed. 

—  (b.  5.  246.)  Compare — *  lucundus  homo  qui  miseretur  et  commodate 
disponet  sermones  suos  in  iudicio.'  Ps.  cxii.  5  (cxi.  5,  Vulgate).  Avarice 
obtained  more  manors  through  his  customers  being  in  arrears  of  payment, 
than  he  could  have  obtained  by  practising  liberality.  Maneres  is  spelt 
memoirs  in  MS.  W. 

(b.  5.  249.)  In  an  ordinance  against  usurers  (38  Edw.  III.)  we  find 

that  certain  persons  exerted  themselves  to  maintain  usury — *■  which  kind 
of  contract,  the  more  subtly  to  deceive  the  people,  they  call  exchange  or 
chevisance^  whereas  it  might  more  truly  be  called  -mescheaunce  (wicked- 
ness) ; '  Liber  Albus,  p.  319,  and  see  p.  344.  Cotgrave  has — ^  Chevissance^ 
f:  an  agreement  or  composition  made;  an  end  or  order  set  down, 
between  a  creditor  and  debtour.'    Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  282. 

250.  (b.  5.  255.)  Avarice,  in  his  dealings  with  knights,  used  to  buy  silk 
and  cloth  from  them  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  ;  and  he  now  ironically 
calls  his  customers  mercers  and  drapers,  who  never  paid  anything  for  their 
apprenticeship. 

(b.  5.  261.)   *  As  courteous  as  a  dog  in  a  kitchen.'   This  alludes  to 

an  old  ironical  proverb,  which  appears  in  French  in  the  form—*  Chen  en  cosyn 
[cuisine]  compaignie  ne  desire ; '  in  Latin  in  the  form — *  Dum  canis  osrodit, 
sociari  pluribus  odit ; '  and  in  Middle  English — *  VVil  the  hund  gna^h  bon, 
i-fere  neld  he  non  ; '  i.  e.  while  the  hound  gnaws  a  bone,  companion  would 
he  none.    See  Wright's  Essays,  i.  149. 

(b.  5.  263.)   The  third  word  in  the  line  may  be  either  leue  or 

iene.  The  distinction  is,  that  leue  means  grant  or  permit,  followed  by  a 
clause ;  but  Iene  means  grant  or  give  (lit.  lend),  followed  by  an  accusative 
case.  By  this  test,  we  should  read  Iene  (and  not  leue^  as  printed),  because 
the  phrase  is  Iene  \e  grace,  i.  e.  give  thee  grace.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  it  looks  as  if  the  poet  really  began  the  sentence  with  god  leue  (a 
common  expression),  and  afterwards  finished  the  sentence  another  way ; 
i.e.  he  seems  to  have  meant— *  God  grant  never,  unless  thou  the  sooner 
repent,  for  thee  (to  have)  grace  upon  this  earth  to  employ  thy  property 
well.' 

253.  The  arrangement  here  is  rather  hard  to  follow.  Line  253  really 
answers  to  B.  5.  263;  I.254  to  B.  5.  266  ;  1. 255  to  B.  5.  265.  Next,  11. 256 
-259  are  new,  but  include  a  Latin  quotation  following  after  B.  5.  279. 
Then  comes  the  passage  in  11.  260-285,  borrowed  from  B.  13.  362-399; 
whilst,  at  I.  287,  the  author  returns  to  B.  5.  268. 
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257.  (cf.  b.  5.  279.)  *  Si  enira  res  aliena,  propter  quam  peccatum  est, 
ciun  reddi  possit,  non  redditur,  non  agitur  paenitentia,  sed  fingitur ;  si  autem 
neraciter  agitur,  non  remittetur  peccatum,  nisi  restituatur  ablatum ;  sed,  ut 
dixi,  cum  restitui  potest ; '  S.  Augustini  Epist.  cliiL,  sect^20 ;  Opera,  ed. 
Migne,  ii.  662. 

^^  Here  oome  in  passages  from  B.  18.  862-899. 

260.  (b.  13.  362.)  *  I  mixed  my  wares,  and  made  a  good  shew ;  the 
worst  (of  them)  lay  hidden  within  ;  I  considered  it  a  fine  trick.' 

267.  (b.  13.  371.)  Half -acre  was  a  colloquial  term  for  a  small  lot  of 
ground ;  cf.  Pass.  ix.  2,  3. 

270.  (b.  13. 374.)  *  And  if  I  reaped,  I  would  over-reach  (i.e.  reach  over 
into  my  neighbour's  ground),  or  gave  counsel  to  them  that  reaped,'  etc* 
Mr.  Wright  reminds  us  that,  in  olden  times, '  the  corn-lands  were  not  so 
universally  hedged  as  at  present,  and  that  the  portions  belonging  to 
different  persons  were  separated  only  by  a  narrow  furrow,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  some  of  the  uninclosed  lands  in  Cambridgeshire.'  We  find  a 
similar  allusion  in  Robert  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  11.  2445-8. 

278.  (b.  13. 392.)  *■  Bruges  was  the  great  mart  of  continental  commerce 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.' — Wright. 

279.  (b.  13. 393.)  Prusy  Prussia.  As  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
we  find  that  the  import-due  'for  one  hundred  stockfish  imported  from 
Pruz '  was  *  one  farthing ; '  Liber  Albus,  p.  209.  See  the  account  *  Of  the 
commoditees  of  Pruse '  in  Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  169.  Mr.  Wright 
remarks  that  '  Prussia  was  then  the  farthest  country  in  the  interior  of 
Europe  with  which  a  regular  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  English  mer- 
chants.'   The  present  passage  implies  that  it  was  carried  on  at  some  risk. 

285.  (b.  13.  399.)    Mat.  vi.  21. 

43"  Here  ends  the  fourth  insertion  from  B.  Pass.  adii. 

290.  The  Latin  quotation  has  occurred  before ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  144, 
p.  27.   And  it  occurs  again ;  see  note  to  Pass,  xviii.  40. 

294.  *■  Thou  art  the  slave  of  another,  when  thou  seekest  after  dainty 
dishes  ;  feed  rather  upon  bread  of  thine  own,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  free  man.' 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  source  of  this  quotation. 

297.  By  \y  mygkt,  according  to  thine  ability.  After  this  line  two  lines 
of  the  B-text  (11.  278,  279)  have  been  dropped,  but  the  Latin  quotation 
following  them  has  been  preserved  at  an  earlier  place.  See  note  to  1.  257, 
at  the  top  of  this  page. 

301.  Parte  with  J»tf,  share  with  thee ;  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
proverb,  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  See  the  parallel  passage 
in  Pass,  xviii.  41-50. 

303.  By  the  *  sauter-glose  *  is  meant  the  gloss  or  commentary  upon  the 
Psalter.  The  Glosa  Ordinaria  upon  the  verse  here  referred  to  contains  a 
remark  from  Augustine — *  Sic  misericordias  dat,  vt  seruet  ueritatem  ;  vt 
nee  peccata  sint  impunita  eius  cui  ignoscit.'  This  is  probably  what  the 
poet  had  in  mind.  Ps.  Ii.  (1.  in  the  Vulgate)  is  called  Miserere  mei  Deus 
from  the  three  first  words  in  it    In  verse  6  (8  in  the  Vulgate)  we 
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find — 'Ecce  enim  ueritatem  dilexisti :  incerta  et  occulta  sapientiae 
tuae  manifestasti  mihi.*  St.  Aug^ustine's  own  comment  on  the  text  is — 
*  Impunita  peccata  etiam  eorum  quibus  ignoscis  non  reliquisti.  Ueritatem 
dilexisti s  id  est,  sic  misericordiam  prasrogasti,  vt  seruares  et  ueritatem ; ' 
Opera,  ed.  Migne,  iv.  592. 

(b.  5.  285.)  Ps.  xviii.  25  (xvii.  26  in  the  Vulgate)  has — ^  Cum  sancto 

sanctus  ens,  et  cum  uiro  innocente  innocens  ens.'    Cf.  Pass.  xxii.  424. 

(b.  5.  289.)   The  Latin  quotation  is  not  quite  exact.    'Suauis 

Dominus  uniuersis:  et  miserationes  eius  super  omnia  opera  eius.'  Ps. 
cxliv.  9,  Vulgate. 

309.  The  first  line  of  this  passage  has  been  curiously  altered.  We  find  in 
[a]  and  [b] — *  And  yet  I  will  pay  back  again,  if  I  have  so  much  (as  wiU 
suffice  for  it),  all  that  I  have  wrongfully  acquired  ever  since  I  had 
knowledge  (of  things) ; ' — ^and  this  forms  part  of  the  Confession  of*  Sloth. 
But  in  [c]  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  penitent,  a  companion  of  Avarice, 
who  was  a  Welshman,  and  bore  the  singular  name  of  Evan  Pay-again-if- 
I-have-enough-all-that-I-wrongfully-acquired-since-I-had-knowledge,  etc., 
etc  The  name  *  yevan '  (as  it  is  spelt  in  MSS.  I,  F,  M,  and  S)  is  clearly  the 
Welsh  Evan,  i.  e.  John.  His  long  surname  is  similar  to  others  that  our 
author  uses  elsewhere ;  see  Pass.  v.  18,  ix.  80-83. 

(b.  5.  467,  p.  172  of  the  text.)    The  rode  ofchestre^  the  cross  or  rood 

at  Chester.  Mr.  Wright  quotes  from  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales  (edit.  1778, 
p.  191),  to  shew  that  a  famous  cross  once  stood  in  a  spot  formerly  known 
as  the  Rood-eye^  i.e.  Rood-Island,  but  now  known  only  by  the  corrupted 
name  of  Roodee^  and  used  as  a  race-course.  (See,  on  this  corruption, 
my  note  in  Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  iii.  228.)     Cf.  Rich.  Rcdeles,  prol.  56. 

316.  Ryfeler  in  [c]  is  equivalent  to  robbere  in  [b]  and  [a].  We  have 
already  had  the  verb  rifle  in  the  sense  of  to  rob ;  1.  236  above.  As  for 
robber^  the  similarity  of  Uie  word  to  Robert  eaily  gave  rise  to  a  pun,  whereby 
Robert  came  to  be  used  as  an  equivalent  for  thief.  Thus  in  Political 
Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  49,  occurs  the  expression — *per  Robert^  robber 
designatur.'  And  see  Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  p.  354, 1.  4  from  bottom. 
See  also  the  note  to  Pass.  i.  45,  p.  7. 

Reddite;  i.  e.  the  text — *  Reddite  ergo  omnibus  debita ; '  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

317.  *  And,  because  there  was  nothing  wherewith  (to  make  restitution), 
he  wept  very  sorely.'     Wher-of  [b]  =  wher-with  [c,  a]. 

320.  In  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  name  of  the  penitent 
thief  is  Dismas  or  Dimas^  and  that  of  the  other  thief,  Gestas,  See  Cowper's 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  pp.  246,  364,  426 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  316.  Other  names 
for  them  are  Titus  and  Dumachus,  as  in  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend 

321.  The  allusion  is  to  the  words  of  the  thief—*  Domine,  memento  me, 
cum  ueneris  in  regnum  tuum  ; '  Luke  xxiii.  42. 

It  is  well  worth  notice  that  the  penitent  thief  is  spoken  of,  in  [b],  under 
the  heading  *  Accidia ; '  but,  in  [c],  under  *  Confessio  Auaricie.'  The 
former  is  the  right  place.  His  repentance  was  the  stock  example  of  an 
argument  against  Wanhope,  as  resulting  from  Sloth.    See  Pass.  viii.  59. 

322.  Reddere  ne  haue^  have  no  means  wherewith  to  make  restitution 
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[c,b]  ;  no  red  haucy  have  no  guidance  [a].    Red\&  for  rede^  i.e.  counsel, 
good  advice  from  others. 

323.  *  Nor  ever  expect  to  earn  enough,  by  any  craft  that  I  know '  [c] ; 
cr^  *on  account  of  any  craft  that  I  know'  [a]  ;  or^  *by  help  of  any 
handicraft,  the  amount  that  I  owe '  [b].  Craft  is  here  used  in  a  good 
sense,  viz.  that  of  skill  in  trade,  as  we  use  handicraft.  The  word  owe 
[b]  has  two  senses  in  Middle-English  ;  (i)  to  possess,  and  (2)  to  owe  in 
the  modem  sense.  To  obviate  confusion,  the  scribe  of  MS.  L  has  written 
debeo  above  the  word. 

329.  'That  he  would  polish  anew  his  pike-staff,  called  Penance  (or 
Penitence  [b.  a]) ; '  to  which  [a]  and  [b]  add — '  and  by  help  of  it  leap  over 
the  land  (i.  e.  be  a  pilgrim)  all  his  life-time.'  A  pilgrim  always  carried  a 
staff,  generally  with  a  spike  at  the  end,  whence  it  was  called  a  pike-staff. 
It  was  also  called  a  bordoun^  as  in  viii.  162.  A  land-leper  or  land-loper 
was  a  vulgar  name  for  a  pilgrim,  the  word  leap  meaning  to  runy  like  the 
German  laufen.  Thus  Cotgrave  has — *  Villotiery  m, :  A  vagabond,  land" 
lopery  earth-planet,  continuall  gadder  from  towne  to  towne.'  The  word 
hym  (b.  5.  483  ;  a.  5. 258)  has  reference  to  the  pike-staff.    C£  viii.  x8o. 

330.  '  Because  he  had  associated  with  LatrOy  who  was  Lucifer's  aunt  ^ 
[c,  b]  ;  or  *  Lucifer's  brother'  [a].  The  word  latro  refers  to  the  expression 
in  Luke  xxiii.  39 — *  Unus  autem  de  his  qui  pendebant  latronibus.* 

t^  SSnd  of  the  transposed  portion  of  B  and  A :  return  to  B.  5. 
280,  and  (at  L  350)  to  A.  5. 146. 

338.  (b.  5.  291.)  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  Hampole's  Pricke  of 
Conscience,  IL  6311-6319  : — 

*  For  the  mercy  of  God  es  swa  mykel  here. 
And  reches  over  alle,  bathe  far  and  nere, 
That  alle  the  syn  that  a  man  may  do, 
It  myght  sleken.  and  mare  thar-to. 
And  thar-for  says  Saynt  Austyn  thus, 
A  gude  worde  that  may  comfort  us : 
Sicut  scintilla  ignis  in  medio  mariSy 
ita  omnis  impietas  viri  ad  misericordiam  Dei, 
"Als  a  litel  spark  of  fire,"  says  he, 
"In  mydward  the  mykel  se. 
Right  swa  alle  a  mans  wykkednes 
Un-to  the  mercy  of  God  es."»— (Ed.  Morris,  p.  171.) 

A  similar  quotation  from  Saint  Augustine,  with  a  list  of  venial  sins, 
will  be  found  in  Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale,  near  the  end  of  pars  secunda  peni-^ 
tentice. 

The  nearest  passage  to  this  which  I  have  yet  found  is  the  following : — 
*  Tanquam  unda  misericordiae  peccati  ignis  exstinguitur.' — S.  August,  in 
Ps.  cxliii.  2  (Vulgate). 

341,  To  bygge  the  with  a  wastelly  to  buy  thee  a  c^e  with.  See  note 
to  Pass.  i.  133,  p.  14. 
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349.  Leredeyaw  to  lyue  withy  taught  you  to  live  upon  [c] ;  Lentyow  of 
cwre  lor des goody  lent  (i.  e.  gave)  you,  of  our  Lord's  wealth ;  i.e.  spiritual 
strength  [b]. 

359.  Pionysy  seeds  of  the  paeony.  They  were  used  as  a  medicine,  but 
sometimes  also  as  a  spice,  as  here.    See  note  in  Liber  Albus,  p.  197. 

360.  Fastinge-daies,  We  learn  from  1.  352  that  the  circumstances  here 
described  took  place  on  a  Friday^  a  fitting  day  for  Glutton  to  go  to  church 
and  confess.  Cf.  also  11.  434,  439.  The  scene  here  described  with  such 
vivid  dramatic  power  took  place,  it  is  evident,  in  some  large  ale-house  in 
London,  not  very  far  from  Cock  Lane,  Smithfield  (1. 366),  from  Cheapside 
(b.  5.  322),  and  from  Garlickhithe  (b.  5.  324).  It  was  also  very  near  a 
church  (11.  355,  366).  At  one  time  I  supposed  that  the  '  Boar*s  Head,*  in 
Eastcheap,  immortalized  by  Shakespeare,  might  have  been  the  very 
tavern  here  meant ;  but  the  Boar's  Head  is  not  mentioned  as  being  a 
tavern  till  1537,  and  the  localities  mentioned  point  rather  to  Cheapside, 
with  its  famous  Bow  church ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  301.  Moreover, 
William  lived  at  one  time  in  Comhilly  which  is  dose  by.  See  Pass.  vi.  i, 
and  cf.  note  to  1.  366  below.  In  any  case.  Glutton  is  the  Sir  John  Falstaff 
of  the  scene. 

Respecting  fennel,  Lydgate  says,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Siege  of  Thebes, 
^But  toward  night,  eate  some  fenell  rede, 
Annis,  comin,  or  coriander  sede.* 
362.  Here  we  find  the  forms  sywestere  (sewster,  needlewoman)  in  [c], 
and  souteresse  (female  shoemaker)  in  [b],  where  [a]  has  souters  wyf, 
Sesse  or  Cesse  is  Cw,  the  short  for  Cicely,  i.  e.  Cecilia. 

365.  A  hackney-man  was  one  who  let  out  horses  on  hire;  the  term 
occurs  A.D.  1308,  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  63. 

366.  Women  of  ill  repute  might  be  put  in  the  pillory ;  and  if  so,  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  led  *  through  Chepe  and  Newgate,  to  Cokkeslancy 
there  to  take  up  their  abode.' — Liber  Albus,  p.  395.  Cock  Lane,  West 
Smithfield,  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  See  also  note  to  1.  367.  The  church 
may  have  been  Bow  church  ;  see  note  to  1.  36a  Or  again,  it  may  have 
been  St  Peter's  in  Cornhill,  since  that  church  was  emphatically  the 
church,  and  its  rector  had  precedence  of  all  others ;  see  Memorials  of 
London,  ed.  Riley,  p.  653. 

367.  Syre  Peeres,  Sir  Piers.  Observing  Chaucer's  line  in  the  Prol.  to 
the  Non.  Pr.  Tale— 

*  Wherfor,  sir  monk,  or  dan  Piers  by  your  name ' — 
and  remembering  that  Sir  was,  at  that  date,  the  usual  title  of  a  monk  or 
priest,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  same  is  intended  here.  The  ytordprydie 
occurs  nowhere  else,  and  may  be  a  mere  name ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
(like  most  things  in  our  author)  it  has  some  definite  meaning.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  it  is  put  for  prie-dieUy  which  means  a  sort  of  fald- 
stool ;  and  is,  accordingly,  a  hint  at  the  proper  duties  of  Sir  Piers.  But 
here,  by  a  severe  stroke  of  satire,  this  ecclesiastic,  who  should  be  praying 
to  God,  is  found  on  a  tavern-bench,  beside  Pemel  of  Flanders,  about  the 
significance  of  whose  name  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.    The  reader  who 
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will  tarn  to  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  535,  will  find,  in  the  Regulation 
as  to  street-walkers  by  night,  who  were  especially  *  Flemish  women,'  that 
they  were  forbidden  *  to  lodge  in  the  city,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  by 
night  or  by  day ;  but  they  are  to  keep  themselves  to  the  places  thereunto 
assigned,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  stews  on  the  other  side  of  Thames,  and 
Cofckeslane;  on  pain  of  losing  and  forfeiting  the  upper  garment  that  she 
shall  be  wearing,  together  with  the  hood,  every  time  that  any  one  of  them 
shall  be  found  doing  to  the  contrary  of  this  proclamation.'  This  explains, 
at  the  same  time,  the  allusion  to  Cock  Lane  in  the  line  above,  and  agrees 
with  the  following  list  of  the  characteristics  of  London,  as  given  in  MS. 
Trin.  Coll.  0. 9.  38,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  178. 

'Haec  sunt  Londonis,  pira,  pomaque,  regia  thronus, 
Chepp-stupha,  coklanoy  dolum,  leo,  verbaque  vana.' 
The  name  Pumel  or  Pemel  has  been  commented  on  above^  in  the  note  to 
Pass.  v.  Ill,  p.  57  ;  see  also  note  to  Pass,  xviii.  71. 

368.  Tybomey  Tyburn.  Executions  were  formerly  very  frequent.  See 
Knight's  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VII.  chap,  vi.;  Butler's  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  532  ; 
Dr.  Johnson's  poem  of  London,  1.  238,  with  the  note  on  it  in  Hales's 
Longer  English  Poems,  1872,  p.  313.  Tyburn  was  afterwards  called 
Westboum ;  its  site  varied  (see  Hales),  but  one  position  of  it  is  still 
marked,  at  the  junction  of  Edgeware  Road  and  Oxford  Street.  There 
seems  to  have  been  another  place  of  execution,  in  the  parish  of  St  Thomas- 
a- Waterings,  in  Southwark,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Tyburn  of  Kent; 
see  Pegge's  Kenticisms,  ed.  Skeat,  Proverb  11. 

369.  Dauwe  is  for  Davie  or  David.  Cf. '  When  Dauie  Diker  diggs  and 
dallies  not ; '  Gascoigne's  Steel  Glas,  1078 ;  in  Specimens  of  English, 
1 394-1 579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  322.  Hence  the  names  Dawson,  Dawkes, 
Dawkins,  Dakin  (for  Dawkin),  Dawes,  etc.  For  dikery  i.  e.  ditcher,  the 
Vernon  MS.  has  disscherey  i.  e.  a  maker  of  metal  dishes ;  but  some 
other  MSS.  of  the  A-text  (as  T  and  U)  have  the  reading  dykere^  which 
is  certainly  correct.  The  word  disschere  comes  in  more  fitly  a  few  lines 
further  down,  viz.  in  1.  372  (b.  5.  323 ;  a.  5.  166).  Mr  Bardsley,  in  his 
English  Surnames,  p.  349,  remarks  that  tljc  *  disher '  all  but  invariably 
worked  in  pewter,  and  quotes  the  names  of  John  le  Discher,  Robert  le 
Disshere,  and  Margaret  la  Disheress. 

371.  Rakercy  or  Rakyer  of  Che  fey  a  scavenger  of  West  Cheap,  or  Cheap- 
side.  The  word  rakyery  i.e.  a  raker  or  street-sweeper,  occurs  in  a 
Proclamation  made  in  the  31st  year  of  Edw.  III.  See  Riley's  Memorials 
of  London,  pp.  (/j^  299,  522,  and  Liber  Albus,  p.  289. 

372.  A  roper  means  a  ropemaker  ;  the  phrase  *  corder  or  roper '  occurs 
A.D.  1 3 10,  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London ;  where  mention  is  also  made 
of  a  *  roperie  *  or  rope- walk,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows'  the 
Great,  Thames  Street.  Palsgrave  has  *  Ropar,  a  ropemaker,  cordiery  and 
Levins  has  *  Roper,  restio^ 

373.  Garlekhithe  [b]  is  near  Vintry  Ward.  Stow  says—*  There  is  the 
parish  church  of  St.  James,  called  at  Garlick-hithe,  or  Garlick-hive  ;  for 
that  of  old  time,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  to  this  church, 
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garlick  was  usually  sold ; '  Survey  of  London,  cd.  1842,  p.  93.  The  next 
landing-place,  westward,  is  Queen  Hithe.  See  Smith's  English  Gilds,  p.  i. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Griffin  is  an  allusion  to  the  Griffin  (Griffin  to 
the  vulgar  eye,  though  Cockatrice  in  the  Heralds'  office),  which  was 
emblazoned  on  the  ancient  shield  of  the  principality  of  Wales. — Notes  and 
Queries,  3rd  S.  xii.  513.  The  Harleian  MS.  875  (A-text)  has  Gruffith^  i.e. 
Griffith,  a  common  Welsh  name. 

375.  To  hanseUy  as  a  bribe,  i.  e.  to  propitiate  him.  On  this  word,  see 
the  article  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary,  and  cf.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ed.  Ellisy 
iii.  262.    It  occurs  again  in  Rich,  the  Redeles,  iv.  91. 

377.  To  J>tf  newefayre^  or  Atte  newfaire^  at  the  new  fair.  There  is  a 
reference  here  to  an  old  game  or  custom  of  barter  called  in  Teutonic  law- 
books the  Freimarkt.  It  seems  that  Hikke  chose  Bette  to  be  his  deputy. 
Then  Bette  and  one  appointed  by  Clement  tried  to  make  a  bargain,  but 
could  not  settle  it  till  Robyn  was  called  in  as  umpire,  by  whose  decision 
Clement  and  Hikke  had  to  abide.  Hikke  obtained  the  cloak,  which  was 
the  better  article,  and  Clement  was  allowed  to  fill  up  his  cup  at  Hikke's 
expense  (1.  390).  If  either  drew  back,  he  was  to  be  fined  a  gallon  of  ale. 
See  the  article  on  this  subject  in  Englische  Studien,  v.  150.  In 
fact,  *to  chaffer  at  the  new  fair*  became  a  proverbial  phrase  for  to 
exchange,  as  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  167.  Compare 
Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  11.  5977-5980— 

*For  men  J>at  loue  to  do  gylerye, 
At  ]ie  alehous  make  |)ey  marchaundyei 
To  loke  3yf  jiey  kunne  com  wyj>ynne. 
Here  negheburs  J>yng  falsly  to  wynne.' 
383.  RapUche  [c,  a],  quickly  ;  in  rape  [b],  in  haste.    To  the  examples 
in  Stratmann  add — *  He  ros  vp  raply;^  Arthur,  ed.  Fumivall,  (E.  £•  T. 
S.)  1864, 1.  87 ;  and  Rich.  Redeles,  pr.  13. 
394.  In  a  tavern-song  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  138,  we  find — 
*And  lette  the  cuppe  goo  route, 
Good  gosyp.' 
Compare  Gower's  Conf.  Amant.  ed.  Pauli,  vol.  iii,  where  we  find  at  p.  13— 

'Some  laugh  and  some  loure;' 
and  at  p.  3 — 

*With  drie  mouth  he  sterte  him  up. 
And  saith — "now  baillez  ga  the  cuppe."* 

397.  Yglobbed^  gulped  down,  swallowed.  In  Smith's  Eng.  Gilds,  p.  59, 
we  find  that  an  alderman  of  the  Gild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Lynn,  was 
allowed  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  two  gallons  of  ale,  and  every  brother 
or  sister  that  was  sick  *  in  tyme  of  drynkyn '  was  to  have  *  a  potel.'  A 
pottle  (see  1.  399)  is  two  quarts,  or  half  a  gallon ;  a  giil  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  or  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  gallon. 

398.  To  godely^  gothefyy  or  gothelen^  is  to  rumble.  The  word  is  very 
rare,  but  may  be  found  three  times  at  p.  135  of  Popular  Treatises  on 
Science,  ed.  Wright,  where  it  is  used  of  the  rumbling  sound  of  thunder^ 
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It  is  probably  much  the  same  word  as  that  used  at  p.  66  of  the  Ayenbite 
of  Inwyt,  where  it  is  said  of  slanderers  or  railers  that  '  ^  on  godele]> 
^anne  oln^ene,'  i.e.  the  one  rails  at  the  other.  Cf.  IceL  gutiay  to  gurgle. 
It  occurs  again  in  Pass.  zvi.  97. 

402.  Wexed  [c,  b],  waxed,  or  stopped  up ;  I-wipet  [a],  wiped.  The 
word  '  waxed '  is  here  used  merely  in  jest :  to  wclx  meant  to  stop  tight,  to 
stop  up '  as  tight  as  wax/  because  wax  was  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose. 
See  the  Romans  of  Partenay,  ed.  Skeat,  1.  2817.  Wips  is  an  old  spelling 
of  wisp^  like  crips  for  crisps  or  waps  for  W€Lsp.  Qi.  *  Wyspe,  torques, 
iorquillus;^  Prompt.  Parv.  It  means  a  little  twist  of  straw,  as  fully 
explained  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  ed.  Ellis,  iii.  396. 

404.  Gleemen  were  sometimes  blind  in  former  times,  as  now,  and  were 
led,  in  like  manner,  by  a  dog  who  consulted  only  his  own  ideas  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken.    See  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  i.  ccxiv. 

405.  We  find  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn— 

'Sometyme  thou  wilt  avaunte  \£0  in  frofU\  and  sometyme  arere.' 

406.  '  Like  one  who  lays  nets,  to  catch  birds  with.' 

408.  ThrumbUd  [c]  or  tkrompelde  [a]  obviously  has  the  sense  of 
stumbled  [b].    Shakespeare  (3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7.  11)  has— 

'For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within ' — 
on  which  Douce  (Illustrations  of  Shak.  ii.  30)  remarks — '  To  understand 
this  phrase  rightly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  old  thresholds 
or  steps  under  the  door  were,  like  the  hearths,  raised  a  little,  so  that  a 
person  might  stumble  over  them  unless  proper  care  were  taken.' 

420.  Ho  halt  [c],  who  holds  ?  i.  e.  who  detains  ?  Bolle  signified  not  only 
a  bowl,  but  a  capacious  cup ;  hence  the  reading  cuppe  [a].  Cf.  '  Twelve 
hanaps  of  gold,  called  holies  j^  Riley's  Mem.  of  Lond.  p.  429.  Hence  the 
term  boiler  for  a  deep  drinker,  as  in  Pass.  x.  194. 

421.  '  His  wife  and  his  conscience  reproved  him  for  his  sin'  [c].  Some 
MSS.  of  [b]  have  wity  i.  e.  his  common  sense  ;  others  have  wify  as  in  [a]. 

424.  'Thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  aloft,  and  didst  shape  (or  create)  all 
creatures.'  Lyfy  creature,  as  elsewhere  in  our  author. 

427.  Hard  swearing  was  extremely  common ;  see  Chaucer,  Pard.  Tale, 
C.T.  12565  ;  also  the  discussion  in  the  Shipm.  Prol. ;  and  Pers.  Tale,  De 
Ira. 

iS^  H,ere  is  a  very  short  digression  to  B.  18. 404. 

430.  (cf.  b.  13.  404.)  Here  our  author  takes  a  few  expressions  from  the 
Confession  of  Haukyn  in  B.  13. 404, 405.  The  line  means — '  More  than  my 
natural  constitution  could  weU  digest '  [c]  ;  or,  *  And  ate  more  meat  and 
drank  more  than  his  natural  constitution  could  digest '  [b].  See  note  to 
Pass.  i.  229,  p.  20. 

431.  (cf.  b.  13.  405.)  '  And,  like  a  dog  that  eats  grass,  I  began  to  vomit.' 
Et  is  for  etetAy  3  p.  s.  pr.  tense.  From  brake  comes  parbreak,  used  by 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  20, 
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432.  (b.  5. 380.)  'And  wasted  that  which  I  might  have  spared  (or  saved;') 
the  B-text  being  the  more  explicit.  The  word  speUy  to  spare,  is  rare ;  but 
see  Pass.  xiv.  ^^y  and  the  three  other  examples  in  Stratmann. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  VIII. 
(B.  Pass.  V.  392-VI.  2;  A.  Pass.  V.  222-VII.  2;  with  an 

INSERTION  FROM   B.   XIII.    410-457.) 

4.  '  If  I  am  once  in  bed,  no  ringing  (of  the  church  bell)  shall  make  me 
get  up  till  I  am  ready  for  dinner,  unless  some  call  of  nature  renders  it 
necessary.'  In  this  passage  *  tail-end '  [b]  is  simply  used  for  *  tail ; '  in  [c],  as 
in  other  passages,  tailende  may  mean  reckoning  by  tally,  or  money  affairs, 
from  the  verb  tailenj  see,  e.g.  B.  8. 82  (A.  9.  74),  and  note  to  iv.  372,  p.  50; 
and  cf.  ytayUdxxi  1.  35  below  (C-text).  Hit  nuuie  »  should  cause  it ;  so 
in  1.  28  below,  we  have  '  bote  syknesse  hit  make.' 

Compare  Towneley  Myst.  p.  314. 

7.  Rascled  [c]  ;  roxed  [b],  stretched  himself.  Rox  is  much  the  same  as 
the  Lowland  Scotch  rax^  to  stretch,  which  is,  indeed,  only  a  form  of  recLch, 
Rasclen  is  a  secondary  verb,  derived  from  rar,  and  perhaps  influenced  in 
form  by  the  A.S.  wraxlian^  to  wrestle.  We  find  in  Layamon's  Brut,  ed. 
Madden,  1.  25991— 

'And  seo^en  he  gon  ramien  •  and  raxlede  swi¥e, 
&  adun  lai  bi  \9Xi  fiire  '  &  his  leomen  strahte;' 
which  Sir  F.  Madden  interprets  by — *  and  afterwards  he  gan  to  roar,  and 
vociferated  much,  and  down  lay  by  the  fire,  and  stretched  his  limbs.' 
But  surely  raxlede  means  *  stretched  himself  in  this  passage  also.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  Levins'  ManipulusVocabulum,ed.  Wheatley,  which 
has — 'Raskle,  pandiculari^  col.  35  ;  and  again—*  Ruskle,  patuUculariy 
col.  194.  So  also  /  raxled  -  I  stretched  myself,  roused  myself ;  Allit. 
Poems,  ed.  Morris,  A.  11 74. 

Rented  [c],  either 'cried  out,'  or  'stretched  himself;'  r(?red\h]y  roared. 
Observe  that  ramien  occurs  in  the  passage  from  Layamon  just  quoted. 
Compare  the  description  of  Sloth  given  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  Handlyng 
Synne,  11.  4258-60,  4280-2  ;  also  4244-6— 

*Whan  he  heryj>  a  bel  ryng.  .... 
)}an  begynne))  he  to  klawe  and  to  raske* 

II.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  Robin  Hood.  The  next 
earliest  is  in  Wyntoun's  Chronicle,  written  about  a.d.  1420,  where  Little 
John  is  also  mentioned.  But  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  one  of  the  extant 
Robin-Hood  ballads  is  really  of  the  date  of  Edward  II.  See  his  Essays 
on  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  174.  '  Randolfy  erl  ofchestre^  might  be 
the  Randulph  or  Randle,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  lived  in  Stephen's  time,' 
and  was  earl  £romA.D.  1128  to  1153 ;  but  the  reference  israther,as  Ritson 
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supposed,  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  married  no  less  exalted 
a  personage  than  Constance,  widow  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  mother 
of  Prince  Arthur  ;  and  who  was  earl  from  1181  to  1231  or  1232.  When 
this  Randle  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  Rhuddlan  castle,  he  was  released 
by  a  rabbU  of  tninstrels^  led  by  Roger  Lacy  (see  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs 
vol.  i.  pp.  vii.  and  xlvi.,  and  Percy's  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels) ; 
amd,  since  some  privileges  were  conferred  on  the  minstrels  in  consequence 
of  this  exploit,  the  least  they  could  do  in  return  would  be  to  make '  rymes ' 
concerning  him.  See  the  Percy  Folio  MS.,  1867 ;  vol.  i.  p.  258.  Con- 
cerning Robin  Hood,  see  also  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  606,  and  i« 
580.    The  'Robin-Hood  games'  were  held  on  May  1. 

The  expression  *  a  ryme  (pr  geste,  or  tale)  of  Robin  Hood '  came  to 
mean,  proverbially,  any  idle  story.  See  two  examples  of  this  in  Barclay, 
Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  ii.  155,  331. 

14.  See  Chaucer's  Pers.  Tale,  de  Accidid, 

19.  Atie  naley  at  the  ale-house ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  43,  p.  6.  We  here  read 
that  Sloth,  who  was  a  priest  (see  1.  30)  used  to  resort  to  the  ale-house 
like  the  '  Sir  Piers '  mentioned  in  Pass.  vii.  357  ;  and  even  ventured  to 
talk  scandal  in  the  church  itself.  Barclay  is  explicit  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  latter  practice,  which  was  carried  to  a  shameless  extent ;  see  his 
Ship  of  Fools  ;  ed.  Jamieson.  ii.  155. 

22.  Harloiriej  a  scurrilous  tale.  In  a  MS.  Glossary  printed  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7,  we  find — *  Scurra^  a  harlotte ; '  and  ^Scurrilttas,  b,  harlotrye.' 

SomeT'game  of  souteresy  a  summer  game  played  by  shoemakers.  A 
summer-game  is  probably  the  same  as  summering^  a  rural  sport  at 
Midsunmier.  See  Nares,  who  refers  to  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  240  (4to 
ed.) ;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  xxvi. ;  and  Mr  Markland's  Essay 
on  the  Chester  Mysteries,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Malone's  Shakespeare,  p.  525, 
ed.  Boswell.  Nares  also  quotes  an  extract  about  '  May-games,  wakes, 
summeringSy  and  rush-bearings.'  The  great  day  was  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  eve,  i.  e.  June  23,  or  Midsummer  eve.  The  games  themselves 
answered  to  what  we  now  call '  athletic  sports ; '  and  it  was  usual  to  con- 
clude them  with  large  bonfires.  I  add  a  few  illustrative  quotations,  some 
of  which  shew  that  these  games  were  not  always  very  respectably  con- 
ducted. 

'Another  Romayn  told  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wyf  was  at  a  someres  game^ 
Without  his  witing,  he  forsook  hire  eke.' 

Chaucer ;  Wyf  of  Bathes  Prologue. 
'Daunces,  karols,  somour-gamesy 
Qi  many  swych  come  many  shames.' 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  1.  4684. 

See  also  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317,  who  refers  to  Bourne's 
Antiq.  vol.  ix.  c.  27 ;  and  to  verses  on  Midsummer  Eve  by  Bamaby  Googe. 
Cf.  Harman's  Caveat,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  47  ;  Stowe,  Survey  of  London 
(folio,  1633),  pp.  84,  85 ;  and  the  description  of  the  Cotswold  games  at 
Whitsuntide  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  714. 
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26.  Late  I  passe  [b],  I  let  pass,  I  pay  no  heed  to.    Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol. 

175- 

27.  Cf.  Shakesp.  Hen.  VIII.  iii.  2.  294.  The  latter  part  of  the  line 
in  [c]  seems  to  mean — '  then  I  have  mention  made  of  me  at  the  friars' 
convent,'  i.  e.  by  the  friars.  The  word  memorie  means  *  mention '  here ; 
see  Cotgrave.  Sloth  was  mentioned  by  name  by  the  friars  in  their 
prayers,  because  he  had  bought  from  them  a  letter  of  fraternity.  See 
Wyclif  s  Treatise  *  Of  Lettris  of  Fratemite,'  where  we  read — *  fei 
graunten  letters  of  bretherhed  under  her  comyne  seele,  J»at  her  bre))er  schal 
have  part  of  alle  her  gode  dedes,  bothe  in  Uf  and  in  deth,  and  rekkenen 
mony  werkes ; '  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  420.  I  suppose  the  word  memorie 
more  often  bears  the  signification  of  commemoration  or  service  for  the 
dead.    Compare — 

'Their  pennie  Masses,  and  their  Complynes  meete, 
Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 
Their  memories^  their  singings,  and  their  gifts.' 

Spenser ;  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  452. 

(b.  5.  419 ;  not  in  a.)    //f,  missa  est;  the  concluding  words  of  the 

service  of  the  mass. 

28.  Bote  syknesse  hit  make,  unless  sickness  causes  it  (to  be  so) ;  i.  e. 
unless  an  attack  of  illness  frightens  me  into  confession.  See  this  expres- 
sion repeated  in  1.  65  below  ;  and  cf.  note  to  1.  4  above,  p.  94. 

29.  *  Yet  I  tell  not  the  half  (of  my  sins)  *  [c] ;  *  and  then  I  shrive  myself 
by  guess '  [b],  i.  e.  I  mention  sins  at  random  when  I  cannot  call  them  to 
mind. 

31.  Solfye,  i.  e.  sol-fa.  To  sol-fa  is  to  practise  singing  the  scale  of  notes. 
See  a  poem  on  Learning  to  Sing.  pr.  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  292 — '  I  solfe  and 
singge  after,'  etc. ;  and  see  solfa  in  the  Index  to  Dyce's  edition  of  Skelton. 

(b.  5.  425.)  BecUus  vir,  Ps.  i.  or  cxii.    Bead  omnes,  Ps.  cxxviii. 

Wyclif  speaks  of '  unable  curatis,  )>at  kunnen  not  the  ten  comaundements, 
ne  rede  her  sauter ; '  Works,  iii.  277.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  man 
to  know  the  whole  Psalter  by  heart ;  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  5. 

34.  Catoun,  Cato  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ix.  338. 

(b.  5.  428.)    Canoun,  the  canon  of  the  mass ;  see  the  Glossary. 

DecretcUes^  Decretals ;  a  collection  of  popes'  edicts  and  decrees  of  councils, 
forming  a  part  of  the  canon-law.  Five  books  of  them  were  collected 
by  Gregory  IX.,  1227  ;  and  a  sixth  by  Boniface  VI I L,  in  1297.  See  De- 
cretals in  Haydn's  Diet,  of  Dates. 

35.  ^  If  I  buy  and  give  a  pledge  for  anything,  then,  unless  it  be  marked 
on  a  tally,'  etc.  The  B-text  means—*  If  I  buy  (anything)  and  give  a  pledge 
for  it  (without  paying  down  the  money),  then,'  etc. ;  the  general  sense 
being  the  same. 

45.  I.  e.  unless  something  eatable  is  held  in  the  hand.    We  may  compare 
the  proverbial  phrase  used  by  Chaucer  (C.  T.  4132,  5997)— 
'With  empty  hand  men  may  no  haukes  tulle;' 

62.  Forsleuthedy  wasted  by  idle  carelessness.  Andsette  kous  afuyre^  and 
set  the  house  on  fire  (by  my  carelessness). 
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55.  A  Leonine  hexameter ;  I  do  not  know  from  whom  it  is  quoted. 

57.  Vigilaie  refers  to  Mk.  xiii.  37—*  Quod  autem  uobis  dico  :  omnibus 
dico:  Vigilate.'  ^/VZ^,  probably  'watcher;'  the  reading  «/a/&^r^  occurs 
in  MS.  H  [a]. 

59.  W<tr  fro  wankope,  beware  of  despair.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
usual  supposed  result  of  Sloth  ;  see  1.  81  below,  and  observe  how  Chaucer, 
in  his  Persones  Tale  (de  Accidid)^  describes  the  result  of  Sloth  in  the 
words — '  Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  is,  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God,'  etc. 
So  also  in  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  1.  51 71 ;  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  ed. 
Morris,  p.  34. 

Wolde  [b],  who  would,  or  which  woukl ;  the  relative  being  omitted. 

61.  In  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience,  ed.  Morris,  11.  3398-341 1,  the 
ten  things  that  destroy  venial  sins  are  holy  water,  almsdeeds,  fasting,  the 
sacrament,  the  Pater  Noster,  shrift,  the  bishop's  blessing,  the  priest's  bless- 
ing, knocking  upon  the  breast  as  practised  by  a  meek  many  and  extreme 
unction.  Bidde  god  of  grace^  pray  to  God  for  His  grace ;  cf.  1.  121  below. 

65.  Bote  sycknesse  hit  make  [c,  a],  unless  sickness  cause  it  (to  be  other- 
wise), unless  sickness  be  the  cause ;  but  sykefiesse  it  lette  [b],  unless 
sickness  prevent  it. 

^T  Observe  the  break  here;  for  notes  to  B.  5.  46a-484  (A.  5. 
a3&-259)  see  above,  notes  to  C.  7.  808,  eta,  on  pp.  88,  89. 

70.  (b.  13.  410.)  Braunches,  branches ;  the  usual  theological  term  for 
the  subdivisions  of  a  subject.  See  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale,  De  Septem 
Peccatis  Mortalibus  ;  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  31,  U  6,  and  p.  33. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Calendrier  des  Bergers  (Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar), ed.  1656,  sig.  D  6,  and  sig.  E  6,  we  find — *  The  first  great  branch  of 
the  tree  of  vicis  is  pride,  and  he  hath  xvii  branches  growin[g]  out  of  him,' 
etc.  And  again — '  Here  endeth  the  branches  and  small  spraies  of  the 
sinne  of  Wrath,  and  hereafter  followeth  the  xviL  branches  of  Sloth, 
as,  Evill  thought.  Annoy  of  wealth,  readinesse  to  evill.  Pusillanimity, 
Evill  will,  breaking  vowes,  Impenitence,  Infidelity,  Ignorance,  Vain 
Sorrow,  slowly  (sic)^  evill  hope.  Curiosity,  Idlenesse,  Evagation,  letting  to 
do  good,  Desolation.' 

83.  (b.  13.  423.)  Fool  sages y  foolish  wise  men  ;  alluding  to  the  jesters, 
who  were  professed  fools,  yet  often  made  sensible  remarks.  See  1.  104 
below.    See  Luke  vi.  25. 

87.  (b.  13.  427.)  The  Latin  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  quotation  as  a 
maxim  of  law.  Richardson  (s.  v.  Consense)  quotes — '  But  whosoeuer  was 
the  manqueller  of  this  holy  man,  it  shall  appere,  that  both  the  murtherer 
and  the  consenter  had  condigne  and  not  vndeserved  punishment,  for 
their  bloudye  stroke  and  butcherly  act.' — Hall,  Edw.  iv.  an.  10. 

93.  (b.  13.  433.)    See  Ps.  c.  7  (Vulgate). 

97.  (b.  13. 437.)  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  177,  gives  several 
examples  of  the  amounts  of  money  psud  to  minstrels,  such  as  the  following, 
for  example.  '  At  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  to 
John,  Earl  of  Holland,  every  kin^s  minstrel  received  40  shillings.' 

VOL.  n.  H 
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Compare  Froissart's  account  of  the  rewards  given  to  minstrels  by  Gaston 
dc  Foix ;  vol.  iv.  cap.  41. 

101.  (b.  13.  441.)  See  Luke  x.  16. 

107.  (b.  13.  447.)  'And  fiddle  for  thee  the  story  of  Good  Friday ;'  i.c. 
and,  instead  of  having  a  fiddler  to  play  to  you,  let  a  learned  man  recite  the 
events  of  the  crucifixion. 

109.  *To  cry  before  our  Lord  for  a  largesse^  in  onder  to  shew  your 
excellent  praise.'  To  'cry  laigesse'  is  to  ask  for  a  bounty,  and  is  a 
common  phrase.  The  term  is  still  used  in  some  parts  by  gleaners,  who 
cry  '  largesse ! '  when  they  see  a  stranger  passing  by.  I  heard  it  thus 
used  near  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1873.  The  use  of  the  word  obviously 
originated  in  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Norman  nobles  by  addressing  them 
in  French. 

112,  By  hus  lyusy  during  his  lifetime.  Litheih  hem^  listens  to  them  [c] ; 
fythed  heniy  listened  to  them  [b]. 

117.  '  With  their  evil-speaking,  which  is  a  song  of  sorrow,  and  the  very 
fiddle  of  Lucifer ; '  meaning  that  evil-speaking,  such  as  was  indulged  in  by 
flatterers  and  jesters,  leads  men  to  destruction.  QL  Pass.  i.  40.  For  lay, 
MS.  W.  wrongly  has  lady. 

^SF  Here  ends  the  inserted  passage  from  B.  Paas.  xlii. 

119.  Here  tkat  is  put  for  iAem  that.  *  For  he  listens  to  and  loves  them 
that  despise  God's  law.'  The  Latin  quotation  much  resembles  that 
quoted  at  B.  15.  336 ;  see  note  to  that  line. 

120.  Here  Repentance  is  personified,  as  in  Pass.  vii.  1,12,  62,  331,  423 ; 
he  is  the  priest  to  whom  the  various  penitents  make  their  confession. 
'  Then  was  Repentance  ready,  and  advised  them  all  to  kneel,  and  said — 
''  I  shall  beseech,  on  the  part  of  all  sinners,  that  our  Saviour  will  shew 
them  His  grace." '  To  beseech  of\%  to  beseech  for^  to  beg  to  obtain.  Cf.  to 
bidde  god  0/ grace,  i.  e.  to  pray  to  God  for  His  grace,  in  L  61  above. 

126.  Adej  written  for  Ada,  i.  e.  of  Adam.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  has 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  is  taken  from  a  passage  in  the  Sarum 
Missal,  viz.  from  the  Canticle  ^  Exultet'  sung  upon  Holy  Saturday  (Easter 
Eve)  at  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal  candle  : — '  O  certe  necessarium  Ade 
peccatum  et  nostnxm ;  ^uod  Christi  morte  deletum  est.  O  felix  culpa,  que 
talem  ac  tantum  meruit  habere  ledemptorem.'  So  in  Wyclifs  Works,  ed. 
Arnold,  i.  321. 

129.  '  And  madest  Thyself,  together  with  Thy  Son,  like  unto  our  soul 
and  body'  [c] ;  or,  'and  us  sinful  men  alike'  [b].  The  sense  is  clearer 
than  the  construction.    Cf.  b.  5.  495.    See  John  xiv.  9,  10. 

130.  Thi  self  sone  [b],  Thy  Son  Himself.  In  oure  secfe  [c] ;  in  owre 
sute  [b].  It  makes  no  difference,  since  secta  (fiiom  Lat.  sequi)  meant,  in 
mediaeval  Latin,  either  the  right  of  prosecuting  an  action  at  law  or  the  stdt  or 
action  itself;  where  stUt  is  from  the  Fr.  suivre,  the  equivalent  oiseqtd.  And 
again,  secta  meant  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  is  the  meaning  here.  We 
should  now  say — '  in  omt  flesh.*  Cf.  11. 1 37, 141 .  '  There  were  also  at  least 
two  qualities  ofcloth^  the  secta  generosorum^  and  ik^secta  vaiettorum,  the 
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distmcdon  being  so  marked  that  I  have  felt  myself  able  to  draw  up  a  table 
which  shall  contain  both  qualities  ; '  Hist.  Agric.  in  England,  by  J.  £.  T. 
Rogers,  i.  578.  Secta  even  means  a  suite  or  set  of  people;  cf.  *and 
thereupon  he  produced  his  suiL* — Liber  Albus,  p.  342  ;  where  the  Latin 
has  sedaffij  i.  e.  his  set  of  witnesses.    For  the  quotation,  see  £ph.  iv.  8. 

(b.  5. 498.)  //  iadde,  led  it  (i.  e.  the  sorrow)  captive.   See  Eph.  iv.  8, 

Ps.  Ixviii.  18. 

133.  Meel'tyme  ofseyntesy  meal-time  of  saints.  This  expression  seems 
to  be  a  figurative  one,  having  reference  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  upon  the  cross.  It  can  hardly  refer  directly  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  because  that  was  more  usually  celebrated  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  day ;  see  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2.  43. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  is  reference  here  to  Canticles  i.  7, 
q.  v.  I  prefer  to  take  it  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  context,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  crucifixion  as  having  been  a  time 
of  refreshment  to  our  forefathers  who  sat  in  darkness  ;  the  force  of  which 
reference  can  only  be  understood  by  readers  who  are  fiamiliar  with  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

The  quotation  from  Isaiah  ix.  2  is  explained  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  with  reference  to  the  ^  Harrowing  of  Hell,'  i.  e.  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell  to  fetch  out  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs.  See  the  whole 
account,  as  there  narrated ;  and  cf.  Pass.  xxi.  369. 

135.  Compare  this  with  the  account  given  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  in 
Pass.  xxi.  This  line,  e.  g.,  nearly  agrees  with  Pass.  xxi.  371 ;  and  the 
expression  blewe  (b.  5.  503)  is  explained  by  yat  hre^  in  Pass.  xxi.  367. 

137.  In  oure  sects,  in  our  suit,  i.  e.  in  a  human  body ;  see  note  to  1. 130. 
The  reference  is  to  the  Resurrection.    With  1.  139,  cf.  Matt.  ix.  13. 

140.  Ymad,  composed,  narrated.  To  make  is  to  compose,  especially  in 
verse ;  but  here  it  is  applied  to  prose  writings.    See  John  i.  18. 

141.  In  owre  amies  [b],  in  our  armour,  or  in  arms  marked  with  our 
device  :  a  phrase  taken  from  the  terms  of  a  tournament.    See  Pass.  xxi.  21. 

149.  '  Ajid  because  of  that  great  mercy,  and  for  the  love  of  Mary  thy 
mother.'  The  construction  is  explained  in  the  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  131, 
The  quotation  is  from  Jerem.  xxxi.  34. 

150.  RybaudeSy  ribalds.  See  a  long  note  in  Political  Songs,  ed. 
Wright,  1839,  p.  369.  It  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  lower  class  of 
retainers,  who  could  be  relied  on  to  do  the  lord's  dirty  work.  See  also 
Ducange,  s.  v.  ribaldus  ^n^  goliardia,    Cf.  Pass.  ix.  75. 

152.  Hente,  seized.  In  Ps.  bcxi.  20,  we  find  'thou  shalt  quicken  me 
again,'  but  the  Vulgate  has  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  future  '  conver- 
sus  vivificasti  me.' 

163.  Ps.  xxxii.  (xxxi.  in  the  Vulgate)  begins  with— 'Beati  quorum 
remissae  sunt  iniquitates,  et  quorum  tecta  sunt  peccata.'  The  next  quota- 
tion is  from  Ps.  XXXV.  7  (Vulgate). 

155.  Here  the  three  texts  agree  once  more.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  two  lines  of  A.  Passus  VI.  (found  in  H  only)  are  spurious.  Yet  they 
are  useful  for  connecting  the  sense  with  the  lines  preceding. 
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157.  God  leyue  thai  thei  mote^  God  grant  that  they  might  do  so  [c, 
also  a]  ;  treuthe  toseke^  to  seek  Truth  [b].  The  A-tcxt  has  Uue;  see  note 
to  B.  5.  263,  on  p.  86. 

161.  Paynym,  pagan,  Saracen  (because  of  his  foreign  appearance)  is  the 
reading  of  [c]  and  [b]  ;  but  [a]  has  Palmere,  This  excellent  description 
of  a  Palmer  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Wright  aptly  draws  attention  to  a 
similar  description  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion,  canto  i.  st.  23,  27. 
Instead  of  quoting  these  familiar  lines,  I  give  Sir  Walter  Scott's  note  — 
'  A  Palmer^  opposed  to  a  pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  his  sole  busi- 
ness to  visit  different  holy  shrines  ;  travelling  incessantly,  and  subsisting 
by  charity  :  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to  his  usual  home  and  occupations 
when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which  was  the 
object  of  his  pilgrimage.'  In  the  notes  to  Bell's  edition  of  Chaucer,  this 
statement  is  challenged,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  palmer  meant  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  Land  only,  but  many  passages  shew  that  it  was  often  used  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  altering  Sir 
Walter's  definition,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  Speght.  Mr. 
Cutts,  in  his  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  the  reader 
should  consult,  says  (at  p.  167) — ^  When  the  pilgrim  reached  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  visited  the  usual  round  of  the  holy  placses,  he  became 
entitled  to  wear  the  pahn  in  token  of  his  accomplishment  of  that  great 
pilgrimage  ;  and  from  that  badge  he  derived  the  name  of  Palmer.'  And 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  explanation,  viz.  that  a  palmer  was  one  who  made 
it  his  business  to  go  on  pilgrimages,  and  that  he  earned  his  standing  as  a 
professional  pilgrim  by  going  to  the  Holy  Land. 

162.  Bordcfij  a  staff;  not  a  burden,  as  erroneously  explained  by 
Fosbrooke.  The  list  may  have  been  wound  round  it  for  use  in  case  of 
accident.  King  Horn,  when  disguised  as  a  palmer,  carried  a  '  burdon ' 
and  a  *  scrippe  ; '  K.  Horn,  ed.  Lumby,  1.  1061. 

163.  '  Wound  round  and  round  it,  after  the  manner  of  a  climbing  plant' 
The  Tvithiewind  was  a  name  for  the  wild  convolvulus.  Cotgrave  has — 
*  Userony  m.  Withiwind,  Bindweed,  Ropeweed,  Hedge-bells.'  And 
Minsheu  says — *Woodbinde,  binde-weede,  or  withiewindey  because  it 
windes  about  other  plantes.'  Cf.  A.  S.  vxP&winde^  convolvulus  or  bind- 
weed. 

164.  The  dowlsLTid  bag  were  invariably  carried,  the  former  to  drink  out 
of,  the  latter  to  hold  scraps  of  meat  and  bread.  See  Cutts,  Scenes  and 
Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  174. 

165.  The  ampulla  were  little  phials,  containing  holy  water  or  oil.  They 
were  generally  made  of  lead  or  pewter,  nearly  flat,  and  stamped  with  a 
device  denoting  the  shrine  whence  they  were  brought.  *  The  chief  sign 
of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  was  an  ampul  {ampulla,  a  flask)  ;  we  are 
told  all  about  its  origin  and  meaning  by  Abbot  Benedict,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Miracles  of  St.  Thomas  ; '  Cutts,  as  above,  p.  170.  A  draw- 
ing of  one  is  given  on  the  next  page  of  the  same  work. 

Dr.  Rock  (Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  423-442)  has  some  remarics  on 
this  passage  which  should  be  consulted  ;  but  I  unhesitatingly  reject  his 
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clumsy  panctoation  of  this  line,  which  raises  more  difficulties  than  it 
solves.  The  'hundred'  of  ampuls  is  simply  a  poetic  exaggeration 
which  can  mislead  no  one.  In  the  story  of  The  Pardonere  and  the 
Tapstere,  it  is  said  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrinM,  that — '  they  set  their 
signys  upon  their  hedes,  and  som  oppon  their  cap^.' 

166.  On  pilgrims'  signs^  see  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  338.  '  Besides 
the  ordinary  insignia  of  pilgrimage,  every  pilgrimage  had  its  special  signs^ 
which  the  pilgrim  on  his  return  wore  conspicuously  upon  his  hat  or  his 
scrip,  or  hanging  round  his  neck,  in  token  that  he  had  accomplished  that 
particular  pilgrimage ; '  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  167 ;  which  see.  Thus  the  ampulla  wen^  the  special  signs  of  the 
Canterbury  pilgrimage ;  the  scallop-shell  was  the  sign  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Compostella ;  whilst  the  signs  of  the  Roman  pilgrimage  were  a  badge 
with  the  effigies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  cross-keys  or  •  keyes  of 
rome '  (1*  1^7)9  ^^'^  ^^  vemicle  (1. 168^.  The  proper  sign  of  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  cross  or  '  crouche '  (1. 167) ;  this  '  was  formed  of 
two  strips  of  coloured  ck>th  sewn  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  robe ; '  Cutts, 
as  above,  p.  167. 

Syse  [c]  certainly  means  Assisi,in  Umbtia,  the  place  of  birth  and  death 
of  the  celebrated  St.  fYancis,  founder  of  ^e  Franciscan  order  of  friars. 
Plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  pilgrims  who  visited  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Angels  at  Assisi  on  a  particular  day  of  the  year.  See  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  in  Sir  Jas.  Stephen's  Essays  in  Eccl.  Biog.  (4th  ed.), 
p.  85.  The  B-text  and  A-text  have  the  reading  Sinai;  with  reference  to 
the  convent  of  St  Katharine  there.  ShilUs  of  galySy  shells  of  Gallicia« 
See  the  legend  of  the  scallop-shell  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  in  Cutts, 
as  above,  p.  169.    Cf.  Pass.  i.  48  ;  v.  124. 

168.  The  vemicky  as  worn  by  pilgrims,  was  a  copy  of  the  handkerchief 
of  St.  Veronica,  which  was  miraculously  impressed  with  the  features  of 
our  Lord.  'Inter  has  feminas  una  fuit  Bemice,  sive  Veronice,  vulgo 
Veronica,  qui  sudarium  Christo  exhibens,  ut  faciem  sudore  et  sanguine 
madentem  abstergeret,  ab  eo  illud  recepit,  cum  impressa  in  illo  eiusdem 
Christi  effigie,  ut  habet  Christiana  traditio  ; '  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  in  St. 
Matt,  xxvii.  32.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a  legend  has 
been  invented  to  explain  a  name.  Bemice,  Berenice,  or  Veronica,  was  the 
traditional  name  of  the  woman  who  was  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  the 
name  having  been  suggested  by  the  actual  mention  of  a  Bemice  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ere  long,  it  was  popularly  explained  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  words  vera  icon,  i.  e.  true  likeness  inscribed  under  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Christ  imjMessed  upon  a  handkerchief,  and  pre- 
served in  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome.  Copies  of  this  portrait  were  called 
Veronica  or  Veronicula,  whence  the  English  name  vemicles.  See  the 
Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  170,  171  (where  two  old 
drawings  of  the  vemicle  are  reproduced) ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and 
L^iendary  Art,  ii.  269-271 ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  100. 

171.  Pilgrims  to  Sinai  used  to  visit  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine^  with 
its  various  relics ;  see  Maundeville's  Travels,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  59.    Also» 
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at  p.  74  of  the  same,  we  read  that  *  when  men  comen  to  Jerusalem,  here 
first  pilgrymage  is  to  the  chirche  of  the  Holy  Sepuicre,  where  oure  Lord 
was  buryed.'    See  Maundeville's  description  of  it. 

172.  The  numerous  sights  at  Bethlehem  are  described  by  Maundeville, 
ed.  Halliwell,  pp.  70-72.    Concerning  Babylon^  see  the  same  work,  pp.  56, 

57. 

173.  Ermamey  Armenia.    Alisaundre,  Alexandria.    DamascU  (better 

spelt  Damaske),  Damascus.  The  curious  form  Assye  in  the  A-text 
(Vernon  MS.)  is  probably  only  another  spelling  of  Assist;  see  note  to  1. 
166  above. 

By  going  to  Armenia,  the  pilgrim  could  see  Noah's  ark,  as  asserted  in 
Heywood's  Four  Ps;  see  Hazliu's  Old  Plays,  i.  334,  note  5.  Alexandria 
was  much  used  as  a  port  of  arrival  for  pilgrims.  Moreover,  'in  that  cytee 
was  seynte  Katcryne  beheded,'  etc. ;  Maundeville's  Travels,  p.  55.  Damascus 
was  considered  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  Creation  of  Adam ;  see 
Chaucer's  Monkes  Talc. 

177.  Corseynt  is  for  O.  French  cors  seint^  u  e.  corfs  saint,  holy  body  ; 
and  hence,  a  saint  or  sainted  person. 
'And  hys  ymage  fill  feyre  depeynte, 
Ry3t  as  he  were  a  cors  seyntj*  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Hand.  Synne,  8739. 

182.  Peter/  i.  e.  by  St.  Peter.  This  is  a  very  conunon  exclamation,  of 
y^hich  there  are  several  instances.  See  e.  g.  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  ii. 
526,  in  Morris's  edition  ;  where  Tyrwhitt's  edition  has  Parde.  Innocent 
III.  used  to  swear  by  St.  Peter ;  see  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  156. 
Compare  also  Pass.  ix.  i. 

As  to  the  duties  of  a  ploughman,  here  described  in  U.  186-192  (b.  5. 
548-556),  we  should  compare  the  poem  of  How  the  Plowman  lemed  his 
Paternoster,  printed  in  Hazlitt's  Early  Popular  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Keliq. 
Antiq.  i.  43. 

The  character  of  PjERS  the  Plowman  is  here  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  When  all  the  penitents  and  searchers  after  Truth  are  at  fault,  when 
even  a  pahner  declares  he  never  heard  of  any  saint  of  that  name,  the  homely 
ploughman  steps  forward,  declaring  that  he  knows  Truth  well.  It  was 
his  own  conscience  and  native  common  sense  that  led  him  to  this  knowledge. 
We  may  here  take  Piers  as  the  type  of  Honesty,  not  without  remembering 
that  the  poet  afterwards  identifies  him  with  the  truest  of  all  Teachers  of 
men,  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus ;  see  Pass.  xxi.  19-24. 

192.  Cf.  also  1. 189.  To  faye,  lit.  to  (his)  pleasure,  i.e.  to  His  satis- 
faction. By  Truth  is  meant  God  the  Father.  Paye  is  not  here  equivalent 
to  pay  in  the  modem  sense,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  oihyre  (hire) 
in  the  next  line. 

195,  '  He  does  not  withhold  wages  from  any  servant  beyond  the  evening,' 
i.  e.  till  next  day.    See  Pass.  iv.  310. 

201.  For  seynt  Thomas  shryne,  for  all  the  wealth  on  St.  Thomas'  shrine 
at  Canterbury.  A  description  of  this  shrine,  when  in  its  glory,  is  given  by 
Erasmus,  Colloq.  PeregrinaUo  Religionis  ergo. 

204.  Piers  here  directs  the  pilgrims  how  to  reach  Paradise.    There  are 
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several  pdnts  of  resemUanoe  between  the  rest  of  thb  Passusand  a  French 
poem  by  Rutebuef,  and  we  may  fairly  infer,  both  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  William  was  acquainted  with  Rutebuefs  writings.  The  par- 
ticular poem  here,  to  some  extent,  followed  is  '  La  Voie  de  Paradis,  ou,  ci 
commence  La  Voie  d'umilitei,'  printed  in  (Euvres  de  Rutebuef,  ed.  Jubinal, 
ii.  24-55.  See  also  another  poem  'La  Voie  de  Paradis,'  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  227.  Rutebuef,  in  his  turn,  imitated  a  similar  poem  by  his 
predecessor  Raoul  de  Uoudaing,  a  poet  of  the  13th  century. 

208.  (b.  5.  572 ;  a.  6.  53.)  The  way  to  Truth  lies  through  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbour,  i.  e.  through  the  ten  commandments,  most  of 
which  are  named  below,  viz.  the  fifth  in  1.  214,  the  third  in  L  217,  the  tenth 
in  L  220,  the  eighth  and  sixth  in  L  224,  the  fourth  in  L  226,  and  the  ninth  in 
L  227.    See  £xod.  xx.  12,  etc. 

217.  Swery-nat^  etc ;  swear  not  unless  it  be  necessary,  and,  in  particular, 
(swear  not)  idly  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty.  The  whole  phrase  forms, 
in  William's  allegorical  language,  the  name  of  a  place. 

226.  Robert  of  Brunne,  m  his  Handlyng  Synne,  L  801,  says — 

'  The  )vyd  commaundement  yn  owre  lay 
Ys — ^holde  weyl  YfSL  halyday.' 
He  explains  that  this  means  that  we  are  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday,  but  he 
fiirther  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday.    C£.  note 
to  Pass.  vii.  170,  pu  81. 

227.  BUnche,  turn  aside.    So,  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn — 
'And  when  thou  approdiist  and  art  the  castell  nygh. 

Blench  fro  the  brode  gate,  and  enter  thow  nat  there.' 
Berghj  a  hill ;  corrupted  in  several  MSS.  to  borgh^  a  borough.    In  [a] 
we  find  the  reading  brok^  a  brook,  with  alternative  readings  bourne  or 
baJ^  (beck,  stream),  and  berwe^  another  form  of  bergh. 

22B.  Frithed  in,  enclosed  by  a  wood,  wooded  thickly  round.  A  JHtk 
is  a  wood  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  hec^ ;  see  Fritk  in  my  Diet  The 
line  means — 'It  (i.e.  the  hill  of  Bear-no-^se-witness)  is  hedged  round 
by  florins  and  many  other  fees;'  i.e.  by  the  bribes  which  tempt  man 
to  break  the  ninth  commandment 

232.  This  description  of  Truth's  abode  may  have  been  partly  imiuted 
fitom  the  French  poem  Le  Chastel  d'Amour,  by  Bishop  Grosteste,  trans* 
lated  under  the  title  of  the  Castle  of  Love.  See  '  Castel  off  Loue,'  ed. 
Weymouth,  p.  31 ;  whence  I  quote  the  following  lines : — 

'On  trust!  roche  heo  [i.e.  the  castle]  stonde)>  faste. 
And  wi^  depe  diches  be^  bi-caste. 
And  )«  camels  so  stonde^  vp-riht, 
Wei  i-planed  and  feir  i-diht 
Seue  barbicans  yei  beo^  i-wrouht; 
With  gret  ginne  al  bi-^uht| 
And  euerichon  ha^  lat  and  tour; 
\a  neuer  ne  £aiyle^  socour.' 
See  also  note  to  L  270^  p.  105. 
236.  Kernels^  battlemento ;  spelt  kimels  m  Cursor  Mundi,  990X1  and 
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camels  in  the  Castle  of  Love ;  see  note  to  L  232.  The  O.Fr.  crenel 
had  two  senses,  viz.  (i)  a  battlement;  and  (2)  a  loophole.  It  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  battlements  have  embrasures  between 
them.  Cf.  Lat.  crena^  a  notch,  whence  Lat,  crenellus^  O.Fr.  crenel; 
of.  £ng.  cranny.  We  <^ten  find  that,  in  olden  times,  the  barons  obtained 
leave  to  crenellatCy  or  fortify,  their  castles.  In  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  62, 
we  have — '^  kemeaus  of  \t  castel  beo%  hire  buses  fiurles;'  i.e.  the 
loopholes  of  the  castle  are  the  windows  of  their  houses. 

236.  Boteracedy  buttressed.  In  MS.  B  (Bodley  841)  of  the  B-text, 
we  have  bretaskid;  in  MS.  Vernon  (A-tcxt)  we  have  brutaget^  and 
in  MS.  U  (Univ.  Coll.  Oxford,  A-text)  we  have  briteschid.  These 
words  signify  'provided  with  a  bretage  or  bretische^  i.e.  with  a  parapet 
Colonel  Yule,  in  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  i.  302,  says — ^Breiesche^ 
Bertisca  (whence  braiHce^  and  bartizan)  was  a  term  applied  to  any 
boarded  structure  of  defence  or  attack,  but  especially  to  the  timber 
parapets  and  roofs  often  placed  on  the  top  of  the  flanking-towers  in 
mediaeval  fortifications ;  and  their  use  quite  explains  the  sort  of  struc- 
ture here  intended ; '  viz.  in  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  bk.  ii.  cap.  iv. 

249.  *To  open  and  undo'  [c];  *to  lift  up  the  wicket'  [b,  a].  The 
reading  wynne  vp  [a]  presents  no  difficulty ;  it  means  to  get  up  or  lift 
up  by  force ;  compare  the  Lowland  Scotch  use  of  the  verb  win.  The 
word  in  [b]  may  be  read  either  as  wayne  or  as  ivayue,  but  wayue  is 
better.  With  wayue  compare — *  wafte  he  vpon  his  wyndowe '  (he  waved 
open  his  window),  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  453 ;  and  cf.  Icel.  veifoy 
to  wave.  We  fuid  wayne  in  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton  and 
Donaldson  (£.  £.  T.  S.) ;  but  I  think  it  should  be  wayue, 

250.  Note  the  various  readings — '  shut  against  us  all '  [c] ;  '  ate  un- 
roasted  apples'  [b] ;  'ate  their  bane'  [a].  The  Latin  quotation  is  thus 
Englished  in  MS.  Harl.  7322,  fol.  143  :— 

'  |ie  )ates  of  parais  *  j^ruth  eue  weren  iloken, 
And  |x)ruth  oure  swete  ladi  *  A^ein  hui  beo)>  nou)>e  open.' 

Political,  Rel.,  and  Love  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  230. 
Compare  also  the  following : — 

'Paradise  yettis  all  opin  be  throu  the* — 
where  the  —  thee^  the  person  addressed  being  the  Virgin  Mary ;  see 
Morris's  edition  of  Chaucer,  vol.  vi.  p.  310.  Compare  too  An  Old 
English  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  p.  194 ;  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
ed.  Morris,  p.  205  (where  kei^d  should  be  keiyed).  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  i£lfiic's  Homily  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
ed.  Thorpe,  i.  446,  we  have  a  passage  which  the  editor  translates 
by — 'Through  our  old  mother  Eve  the  gate  of  heaven's  kingdom 
was  closed  against  us,  and  again,  through  Mary  it  is  opened  to  us, 
by  which  she  herself  has  this  day  gloriously  entered.'  This  homily 
is  imitated  from  Jerome's  epistle  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  but  the 
only  similar  passages  which  I  can  find  there  are  the  following: — 'Ac 
per  hoc,  quicquid  maledictionis  infusa  est  per  Euam,  totum  abstulit 
benedictio  Mariae ; '  and  again—'  Quapropter  gaudete,  gaudete,  inquam. 
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quia  uobis  uia  patefacta  est  caelorum ;'  Opera  S.  Hieronymi,  ed.  Migne, 
voL  II,  col.  127  and  col.  141.  But  I  suspect  that  these  are  the  original 
passages  whence  were  derived,  not  only  the  sentence  quoted  by  our 
author,  but  other  similar  allusions. 

251.  Vnleek  Aure,  unlocked  it ;  (Aure  -"  her,  i.  e.  the  gate ;  othef 
MSS.  have  Atre^  Att,  it).    Of  grace,  by  her  grace,  as  a  favour. 

260.  (not  in  b,  a.)  See  John  xvi.  23. 

265.  IVorst  pow,  thou  shalt  be;  also  written  worstow  [b],  and  woT' 
\estou  [a].  Dryuen  out  as  deuA,  driven  forth  and  dispersed  Kke  dew. 
See  Hosea  xiii.  3. 

268.  To  lete  wel  by  tAiselue,  to  think  much  of  thyself ;  cf.  1.  263.  Lette 
is  a  misprint  for  lete. 

270.  Seuene  sustres,  seven  sisters.  To  counteract  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  seven  Christian  virtues  were  enumerated  by  early  theologians.  See 
note  to  C.  vii.  3,  p.  71.  Cf.  Castle  of  Love,  ed.  Weymouth,  p.  39.  Some- 
times the  number  of  the  seven  guardians  was  made  up  in  another 
way,  viz.  by  adding  the  three  chief  spiritual  virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  to  the  four  cardinal  ones,  viz.  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice, 
and  Fortitude. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  passage  is  a  very  old  one.  There  is 
something  very  like  it  in  Hernias,  Pastor,  bk.  iii.  similitude  ix.  v.  140  (ed. 
Hone),  in  Hone*s  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

277.  ^  For  she  pays  for  (i.  e.  ransoms)  prisoners  in  places  and  in  pains.' 
See  Prison  in  the  Glossary. 

282.  Bote  grace  be  tAe  morey  unless  mercy  be  extended. 

283.  Kitte-porSy  thief.  On  cut-purses,  see  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii. 
669. 

286.  Wyte  God,  God  defend  (us) ;  an  old  oath,  from  the  verb  witen  in 
the  sense  of  defend,  guard  It  occurs  in  the  French  Romance  of  King 
Horn,  MS.  HarL  527,  fol.  72  b,  col.  2 — *  Ben  iurez  Wite  God  kant  auerez 
beu  tant,'  i.  e.  you  freely  swear  •  God  defend  us,'  when  you  shall  have 
drunk  so  much.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  more  common  expression 
*  God  wot,'  L  e.  God  knows. 

Wafrestrcy  a  female  seller  of  wafers ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  199. 

288.  Mercy  is  here  the  Virgin  Mary.   Cf.  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  10062. 

(b.  5.  651.)  *Thou  shalt  say  I  am  thy  sister;  I  know  not  where 

they  have  gone  to ; '  or, '  what  has  become  of  them.'  Bicome  is  the  past 
tense  pi.,  and  the  phrase  wAer  }fei  bicome,  is  like  the  modern — '  where 
they  can  have  got  to ; '  or,  *  what  has  become  (or  come)  of  them.*  The 
best  illustration  of  this  is  from  the  romance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathie,  ed. 
Skeat,  1.  607,  where  the  white  knight  is  described  as  vanishing  from  sight, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  spectators  wonder  *  where  )«  white  kniht 
bi-com,  i.  e.  where  he  had  gone  to,  or  what  had  become  of  him. 

292.  Villam  emi^  I  have  bought  a  farm,  etc. ;  St.  Luke  xiv.  18-20. 

299.  *  Then  was  there  one  named  Active,  he  seemed  to  be  a  husband.' 
Here  husband  may  mean  husbandman,  but  I  think  it  is  to  be  taken 
literally  in  thb  passage.    Cf.  Pass.  xvi.  194-233. 
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301.  Synnen,  sin,  is  the  right  reading;  it  means  to  sin  against  the 
seventh  commandment. 

304.  For  a  kyttCy  because  of  a  Kit,  t.  e.  because  of  a  wife.  Kit  -wbs 
no  doubt  a  common  name  enough  ;  but  the  point  of  the  allusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  poets  awn  wife ;  see  Pass, 
vi.  2  ;  xxi.  473. 

306.  *  Though  I  may  suffer  tribulation.' 

307.  *  But  the  way  is  so  bad,  unless  one  were  to  have  a  guide.'  Cf. 
wikkede  weyes  in  Pass.  x.  31. 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  Passus  (in  the  C-text)  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Passus  in  the  two  older  texts. 

308.  Ech/otf  i.  e.  every  step  of  the  way. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  IX.    (B.  Pass.  VI,;    A.  Pass.  VII.) 

N.B.  The  two  first  lines  of  B.  Pass.  vi.  and  A.  Pass.  vii.  belong  to  C. 
Pass.  viii. 

C.  Ix.  1.  [B.  vl,  3 ;  A.  viL  3,]  Perken^  i.  e.  Peterkin,  the  diminutive  of 
Peter  ;  hence  the  names  Perkins,  Parkinson,  etc. ;  cf.  1. 112  below.  Con- 
cerning the  oath  by  St.  Peter,  see  note  to  Pass.  viii.  182,  p.  102. 

2.  An  hal/'Ocrey  i.  e.  a  small  piece  of  ground.  This  term  was  used 
generally,  without  special  reference  to  the  exact  size  of  the  field.  Eren^ 
to  plough ;  as  in  Deut.  xxi.  4 ;  i  Sam.  viii.  12  ;  Is.  xxx.  24.  See  Wright's 
Bible  Word-book ;  and  cf.  Pass.  xxii.  268.  It  is  often  wrongly  said  to  be 
*  derived '  from  the  Lat.  arare^  but  it  is  merely  cognate  with  it. 

8.  For  skedynge^  i.e.  to  prevent  the  shedding  or  spilling  of  wheat; 
alluding  to  the  loss  of  grain  when  sacks  are  badly  sewn  or  are  out  of  repair. 
Ctforcoide,  B.  6.  62,  commented  on  in  the  note  to  1.  59  below,  p.  108. 

11.  Compare  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  421 — 'Make  no  purses,  to  gain  fiiends 
therewith,  nor  blodbendes  of  silk ;  but  shape,  and  sew,  and  mend  church 
vestments  and  poor  people's  clothes.'  For  a  fiill  description  of  a  chasuble, 
often  ornamented  with  '  a  mass  of  rich  golden  needlework,'  s^e  Rock, 
Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  314 — 371. 

15.  '  For  I  shall  give  them  (the  poor)  their  sustenance,  unless  the  land 
fail  to  yield  produce ; '  i.  e.  as  long  as  I  can  afford  it :  with  a  reference  to 
the  frequent  dearths  that  happened  about  this  time. 

16.  For  oure  lordes  loue  in  {of)  heuene;  for  love  of  our  Lord  in  heaven. 
Observe  the  difference  of  arrangement,  especially  when  of  is  used,  as  in 
[b,  a].  So,  in  Chaucer,  th^  Grekis  hors  Sinon,  is  tMe  horse  of  Sinon  the 
Greeks  see  other  instances  in  the  note  to  Pass,  xvi  131.  Cf.  b.  6.  223 
below. 

26.  Lord  Cobham,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  knights,  said — '  In  knight- 
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hood  are  aU  they  which  heare  sword  by  law  of  office.  These  should  defend 
God's  lawes,  and  see  that  the  gospell  were  purely  taught,  conforming 
their  lives  to  the  same,  and  secluding  all  false  preachers  ....  They 
ought  also  to  preserve  God's  people  from  oppressors,  tyrants,  and  thieves  ; 
to  see  the  Clergy  supported,  so  long  as  they  teach  purely,  pray  rightly, 
and  minister  the  sacraments  freely ; '  Wordsworth's  £ccl.  Biog.  t.  362. 
The  context  of  Cobham's  speech  shews  that  he  was  following  the  old 
threefold  division  of  the  church  into  the  Oratores  (priests),  Bellatores 
(warriors),  and  Laboratores  (commons) ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  learnt  this 
from  Wyclif,  who  has  very  similar  expressions.  See  Wyclif's  Works,  ed. 
Arnold,  iil  130,  131,  145,  206. 

29.  Bockes,  bucks  [c,  a] ;  brockes^  badgers  [b].  Sec  Brock  in  Halli- 
well's  Diet,  and  Brok  in  Prompt  Parv.  A  badger  had  three  names,  viz. 
a  bawsifty  a  l^ock,  and  2Lgray;  Juliana  Bemers,  Book  of  St  Alban's,  sig. 
D.  vi. ;  Dyce's  Skelton,  ii.  303. 

30.  'And  tame  thy  falcons'  [c];  *And  go  and  tame  for  thyself 
falcons '  [b] ;  '  And  fetch  home  for  thyself  falcons '  [a]. 

32.  Compare  Rich.  Redeles,  iv.  35. 

36.  Probably  borrowed  from  Wyclif;  compare  his  Works,  ed.  Arnold, 
111.2061 

37.  '  When  you  fine  any  man,  let  Mercy  be  the  assessor  of  the  fine ; ' 
i.  e.  let  the  fine  be  a  light  one.  The  next  line  means — '  and  let  Meekness 
be  your  master  (L  e.  rule  over  you),  in  spite  of  all  that  Meed  can  do.'  The 
expression  '  maugre  mede  chekes,'  lit  in  spite  of  Meed's  cheeks,  is  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  modem  expression  *  in  spite  of  his  teeth.'  Cf.  Chaucer's 
use  of '  maugre  hir  heed  ; '  Kn.  Tale,  311,  1760. 

40.  '  Take  it  (i.  e.  the  present)  not,  in  case  you  may  not  be  deserving  of 
it ;  for  you  will  have  to  repay  it,  it  may  be,  and  to  pay  somewhat 
dearly  for  it'  The  end  of  the  latter  line  slightly  varies  in  [b]  and  [a]. 
The  line  following,  having  referenoe  to  purgatory,  does  not  appear 
in  the  C-text 

42.  See  a  tale  about  a  Knight  and  a  Bondman  in  Robert  of  Brunne, 
Handl.  Synne,  8671,  seqq.    Cfl  Luke  xiv.  10. 

45.  Vuel  to  knowsy  hard  to  discern  ;  just  as  vuel  to  defye  means  hard 
to  digest ;  Pass.  vii.  87.    The  idea  is,  that  all  are  equal  in  the  grave. 

46.  The  last  part  of  the  line  varies  in  [b].  In  [c]  it  means—'  or  a 
quean  from  a  gueenJ  We  make  a  difference  of  spelling  in  these  words, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  mere  doublets,  and  both  mean  '  woman.'  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  tell  which  is  which ;  nor  is  it  material. 

47.  A  knight  was,  above  all  things,  expected  to  be  courteous  and  true ; 
cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  46;  Sq.  Tale,  95. 

50.  Hold  not  of  is  the  same  as  holde  with  none  [b],  or  hold  not  you 
with  [a] ;  L  e.  do  not  encourage. 

Harlotesy  ribalds ;  a  term  here  applied  to  tellers  of  loose  stories,  whence 
our  author  calls  them  'the  devil's  disoursy  i.e.  the  devil's  story-tellers. 
They  held  forth  in  the  hall  *  atte  mete,'  whilst  their  employers  were  eating. 
They  were  meny  as  said  m  1.  51 ;  see  also  note  to  Pass.  v.  113,  p.  57.    Cf. 
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Pass.  xvi.  171 ;  see  Distur  in  Cotgiave;  and  disaur  in  Gower,  Cgnf. 
Amantis,  ed.  Pauli,  iii.  167. 

54.  Seynt  Gyle,  saint  Giles  or  i€gidius.  His  day  was  Sept.  I ;  see  an 
account  of  him  in  Chambers*  Book  of  Days,  ii.  296 ;  and  see  note  to  B.  1 5. 
267.    In  [b]  and  [a]  the  knight  swears  by  saint  James. 

59.  Htilliwell  explains  Cockers  'as  a  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or 
half-boots,  fastened  with  laces  or  buttons.  Old  stockings  without  feet  are 
also  so  called.'  Probably  It  means  old  stocldngs  without  feet,  worn  as 
gaiters.  Jamieson  tells  us  that  coarse  stockings  without  feet  are  called 
hoggers  in  Ross-shire.  Compare  the  ballad  of  Dowsabell  in  Percy's  Re- 
liques,  written  by  Drayton ;  where  cockers  seems  to  mean  buskins  or 
gaiters:— 

'  His  mittens  were  of  bauzens  \badgei^s\  skinne, 
Hi^  cockers  were  of  cordiwin  \CordoVan  leaiher\ 
His  hood  of  miniveere.' 

For  colde  [b,  a]  means— as  a  protection  against  cold.  A  good  parallel 
instance  of  this  use  of  ^r  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas,  'for  percinge 
of  his  herte ; '  C.  T.  Group  B.,  1.  2052.    See  also  B.  i.  24. 

60.  Hoper,  a  seed-basket.  '  Vas  cum  quo  seminatores  seminant,  a  sede- 
lepe  or  a  hopere  ; '  MS.  Gloss.,  pr.  in  Rel.  Antiq.  i.  7.  It  was  also  called  a 
seed'leep,  a  cob^  or  a  seed-cob.    The  'hoper'  here  mentioned  held  a  bushel. 

61.  In  his  Glossary  of  certain  Lincolnshire  words  (£ng.  Dial.  Soc.)  Mr. 
Peacock  has — *  Breadcom^  com  to  be  ground  into  breadmeal  (i.  e.  flour 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  bran  taken  out,  from  which  brown  bread  is 
made) ;  not  to  be  used  for  finer  purposes.  It  is  a  common  custom  of 
farmers,  when  they  engage  a  bailiff,  to  give  him  a  certain  sum  of  money 
per  annum,  and  to  allow  him  also  his  bread-corny  at  4ar.  per  quarter.'  In 
this  case,  Piers  uses  some  of  this  for  sowing. 

68.  Mca^gre  ho  by-grucche^  in  spite  of  him  that  grumbles.  See  the 
variations  in  [b]  and  [a], 

71.  logelour^  juggler ;  Lat  ioculator.  See  Tyrwhitt's  note  to  Chaucer, 
C.  T.  1. 1 1453.  Ritson,  Metrical  Romances,  i.  pp.  clix,  ccv  of  Preface,  insists 
i}asXjougleour  ought  never  to  be  misspelt  jongleur ^  as  is  often  done  ;  but 
this  is  a  question  of  chronology,  the  form  jongleur  being  the  later  one ; 
see  lougleur  and  Jongleur  in  Cotgrave.  See  also  Warton,  Hist.  Eng. 
Poet.  ed.  1840,  i.  82  ;  ii.  10, 168.  There  is  an  old  play  called  Jack  Juggler ; 
see  Dodsle/s  Old  Plays,  ed  Haalitt,  vol.  ii.  The  expression  *And  ye 
Janettes  of  the  stewys'  occurs  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  314. 

n,  ^  Deleantur  de  libro  uiuentium,  et  cum  iustis  non  scribantur,'  Ps. 
Ixviii.  29  (Vulgate).  William  interprets  the  last  part  of  the  quotation  to 
mean,  that  churchmen  ought  not  to  receive  tithes  from  such  people.  Cf. 
Pass.  vii.  306.    On  the  subject  of  tithes,  see  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog. 

i.  319. 

79.  Thei  ben  ascafiedy  etc.  Dr.  Whitaker  paraphrases  this  by— 'they 
have  escaped  payment  by  good  luck ' — which  is  probably  right  For  aunter^ 
the  Vernon  MS.  reads  thrift,  success. 
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84.  Here  Piers  again  begins  speaking.  In  [b],  he  begins  at  1.  84 ;  in 
[a],  at  1.  75. 

86.  Letgodworthiy  may  God  be  with  all,  etc.    See  Matt,  xxiii.  2. 

90.  Dr.  Whitakcr  rightly  suggests  that  all  the  MSS.  are  wrong  here. 
It  is  obvious  diat  wcrchyngvi  an  error  for  warding^  or  for  some  equivalent 
expression ;  for  see  L  91.    Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  3. 

95.  Lines  95-1 1  x  contain  Piers'  Idqueste^  i.  e.  his  will.  It  begins  with 
a  common  formula— /«r  dei  nomine.  He  bequeaths  his  soul  to  his  Maker, 
his  body  to  the  church  to  which  he  paid  tithes,  his  money  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Whitaker  renuu-ks  upon  this  passage—'  To  commit  the  soul  to 
Him  who  made  it,  was,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
time,  accounted  so  heretical,  that  the  church  would  not  have  kept  the 
testator's  bones.  For  this  very  offence,  and  for  omitting  the  names  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,  as  joint  legatees,  the  body  of  a  Mr. 
Tracy  was  dug  np  out  of  his  grave.'  See  Trade's  will  in  Massingberd, 
£ng.  Ref.  p.  165 ;  also  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  429. 

101.  The  word  he  dearly  refers,  as  in  1.  103,  to  the  persona  ecclesiae^ 
the  parson.  The  Vernon  MS.  has  keo^  the  femiiune  form,  with  reference 
to  the  word  cHirche  preceding  it. 

103.  Instead  of  kolden  [b,  a],  we  find  in  [c]  the  form  holdinge.  This 
represents  a  common  corruption,  which  appears  also  in  beholding^  as  used 
for  beholden  by  Shakespeare  and  others.  See  Rich.  III.,  ii.  i.  129  ;  Jul. 
Caesar,  iii.  2.  70 ;  and  Abbott,  Shak.  Grammar,  3rd.  ed.  sect.  372. 

104.  'And  mention  me  in  his  commemoration.'  See  note  to  Pass, 
viii.  27,  p.  96. 

109.  For  Lukes^  MSS.  of  the  A-type  have  Chesire;  cf.  B.  5. 467,  and 
the  note  on  p.  88.  Lukes  is  Lucca  (as  in  Pass.  v.  194),  formerly  also  spelt 
Luca,  where  there  was  a  famous  cross.  Luke  (for  Lucca)  occurs  in 
Jewel's  works,  ii.  917  (Parker  Soc). 

(b.  6.  105.) '  My  plough-foot  shall  be  my  pike-staff,  and  pick  (peck 

or  pierce)  in  two  the  roots'  [b]  '  My  plough- put  shall  be  my  pike,  and 
push  at  the  roots '  [a].  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pike-staff  (or  pike)  means  the  pilgrim's  spiked  staff,  as  explained  in 
note  to  Pass.  vii.  329.  Piers  says  that,  instead  of  carrying  a  pike-staff 
like  a  pilgrim,  he  will  make  good  use  of  his  plough-foot,  so  as  to  push 
aside  or  pierce  through  the  roots  that  are  in  the  soil.  In  [a],  the  reading 
is  plouh'pote  (i.  e.  plough-put),  where ^^^/^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  something 
to  poke  or  push  with ;  see  *Pote,  (i)  to  push,  or  kick ;  (2)  a  broad  piece 
of  wood  used  by  thatchers  to  open  the  old  thatch  and  thrust  in  the  new 
straw,'  in  Halliwell;  cf.  puten^  to  push,  in  Stratmann.  The  parts  of  a 
plough,  according  to  Gervase  Markham's  Complete  Husbandman  (quoted 
in  Prof.  Rogers'  Hist  Agric.  in  England,  i.  534),  are  (i)  the  plough-beam ; 
(2)  the  skeath ;  (3)  the  plough's  prindpal  hale,  on  the  left;  (4)  the  plough- 
head  ;  (5)  the  plough-spindles ;  (6)  the  right-hand  hale ;  (7)  the  plough- 
rest;  (8)  the  shelboard;  (9)  the  coulter  ;  (10)  the  share ;  (11)  the  plough- 
foot.  The  plough-foot  is  explained  to  be  'an  iron  implement,  passed 
through  a  mortise-hole,  and  fastened  at  the  farther  end  of  the  beam  by  a 
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wedge  or  two,  so  that  the  husbandman  may,  at  his  discretion,  set  it  higher 
or  lower ;  the  use  being  to  give  the  plough  earth,  or  put  it  from  the  earth, 
for  the  more  it  is  driven  downward  the  more  it  raises  the  beam  from  tbe 
ground,  and  makes  the  beam  forsake  the  earth ;  and  the  more  it  is  driven 
upward,  the  more  it  lets  down  the  beam,  and  makes  the  irons  bite  the 
ground.'  It  was  also  called  a  plough-shoe^  or  ferripedaUs;  id.  p.  537.  A 
similar  definition  of  a  plough-foot,  as  being  '  a  staye  to  order  of  what 
depenes  the  ploughe  shall  go,'  is  given  in  Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  Husbandry, 
fol.  2,  back.  In  a  modem  plough,  small  wheels  are  generally  used  instead 
of  it. 

In  the  A-text,  MS.  H  (Harleian  875)  resAs plowbai.  I  suppose  ih&piow- 
hat  is  not  the  same  as  the  ploughfooty  but  is  rather  to  be  identified  with  the 
pioughstaff  or  pioughpaddU^  which  was  no  fixed  part  of  the  plough  at 
all,  but  a  sort  of  paddle  sometimes  used  for  cleaning  a  plough,  or  clearing 
it  of  weeds,  or  for  breaking  very  large  clods.  This  is  alluded  to  by 
Strutt,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  12. 

112.  Perkytty  little  Piers  or  Peter;  the  same  as  Peterkin.  It  is  merely 
a  fEuniliar  term  for  Piers  in  this  passage,  as  in  1. 1. 

119.  Hye  pryme.  This  expression  occurs  in  a  poem  by  Lydgate,  which 
is  better  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  his,  named  'The  London 
Lickpeny : ' 

•Then  to  Westmynster  gate  I  presently  went. 
When  the  sonn  was  at  hyghe  pryme.^—l/lS.  Harl.  367. 
It  seems  to  mean,  when  prime  was  ended,  and  it  certainly  marks  the  first 
break  in  the  day's  work.  Cotgrave  explains  prime  as  the  first  hour  of  the 
'artificial  day'  (or  day  according  to  the  sun)  which  begins  at  about  8  in 
winter,  4  in  summer,  and  at  6  only  at  the  equinoxes  ;  but  Mr.  Brae,  in  his 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  pp.  90-101,  makes  it  clear  that,  in  Chaucer's 
time,  the  word  was  not  used  with  reference  to  the  artificial  day,  but  with 
reference  to  the '  natural  day,'  or  day  as  marked  by  a  clock.  Again,  some 
explain  prime  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  natural  day,  viz.  from  6  o'clock 
till  9  A.M. ;  see  Tyrwhitt's  note.  Cant.  Tales,  1. 3904.  Others  again  explain 
prime  to  mean  6  A.M.  It  is  easy  to  reconcile  these  variations  by  supposing 
that  reference  was  made  sometimes  to  the  beginnings  sometimes  to  the  end 
of  the  period  from  6  to  9,  or  again,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  period. 
By  putting  together  the  various  passages  where  Chaucer  uses  the  word 
prime,  I  have  shewn,  in  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  p.  bcii.,  that 
the  term  was  commonly  used  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Tyrwhitt,  viz.  as 
denoting  the  period  from  6  to  9  A.M. ;  but,  when  restricted  to  a  particular 
moment,  it  meant  the  end  of  that  period,  or  9  A.M.  only.  It  was  probably 
to  avoid  the  usual  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  word  that  the  phrase  high 
prime  is  here  employed ;  since  the  latter  clearly  means  that  the  period  of 
prime  was  ended,  or  that  it  was  9  o'clock  exactly.  In  like  manner  I 
should  explain  Chaucer's ^/.^/rKw/,  in  Sir  Thopas  ;  Cant  Tales,  Group 
B.  201 5  ;  whilst  in  the  Squyeres  Tale,  1.  360,  the  expression  pryme  large 
may  very  well  mean  a  little  past  the  hour  of  prime,  a  little  past  nine ;  in 
which  case  we  must  suppose  that  Chancer  is  mentioning  the  very  latest 
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hour  for  rising,  even  after  a  night  of  unusual  revelry.  Mr.  Dyce  says — 
'concerning  this  word  see  Du  Gauge's  Gloss,  in  Prima  and  Horae 
Canonicae,  Tyrwhitt's  Gloss,  to  Canterbury  Tales,  Sibbald's  Gloss,  to  Chron. 
of  Scot.  Poetry,  and  Sir  F.  Madden's  Gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne.' 

It  is  clear  fh>m  11.  120  and  121,  that  Piers  was  a  'head  harvest-man.' 
See  Knight's  Pictorial  Hist,  of  England,  i.  840 ;  the  notice  of  the  *  head- 
reaper'  in  Cullum's  History  of  Haws  ted ;  and  a  good  article  on  the  duties 
of  a  ploughman  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  96. 

122.  AUe  nale  [b]  »  a//en  ale  [c],  or  eU  then  ale^  i.e.  at  the  ale. 

123.  Hoy  troly  lolly  is  the  burden  of  a  song,  answering  nearly  to  the 
modem  tol  de  rol.  In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  is  a  song,  with 
a  burden  of  trolly  loley  occurring  at  every  third  line ;  whilst  in  Hickscomer 
(Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  Haziitt,  i.  179)  we  find  the  same  exclamation  of 
hey^  troly ^  loly.    And  Skelton  (ed.  Dyce,  i.  15)  says — 

*Wyth  hey  troly  loly,  lOy  whip  here,  Jak.' 
Here  is  meant,  that  all  which  some  of  the  men  did  towards  ploughing  the 
half-acre  was  to  sit  and  sing  choruses  over  their  cups. 

127.  Haue  that  recche,  take  him  who  cares.  Recche  =«  may  reck,  as 
appears  from  the  reading  reccheth,  i.  e.  recketh,  in  [b]. 

128.  'Then  vitx^  faitours  afraid;'  see  the  remarks  aafaitours  in  the 
note  to  1.  179  below,  where  the  former  half  of  this  line  is  repeated. 

See  also  Pass.  x.  61-218,  and  notes  to  Pass.  ix.  188,  x.  169. 

138.  Gon  abeggedy  go  a-begging.  This  construction  was  first,  I  believe, 
explained  by  myself,  in  my  preface  to  the  C-text,  p.  Ixxxvii  (E.  E.  T.  S. 
edition),  which  see.  I  have  there  said  that  gon  abegged  is  a  corruption  of 
the  older  reading ^1^  abeggeth  in  the  Ilchester  MS.  The  -^</is  a  corrup- 
tion of  -ethy  answering  to  the  A.S.  suffix  -a%  or  -^,  used  in  what  are 
called  verbal  substantives,  i.  e.  substantives  derived  from  verbs.  Thus,  in 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (in  Specimens  of  English,  Part  ii.,  ed.  Morris  and 
Skeat,  p.  14)  we  find— 

'As  he  rod  an  honte^  '  8c  par-auntre  is  hors  spumde' — 
i.e.  as  he  rode  a-hunting,  and  his  horse  accidentally  stumbled. 

There  is  another  example  of  this  construction  only  a  few  lines  further 
on,  viz,  in  1.  246  (C-text),  where  we  have  *gon  abrybej)'  in  two  MSS.  but 
*gon  abribed  {or  abribid)'  in  two  others ;  and  where  the  Ilchester  MS. 
even  has — '  And  gon  abribeth  and  abeggeth.' 

When  once  the  ending  -ed  was  thus  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the 
uncommon  ending  -eth,  it  was  easily  perpetuated,  on  account  of  its  coinci- 
dence in  form  with  that  of  the  past  participle.  It  was  used,  in  particular, 
with  the  verb  logo.    I  give  four  clear  examples  of  it  in  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

In  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  Prologue  (Cant.  Tales,  ed.  Tyrwhitt,  1.  5936)  we 
have  the  expression  gon  a  caterwawed^  which  clearly  means  '  to  go  a- 
caterwauling.' 

In  the  Pardonercs  Tale,  Group  C.  1.  406  (ed.  Tyrwhitt,  12340),  we  have 
the  expression  gon  a  blakeberied,  which  simply  means  go  a-blackberrying, 
i.  e.  go  where  they  list.  Tyrwhitt  gave  up  this  expression  as  inexplicable, 
but  it  is  really  very  simple  when  the  right  key  is  thus  applied  to  it. 
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So  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  i,  to  'ryde  amayed'  means  'to 
ride  a- Maying/  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  month  was  May. 

And  in  Conf.  Amant  bk.  vi.  we  read  of  a  priest  who  is  drunk,  and '  goth 
astrayed,'  i.  e.  goes  wandering  about 

Here  are  seven  examples  of  this  construction.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  find  more. 

146.  Ancres  and  hermits.  See  notes  to  Pass.  i.  50,  51 ;  pp.  5,  8.  And 
see  the  Reply  of  Friar  Daw  Topias,  in  Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  64. 

It  is  certain  that  mmes  originally  meant  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, though  it  was  afterwards  shifted  so  as  to  mean  midday,  our  modem 
noon.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  principal  meal-times,  viz.  dinner  at 
about  nine  or  ten  A.M.,  and  supper  at  about  five  or  six  P.M. ;  c£  U.  275, 
278.  See  Wright's  Hist,  of  Domestic  Manners,  p.  1 55.  We  have  reference 
to  two  meals  in  the  day  in  Pass.  vii.  429  (see  note  to  that  line),  and  in  1. 
434  Glutton  is  made  to  confess  that  he  had  wrongly  eaten,  on  fasting-days, 

*  before  none ; '  cf.  Pass.  iii.  loa  The  question  of  the  time  meant  in  this 
passage  is  not  easy  to  settle.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  passages 
just  referred  to,  and  remembering  the  use  of  *  none '  in  other  passages,  I 
think  that  the  hour  meant  is  what  we  now  call  noon,  viz.  12  o'clock ;  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  anchorites  and  hermits  as  having  but  one 
meal ;  that  meal  being  taken  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  because  the  dinner- 
time' was  at  12  instead  of  9  on  fasting-days.  In  Our  English  Home,  p. 
34,  we  read — *  In  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  household  of  the 
Princess  Cecil,  mother  of  Edward  the  fourth,  it  is  laid  down,  that  upon 
ordinary  days  dinner  was  to  be  held  at  eleven,  but  upon  fasting-days  at 
twelve.'  So  in  The  Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  15,  we  read — *  At 
houre  of  tyerse  [here  9  a.m  J  labourers  desyre  to  haue  theyr  dyner  .  •  • . 
At  houre  of  none  the  sonne  is  hiest.'  The  hours  varied  at  different  dates, 
but,  in  our  author's  time,  dinner  and  supper  were  the  only  meals. 

In  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  265.  note  7,  we  learn  that  certain 
donations  for  drink  to  workmen  are  called  in  the  Letter-book  G,  fol.  iv. 
(27  Edw.  III.),  nonechenche.  This  is  the  modem  nuncheon;  and  the 
spelling  shews  that  the  derivation  is  fh>m  none^  noon,  and  schenche^ 
a  pouring  out  or  dispensing  of  drink,  from  A.S.  scencan,  to  pour  out  drink, 
to  '  skink.'    Similarly,  the  prov.  £.  nammuiy  luncheon,  is  noon-meat. 

(b.6. 151.)  The  word  posteles  is  only  another  spelling  oi apostles^  and 

is  not  to  be  confused  with  postillsy  i.  e.  commentaries.  Crowley  actually 
has  the  reading  apostles;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  point  to  observe  Xhat 
the  word  apostle  is  wri^en  postuU  in  Icelandic.  We  have  here  possibly 
an  allusion  to  Wyclif  s  *  poor  priests,'  as  they  were  called ;  cf.  Massing- 
berd's  English  Reformation,  p.  133,  In  any  case,  the  word  is  clearly  used 
with  the  sense  of '  preachers.' 

158.  Wolveskynnes  [b],  of  the  kind  or  nature  of  a  wolf.  Cf.  P. 
Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  459. 

160.  *  There  will  be  no  plenty,  quoth  Piers,  if  the  plough  lie  idle '  [c] ; 

*  Shall  never  any  plenty  be  among  the  people,  whilst  my  plough  lies 
idle'[b]. 
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165.  Cf.  Rich.  RedeleS)  iii.  284. 

166.  Sette  peers  at  apesty  accounted  Piers  at  the  value  of  a  pea ;  i.  e.  set 
him  at  naught  The  form  pese  or  pees  (Lat.  pisum)  is  quite  correct ;  the 
plural  \s pesen  or  peses\  see  11. 176,  307  ;  and  A.  7. 176.  Th^  singular  iorm 
pea  really  exhibits  as  great  a  blunder  as  if  we  were  to  develop  chee  as  the 
singular  of  cheese j  yet  it  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  since  we  have  'that 
heathen  Chinee '  as  a  formation  from  Chinese^  cherry  from  cherris  (Lat. 
cerasus)^  sherry  from  sherris  (Span.  Xeres\  etc. ;  see  an  article  on  the 
words  Chinee,  Maitee,  Portuguee,  Yankee,  Pea,  Cherry,  Sherry,  and  Shay, 
by  Danby  P.  Fry,  Esq.;  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1873-4,  p.  253. 

168.  *■  And  whooped  after  (Le.  called  loudly  for)  Hunger,  who  heard  him 
at  the  (very)  first.*  The  reader  should  notice  that  hunger  has  here  a  very 
strong  meaning,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  \o  famine.  See  Trench,  Select 
Glossary,  s.  v.  Hunger, 

174.  The  phrase  '  lene  as  lanteme  *  occurs  in  an  alliterative  poem  on 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  MS.  Laud  656,  fol.  16  3, 1. 8  from  bottom  of 
the  leaf.  The  expression  in  the  text,  '  lyk  a  lanteme,'  is  very  graphic. 
The  effect  of  Hunger's  attack  upon  the  Britoner  was  such  that  one  could 
see  through  him. 

179.  Fiutours  has  occurred  before,  Pass.  iii.  193,  ix.  128 ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  lying  vagabonds,  or  canting  rogues.  The  following  extract  is  from  The 
Athenaeum  of  Feb.  27,  1869.  Un  a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century — ^William  of  Nassington's  translation  of  John  Waldby's  treatise  on 
the  Paternoster,  etc. — we  find  an  earlier  notice  than  we  had  expected  of 
shamming  beggars  in  England.  Their  trade  must  have  been  a  well-known 
one,  as  they  had  a  special  name — Fay  tours — slugs  or  lazy  scoundrels : — 
^^ffaytaurs  Wynnes  mete  and  mon^ 

Of  Jiaim  )»at  has  mercy  and  pyte ; 

fibre  lyther  whyles  cane  ))ai  fynde,  « 

To  make  |>aim  seme  crokede  and  blynde, 

Ore  seke,  or  mysays,  to  mennes  syght; 

So  cane  |)ai  |>aire  lymes  dyght, 

ffbr  men  suld  )»im  mysays  deme; 

Bote  )»ai  are  noght  swilke  als  ))ai  seme.'" 
185.  '  They  cut  their  copes,  and  made  them  into  jackets.'  The  cope 
was  ^  a  kind  of  cloak  worn  during  divine  service  by  the  clergy.  It  reaches 
from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  open  in  the  front,  except  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  united  by  a  band  or  clasp ; '  Hook's  Church  Dictionary. 
The  clergy  were  specially  distinguished  by  the  use  of  such  Mong  clothes,' 
as  William  calls  them ;  see  Pass.  vi.  41.  But  long  clothes  were  unsuited 
for  hard  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  here  described  as  being  cut 
short  C£  Strutt,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  85  ;  and  see  courtepy  in 
Chaucer's  Prol.  290. 

188.  Bedreden  [b],  bedridden ;  see  the  Glossary.  '  Also  freris  seyn  in 
dede,  |>at  hit  is  medeful  to  leeve )«  comaundement  of  Crist,  of  gyvynge  of 
almes  to  pore  feble  men,  to  pore  croked  men,  to  pore  blynde  men,  and 
to  hedraden  men,  and  gif  )>is  almes  to  ypocritis,  ^at  feynen  hem  holy  and 
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nedy  ; '  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  372.  He  botnede^  he  cured  [c] ;  were  botened^ 
were  cured  [b].  The  word  botnede  is  not  very  correctly  used.  The  right 
distinction  is  that  boten  means  to  better,  to  cure,  \iMXrbotnen  is  to  become 
better,  to  recover,  to  be  cured,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Gothic  verbs 
ending  in  -nan :  but  such  a  difference  is  seldom  made  at  this  date. 

191.  This  mention  J^ijwe  orders  of  friars  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
peculiar  to  MSS.  of  the  C-class.  It  occurs  again  in  Pass.  x.  343,  and  xvi. 
81.  In  most  other  passages  we  have  mention  of  four  orders  only ;  see 
note  to  Pass.  i.  56,  p.  9.  The^^A  order  was  that  of  the  Crutched  Friars, 
and  the  mention  of  them  is  an  indication,  probably,  of  the  date  of  this  latest 
version  of  the  poem ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  afford  a  clue  that  can 
be  worked  out.  '  Confluxerant  in  aedes  quatuor  ordines  Mendicantium  ; 
his  adjunxit  ses^quintusCruciferorum^  adversushunc,ceunothum,  quatuor 
illi  magno  tumulto  coorti  sunt ;  rogabant  ubi  vidissent  unquam  plaustrum 
quinque  rotarum  ; '  etc.    Erasmus,  Funus,  CoUoq.  ii.  59. 

192.  Bayarde,  a  common  name  for  a  horse  ;  used  by  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  Skelton.  William  xefers  to  the  custom  of  giving  horses  bread  to  eat, 
as  is  still  common  on  the  continent.  Cf.  1.  225.  A  statute  of  £dw.  III. 
orders— that  horsebread  be  made  only  of  beans  and  peas,  without  other 
mixture.  Sometimes  poor  people  had  no  better  fare.  In  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  Hodge  says  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat  the  whole  day 
*  save  this  pece  of  dry  horsbred.' 

207.  Erihe  [c] ;  erde  [b] ;  htrde  [a].  The  best  reading  is  erde,  A.S. 
earde.  The  sense  is  well  illustrated  by  the  A.S.  version  of  St.  Luke  iv. 
23 — *  d6  h^r  on  }>{num  earde,  etc.,  i.  e.  do  here  in  thy  country. 

216.  Final f  complete,  full,  perfect.  Gower  has  the  expression  '  final 
pees,'  i.  e.  perfect  peace,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Confessio  Amantis  ;  ed. 
Pauli,  i.  36.  Whitaker  misprints  it  smal^  and  explains  '  no  smal '  as 
'  little,'  simply  ignoring  the  negative. 

217.  Hit  ben  [c]  is  the  common  phrase,  and  is  equivalent  to  They  are 
[b]  or  heo  beo\  [a]  ;  cf.  1.  5^.  Blady  bro)ren,  brethren  by  blood  or  birth  ; 
the  sense  is  obvious,  but  this  use  oi  bloody  is  extremely  rare.  Compare — 
'  Bloody^  well-bred,  coming  of  a  good  stock.  ^  He  comes  of  a  bloody  stock ; 
that's  why  he 's  good  to  poor  folks ;'"  Peacock's  Line.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.). 

221.  After  the  pestilence  of  1 349,  there  was  a  want  of  labourers. 
Edward  published  a  proclamation,  compelling  men  and  women,  in  good 
health,  and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  to  work  at  stated  wages.  But  it  was 
evaded,  and,  in  harvest-time  especially,  exorbitant  wages  were  both 
demanded  and  given.  See  Lingard,  Hist.  Eng.  (3rd  ed.),  iv.  89;  Th. 
Walsingham,  ed.  Riley,  i.  276,  277  ;  and  Liber  Albus,  pp.  584,  634. 

225.  Houndes  bred.  The  Prioresse  in  Chaucer  (Prol.  147)  fed  her 
hounds  with  'wastel  breed.'    C£  Percy  Household  Book,  p.  353. 

226.  Abane  kem^  give  them  disease,  lit.  poison  them  [c] ;  Abate  hem^ 
reduce  them,  keep  them  thin  [b];  bamme  hem^  cozen  them  [a].  For 
bollynge  of  here  wombe^  to  prevent  swelling  of  their  bellies,  to  keep 
them  from  growing  fat.  On  this  use  oi  for^  see  notes  to  11.  8  and  59,  pp. 
X06, 108.  Cf. '  Bean-belly  Leicestershire,'  in  Hazlitt's  Eng.  Proverbs,  p.  81. 
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231.  Lent  hem^  give  to  them  ;  lit.  lend  to  them.    Cf.  Gal.  vi.  2. 
233.  '  In  misfortune  or  disease,  if  thou  canst  help  them '  [c]. 
Naughty  [b],  having  naught. 

'She  had  an  idea  from  the  very  sound 
That  people  with  naught  were  naughty^ 

Hood ;  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

(b.  6.  228.)  Late  god  yvmrthe^  let  God  alone  ;  see  note  to  Pass. 

i.  201.  Michi  vindicta^  etc. ;  Rom.  xii.  19.  Vindictam  is  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.,  both  here  and  in  B.  x.  369,  and,  though  the  Vulgate  has 
Mihi  vindictOy  yet  the  same  reading — mihi  vindictam — will  be  found 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  pp.  184,  286 ;  at  p.  178  of  Old  £ng.  Homilies, 
2nd  Series,  ed.  Morris ;  and  at  p.  112  of  Albertani  Brixiensis  Liber 
Consolationis,  ed.  Thor  Sundby.  So  that  we  should  not  be  warranted 
in  making  the  '  correction.' 

246.  '  Propter  frigus  piger  arare  noluit ;  mendicabit  ergo  aestate,  et 
non  dabitur  illi ;'  Prov.  xx.  4.  The  quotation  above  is  from  Gen.  iii.  19. 
Sapience  (b.  6.  237)  means  the  book  of  Wisdom  ;  William  frequently 
refers  to  the  wrong  book  of  the  Bible  for  his  quotations.  In  [c],  the 
MSS.  mostly  read  hyeme  for  estate.  However,  estate  is  right,  and  the 
reading  hyeme  is  an  adaptation,  to  suit  our  own  climate.  On  the  word 
abrybe\  [c],  see  note  to  L  138  above,  p.  ill. 

247.  With  mannes  face  [b,  a].  An  allusion  to  a  common  representa- 
tion of  the  evangelists,  which  likens  Matthew  to  a  man^  Mark  to  a  liony 
Luke  to  a  bull^  and  John  to  an  eagle  \  cf.  Ezekiel  i.  10,  Rev.  iv.  7. 
Sometimes  the  arrangement  varied ;  see  the  Ormulum,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
Of  course  face  has  no  special  force  here ;  yet  it  is  rather  curious  that 
we  find  in  one  case,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  symbol  of  St.  Matthew, 
a  mat^s  head.  A  striking  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  splendid  Lindis- 
fame  MS.  of  the  Gospels  (MS.  Cotton,  Nero  D.  4),  where  St  Matthew 
is  depicted  writing,  with  a  man's  head  peering  at  him  from  behind  a 
curtain. 

(b.  6.  241.)  Nam^  a  mina.    It  is  glossed  in  the  Laud  MS.  by  the 

words — *a  besaunt ;'  and  in  the  Vernon  MS.  [a]  by  the  word  'talentum.' 
Wyclif's  version  has  'besaunt'  in  Luke  xix.  16.  The  parable  occurs 
both  in  Matt.  xxv.  and  Luke  xix. ;  but  the  use  of  the  word  nam  shews 
that  our  author  was  thinking  rather  of  St.  Luke's  account,  where  the 
word  itva  is  used,  from  the  Hebrew  maneh.  See  the  article  on  Weights 
In  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  Iii  1.  243  [b],  we  have  the  better  spelling 
mnam.    For  the  value  of  a  besant,  see  Ormulum,  ed.  White,  ii.  390. 

(b.  6.  251.)  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  amongst  others,  carefully 

distinguishes  between  active  life^  or  bodily  service  of  God,  and  con* 
templative  life  or  ghostly  (i.  e,  spiritual)  service.  See  his  prose  treatises, 
ed.  Perry  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1866),  p.  19 ;  and  see  p.  xi.  of  Mr.  Perry's  preface. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
founded  upon  St.  James's  epistle,  especially  (I  suppose)  the  last  verse 
of  the  first  chapter. 
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The  two  kinds  of  life  are  typified  by  Martha  and  Mary,  Peter  and 
John,  and  Rachel  and  Leah. 

(b.  6.  252.)  '  Beati  omnes,  qui  timent  Dominum ;  qui  ambulant 

in  uiis  eius.  Labores  manuum  tuarum  quia  manducabis;  beatus  es, 
et  bene  tibi  erit.'  Ps.  cxxvii.  i,  2  (Vulgate).  See  the  quotation  at 
1.  262  [c]. 

(b.  6.  269.)  Afyngred^  greatly  hungry.    It  is  corrupted  from  the 

A.S.  pp.  of'hyngredy  very  hungry.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Vox  and 
Wolf,  in  Hazlitt's  Early  Popular  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  58;  Polit.  Songs, 
cd.  Wright,  p.  342,  1.  418 ;  and  in  a  note  on  *The  Tale  of  the  Basyn 
and  the  Frerc  and  the  Boy;'  (Pickering,  1836.)  In  [a]  we  have  the 
equivalent  word  a-longet  =  «f-l^ngety  i*  e.  filled  with  longing,  very 
greedy. 

283.  See  the  Parable  of  Dives  in  Pass.  xx.  229-246,  and  the  oiention 
of  Lazarus  Mn  Abraham's  lap'  in  Pass.  xix.  273. 

286.  On  souely  see  note  to  B.  xvi.  11. 

288.  Lacchedrawers^  thieves ;  also  called  drawlacches^.  See  note  to 
Pass.  i.  45,  p.  7.    LollereSy  vagabonds  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  x.  213,  p.  126. 

289.  Tylthebordbe  drawcy  till  the  table  be  removed.  The  'board' 
or  table  was  laid  upon  trestles,  and  removed  after  meals ;  see  Our 
English  Home,  p.  30. 

290.  NotUy  the  noon-tide  meal ;  cf.  note  to  1. 146  above,  p^  112. 
•  292.  (b.  6.  271.)  Cf. 

'And  )it  ther  is  another  craft  that  toucheth  the  dergte. 
That  ben  thise  false  fisiciens  that  helpen  men  to  die.' 

Polit.  Songs  (Camd.  Soc),  p.  333. 

See  Chaucer's  Prologue,  11.  41 1-444,  ^^^  ^^  description  of  physicians 
in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  263. 

293.  A  *  cloke  of  calabre '  means  a  cloak  trinmied  with  Calabrian  fur. 
In  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  242,  we  read — *  Here  colere  splayed,  and 
furryd  with  ermyn,  calabere,  or  satan.'  Calabre  was  a  grey  fur,  the 
belly  of  which  was  black.^KvXty^  Memorials  of  London,  pp.  329,  331. 

296.  Cf.  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  253. 

304.  *  In  the  parish  of  Hawsted,  Suffolk,  the  allowance  of  food  to 
the  labourer  in  harvest  was,  two  herrings  per  day,  milk  fi-om  the  manor 
dairy  to  make  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  of  which  fifteen  were  made 
from  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Messes  of  potage  made  their  firequent  appear- 
ance at  the  rustic  board.'— Knight,  Pict.  Hist.  England,  i.  839.  Mr. 
Knight  obtained  this  information  from  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Cullum's 
History  of  Hawsted,  which  gives  a  great  number  of  exact  and  curious 
details  concerning  the  fsum-life  of  the  period  at  which  our  author 
wrote, 

A  certain  passage  in  the  Chester  Plays  (ed.  Wright,  p.  123)  was 
evidently  intended  to  describe  and  record  the  usual  food  of  shepherds. 
Sec  Harrison,  Description  of  England  (bk.  ii.  ch.  13) ;  Andrew  Boorde's 
Introduction  of  Knowledge,  cd.  Fumivall,  especially  pp.  258-282. 
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With  respect  to  the  prices  of  provisions,  some  idea  may  be  gained 
firom  those  mentioned  in  Memorials  of  London,  ed.  Riley,  p.  312,  viz. : — 
'best  goose,  6^. ;  best  sucking-pig,  M, ;  best  capon,  6^. ;  a  hen,  4^/. ; 
best  rabbit,  4//. ;  a  roast  goose,  ^d,\*  etc.  This  was  in  the  year  1363. 
The  reader  may  find  most  minute  details  in  the  History  of  Prices  and 
Agriculture  in  England,  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers. 

305.  Grysy  pig ;  see  Pass.  i.  227.  Gretn  chests^  i.e.  fresh  cheeses  ;  see 
A.  Boorde  (as  above),  p.  226 ;  and  cf.  The  complaint  of  Scotland,  ed. 

Murray,  pp.  42, 43. 

306.  A  cake  ofoteSy  an  oat-cake  [c]  ;  an  hauer  cake^  an  oaten  cake  [b] ; 
a  therf  cokey  an  unleavened  cake  [a].  '  Panis  sine  fermento,  therf  breed; ' 
MS.  Glos.  pr.  in  Rel.  Antiq.  i.  6.  *  Thei  make  the  sacrament  of  iherf 
breed;*  Maundeville's  Travels,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  121.  And  see  Wyclifs 
Works,  ii.  287. 

309.  We  find  mention  of '  colopys  of  venyson '  and  *  colopes  of  the  wyld 
dere'  in  Hazlitfs  Early  Pop.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  28.  Brand  says, 
*  Slices  of  this  kind  of  meat  (i.  e.  salted  and  dried)  are  to  this  day  termed 
collops  in  the  north,  whereas  they  are  called  steaks  ^hca  cut  off  from  fresh 
or  unsalted  flesh.' — Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  L  p.  62.  Cf.  Pass.  xvi.  67 ;  and  see 
Riblette  in  Cotgrave. 

311.  From  this  passage,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to  cherry-fairs  in 
our  old  authors  (see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  136),  it  is  clear  that  cherries  were  a 
conunon  fruit  Gough  wrongly  supposed  that  cherries  were  at  this  time 
unknown  in  England. 

314.  Lammassey  i.e.  Loaf-mass,  Aug.  i.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  loaf 
was  offered  on  this  day,  as  an  offering  of  first-fruits.  See  Chambers'  Book 
of  Days,  ii.  154. 

328.  'Panis  de  coket*  is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford, 
I  Arch.  i.  29,  fol.  268,  as  being  slightly  inferior  to  wastel  bread.  See  the 
whole  passage,  now  printed  in  Munimenta  Academica,  ed.  Anstey,  i.  i8o» 
The  fine  kinds  of  white  bread  were  called  simnel  bread  or  pain  dematgney 
wastel  bread,  coket,  clere  matyn,  and  manchet  bread.  The  common 
kinds  of  brown  bread  were  tourte,  trete,  and  bis.  Cf.  Riley,  Memorials 
of  London,  p.  644 ;  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  i.  119;  Strutt,  Manners 
and  Customs,  iii.  57 ;  Liber  Albus  {Cocket  and  Bread  in  the  Index). 

329.  HcUpeny  ale;  i.  e.  ale  at  a  half-penny  per  gallon. 

336.  As  to  the  high  wages  of  labourers,  see  note  to  1. 221  above,  p.  114. 
The  statutes  concerning  them  are  alluded  to  in  1.  341  below. 

338.  Dionysius  Cato  is  the  name  commonly  assigned  to  the  author  of  a 
Latin  work  in  four  books,  entitled  Dionysii  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus 
ad  Filium.  The  real  author  is  unknown,  but  the  work  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  fourth  century.  It  was  very  popular,  both  in  Latin,  and  in 
English  and  French  versions.  William  here  quotes  part  of  the  21st 
distich  of  the  first  book,  which  runs  thus : — 

'Infantem  nudum  quum  te  natura  crearit, 
Paupertatis  onus  patienter  ferre  memento.' 

346.  Watery  L  e.  floods ;  cf.  1.  349. 
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348.  Great  disasters  were  often  attributed  to  the  malign  influence  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  Besides  this,  great  foresight  was  attributed  to  the  god 
Saturn.  This  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Chaucer's  Knightes  Talc,  11. 
1 585-1620.  We  may  note  also  the  following  passage  in  the  Commentary 
to  book  iii.  c.  xi.  of  the  prophecies  of  John  of  Bridlington  (ed.  Wright). 
'  Primo  est  notandum,  quod  Satumus  est  Stella  maxima  nociva  terrae  et 
inductiva  pestilenciarum  ;  unde,  secundum  Misaelem,  Satumus  est  planeta 
malevolus,  frigidus,  siccus,  ponderosus,  et  noctumus ;  et,  secundum 
Catholicon,  in  iudiciis  signat  moerorem  et  tristidam.'  It  may  be  added 
that  this  remark  was  made  with  especial  reference  to  the  pestilence  of 
1 361-3,  and  was  the  expression  of  the  generally  received  opinion.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  his  Preface  to  Piers  Plowman,  p.  xii^  says,  *  This  terrible 
calamity  [the  Black  Death  of  1349]  was  said  by  the  astrologers  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  Saturn  with  the 
other  planets,  which  happened  scarcely  once  in  a  thousand  years.'  So 
also  in  the  Shephcard's  Kalender,  ed.  1656,  foL  O  i  :— *  Satume  is  the 
highest  planet  of  all  the  seven ; ...  he  giveth  all  the  great  colds  and 
waters  J . .  .When  he  reigneth,  there  is  much  theft  used,  and  little  charity 
. . .  and  old  folk  shall  be  very  sickly,  many  diseases  shall  reigne  among 
the  people,  etc. . . .  This  planet  is  cause  of  hasty  death,'  etc. 

In  the  A-text  (earliest  version),  the  Passu s  ends  with  this  line.  LI. 
349-355  (b.  328-332)  were  added  afterwards ;  wherein  William  imitates, 
not  perhaps  without  ridicule,  the  mysterious  prophecies  which  were  then 
popular ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the  prophecies  of  John  of  Bridlington. 
Lines  351,  352,  are,  of  course,  inexplicable  (cf.  Pass.  iv.  481-483) ;  but  the 
rest  is  clear  enough.  By  deih  is  meant  such  a  great  pestilence  as  that 
which  earned  the  name  of  the  Black  Death,  and  which  was  sometimes 
called  simply  '  the  dethe,'  as  in  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  ed. 
Fumivall,  p.  98,  1.  153.  'The  pestilence  shall  withdraw.  Famine  shall 
then  be  the  judge,  and  Dawe  the  ditcher  (cf.  Pass.  vii.  369)  shall  die  for 
hunger,  unless  God,  of  His  goodness,  grant  us  a  truce.' 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  X.    (B.  Pass.  VIL;   A.  Pass.  VIIL) 

C.  10.  I.  (B.  7.  I ;  A.  8.  i.)  It  has  already  been  explained  that  Truth 
signifies  God  the  Father.  Cf.  Pass.  ii.  12  ;  viii.  204 ;  and  see  11.  27,  37 
below. 

3.  A  pena  et  culpa.  On  this  expression  Mr.  Arnold  remarks  (note 
toWyclif's  Works,  i.  136)— 'The  ordinary  indulgence  absolved /^^Ma, 
sednon  culpa.  In  theory,  the  guilt  of  sins,  and  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  them,  were  remitted  in  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  it  was  the 
temporal  punishment  only,  the  poena^  which  the  indulgence  professed 
to  remit,  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  it  is  well  known  that,  during  the 
J4th  and  15th  centuries,  a  great  laxity  prevailed,  if  not  in  the  actual 
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wording  of  indulgences,  at  any  rate  in  the  language  of  those  to  whom 
their  distribution  was  entrusted.*  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  362  of  the  same 
work.    In  1.  23  below,  it  clearly  m^BXis  plenary  remission. 

(b.  7.  14.)  Bothe  the  lawes,  i.  e.  our  duty  towards  God,  and  towards 

our  neighbours. 

(a.  8.  17.)  See  a  similar  passage  in  VL  264-268  of  this  Passus ; 

C-text,  p.  243. 

\7,  By  here  powere,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power ;  a  not  uncommon 
phrase.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  by  to  signify  fy 
means  ofm.  this  passage.    Cf.  note  to  Fass.  vii.  297,  p.  87. 

21.  'And,  together  with  them,  to  judge  both-  quick  and  dead  at  dooms- 
day '  [c]  ;  *  And  at  the  day  of  doom,  to  sit  at  the  high  dais '  [b] ;  or^ 
*  to  sit  with  them  at  the  dais '  [a].  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  long  note  on  Chaucer, 
Prol.  372,  gives  an  account  of  the  word  dais,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  misled  by  a  false  etymology.  The  dais  was,  in  fact,  the  table 
itself  ("LdX.  discus)^  and  the  high  dais  was  the  high  table  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall.  In  later  times,  the  name  was  transferred,  sometimes 
to  the  platform  on-  which  the  table  stoo4,  and  sometimes  to  the  canopy 
overhanging  the  table.    See  Cotgrave. 

22.  Menye yeres,  i.e.. many  years'  remission  of  purgatory. 

30.  Mesondieuxy  put  for  maisons  de  dteu,  houses  of  God.  A  hospital 
was  called  a  maison^dUu  or  masondewe;  see  Halliwell. 

31.  Wikkede  weyes,  i.e.  bad  roads  [c,  b] ;  wikkede  womss,  bad  dwel- 
lings, ruinous  cottages  [a].  Cf.  Pass.  viii.  307.  IVt'th  here  goody  i.  e. 
with  their  property  or  wealth. 

32.  The  making  and  repairing  of  bridges  was  an  excellent  work  of 
charity.  Wyclif  notices  it ;  Works,  iii.  283.  See  Rock,  Church  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  201,  202. 

33.  In  the  ordinances  of  the  Gild  of  the  Palmers,  at  Ludlow,  we  find 
provision  for  making  a  contribution  out  of  the  conunon  chest,  to  enable 
any  good  poor  girl  of  the  gild  '  either  tO'  go  into  a  religious  house  or 
to  marry,  whichever  she  wishes  to  do;'  English  Gilds,  ed.  Toulmin 
Smith,  p.  194.  Dr.  Rock,  in  his  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  gives  other 
examples ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  53. 

35.  Fauntekynes  {scoleres)  to  scole.  To  pay  for  the  education  of  poor 
scholars,  especially  at  O^cford,  was  justly  esteemed  an  excellent  form 
of  charity.    Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  301,  302  ;  Gfbd  Spede  the  Plough,  75. 

38.  To  understand  this  passage,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  a  dying  man  saw  devils  all  around  him,  seeking 
to  terrify  him  and  make  him  despair.  This  is  most  clearly  shewn  by 
a  passage  in  Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  ed.  Morris,  11.  2220- 
2231,  etc.  In  old  woodcuts,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  representa- 
tions of  devils  gathering  round  the  bed  of  a  dying  man ;  see,  e.  g. 
Wright's  Hist,  of  Caricature,  p.  68.  It  was  thought  that  *unto 
Michael  alone  belonged  the  ofHce  of  leading  each  soul  from  earth 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;'  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii. 
149 ;  see  also  p.  210.    Cf.  Rev.  xii.  7,  8. 
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(a.  8.  39.)  'And  form  (i.e.  prepare)  your  seats  before  the  face 

of  My  Father.'  Here  Truth  is,  for  the  moment,  identified  with  Christ 
instead  of  with  God  the  Father,  as  ebewhere.  The  reference  is  ob- 
viously to  John  xiv.  2,  3. 

(a.  8.  43.)  *  And  gave  Will,  for  his  writing,  some  woollen  clcythes ; 

and,  because  he  thus  copied  out  the  clause  for  them,  they  gave  him 
many  thanks.'  For  Cause  (Vernon  MS.),  the  reading  clause  (in  MSS. 
T.,  U.,  H.)  is  a  great  improvement. 

,  This  interesting  variation  affords  us  yet  one  more  instance  in  which 
the  author  mentions  himself  by  name.  He  represents  himself  as  writing 
out  a  new  form  of  indulgence,  coming  (not  from  the  Pope,  but)  from 
God  Himself;  and  this  new  form  was  received  with  delight  by  the 
merchants.  We  also  see  diat  our  author  was  sometimes  employed  as 
a  scribe,  and  that  he  received  payment  in  clothes  instead  of  money  from 
some  of  his  employers. 

45.  (cf.  b.  7.  39.)  Pre  manibHi^  in  advance.  See  Pass.  iv.  301,  and 
the  note,  p.  50. 

(b.  7.  41.)  '  Qui  pecuniam  suam  non  dedit  ad  usuram,  et  munera 

super  innocentem  non  accepit  ;*  Ps.  xiv.  j  (Vulgate).  The  first  verse 
of  the  same  Psalm,  which  in  English  Bibles  is  Ps.  xv.,  is  quoted  below, 
at  1.  51  [b]. 

(b.  7.  43.)  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  this  quotation.  It  some- 
what resembles  Ecdus.  xxxviii.  2— 'A  Deo  est  enim  omnis  medela,  et 
a  rege  accipiet  donationem.' 

(b.  7.  44.)  Johan  was  probably  some  unscrupulous  fellow  of  middle 
rank,  and  we  should  get  very  good  sense  by  supposing  that  be  was 
a  cook  like  the  *  master  Johan'  mentioned  in  Pass.  xxii.  268,  whose 
crowning  merit  was  that  he  could  make  spiced  meat  acceptably- 

(b.  7.  50.)   'No  devil,  at  his  deathday,  shall  harm  him  a  mite, 

so  that  he  will  not  be  safe,  and  his  soul  too.'  Worth  is  here  a  verb. 
The  construction  is  awkward  to  express.    Cf.  note  to  1.  38  above. 

52.  (b.  7.  56.)  5^  [c]  refers  to  the  wise  men  (1.  Ji) ;  and,  similarly, 
thei  [b]  refers  to  the  legistres  and  lawyeresy  mentioned  in  1.  59  [b]. 

53.  Hus  [c]  «  his  [a]  is  used  generally,  and  is  equivalent  to  her  « 
their  [b].    Partynge  hennes,  departure  hence,  L  e.  death. 

55.  '  For  it  is  simony  to  sell  that  which  is  sent  (us)  by  grace ;  that 
is  to  say,  wit,  and  water,  and  wind,  and  fire,  which  is  the  fourth  thing,' 
etc.  [c].  'But  to  buy  water,  nor  wind,  nor  wit,  nor  fire,  which  is  the 
fourth  thing,  is  a  thing  which  Holy  Writ  never  permitted^  [b] ;  where 
the  words  in  italics  are  supplied  from  [a],  to  complete  the  sense,  and 
ne  (nor)  would  be  better  expressed  in  modem  English  by  'or.'  Again — 
'But  to  buy  water,  nor  wind,  nor  wit  (which  is  the  third  thing)  Holy 
Writ  never  permitted ;  God  knows  the  truth '  [a].  The  constructions 
are  awkward,  but  the  sense  is  clear.  Wit  here  takes  the  place  of  earthy 
along  with  three  of  the  four  elements ;  and  the  meaning  is—*  Human 
intelligence  is  a  gift  of  God,  like  three  at  least  of  the  four  elements, 
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and  is  free  for  all  men  to  profit  by.  Just  as  we  should  accord  the  free 
use  of  fire,  water,  and  air  to  aU  men,  so  should  we  help  them  with  our 
counsel  and  advice.'  Our  author  is  merely  insisting  that  one  form  of 
charity  (and  a  very  good  form  of  it)  is  to  give  sound  advice  and  kindly 
counsel  even  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.  One  gross  form 
of  cruelty  practised  by  some  lawyers  was  to  exact  from  a  poor  man 
all  he  could  afford  to  pay,  and  then  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
his  case. 

In  the  A-text,  we  have  but  three  things  mentioned,  vis.  wit,  water, 
and  wind.  In  1.  58  [a],  they  are  called  'thralls,'  i.e.  servants,  or  things 
which  are  at  all  men's  service. 

*#*  For  notes  to  B.  7.  56,  57  (A.  8.  60),  see  notes  to  IL  52,  53,  p.  120. 

58.  With  [c,  b]  =  H  [a],  by  means  of ;  cf.  Pass.  ix.  331. 

66,  Hus  thankus^  of  his  own  choice,  of  his  own  free  will :  lit.  of  his 
thank.  It  is  a  very  old  phrase,  and  occurs  twice  in  Chaucer's  Knightes 
Tale;  11.768,1249. 

69.  Caton^  Cato.  See  note  to  Pass.  ix.  338,  p.  117.  Preffixed  lo  Cato's 
Distiches  are  some  '  Breves  sententiae,'  of  which  the  twenty-third  con* 
sists  only  of  the  words— Ci«'  des^  videto.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  by  the 
clerk  of  the  stories  [b]  is  meant  Peter  Comestor  (died  A.D.  1198),  to 
whom  Lydgate,  in  his  Minor  Poems  (p.  102,  ed.  Halliwell),  gives  the 
title  of  maister  of  storyesj  and  I  find  him  mentioned  again  by  the 
same  title  in  Pecock's  Repressor,  ii.  529 ;  cf.  i.  17.  For  some  account 
of  him,  see  Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale,  tom.  xi.  col.  332 ;  Paris,  1855. 
The  title  clerk  of  stories  would  then  refer  to  the  Historia  Scholastica, 
of  which  Peter  Comestor  was  the  author.  The  Historia  Scholastica 
is  an  account  of  all  the  chief  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  additions  from  profane  authors ;  and,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  to  each  of  which  the  tide  historia  is  given  (as, 
e.g.  Historia  Libri  Genesis,  Historia  Euangelica,  etc),  it  would  naturally 
be  called  '  stories '  in  English.  The  passage  which  our  author  had  in 
his  mind  was  the  following  passage  in  Comestor's  Historia  Libri  Tobie : — 
'De  substantia  tua  fac  elemosynas,  quia  elemosyna  ab  omni  peccata 
liberat,  et  magnam  prestat  fiduciam  coram  deo  omnibus  facientibus 
eam;'  which  is  abridged  from  Tobit  iv.  7-1 1.  In  Pass,  xviii.  40,  our 
author  quotes  a  passage  from  Tobit  ii.  21,  which  is  also  in  Comestor ; 
see  the  note  to  that  passage. 

(b.  7.  76.)  Gregory  the  Great  was  pope  from  a.  d.  590  to  604. 

But  the  quotation  is  really  from  the  foUowizvg :— *  Ne  eligas  cui  bene 
fadas.  • . .  Incertum  est  enim  quod  opus  magis  placeat  Deo  ; '  S.  Eusebii 
Hieronymi  Comment  in  Ecclesiasten,  cap.  xi.  6;  vol.  23,  col.  1103^ 
of  Migne*s  edition :  and  see  the  text  itself,  viz.  Eccles.  xi.  6.  Instead 
of  '  Gregory,'  William  should  have  said  '  Jerome,'  who  also  was  one  of 
the  four  chief '  Latin  Fathers ; '  see  Pass.  xxii.  269,  270. 

(b.  7.  85.)  Hath  to  buggen  hym  bred,  hath  (enough)  to  buy  himself 

bread.    For  the  quotation  at  1.  83,  see  Luke  xix.  23. 

(b.  7.  86.)    This  quotation  is  not  from  the  Bible.    The  original 
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passage  is — *  Satis  diues,  qui  pane  non  indiget.  Nimium  potens  est,  qui 
seniire  non  cogitur;'  S.  Hieronymi  Epist.  cxxv.  ed.  Migne,  vol.  i. 
col.  1085. 

71.  And  we  nymsy  if  we  take.  And  ( « iQ  occurs  in  all  the  best  MSS. 

72.  Prisones,  prisoners  ;  as  explained  in  the  note  to  Pass.  i.  2  (p.  2) ; 
so  also  in  1.  180  below.    Puttes,  pits,  i.e.  dungeons. 

74.  *  That  which,  by  their  spinning,  they  manage  to  save  up,  that  they 
spend  in  house-rent.'    Hit  is  the  antecedent  to  That, 

75. '  Both  in  milk  and  meal,  to  make  messes  of  porridge  with,  to  satisfy 
their  children  with,  that  cry  foi  food.'  Here  we  note  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  preposition  with  (see  note  to  Pass.  i.  133) ;  and  the  use  oigurles  for 
children  of  either  sex  (see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  29).  Pafelote  is  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge, made  with  meal  and  milk,  and  used  as  food  for  children. 

79.  Ruel  is  the  Fr.  ruelUy  a  little  street,  or  lane.  Cotgrave  has, — *  la 
ruelle  du  lict,  the  space  between  the  bed  and  the  wall ; '  and  this  is  the 
sense  here,  with  reference  to  the  place  where  the  cradle. was  placed.  Sec 
Wright's  Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  412,  where  we  find  the  remark — *  the 
space  thus  left  between  the  bed  and  the  curtains  was  perhaps  what  was 
originally  called  in  French,  the  ruelle  (lit.  the  "little  street")  of  the  bed, 
a  term  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  space  between  the  curtains  of 
the  bed  and  the  wall'  Cf. '  such  a  woman !  I  had  rather  see  her  ruelle 
than  the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand ; '  Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  i.  i. 

80,  81.  *  Both  to  card  and  comb,  to  patch  (or  mend)  and  to  wash,  to 
rub  and  to  reel,  and  to  peel  rushes.'  The  operations  of  carding  and 
combing  wool  are  well  understood.  To  *  reel '  means  to  wind  the  yam 
or  thread  from  the  spindle  upon  a  reel ;  see  *  Relyn  wyth  a  reele, 
Alabrizoi  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  429 ;  and  *  Devider^  to  wind  (as  yam,  etc.), 
to  reele;'  Cotgrave.  The  peeling  of  rushes  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rushlights  for  use  in-  the  long  winter  evenings ;  see  Notes  and 
Queries,  4  S.  iii.  552,  iv.  43.  Palsgrave  has—'  I  pyll  rysshes,  le  pille 
des  ioncs.  In  wynter  tjrme  good  houswyues  pyll  risshes  to  bume  in  stede  of 
candles,  en  hyuer  les  bonnes  mesnaigieres  pillentdes  ioncs  pour  les  brusler 
en  lieu  de  chandelles* 

85.  Afyngrede  and  afurst,  hungry  and  thiraty  ;•  see  note  to  B.  vi.  269, 
p.  116.  To  tume  the  fayre  outwarde^  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  keep 
up  a  look  of  respectability  ;  a  truly  expressive  phrase.  This  description 
of  the  struggling  life  of  the  honest  well-conducted  poor  is  in  William's 
best  manner,  and  is  of  undying  interest. 

91.  'And  (there  are)  many  to  grasp  thereat  (i.e.  at  his  earnings),  and 
he  receives  but  few  pence  (for  his  work).'  The  poor  man  has  many 
mouths  to  feed  with  his  small  and  hardly  earned  wages. 

92.  '  There  bread  and  penny-ale  (we  should  now  say  "  small  beer  ")  are 
accepted  in  place  of  a  pittance.'  In  other  words,  they  are  as  glad  to  get 
a  piece  of  bread  and  some  common  ale  as  a  friar  is  to  receive  '  a  good 
pittaunce,'  to  use  Chaucer's  expression  (Prologue  to  Cant.  Tales,  1.  224). 
The  modem  sense  oi pittance  is  misleading  ;  it  was  a  really  good  thing, 
and  Tyrwhitt  well  remarks,  in  his  Glossary,  that  it  meant '  an  extraor- 
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dinary  aDowance  of  victuals,  given  to  monastics  in  addition  to  their  usual 
commons.'    See  Pictantia  in  Ducange. 

Thus  this  line  runs  exactly  parallel  to  11.  93-95,  which  tell  us  that 
*cold  flesh  and  cold  fish  are,  in  their  eyes,  as  good  as  roast  venison  ;  and, 
on  Fridays  and  fasting-days,  a  farthing's  worth  of  mussels,  or  as  many 
cockles,  would  be  quite  a  feast  for  such  folks.'  In  1390,  mussels  were  sold 
at  8  bushels  for  5</. ;  Hist.  Agric.  and  Prices  in  England,  by  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  ii.  558.  At  this  rate,  a  farthing's  worth  would  be  more 
than  12  quarts  ;  a  sufficient  quantity. 

98.  '  But  beggars  with  bags — which  brewhouses  are  their  churches.' 
This  remarkable  use  of  which  is  still  common  in  London,  as  is  well 
known. 

103.  LoUeres  lyfy  the  life  of  a  vagabond.  The  word  loller  occurs 
frequently  in  this  passage  ;  see  note  to  1.  213,  p.  126, 

108.  *  And  more  or  less  mad,  according  as  the  moon  sits ; '  i.  e.  accord- 
ing to  the  moon's  phases  ;  see  Lunacy  in  Webster's  Dictionary.  So  in 
L  no  below,  the  phrase  'after  the  mone'  means  'according  to  the 
moon.' 

118.  'They  are  like  His  apostles.'  This  singular  belief,  that  idiots 
were  more  or  less  inspired,  was  no  doubt  common  at  a  time  when 
the  *  fool '  was  an  established  attendant  at  great  men's  tables.  Dean 
Ramsay,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Scottish  Life,  chap,  vi.,  gives  many  curious 
anecdotes  of  idiot  wit,  and  says  that  "  many  odd  sayings  which  emanated 
from  the  parish  idiots  were  trcuUtionary  in  country  localities,**  See 
Luke,  xxii.  55  for  the  quotation  at  1.  120. 

122.  William  tells  us  that  he  was  himself  considered  as  a  lunatic  by 
some,  because  he  did  not  reverently  salute  persons  of  authority  whom  he 
met  in  the  streets.  See  B.  Pass.  xv.  5-10.  Cf.  Luke,  x.  4 ;  Matt  x.  42, 
XXV.  35  ;  Isaiah,  Iviii.  7. 

127.  Boyesy  servants,  followers ;  not  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  is 
often  the  case  elsewhere;  BordiourSy  jesters  :  Fr.  bourdeurs  (Cotgrave) ; 
see  1.  136.    See  i  Cor.  iii.  18. 

129.  '  To  receive  them  liberally  is  the  duty  of  the  rich.'  It  was  a  point 
of  courtesy  to  be  liberal  to  the  minstrels.  Cf.  Pass.  viii.  97 ;  also  B.  xiii. 
327,  xiv.  24. 

131.  '  Men  allow  all  that  such  men  say  to  pass,  and  consider  it  as  en- 
tertaining.' 

140.  '  Which  is  the  life  of  loUers,  and  of  ignorant  hermits.'  Lollaren  is 
the  genitive  plural ;  cf.  kingene^  B.  i.  105  ;  klerken^  C.  v.  114.  See  note 
to  1.  213,  p.  126. 

153.    Fiskethy  wanders,  roam». 

This  scarce  word  occurs  in  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,  ed. 
Morris,  1.  1704  ;  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  162 ;  Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points, 
etc.,  ed.  Mavor,  p.  286  ;  Whitgift's  Works,  i.  528 ;  and  see  Nares, 
Palsgrave,  and  Miss  Jackson's  Shropshire  Wordbook. 

*Fieska,  to  yisk  the  tail  about;  to  Jish  up  and  down;'  Swedish  Dic- 
tionary, by  J.  Serenius. 
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'Fjeskuj  V.  n.  to  fidge,  to  fidget,  Xofisk:^  Swed.  Diet.  (Tauchnitz). 
154.  A  begeneldes  wyse^  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar.  The  word  begeneld 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere,  but  we  may  compare  it  with  the  form 
beggilde^  which  occurs  in  two  MSS.  as  a  various  reading  for  beggares^  in 
the  following  extract : — *  Hit  is  beggares  rihte  uorte  beren  bagge  on  bac, 
and  burgeises  for  to  beren  purses ; '  Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton,  p.  168.  It 
thus  appears  that  begeneld,  beggild^  and  beggare  are  nearly  equivalent 
forms ;  beggilde  (with  -e  suffixed)  being  either  a  genitive  plural  or  a  geni- 
tive sing,  feminine.  In  feet  -ild  is  a  fem.  suffix,  by  analogy  with  A.  S. 
fern,  names  ending  in  -hild.  The  bag  was  tfa«  b^gar's  constant 
appendage  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  42,  p.  6. 

157.  '  And  moreover  to  a  garment,  to  cover  his  bones  with.' 
162.  The  boky  the  Bible ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  25  (Vulg.) ;  xxx.  11  (Vulg.) 

(b.  7.  91.)  With  wehe^  with  a  ndghing  noise,  as  explained  in  the 

note  to  Pass.  v.  20,  and  with  reference  to  Jer.  v.  8.    Probably  wo  in  [a] 
has  a  similar  meaning. 

168.  Beggers  of  kynde,  beggars  by  nature,  'bom  beggars,'  as  we  should 
say.    In  [b]  and  [a]  we  have  a  different  reading. 

169.  In  [b],  the  word  he  is  used  quite  indefinitely,  so  that  he^oxA  of 
you;  cf.  A^^=they  [a].  Neither  in  [a]  or  [b]  is  it  made  quite  clear 
whether  the  breaking  of  the  child's  bone  is  accidental  or  not ;  but  in  [c] 
we  find  an  explicit  statement  that  there  were  parents  so  detestably  wicked 
as  to  break  a  bone  of  one  of  their  own  children,  in  order  to  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  the  sympathy  of  those  from  whom  they  begged.  The  same 
statement  occurs  in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  304.  Many 
of  the  cripples,  however,  were  merely  lazy  tramps  who  shanmied  lameness ; 
see  the  chapter  on  Gipsies,  Tramps,  and  Beggars  in  P.  Lacroix,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  pictures  of 
the  sham  lame  beggars,  p.  469  ;  and  see  p.  471.  Compare  Bums'  poem 
of  The  Jolly  Beggars.   Cf.  Pass.  ix.  138. 

170.  Gooth  ofqytyngy  they  go  abegging  [c] ;  gonfaiten,  ye  go  and  beg 
[b] ;  goth  fayteth,  they  go  and  beg  [a].  If  the  reader  considers  the  seven 
instances  of  the  construction  explained  in  the  note  to  Pass.  ix.  138  (p. 
Ill),  he  may  perhaps  see  reason  for  thinking  that  the  original  reading  in 
this  passage  was  goth  afaytHh,  of  which  the  recorded  readings  are 
modifications. 

(b.  7.  98.)    Man  wrought,  created  as  a  man  [b] ;  men  i-wrouM^ 

created  as  men  [a].    Hennesfarey  depart  hence  ;  i.  e.  die  ;  cf.  1.  53  above. 

177.  Bedreden.  Dr.  Rock  (Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  34)  gives  many 
instances  of  bequests  to  bed-ridden  poor  people. 

178.  Apayed  ofgodes  sonde,  resigned  to  God's  visitation. 

179.  Mesels,  lepers.  In  a  note  to  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1. 1259,  Mr.  Weber 
says — 'About  the  time  this  story  was  originally  invented,  the  loathsome 
disease  of  leprosy  was  in  full  force.  According  to  Le  Grand  (Fabliaux, 
vol.  V.  p.  138),  it  was  imported  into  France  during  the  period  of  the  first 
and  second  race  of  kings,  by  trade  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria. . . . 
They  were  expelled  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  banished  to  small  huts 
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by  the  side  of  the  highways,  and  furnished  with  a  gray  mantle,  a  cap,  and 
a  wallet.  They  were  obliged  to  give  warning  to  the  approaching  traveller 
by  their  dapper-dish ; '  Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  iii.  365.  The  famous 
Robert  Bruce  died  of  leprosy  in  1329.  In  1346,  an  ordinance  was  made  to 
exclude  lepers  from  the  City  of  London ;  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  230. 

188.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Cutts'  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  contains  four  chapters  on  the  Hermits  and 
Recluses  of  those  times.  The  present  passage  (11. 188-21 1)  is  quoted  and 
commented  upon  at  pp.  100^  loi ;  and  again,  at  pp.  95, 97,  102,  the  author 
cites,  in  illustration.  Pass.  i.  1-4  (which  is  compared  with  xi.  i,  2),  Pass. 
i.  27-32,  51,  53-55  ;  ix.  146,  147 ;  and  B.  xv.  267-273.  See  the  note  to 
Pass.  i.  51.  See  also  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Malory's 
Morte  Darthur,  bk.  xii.  c.  3,  bk.  xiii.  c.  16,  bk.  xv.  c.  4,  bk.  xvi.  c.  3-6,  bk. 
xviii.  c.  22,  bk.  xxi.  c  10;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  i.  i.  29-35;  ^ut. 
Hermitages  in  English  Cyclopaedia  (Supplement  to  'Arts  and  Sciences  Oi 
etc. 

190.  The  construction  is  awkward,  but  the  sense  readily  appears  by 
taking '  ^  contrarie'  in  1.  193  as  an  adverbial  phrase,  with  the  force  of 
'  contrariwise.'  There  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  1. 189,  and '  These  lolleres  * 
is  in  apposition  with  the  *  eremites '  in  1. 188.  The  sense  is— 'These  lollers, 
etc.,  contrariwise  covet  all  that  the  old  holy  hermits  hated  and  despised, 
viz.  riches,  and  reverences,  and  rich  men's  alms.'  The  passage  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  hot  haste,  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  of 
indignation.  It  is  clear  that  the  '  lollers '  did  not  covet  the  contrary  of 
riches,  but  the  contrary  of  what  holy  hermits  hated.  There  is  no  real 
difficulty  here ;  the  grammatical  construction  is  certainly  awkward,  but 
the  language  strong  and  intelligible. 

194.  Here  bcyes  is  used  contemptuously,  as  it  probably  is  in  Pass.  i.  78, 
and  not  as  in  1.  127  above.  Boilers^  drunkards,  men  who  were  too  fond 
of  the  bolle  (bowl).  Cf.  '  Thise  cokkers  [cockfighters]  and  thise  boliarsj* 
Towneley  Myst  p.  242. 

195.  Lyf'hofyy  holy  of  life.  Mr.  Way  seldom  made  a  mistake,  but  he 
misunderstood  and  misprinted  this  word.  At  p.  303  of  his  edition  of  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,  read  *  Lyyf-holy,  Devotus^  sanctus* 

196.  See  Pass,  xviii.  6-8,  and  28-31. 

197.  '  Some  received  their  sustenance  from  their  relatives,  and  from  no 
one  else.'    Here  iyf'^  a  person,  man ;  as  in  other  passages. 

200.  See  the  same  statement  in  Pass,  xviii.  11. 

203.  *  Many  of  the  hermitages  were  erected  along  the  great  highways  of 
the  country,  and  especially  at  bridges  and  fords,  apparently  with  the 
express  view  of  their  being  serviceable  to  travellers ; '  Cutts,  Scenes  and 
Characters,  p.  103.  Hence  the  knights-errant,  in  the  Morte  Darthur, 
frequently  come  to  a  hermitage,  and  pass  a  night  there ;  see  note  to  1. 188. 

204.  That  the  ranks  of  the  monks  and  friars  were  recruited  from 
amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  working  classes  is  notorious.  See  P.  PL 
Crede,  744-753  ;  Plowman's  Tale,  pt.  iii. 

211.  *  Or  one  of  some  order  (of  friars),  or  else  a  prophet.'    Prophet  is 
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probably  here  synonymous  with  hermit^  as  Mr.  Cutts  suggests ;  otherwise, 
it  refers  to  the  privileged  idiots  who  are  described  as  prophesying  in  1. 114. 
See  note  to  1.  118  above,  p.  123. 

212.  The  Latin  means — '  It  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  conform  the  law  to 
your  will,  but  it  is  for  you  to  conform  your  will  to  the  law.'  I  do  not  know 
whence  it  is  quoted. 

213.  Kyndelichey  naturally,  properly,  rightly.  The  argument  is  that  the 
term  loller  as  a  term  of  reproach  may  be  rightly  applied  to  these  false 
hermits.  A  man  who  lolls  about  must  be  one  who  is  lame  or  maimed ; 
for  ' it  hints  at  some  accident ; '  1.  216.  Just  so  do  these  hermits  Moll* 
against  right  belief  and  law,  offering  but  a  lame  and  maimed  obedience  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  .William  proceeds  to  shew  this  by  an 
enquiry  into  their  conduct,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  word  'obedience,' 
which  occurs  four  times,  viz.  in  11.  220,  222,  235,  241. 

This  passage  throws  much  light  upon  the  word  loller.  It  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  'englisch  of  oure  eldres,'  was 
one  who  lolls  about,  or,  in  other  words,  a  lazy  vagabond.  Moreover,  our 
English  word,  though  purposely  confused  with  the  Low-Latin  term 
lollarduSf  originally  existed  independently  of  it.  To  make  the  confusion 
still  greater,  the  Latin  term  lollardus  and  the  Old  English  loller  were 
mixed  up  with  jests  about  lolia^  or  tares,  which  the  WyclifiStes  were 
accused  of  sowing  amongst  the  good  wheat  of  the  church's  doctrines. 
For  further  information,  see  note  to  Pass.  vi.  2,  p.  60.  Cf.  Pass.  viL 
199  ;  XV.  153  ;  and  P.  PI.  Crede,  224,    And  see  the  note  to  1.  218  below. 

216.  '  Or  maimed  in  some  member ;  for  it  hints  at  (lit.  sounds  like) 
some  accident.'  Meschtef  mtSins  some  mischance  or  accident,  as  in  L  179 
above.    For  souneth^  cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  307,  etc. 

218.  Lolletiy  i.  e.  offend  by  disobedience ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vL  2.  The 
sense  is  greatly  cleared  up  by  the  extra  line  preceding  this  in  a  fragment 
found  in  the  Ilchester  MS.,  viz. — 

*  So  J>ise  lewed  loUers  •  as  lame  men  ))ey  walken.' 

226.  This  is  evidence  that  wolves  were  still  found  in  England  at  this 
period,  though  probably  only  '  in  waste  places.' 

228.  For  mete^  the  reading  noon  occurs  in  a  fragment  printed  in  Pref. 
Ill  (C-text),  p.  xxxvi  (£.  E.  T.  S.  edition).  Cf.  the  expression  'at  mydday 
meel-tyme,'  1.  246 ;  and  see  Pass.  vii.  429,  434 ;  and  note  to  Pass.  ix. 
146,  p.  1 12.  In  this  passage,  our  author  is  expressly  speaking  of  Sunday. 

233.  '  And  fulfil  those  fasts,  unless  infirmity  has  caused  it  to  be  other- 
wise.' This  curious  use  of  make  occurs  several  times ;  cf.  Pass.  viii.  4, 
28,  65. 

238.  And,  if.     Worth,  will  be. 

240.  Where,  whether.  In  1.  242,  it  may  mean  either  whether  or  where; 
probably  the  latter. 

243.  All  the  MSS.  read.^x,  signifying  'as  for  instance  ; '  cf.  Pass.  i.  223. 
We  might  think  that  ^At  roatyns'  would  be  a  simpler  reading,  but  it  would 
be  quite  a  mistake  to  substitute  a  modem  idiom  for  an  old  one  against  all 
authority. 
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249.  The  conduct  of  a  friar  at  table  is  described  at  length  in  Pass.  xvi. 
30-175,  q.  V.    Cf.  P.  PI.  Crede,  760-774, 

251,  In  Ms  worlde^  at  a  worldly  occupation. 

257.  '  Certainly,  if  one  durst  say  so,  Simon  is  as  it  were  asleep  ;  it  were 
better  for  thee  to  keep  watch,  for  thou  hast  a  heavy  responsibility.'  The 
allusion  is  to  Mark,  JUV..37, 38 — '£t  ait  Petro,  Simon,  dormis  ?  non  potuisti 
una  bora  uigilare?  Uigilate  et  orate,'  etc.  William  here  addresses  a 
bishop,  whom  he  calls  Simon,  as  being  a  successor  of  Simon  Peter.  Cf. 
Rich.  Redeles,  iv.  55,  and  the  note. 

260.  '  Thy  barkers  (L  e.  dogs)  that  conduct  thy  lambs  are  all  blind/ 
Suggested  by  Isaiah,  IvL  10—'  Speculatores  eius  caeci  omnes,  nescierunt 
uniuersi :  canes  muti,  non  ualentes  latrare.'  In  the  next  line  the  quotation 
is  from  Zech.  xiii.  7 — '  Percute  pastorem,  et  dispergentur  ones.' 

262.  Every  shepherd  used  to  carry  a  tar-box,  called  a  tarre-boyste  in 
the  Chester  Plays,  p.  121,  or  a  terre-powghe  {Xj^-^m^^)  in  P.  PL  Crede, 
L  618.  It  held  a  salve  containing  tar,  which  was  used  for  anointing  sores 
in  sheep.    See  note  to  1.  264  below. 

263.  '  Their  salve  (i.  e.  the  sheep's  salve)  is  made  of  supersedeas^  and 
(carried  about)  in  sompnours'  boxes.'  That  is,  all  the  healing  which  the 
sheep  receive  is  that  they  are  smothered  with  writs  of  supersedeas^  at  the 
pleasure  of  meddling  sompnours.  See  note  to  Pass.  iii.  187,  p.  38.  The 
word  hoxes  refers  to  the  shepherds'  tar-boxes  ;  see  note  above. 

264.  Ner  al  sh<ibbyd^  nearly  all  scabby.  '  Among  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  sheep,  the  scab  is  very  frequently  mentioned  ....  It  was  discovered 
that  tar . . .  was  a  specific  for  the  complaint. ...  It  is  clear  that  the  remedy 
was  mixed  with  butter  or  lard,  and  then  rubbed  in.' — Hist,  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices  in  England,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

265.  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  passage  in  his  Doctouies  Tale, 
where  he  says — 

'Under  a  shepherd  softe  and  negligent 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  sheep  and  iamb  to-rent.' 

In  his  edition  of  Salomon  and  Saturn,  at  p.  63,  Kemble  quotes  the  Old 
French  form  of  the  proverb  thus  : — *  a  mol  pasteur  lou  lui  chie  laine  ; ' 
cf.  p.  54,  prov.  76,  where  non  must  be  struck  out. 

273.  'And  (when)  the  wool  shall  be  weighed,  wo  is  thee  then ! '  The 
reference  is  to  the  day  of  judgment. 

275.  Hopey  expect,  fear.    So  also  hope  thow^  i.  e.  expect,  in  1.  290. 

277.  Here  /^i^-  didst  bestow ;  cf.  note  to  Pass,  iv.  47.  The  sense  is — 
*  But  (thou  wilt  hear  a  voice,  saying) — receive  this  (punishment)  in  return 
for  that  (conduct) ;  when  (i.  e.  since)  thou  didst  bestow  indulgence  for 
hire,  and  didst  break  my  law/  etc. 

288.  (b.  7. 112.)  Peter  I  i.e.  by  Saint  Peter ;  as  before.  See  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

(b.  7.  120.)  *  And  I  will  weep  when  I  should  sleep,  though  wheaten 

bread  fail  me  (in  consequence  of  my  watching)  *  [b] ;  *  And  I  will  look 
loweringly  upon  that  whereon  I  formerly  smiled,  ere  my  life  fail '  [a]. 

(b.  7.  121.)  Hispayn  eUy  ate  his  bread ;  see  Ps.  xli.  4  (Vulg.). 
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(b.  7. 122.)  'According  to  what  the  Psalter  says,  so  did  many  others 

as  well.'    Cf.  *  Multae  tribulationes  iustorum ; '  Ps.  xxxiii.  20  (Vulgate). 

(b.  7.  123.)  *  He  that  truly  loves  God,  his  sustenance  is  very  easily 

procured '  [b] ;  or,  *  is  very  considerable '  [a].  The  text  alluded  to  here  is 
certainly  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 1  (Vulgate),  quoted  a  little  further  on,  in  Pass.  xi.  201. 

(b.  7.  124.)  Luke.    But  the  reference  is  really  to  Mat.  vi.  25.    In 

another  place,  William  makes  just  the  reverse  error ;  see  note  to  B.  vi.  241. 

(b.  7.  125.)  This  line  recurs,  very  slightly  altered  from  its  form 

in  [b] ;  see  B.  xiv.  33,  with  the  same  reference  to  Mat.  vi.  25. 

(b,  7.  128.)  *The  birds  in  the  field,  who  supplies  them  with  food 

in  winter?  Though  they  have  no  gamer  to  go  to,  yet  God  provides 
for  them  all.'  ^»^,  findeth,  provides  for,  as  in  Pass.  vi.  88;  so  Jjmde 
in  xvi.  251. 

'—  (b.  7.  135.)  The  priest  contemptuously  suggests  that  Piers  might 
suitably  take  for  his  text  either  '  The  fool  hath  spoken,'  Ps.  xiv.  i  or 
xiii.  I,  Vulgate  [b]  ;  or  else  'Quia  literaturam  non  cognoui'  (Ps.  Ixx.  15, 
Vulg.),  i.e.  for  I  know  no  learning  [a].  The  corresponding  verse  in  the 
English  version  in  the  latter  instance  is  quite  differently  expressed,  being 
'for  I  know  not  the  numbers  thereof;'  Ps,  Ixxi.  15. 

(b,  7.  136.)  Lewed  lorel^  ignorant  reprobate.    Chaucer  translates 

'  perditissimum  quemque'  in  Boethius,  De  Cons.  Phil.  Lib.  i.  pr.  4, 
by  'euery  lorel ;'  see  Morris's  edition,  p.  21.  It  is  also  spelt  losel;  thus 
in  P.  PI.  Crede,  1.  750,  we  have  Mosells,'  but  in  1.  755  the  word  is  Morels.' 
In  the  *  Glosse '  to  Spenser's  Shep.  Kal.  Quly)  is  Ae  odd  explanation — 
'Lorrell,  a  losell;'  shewing  that  lorel  was  then  looked  upon  as  the 
older  form.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has — *  Lorel  or  losel,  lurcoj*  see  Way's 
note. 

(a.  8.  125,  126.)  These  lines  are  probably  spurious,  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Harleian  MS.  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  quotation  from 
Prov.  xxii.  10.  They  mean — *  Cast  out  these  scomers  with  their  cursed 
scolding,  for  I  do  not  readily  consent  (or  care)  to  dwell  with  them.' 

(b.  7.  137.)  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  Eice  is  the  usual 

spelling  of  Ejice  in  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  it  is  probab'y 
quite  correct.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  wrongly  read  Ecce,  as  in  Crowley's 
edition.  The  quotation  is  from  Prov.  xxii.  10 — '£ice  derisorem,  et 
exibit  cum  eo  iurgium,  cessabuntque  causae  et  contumeliae.' 

295.  (b.  7.  141.)  Metelesy  meat-less,  without  food;  as  in  The  Frere 
and  the  Boy,  1.  15I)  in  Ritson,  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry.  It  is  a  totally  different 
word  from  the  meteles  in  the  next  line,  which  signifies  a  drecan.  In 
this  line  we  have  the  third  and  kist  reference  to  the  Malvern  hills ; 
see  Pass.  i.  6,  163. 

300.  Which  a,  what  sort  of  a.  This  b  the  usual  idiom;  cf.  Ch. 
Knyghtes  Tale,  1817.    See  note  to  Pass.  v.  26,  p.  54. 

302.  Setten  not  by  songewarie^  value  not  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
A  Metrical  Treatise  on  Dreams  (MS.  Harl.  2253,  fol.  119)  is  printed 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  261.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Dreams  in  Brand,  Pop. 
Antiq.  ed.  Ellis,  iii.  127;  and  see  some  curious  examples  of  dreams 
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in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  1.  276,  394,  617  ;   ii.  18S.    The  cock  in 
Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes  Tale  discourses  eloquently  upon  this  subject. 

303.  CtUim^  i.e.  Dionysius  Cato ;  cf.  note  to  Pass.  ix.  338.  The 
quotation  is  from  the  following : — 

'Somnia  ne  cures,  nam  mens  humana  quod  optans  \vel  optat], 
Dum  uigilat,  sperat,  per  somnum  oemit  id  ipsum.' 

Dion.  Cato  ;  Distich,  ii.  31. 
This  Chaucer  (Non.  Pr.  Ta.  121)  translates  by  '  ne  do  no  fors  of  dremes.* 

306.  The  Vulgate  has  the  spelling  NabuchodoncsoTy  but  the  spelling 
Nabugodonasor  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  Wyclif,  and  Gower ; 
the  A.V.  has  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  reference  is  properly  to  Dan.  ii,  39, 
but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  our  author,  in  his  two  earlier  versions,  was 
really  thinking  of  Belshazzar  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall ;  Dan. 
V.  28.  In  the  latest  version,  he  seems  to  have  partly  perceived  his 
mistake,  as  he  leaves  out  five  or  six  lines,  and  inserts  1.  307  in  place 
of  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  new  line  does  not  much  mend  the 
matter,  as  the  poet  inadvertently  writes  the  plural  for  the  singular.  He 
should  have  written  sone^  Juniy  and  he^  instead  of  s&nes^  kem^  and  thei, 

(b.  7.  158.)  The  best  reading  is  Ues  (as  in  MSS.  W,  O,  and  B) ; 

it  means  'lost.'    The  same  spelling  occurs  in  Joseph  of  Arimathie,  ed. 
Skeat,  L  125  ;  and  in  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Wright,  1.  3425. 

309.  Hailsedey  saluted  ;  d  B.  v.  loi.    See  Gen.  xxxvii.  9,  10. 

311.  Beau  fitx^  isxt  son.  This  is  a  singular  version  of  the  story ; 
for  the  Bible-account  shews  that  Jacob  hardly  expected  the  dream  to 
be  fulfiUed. 

319.  Indulgences,  'When  indulgences  came  to  be  sold,  the  pope 
made  them  a  part  of  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  according  to  the  usual 
way  in  those,  and  even  in  much  later  times,  of  farming  the  revenues 
he  let  them  out  usually  to  the  Dominican  friars ; '  Massingberd,  Hist. 
Rcf.  p.  126.  Wyclif  declared  them  to  be  futile ;  Works,  i.  60  ;  iii.  256, 
362,  459. 

320.  Wyclif  (Works,  iii.  398)  uses  the  word  qtdenalsy  on  which  Mr« 
Arnold  has  the  note — '  Quienal  seems  to  be  a  corruption  oi  quinquennale^ 
by  which  was  meant  an  arrangement  for  saying  mass  for  a  departed 
soul  during  the  period  of  five  years.  Triennale  (Engl,  trinal  or  trienal) 
and  annuale  are  similar  arrangements  for  three  years  or  one  year.'  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  biennaU  was  a  similar  arrangement  for  the 
space  of  two  years.  The  most  common  word  of  this  description  was 
trenialj  which  meant  the  saying  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead,  usually 
on  thirty  different  days.  See  the  curious  poem  of  *St.  Gregory's 
Trental,'  pr.  in  Polit.  Relig.  and  Love  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  pp.  83-92, 
*  A  trental  of  masses  used  to  be  offered  up  for  almost  every  one  on  the 
bmial-day  ; '  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  ii.  504  (note). 

322.  Worth  /aire  vnderfonge^  will  be  well  received  [c] ;  is  digneUck 
vnderfongen,  is  worthily  received  [b] ;  is  digneliche  ipreisety  is  worthily 
praised  [a].  By  d4)wel  [a,  b]  is  meant  *  do-well,*  i.  e.  doing  well,  or  the 
doing  of  good  works.  See  note  to  1. 351  below.   Compare  Pass.  xvii.  37-39» 

VOL.  VU  K 
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324.  In  the  Prick  of  Conscience,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  104,  105,  we  find 
an  explanation  of  '  pardon ; '  that  it  is  a  remission  of  pain,  and  a  part 
of  the  treasure  of  holy  church,  gathered  together  by  the  merits  of  the 
saints.  The  pope  (says  Richard  Rolle)  bears  the  keys  of  this  treasure, 
and  is  God's  vicar  on  earth,  having,  by  succession,  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  delivered  to  St  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19) ;  and  not  only  the  pope, 
but  every  bishop  (though  in  a  less  degree)  has  the  power  of  granting 
pardon.  This  throws  some  light  upon  the  'bishops'  letters'  mentioned 
m  L  320. 

342.  Poke^fulf  pouch-ful,  a  bagful  or  sackful.  PrauinciiUs  letteres^ 
provincial  letters,  or  letters  provincial.  We  frequently  find.  In  Middle 
English,  that  an  adjective  of  Romance  origin  takes  an  -s  (or  -es)  in 
the  plural ;  indeed,  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  word  cardincUeSy  Pass.  i.  132.  Dr.  Morris  draws  attention 
to  this  in  his  Hist.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  p.  104,  sect.  105  ; 
but  he  adds  the  restriction,  that  the  adjective  is  then  placed  after  its 
substantive,  of  which  he  gives  several  examples.  Such  is  certainly  the 
usual  arrangement,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  A  very  clear  example  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe  (ed.  Skeat).  In  pt.  I,  sect.  5,  1.  7,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
firmament  are  called  the  'four  principals  plages,'  but  in  pt.  2,  sect.  31, 
1.  10,  they  are  called  the  'four  plages  principalx.'  Again,  in  pt  i, 
sect  16,  1.  8,  we  find  Mettres  capitals,'  but  in  pt.  2,  sect.  3,  I.  20,  we 
have  'capitalles  lettres.'  See  also  Note  to  Pass.  xiv.  128.*  The  'pro- 
vincial letters '  referred  to  are  evidently  letters  of  fraternity  granted  by 
a  provincial^  which  was  a  name  given  to  the  monastic  superior,  who 
had  the  direction  of  all  the  religious  houses  of  the  same  fraternity  in 
a  given  district  termed  iht  province  of  that  order.  See  the  term  'priour 
prouincial '  in  Pass.  xiii.  lo. 

343.  Here  is  another  allusion  to  the  'letters  of  fi^temity.'  Wealthy 
people  could,  by  means  of  these  charters  of  fraternization,  granted  to 
them  on  the  payment  of  so  much  money,  become  entitled  to  the  prayers, 
masses,  and  merits  of  the  order  to  which  they  thus  belonged.  Cf.  Pass, 
iv.  67,  xiii.  9,  xxiii.  367.  The  present  passage  shews  that  the  same  rich 
man  could  belong  to  all  the  orders  of  friars  at  once ;  as  is  shewn  also 
by  the  friar's  remonstrance  in  Chaucer's  Sompn.  Tale, 

'What  nedeth  you  diuerse  freres  to  seche?' 
For  'fyue  orders'  the  earlier  texts  have  'foure  ordres.'     On  this 
variation,  see  note  to  Pass.  ix.  191,  p.  114.  and  cf.  Pass.  xvi.  81. 

346.  '  I  value  not  the  pardon  at  the  value  of  a  pea,  or  of  a  pie-heel.' 
What  a  pie-heel  means  in  this  place  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say,  nor  is 
it  of  much  importance,  as  it  is  obviously  something  of  small  value.  I 
think  it  means  a  pie-crust,  since  heel  is  used  provincially  to  mean  the 
rind  of  cheese  or  the  crust  of  bread ;  see  Heel  in  Halliwell,  and  in 
Miss  Jackson's  Shropsh.  Word-book.  Bums  has  kebbuck-heel,  the  re- 
maining part  of  a  cheese,  in  his  Holy  Fair. 
'    350.  'That,  after  our  death-day,  Do-well  may  declare,  at  the  day 
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of  doom,  that  we  did  as  he  hade  us.'  Here  Do-well  is  personified,  as 
in  I.  344. 

351.  Here  terminates  that  part  of  the  poem  which  is  properly  called 
the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  William  had  intended  to  wind  up  his  poem 
here  by  discoursing  on  the  excellencies  of  Doing  Well ;  and,  in  this 
concluding  passage,  the  word  Do-wel  accordingly  occurs  four  times 
(IL  319,  331,  344,  350),  without  any  hint  of  Doing  Better  or  Doing  Best. 
But  an  afterthought  suggested  that  Do-well,  if  supplemented  by  Do-bet 
and  Do-best,  deserved  that  much  more  should  be  said  about  it ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  here  was  matter  for  a  whole  new  poem.  The  opening 
lines  of  A.  Pass,  ix  (which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  only  a  prologue^ 
and  therefore,  like  the  first  prologue,  much  shorter  than  the  other 
Passus)  seem  to  indicate  a  short  lapse  of  time  between  the  conclusion 
of  one  poem  and  the  commencement  of  the  other.  The  poet's  adventure 
with  the  two  Minorite  fiiars  may  possibly  have  had  some  foundation 
in  i2sX ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  naturally  inserted,  and  serves  admirably 
to  introduce  a  new  Vision. 

In  the  C-text,  all  the  Prologues  are  done  away  with,  and  Passus  XI. 
is  lengthened  out  till  it  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  Passus  XII. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XI.    (B.  Pass.  Vffl.,  IX. ;  A.  Pass.  IX.,  X.) 

1.  (b.  8. 1 ;  a.  9.  l.)  Thus  robed  in  russeit,  MS.  201  in  Corpus  Christ! 
College  Oxford,  has  two  spurious  lines  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Passus,  and  begins  thus : — 

And  wamie  y  awaked  was  *  y  wondred  wer^  y  wer^, 
Til  }wt  y  be-]iowhte  me  •  wh<it  \yng  y  dremede, 
&  y-Rob^  in  russet  *  ga^  rome  a-bowhte. 
The  scribe  seems  to  have  meant  us  to  read  '  &  y,  Robert,  in  russet,'  as 
he  writes  the  word  '  Robt,'  with  a  stroke  through  the  b.    It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  misreading  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fiction  that  the  author's 
name  was  Robert^  as  stated  in  a  note  in  MS.  Ashbumham  130. 

All  three  texts  agree  in  making  the  Vision  of  Do-well  begin  here.  We 
also  see  that  the  author's  original  idea  was  to  consider  this  Passus  as  an 
introductory  one,  or  a  mere  Prologue  ;  and  this  is  why  Passus  IX.  of  the 
A-text  and  Passus  VIIL  of  the  B-text  are  both  rather  short ;  the  former 
containing  but  118,  and  the  latter  but  126  lines.  But,  in  the  C-text,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  introductory  Prologues,  which  occasioned  two  altera- 
tions. The  former  was,  that  he  called  the  opening  Passus  of  the  whole 
poem  by  the  name  of  Passus  /.,  instead  of  by  the  name  of  Prologus,  The 
latter  was,  that,  being  no  longer  bound  to  the  idea  of  inserting  an  intro- 
doctory  Prologue  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  of  Do-well,  he  more  than 
doubled  the  length  of  the  present  Passus,  by  putting  Passus  VIII.  and  IX. 
of  the  B-text  together,  and  writing  some  new  lines.    Thus  it  came  about 
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that  the  divisions  of  the  poem  are  much  less  distinctly  marked  in  the 
C-text,  and  we  may  consider  the  whole  work,  in  that  form,  as  continuaus^ 
viz.  from  Pass.  I.  (the  first)  to  Pass.  XXIII.  (the  last). 

A  long  passage,  beginning  with  the  first  line  of  the  present  Passus,  is 
quoted,  with  notes,  in  Warton's  Hist,  of  £ng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
45  and  66 ;  ed.  1871,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  The  notes  in  the  edition  of  1840  are 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 

Russet  was  a  name  given  to  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  '  Russet,  birrus  or  burreau  [or  borel\,  cordetum,  and  sarcilis  are 
quoted  by  the  indefatigable  Strutt,  as  coarse  woollen  cloths  used  for  the 
garments  of  the  lower  orders  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  *  British  Cos- 
tume, p.  120.  Russet  was  the  usual  colour  of  hermits'  robes ;  Cutts, 
Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  97.  We  learn  from  the  short 
poem  on  Arther,  ed.  Fumivall  (£,  £.  T.  S.  1864),  1.  582,  that  a  'russet  cote ' 
was  the  outer  dress  of  a  nun.  In  an  Act  passed  in  1363,  to  restrict  the 
dress  of  the  peasantry,  it  was  ordered  that  all  people  not  possessing  40 
shillings'  worth  of  goods  and  chattels  '  ne  usent  nule  manere  de  drap,  si 
noun  blanket  et  russet  laune  de  xii^,'  i.e.  shall  not  wear  any  manner 
of  cloth,  except  blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence ;  Stat.  Realm, 
i.  381 ;  see  Bardsley's  £ng.  Surnames,  p.  394  ;  Our  English  Home,  p.  108. 
To  be  '  clad  in  russet '  became  an  almost  proverbial  phrase  for  wearing 
homely  garments  ;  see  Pass.  xvii.  298,  342.  Lastly,  russet  was  especially 
used  by  shepherds,  and  this  is  what  our  author  chiefly  refers  to  in  the 
present  passage,  since  he  tells  us  that  he  was  arrayed  like  a  shepherd;  cf. 
jiote  to  Pass.  i.  2. 

2.  Al  a  somer  seson,  all  the  summer ;  alluding  to  the  Visions  which  he 
saw  *  on  a  May  morning,'  Pass.  i.  6 ;  B.  v.  9.  In  the  two  earlier  texts, 
the  poet  sees  two  visions  in  one  morning  (B.  i.  6 ;  v.  9),  and  wakes  at 
noon  (B.  vii.  140) ;  after  which  he  here  describes  himself  as  wandering 
about  all  the  succeeding  summer.  In  the  C-text,  a  long  interval  occurs 
between  those  two  visions,  during  which  the  poet  talks  with  Reason  '  in  a 
hot  harvest ; '  Pass.  vi.  7. 

4.  '  If  any  one  knew  where  Do-well  lodged,  and  what  sort  of  a  personage 
he  might  be,  I  enquired  of  many  a  man.'  For  what  ->  what  sort  of  a,  cf, 
note  to  Pass.  iii.  17,  p.  32.  The  notion  of  Do-well  was  suggested  by  the 
'two  lines '  of  which  '  the  pardon  of  Piers  the  Plowman  consisted ; '  see  Pass. 
x.  286, 289.  The  poet  having  once  learnt  that  Do-well  leads  to  life  eternal, 
dwells  upon  the  idea  (see  Pass.  x.  318,  319,  321,  323,  331,  344,  350),  and 
now  determines  to  find  out  what  Do- well  is,  and  where  he  resides. 

8.  Two  frereSy  two  friars.  The  friars  often  went  about  in  pairs.  See 
Chaucer,  Sompn.  Tale,  1.  32. 

9.  '  Masters  of  the  Minorites  ; '  i.  e.  masters,  or  men  of  superior  learning, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Minorites  or  Grey  Friars.  There  is,  too, 
a  special  force  in  the  word  Maisteres^  as  it  signifies  that  these  two  Minorites 
were  both  '  masters  of  divinity,'  a  title  much  coveted  by  some  of  the  order, 
who  wore  caps  to  signify  that  they  had  obtained  it,  as  explained  in  Wydif  s 
Works,  iii.  376.    See  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  30* 
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13.  The  words  doth  me  to  wytene,  i.  e.  cause  me  to  knt>w  [b],  must  be 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  William  to  the  Minorites. 

20.  Contra,  i.  e.  I  dispute  that.  The  author  speaks  *as  a  clerk/  uses  a 
Latin  word  common  in  the  schools. 

21.  The  full  text  is — '  Septies  enim  cadit  iustus,  et  resurget :  impii  autem 
comient  in  malum ; '  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  But,  for  emm,  our  author  has  in  tUe^ 
and  the  same  reading  is  quoted  in  Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1. 3432; 
ed.  Morrisy  p.  94. 

32.  A  forbusene,  an  example,  similitude  ;  i.  e.  parable ;  cf.  Pass,  xviii. 
277*  The  following  parable,  of  the  man  in  the  wagging  boat,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  curious  book  called  the  Shepherds  Kalender.  In  an 
edition  printed  in  1656,  at  signature  H  6,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  man  in 
a  ship,  steering  with  a  paddle ;  behind  him  is  portrayed  a  demon,  who 
tries  to  rock  the  boat ;  in  front  of  him,  above,  is  God  tlie  Father  (or  per- 
haps Christ),  who  encourages  him  to  proceed.  The  text  has — *  Chap, 
XII L  Hereafter  followeth  of  the  man  in  the  Ship,  that  sheweth  the 
unstablenesse  of  the  world.'  The  idea  here  referred  to  (suggested  by  i  Pet* 
liL  20^  21)  is  the  very  common  one  to  which  an  allusion  may  be  found 
in  our  Baptismal  Service — *  that  he  .  • .  may  be  received  into  the  ark  of 
Christ's  Church ;  and .  • .  may  so  pass  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,' 
etc.  In  JEMnds  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  385,  this  similitude  is  attributed 
to  St  Augustine.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  his  works  the  source  of  all  these 
allusions,  in  the  words — '  Interea  nauis  portans  discipulos,  i.  e.  ecclesia, 
fluctuat  et  quatitur  tempestatibus  tentationum  ;  et  non  quiescit  uentus  con- 
trarius,  i.  e.  aduersarius  ei  diabolus,  et  impedire  nititur  ne  perueniat  ad 
quietem,'  etc. ;  S.  Aug.  Sermo  Ixxv.  cap.  iii,  ed.  Migne,  v.  475.  See  other 
passages  from  the  fsHhsts  cited  in  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  6th  ed.,  pp. 
143,  149- 

34.  In  a  MS.  Glossary,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  6,  we  find — ^vadllare^ 
to  wagge,  sicut  navis  in  aqua^ 

35.  '  Causes  the  man  often  to  stumble,  if  he  stands  up '  [c]  ;  or, '  to  fall» 
and  again  to  stand  up '  [b] ;  ^^r,  *  to  stumble  and  fall '  [a]«  Mr.  Wright 
well  shews  that  the  reading  of  the  B-text,  though  rather  awkward,  is  not 
wrong  ;  'to  falle  and  to  stonde '  means  '  to  fall,  and  again  to  rise,'  and  is 
justified  by  the  text  quoted  in  the  note  to  1.  21 — *  cadit  iustus,  et  resurget* 
See  note  to  1.  52  below. 

42.  Fondinge,  temptation ;  not '  folly,'  as  in  Whitaken 

46.  '  That  move  about  (or  fluctuate),  just  as  the  winds  and  storms  do.' 

(b.  8.  52.)  *  For  He  (God)  gave  thee,  as  a  year's-gift,  the  means  of 

taking  good  care  of  yourself;  that  is,  (He  gave  you)  instinct  and  free  will, 
to  every  creature  a  portion.'  Here  to  yeresliyue  means,  by  way  of  present, 
or  as  a  free  gift.    ¥ot  yeresiyue,  see  note  to  B.  iii.  99,  p.  44. 

52.  Compare  Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale  (near  beginning) — 'But  natheles^ 
men  shulde  hope  that,  at  euery  tyme  that  man  falleth,  be  it  neuer  so  ofte» 
that  he  may  aryse  through  penaunce,  if  he  haue  grace :  but  certain,  it  is 
gret  doute/ 
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54.  RatheTy  sooner ;  referring  to  ende  in  the  previous  line.  '  Sooner 
than  our  death,  we  have  no  rest' 

57.  In  Warton's  Hist  £.  P.  ed.  1840,  iL  68,  it  is  pomted  out  that 
William  here  uses  '  one  of  those  primitive  figures  which  are  common  to 
the  poetry  of  every  country ; '  and  the  following  parallel  is  quoted  from 
Homer,  ILL 88:— 

Soc  Koikjit  fraph  mfval  fiaptiav  X^'P^^  /roicrci. 
It  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  poem.    Cf. '  Al  )iat  fyueik  other  lokeik^^  xxi. 
29 ;  *  And  fyues  and  lokynge,*  xxii.  159 ;  *  And  now  art  fyuynge  and  lokynge^ 
xxii.  175.    The  phrase  clearly  means — *•  if  I  may  live  and  have  the  use 
of  my  faculties.' 

58.  Jch  bykenne  the  Crista  I  commit  thee  to  Christ ;  and  the  same  is  the 
sense  oil beo-tixke you  to  mj/[a] ;  see  Pass.  iiL  51. 

61.  Walkynge  myn  one^  walking  alone,  waJking  by  myself.  The 
reading  of  MS.  F  [c],  is  al  myn  oone,  I  will  merely  observe  here,  in 
passing,  that  all  who  are  really  conversant  with  Middle-English  MSS. 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  word  alone  is  constantly  written  al  one^  and 
that  the  insertion  of  a  word  like  myn  between  al  and  one  is  sufficiently 
common,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  derivation  of  the  mod. 
£ng.  alone  from  al  (all)  and  one.  See  examples  nnder  dn  in  Grein  and 
Stratmann  ;  and  under  one  in  Gloss,  to  Will,  of  Paleme,  where  we  find 
al  himself  one^  L  3316 ;  himself  one^  L  657  ;  bi  hereself  one^  L  3101 ;  him 
oney  11. 17,4112;  etc 

68.  A  muche  man^  i.  e.  a  big  or  tall  num.  In  the  legend  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, who  was  of  gigantic  stature,  we  read  that  people  were  afraid  of  him 
because  '  he  was  so  mcche;*  Early  Eng.  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints,  ed. 
Fumivall,  p.  63, 1.  128.  We  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  was 
himself  of  large  stature  (cf.  Pass.  vL  24) ;  whence  his  nickname  of 'Long 
Will,'  B.  XV.  148.  We  learn  from  1.  7a  that  the  stranger  whom  the  poet 
meets  is  named  Thought ;  and  he  is,  in  fact,  merely  William's  double,  the 
personification  of  his  own  contemplative  power,  who  had  '  followed  him 
about  these  seven  years,'  and  was  therefore  like  himself  in  all  respects. 

69.  By  my  kynde  name^  by  my  right  name,  the  name  to  which  I  was 
accustomed.  He  called  him  <  Wille  ; '  see  1.  71-  The  same  name  occurs 
elsewhere,  as  in  A.  xii.  94 ;  B.  v.  62,  viii.  124,  xv.  148  ;  C.  iL  5,  etc. 

73.  *  I  have  followed  thee  these  seven  years ;  sawest  thou  me  no  sooner  ? ' 
Of  course  '  these  seven  years '  is  mere  indefinite  expression,  signifying  a 
long  while ;  see  notes  to  Pass.  v.  82  ;  vii.  214. 

80.  Trewe  0/  hus  tally  true  in  his  reckoning ;  i.  e.  careful  never  to 
defraud-  Tail  (French /oiVZf)  here  means  a  tally;  in  [b]  and  [a]  we  have 
tailendey  L  e.  tallying,  or  reckoning  kept  by  a  tally.  Halt  wel  his  handes, 
restrains  well  his  hands,  i.e.  'keeps  them  from  picking  and  stealing.' 

84-  '  And  helps  all  men  heartily,  out  of  that  which  he  has  to  spare ' 
[c] ;  'And  helps  all  men,  according  to  what  is  lacking  to  them '  [b]. 
.   85.  Bygurdelesy  purses  ;  so  called  because  they  used  to  hang  at  the 
girdle.    The  word  occurs  in  the  A.S.  version  of  Matt.  x.  9.    Hence  arose 
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the  name  of  cut-purse^  which,  in  our  days,  has'  g^ven'  place  to  pick- 
pocket. 

To-broke^  broken  them  in  twain,  destroyed  them. 

86.  'Which  the  earl  named  Avarous  (i.e.  avaricious  one)  and  his 
heirs  had  possession  of.'  The  Vernon  MS.  omits  the  word  Erl;  but  it 
might  have  been  inserted  in  [a]  on  the  authority  of  the  other  MSS.,  which 
rightly  omit  the  words  eny  of.    Read,  in  [a],  the  line  thus — 

pat  )«  Erl  Auerous  '  hedde,  or  his  heires. 

87.  'And  has  made  for  himself  many  friends,  by  means  of  the  money  of 
Manmion.'  Our  author  seems  to  take  Mammon  to  be  a  man's  name  ;  d. 
Mat.  vi  24«  His  use  of  the  word  {'/'here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
langus^e  of  our  Authorised  Version  in  Luke  xvi.  9 ;  where  also  <?/=  by 
means  of  (as  in  the  Revised  Version).  The  Greek  has— «jc  roO  /Mfrnva  r^s 
ai^iKias ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  has—'  de  mammona  miquitatis.' 

88.  Is  ronne  into  religion  probably  means — 'has  entered  into  the 
ministry,'  or  'has  entered  the  service  of  Christ'  The  word  religion  was 
frequently  used  to  signify  a  religious  order,  as  in  Wyclif's  Works,  iii.  437, 
1.  8  ;  and  the  word  religious  was  applied  to  any  one  who  had  entered  a 
xeligious  order.  Cotgrave  gives  'a  religious  house'  as  one  of  the  meanings 
of  religion  in  French.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  our  author  should 
so  deliberately  recommend  entry  into  a  religious  house,  unless  perhaps  it 
were  a  house  for  monks,  and  not  ioT  friars.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  Wyclif  was  at  great  pains  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word 
religion  beyond  its  old  narrow  limits.  His  tract  on  the  Fifty  Heresies  of 
Friars  begins  with  a  protest  upon  this  very  point.  He  says — 'First,  freris 
seyn  ^t  her  religioun,  founden  of  synful  men,  is  more  perfite  )ien  ^ 
religion  or  ordir  pe  whiche  Crist  hymself  made, . . .  Cristen  men  sey  )»at 
)ie  religion  and  ordir  {wit  Crist  made  for  his  disciplis  zxAprestes^  is  moste 
perfite,  moste  esy,  and  moste  siker  ; '  Works,  iii.  367.  Again,  in  Pass, 
xviii.  L  47,  we  find  religiouse  used  quite  generally,  as  equivalent  to  men  of 
holy  ckurche  in  1.  41  above.  Whence  it  is  clear  that,  whilst  the  words 
religion  and  order  were  considered  as  nearly  synonymous,  they  were 
understood  by  the  Wycliffites  as  at  least  including  secular  priests,  and 
need  not  be  so  restricted  in  their  sense  as  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

JRendre^y  translates  [c];  kalA  rendred,  has  translated  [b,  a].  In 
reading  this  line,  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  reminded  of  Wyclif ;  yet  the 
expression  occurs  in  the  A- text,  written  A.D.  1362 ;  whilst  the  Wycliffite 
translation  of  the  Bible  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till 
about  1380.  But  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  easily  removed  by 
observing  that  our  author  has  probably  no  distinct  reference  to  Wyclif  in 
particular,  but  rather  to  the  idea  of  which  Wyclif  s  work  was  the  successful 
realisation.  He  is  praising  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  persuaded  that 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  was  necessary  ;  and  we  may  readily  suppose 
that,  even  as  early  as  1360,  many  were  in  the  habit  of  translating  portions 
of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned  in  a  more  systematic  way  than  it 
had  been  done  before.  The  Wycliffite  version  itself  was  not  the  work  of 
a  short  period  only,  nor  of  one  man.    Our  extant  Early  English  homilies 
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shew  that,  whilst  the  preachers  invariably  quoted  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  they  commonly  gave  a  translation  of  the  passage  at  the  same  time. 
Neither  were  metrical  English  versions  of  parts  of  the  Bible  at  all 
uncommon  at  an  early  period.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further 
information  should  consult  the  admirable  Preface  to  the  Wydiffite  Versions, 
by  Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  ForshalL 

One  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  at  any  rate,  with  much  confidence.  If 
the  word  religion  in  this  line  is  to  be  taken  (which  I  doubt)  in  its  strictest 
sense  of  *  religious  order,'  then  there  can  be  no  reference  here  to  Wyclif, 
the  enemy  of  all  monks  and  friars. 

90.  It  will  be  observed  that  William  mistranslates  the  Latin  text  (2  Cor. 
xi.  19),  taking  suffertis  as  if  it  were  in  the  imperative  mood.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  a  mistranslation  as  due  to  a  variation  of  reading,  since 
the  MSS.  of  the  A-text  actually  have  sufferte. 

92.  Croce^  crosier  [c] ;  badly  ^'p^Xcrosse  or  eras  [b,  a],  William  goes  on 
to  describe  the  bishop's  crosier  as  furnished  with  a  hook  at  the  upper  end, 
and  a  spike  at  the  lower.  The  17th  line  of  Chaucer's  Freres  Tale  alludes 
to  a  bishop  catching  offenders  '  with  his  crook.'  So  here  the  bishop  is 
described  as  drawing  men  to  good  life  by  the  hook  of  the  crosier,  whilst 
he  strikes  down  hardened  transgressors  with  the  spike.  Croce  means  a 
crook,  and  is  a  different  word  from  cross;  see  Croce  in  Prompt  Parv.,  p. 
103,  and  note  5,  which  consult.  On  the  bishop's  crosier,  see  Rock, 
Church  of  Our  Fathers,  ii.  1 81-198. 

94.  Potent^  properly  a  crutch,  but  here  used  as  a  synonym  for  crosier. 
'  Potent,  or  crotche.  Podium^*  Prompt.  Parv.  Way's  note  says — *  **  Poience, 
a  gibbit ;  also  a  crutch  for  a  lame  man  ;  ^  Cotgrave.  See  Ducange,  v. 
Poientia.  Chaucer  termed  the  "tipped  staf,"  carried  by  the  itinerant 
limitour,  a  "potent ;"  Sompn.  Tale,  7358.  Cf.  R.  of  Rose,  368,  7417 ; 
Vision  of  P.  Ploughman  (ed.  Wright),  5092.'  A  cross-potent,  in  heraldry, 
signifies  a  cross  whose  arms  have  ends  shaped  like  a  crutch. 

95.  This  line  is  in  explanation  of  the  words  preuaricatores  legis^  i.  e. 
wilful  evaders  or  misinterpreters  of  the  law.  It  means — '  Lords  who  live 
as  it  pleases  them,  and  respect  no  law.' 

96.  '  Such  men  (i.  e.  the  lords  mentioned  above)  think  that,  because  of 
their  muck  (i.  e.  wealth)  and  their  movable  property,  no  bishop  ought  to 
oppose  their  request  (<?r,  their  command).'    For  the  text,  see  Matt,  x-  38* 

110.  *  Only  Wit  will  teach  thee '  [c] ;  £?r,  *can  teach  thee '  [b,  a]. 

112.  The  curious  word  ^oly  occurs  only  in  the  Vernon  MS.  [a].  It 
means  quickly,  earnestly;  see  William  of  Paleme,  612,  3518 ;  Joseph  of 
Arimathie,  91 ;  and  Stratmann's  Dictionary.  I  draw  attention  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  A-text  contains  several  provincial 
words  which  were  afterwards  eliminated  in  order  to  make  the  poem  more 
widely  understood.  William's  residence  in  London  enabled  him  to  realise 
that  some  of  the  words  of  his  native  county  were  not  known  there. 

118.  '  I  durst  propose  no  subject,  to  make  him  talk  freely,  but  only  so 
far  as  I  then  besought  Thought  to  be  a  mediator  between  us,  and  to  pro* 
pose  some  matter  to  test  his  abilities.' 
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124.  Here  is  OHy  here  is  one  [c]  ;  Here  is  wille^  here  is  Will  [b] ;  Ouri 
nnlle^  Our  Will  [a.]  The  phrase  '  our  Will '  is  still  in  use  in  Shropshire  ; 
it  is  a  formula  used  by  relatives  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

127.  (b.  9.  I ;  a.  10.  I.)  Nat  a  dc^e  hennes^  not  a  day's  journey  from  this 
plaoe. 

128.  'In  a  castle  that  Nature  made,  out  of  things  of  four  kinds.' 
Properly  fyne  {fynnes^  b)  is  a  genitive  case  singular  in  form,  though  oddly 
used  with  the  numeral /<wry  see  cyn  in  Grein's  A.S.  Dictionary.  Indeed, 
we  find  in  some  MSS.  the  curious  form^^r^  skynnes,  a  variation  oifoures 
kynnes.  Compare — '  Clerkes  and  other  kynnes  men,'  i.  e.  clerks  and  men  of 
another  sort,  B.  x.  69.  The  awkwardness  of  the  phrase  led  to  the  dropping 
of  the  genitive  sign  (-j),  and  people  came  to  regard  the  words  as  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  order  in  which  they  stood.  Hence  we  no  longer  say 
*  things  of  four  kinds,'  but  'four  kinds  of  things.'  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  B-text  preserves  the  genitive  suffix,  where  the 
C-text  drops  it.  Thus  we  have — ^none  kynnes  riche,  B.  xi.  185 ;  no  kyne 
ryche,  C.  xiii.  102 ;  any  kynnes  catel,  B.  xbc.  73 ;  eny  kynne  catel,  C.  xxii. 
77 ;  many  kynnes  maneres,  B.  xvii.  193 ;  menye  kynne  manere,  C.  xx. 
158.  Cf.  alkin,  B.  prol.  222  ;  alle  kynne,  C.  ix.  69.  We  find  also — ^re 
kynne  kynges,  B.  xix.  91 ;  any  kynnes  wise,  B.  v.  273. 

There  is  a  note  upon  the  word  fynnes  or  cunnes  in  Weymouth's  edition 
of  the  Castle  of  Love,  p.  40,  where  several  examples  will  be  found.  In 
La^amon,  for  instance,  we  have— on  aijes  cunnes  wisan,  iii.  23  ;  monies 
kunnes  folc,  i.  73 ;  a  summeskunnes  wisen,  i.  168 ;  on  seiches  cunnes  wise, 
i.  344 ;  anes  kunnes  iweden,  iii.  207.  So  also  '  alkyns  trees,'  Allit.  Morte 
Arthur,  ed.  Brock,  3244 ; '  what  kyns  schappe ; '  Rob.  of  Brunne's  Chron. 
prol.  L  155.  Other  forms  are— moni  kunne,  allirkin,  this  kin,  what  kin^ 
etc.  Several  good  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  as 
'sumkins,'  115;  'tuinkyn,'  512;  'serekin,'  1016,  etc. 

The  idea  intended  in  this  passage  is  the  following.  '  Sir  Dowel '  is  the 
type  of  perfect  humanity,  afterwards  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Christ* 
This  humanity  or  human  nature  dwells  in  a  castle,  that  is,  in  the  body  or 
in- the  flesh,  as  is  explained  in  B.  ix.  48  (not  in  c),  where  the  name  of  the 
castle  is  said  to  be  Caro,  Moreover,  this  body  is  formed  of  four  things, 
i.  e.  of  the  four  elements. 

The  notion  of  the  four  elements  being  earth,  air,  fvn,  and  water,  is 
alluded  to  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoseon,  lib.  i.  26-31 ;  but  William  either 
took  it  from  Peter  Comestor's  account  of  the  Creation,  or  simply  adopted 
it  as  being  familiar  to  every  physician  of  the  day  who  had  studied  (as  all 
did)  the  works  of  Galen.  See  the  life  of  Galenus  in  the  English  Cyclo- 
paedia, Dr.  White,  in  a  note  to  the  Ormulum,  ii.  406,  quotes  a  passage 
from  St.  Augustine,  where  he  says  it  is  notorious  that  man's  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  four  elements — 'notissima  enim  sunt  quatuor  primordia  qui« 
bus  corpus  constat ; '  Serm.  li.  De  Concord.  Matth.  et  Luc.  §  34.  In  the 
same  passage  St.  Augustine  reminds  us  that  there  are  four  parts  of  the  world, 
meaning  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  In  English  we  find  very 
frequent  allusions  to  these  elements ;  see  the  Anglo-Saxon  Exameron, 
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p.  22  (ed.  Norman) ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy,  printed  in 
Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  17  ;  Ormulum,  IL  17605'' 
17608 ;  Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  28,  38,  etc  The  four  'humours '  or 
'  complexions '  of  men  were  connected  by  Galen  with  the  four  elements. 
Those  of  a  sanguine  temperament  have  an  excess  of  bloody  due  to  air\ 
those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  an  excess  of  phlegm,  or  water ;  those 
of  a  melancholy  temperament,  an  excess  of  the  dull  earth ;  and  lastly, 
those  of  a  choleric  temperament,  an  excess  oifire,  Nares  well  refers  us  to 
Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 10 ;  Julius  Caesar,  v.  5. 73  ;  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  2. 293 ; 
Shak.  Sonnets,  44  and  45,  etc. 

The  remark  of  St.  Augustine,  that  there  2s^four  elements  as  there  are 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  will  explain  an  otherwise  obscure  passage  in 
Solomon  and  Saturn,  ed.  Kemble,  p.  178.  'Tell  me,  whence  Adam's 
name  was  formed  ?  I  tell  thee,  of  four  stars.  Tell  me,  what  they  are 
called  ?  I  tell  thee,  Arihox,  Duxy  Ardtholemy  Minsytnbrie!  Cf.  Reliquiae 
Antiquae,  i.  288.  The  simple  solution  is  that  we  have  here  corrupted 
forms  of  the  Greek  words  for  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  viz.  anaiole^ 
dusts,  arctosy  mesembria;  as  is  fully  proved  in  a  note  to  Dr.  White's  edition 
of  the  Ormulum,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  And  this  completely  explains  a  passage 
in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  p.  42,  which  is  otherwise  unintelligible. 
Throughout  the  account  of  Dowel,  William  is  partly  following  the 
traditional  explanation  concerning  man's  body,  as  being  guarded  by 
Conscience,  and  served  by  the  Five  Wits.  See  the  Homily  entitled 
Soul's  Ward,  in  Early  English  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  i.  244 ;  Pricke  of 
Conscience,  pp.  157,  158. 

130.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  William  gives  the  names  of  the  four 
elements  as  earth,  air,  wind^  and  water ;  putting  wind  in  the  place  of  fire. 
Whitaker  coolly  proposed  to  turn  eyre  into  ^e,  not  observing  that  the 
MSS.  all  agree.  Price  (in  Warton)  says  it  is  a  mistake,  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  alliteration,  and  calls  attention  to  the  mention  of 'wit,  water, 
wind,  and  fire '  in  Pass.  x.  56.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  mistake  at  all,  but 
a  deliberate  statement ;  and  that  some  plain  distinction  between  air  and 
wind  was  intended.  William  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  expla- 
nation similar  to  that  given  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  p.  38  ; 
where,  after  telling  us  that  Adam  was  made  of  the  four  elements  (1. 518), 
we  find,  at  1.  539— 

')«  oueryfr  gis  man  his  sight, 

^at  ouer  air,  of  hering  might ; 

)>is  vnder  wynd  him  gis  his  aand, 

^  erthy  )ie  tast,  to  fele  and  faand.' 

Here  is  a  dear  distinction  between  the  'upper  air'  and  the  'under  (or 

lower)  wind  ; '  and  we  may,  accordingly,  consider  that  William  means  by 

'  wind'  that  which  we  call  air,  but  by  'air'  that  which  is  expressed  by 

the  Latin  o^,  which  he  confuses  with  aether^  and  this  again  with  fire. 

Indeed,  we  find  him  elsewhere  describing  the  four  elements  as  being 

welkin,  wind,  water,  and  earth;  B.  xvii.  160.   It  is  surely  best  to  suppose 

that  the  text  is  uncorrupt.    It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that,  in  Sanskrit 
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literature,  ^^  elements  (or  BMtas)  are  enumerated,  viz.  fire,  water, 
earth,  air^  and  (Bther;  see  Benfe/s  Sansk.  Diet.  p.  658,  col.  2. 

133.  Afdma^  the  soul ;  which  is  described  as  placed  within  the  body  by 
Nature,  and  as  being  a  'lemman'  or  ^vourite,  whom  Nature  loves. 
Similarly,  in  the  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  5797,  the  soul  is  described  as 
being  God's  daughter  who  is  'kve  and  dere'  to  Him. 

To  hurehaihenuye^  etc.,  i.e.  the  Prince  of  this  world  has  envy  (or  feels 
spite)  towards  her.    Cf.  Pass.  viii.  262. 

134.  'A  proud  pricker  (or  horseman)  of  France,  viz.  the  Prince  of  this 
World.'  To  prick  is  to  spur,  to  ride ;  see  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  I.  Dr. 
Whitaker  calls  attention  to  this  instance  of '  ancient  national  prejudice ; 
for  this  proud  pricker  of  France  is  the  devil.'  See  a  similar  insinuation 
in  All's  Well,  iv.  5.  40.  The  expression  princeps  huius  mundi  is  from 
St.  John  xvi.  11 ;  Vulgate  version.  Mr.  Wright  remarks  that  *  until  the 
fifteenth  century  there  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  prejudice  among  the 
lower  orders  against  horses  and  horsemen ;  their  name  was  connected 
with  oppressors  and  foreigners.'  This  he  exemplifies  by  a  quotation  from 
his  edition  of  Political  Songs,  p.  240. 

137.  Booth  hurey  places  her  [c];  hath  do  hir^  hath  placed  her  [b,  a]. 
Thes  marches^  these  borders,  these  parts.  Is  duke^  who  is  duke  [b] ;  the 
relative  being  omitted,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Cf.  /j  (  »  which  is),  B. 
X.369;  Ww  ( «  who  was),  B.  X.  453. 

143.  Imvit^  Conscience.  Cf.  the  *  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,'  i.e.  Remorse  (lit. 
Again-biting)  of  Conscience ;  the  name  of  a  treatise  by  Dan  Michel  of 
Northgate,  written  A.  D.  1340.  Conscience  is  represented  as  the  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  man's  body. 

146.  Here  William  makes  the  ^\t^  sons  of  Conscience  to  be  See-well, 
Say-well,  Hear-well,  Work-well,  and  Goodfaith  Go-well.  This  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  original  idea,  which  made  the  five  guardians  to  be  the  Five 
Wits  or  Five  Senses  (cf.  1. 170) ;  as  is  (by  the  way)  so  admirably  illustrated 
in  Bunyan's  allegory  of  the  Holy  War.  See  Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton, 
p.  48.  So  also  in  the  Sermon  called  Sawles  Warde,  in  Old  Eng.  Homilies, 
ed.  Morris,  Scr.  i.  p.  245,  the  servants  of  Wit  are  said  to  be  the  five  wits. 
Cf.  Prov.  iv.  23 ;  and  see  B.  xiv.  54,  and  the  noie  to  Pass.  ii.  15,  p.  21. 

150.  ^Aa//KK«^i'^^,  what  thing  alive,  i.e.  what  living  thing  [c];  Whixi 
kynnes  thyng^  a  thing  of  what  kind,  i.  e.  what  kind  of  thing'  [b,  a].  For 
the  phrase  what  kynnes ^  see  note  to  1.  128  above.  The  word  lyttes^  pro- 
perly the  gen.  case  of  lyf  (life),  is  often  used  adverbially,  in  the  sense  of 
alive ;  and  here,  it  is  boldly  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  Pass.xxii.  159,  q.  v. 
It  occurs  in  at  least  ^vt.  MSS.  of  the  C-text  spelt  lyues^  lyuuSy  leuys ; 
and  I  can  well  believe  that  it  was  the  author's  own  substitution,  not- 
withstanding that  it  detracts  from  the  alliteration,  as  to  which  he  is  often 
extremely  indifferent. 

151.  Kind^  i.e.  Nature,  is  here  explained  to  mean  the  God  of  nature,  or 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.    Cf.  1.  168. 

155.  Observe  the  use  of  (the  Northern)  aren  here.  It  is  the  author's 
^wn  word  ;  for  the  whole  stress  of  the  alliteration  fiedls  upon  the  initial  a. 
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—  (b.  9.  33.)  Compare  B.  xiv.  60.    Sec  Ps.  cxIviiL  5  (Vulgate). 
-^-  (b.  9. 35.)  '  God  was  singular  (i.e.  sole)  by  Himself;  and  yet  He  said 

fadamus ; '  i.  e.  He  used  the  plural  number.  See  the  account  of  the 
Creation  in  Peter  Comestor's  Historia  Scholastica ;  and  see  Gen.  i.  26. 

—  (b.  9.  38.)  *  Just  as  if  a  lord  had  to  write  a  letter,  and  could  get  no 
parchment— though  he  could  write  never  so  well,  yet,  if  he  had  no  pen—* 
the  letter,  I  believe,  would  never  be  written,  for  all  the  lord's  ability.'  In  this 
curious  illustration  of  the  Trinity,  the  Father  is  signified  by  the  ability  to 
write,  and  the  other  two  Persons  by  the  pen  and  parchment  The  word 
leUres  (like  Lat  lUerae)  has  a  singular  sense. 

157,  Bote  yfsynne  hit  tnake^  unless  sin  cause  it  (to  be  otherwise).  Cf. 
Pass.  viii.  4,  8,  65  ;  x.  333. 

163.  '  God  will  not  know  of  (regard)  them,  but  lets  them  be  (lets  them 
alone),  as  the  Psalter  says  with  regard  to  such  sinful  wretches.'  See  Ps« 
Ixxx.  13  (Vulgate).    For  by  ("  with  regard  to),  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  78. 

168.    Kynde^  the  God  of  nature ;  see  note  to  1. 151. 

170.  '  Conscience  and  all  the  {fi\fi)  senses  are  enclosed  therein.'  Here 
the  word  therein  must  be  referred  back  to  '{wit  castel/in  1.  142.  The 
fact  is  that  the  author,  in  revising  the  text  for  the  last  time,  inadvertently 
omitted  the  line  which  contains  the  true  antecedent  to  therein^  that  line 
being  B.  ix.  48  (A.  x.  38). 

•^—  (b.  9. 54.)  He  [b]  is  for  heo^  and  means  she ;  see  h$r  in  the  next  line, 
and  heo  in  A.  x.  46.    But  in  B.  ix.  56,  the  same  form  {he)  is  masculine. 

173,  (b.  9.  55).  The  B-text  means— 'But  in  the  heart  is  her  home, 
and  her  chief  abode.  But  Conscience  is  in  the  head,  and  looks  after 
(i.  e.  watches  over)  the  heart ;  and,  at  his  will,  he  assents  to  whatever  is 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  Soul.'  This  notion,  that  anima  or  4ife' 
is  in  the  heart,  is  derived  from  the  text  already  cited  in  the  note  to 
1.  146,  viz.  Prov.  iv.  23 — '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life.' 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  influence  of  Galen's  doctrines.  'He  divided 
the  functions  into  three  great  classes.  The  vital  functions  are  those 
whose  continuance  is  essential  to  life ;  the  animal  are  those  which  are 
perceived,  and  for  the  most  part  are  subject  to  the  will ;  whilst  the  natural 
are  performed  without  consciousness  or  control.  He  then  assumed  certain 
abstract  principles  upon  which  these  functions  were  supposed  to  depend. 
He  conceived  the  first  to  have  their  seat  in  the  hearty  the  second  in  the 
brain^  and  the  third  in  the  liver ; '  £ng.  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v.  Galenus. 

(a.  10.  55.)  '  There  is  he  (i.  e.  Conscience)  most  active,  unless  blood 

cause  it  (to  be  otherwise) ;  for  when  blood  (i.  e.  animal  passion)  is  more 
active  {or  fiercer)  than  the  brain,  then  Conscience  is  fettered,  and  becomes 
also  wanton  and  wild,  and  devoid  of  reason.'  This  alludes  to  the  idea  in 
the  last  note,  of  the  difference  between  the  Brain,  the  Blood,  and  the 
Heart,  considered  as  residences  of  the  Soul. 

174.  '  And  great  woe  will  be  to  him,  who  misspends  (^r  misrules,  b\ 
his  Conscience.'    William  proceeds  to  cite  the  examples  of  Lot,  as  ia 
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Pass.  ii.  25  ;  of  Noah  (see  Gen.  ix.  21) ;  and  of  Herod,  whom  Chaucer 
couples  with  Lot  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  Pardoner's  Tale. 

(b.  9.  63.)  The  introduction  of  the  text  *  Qui  manet  in  caritate '  (i 

John  iv.  16)  appears  the  more  natural  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
commonly  repeated  in  the  Graces  before  and  after  meat.  See  Babees 
Book,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  382 ;  and  cf.  Pass.  xvi.  266. 

(b.  9.  64,  65.)   'Alias!  that  drink  shall  destroy  them  that  God 

redeemed  at  a  dear  price ;  and  that  it  causes  God  to  forsake  them  that 
He  created  in  His  likeness ! '   See  Matt  xxv.  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13  (Vulgate). 

181.  (nof  in  h,  a.)  Tofynde  with  hym-selue,  to  provide  forliimself  there- 
with. 

(a.  lo-  62.)  'Sir  Prince  of  this  world'  is  the  devil,  as  already  ex- 

plained  ;  see  note  to  1.  134.  The  same  is  therefore  the  meaning  of  '  )ie 
Pouke ; '  cf.  B.  xiv.  190;  C.xix.  50.  See  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  164. 

(a.  10.  73-750  *  And  keep  himself  clear  from  all  imputation,  when 

he  grows  beyond  childhood,  and  save  himself  from  sin,  as  is  his  duty ; 
for,  whether  he  work  well  or  ill,  the  blame  is  his  own.'  Wit »  wyte^  blame. 
It  is  spelt  wyte  in  MS.  U. 

(b.  9.  70.)  'All  these  lack  responsibility,  and  teaching  is  necessary 

(for  them).'    Cf.  B.  v.  38. 

(b.  9. 72.)  The  *  four  doctors '  are  St.  Gregory,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  St.  Ambrose.    See  Pass.  xxii.  269,  note. 

(b.  9.  80.)  '  Nor  lack  bread  nor  pottage,  if  prelates  did  as  they 

ought.'    And  »  OHy  if.    So  also  in  1.  82  [b]. 

(b.  9.  84.)  '  Since  Jews,  whom  we  esteem  as  comrades  of  Judas.* 

Cf.  B.  prol.  35  ;  and  see  note  to  1.  220,  p.  143. 

—  (b.  9.  86.)  'Why  will  not  we  Christians  be  as  charitable  with 
Christ's  property  as  Jews,  who  are  our  teachers,  are  (with  theirs)? 
Shame  upon  us  all!  The  commons,  for  their  uncharitableness,  I  fear, 
shall  pay  the  penalty.' 

(b.  9.  91.)  Brokty  torn ;  as  in  B.  v.   108 ;   see  note  at  p.  ^^. 

The  Latin  quotations  may  be  compared  with  those  in  B.  xv.  336.  I 
cannot  find  the  exact  words  here  quoted,  but  the  reference  may  be  to  th^ 
following  passage  in  the  Compendium  by  Peter  Cantor,  cap.  xlvii.  in  vol. 
205  of  Migne's  Patrologiae Cursus  Completus,  at  col.  135  :  'Sic  dantibus 
objici  potest,  quod  similes  sunt  Judae  . . .  quanto  magis  furtum  et  sacri- 
legium  committit,  qui  patrimonium  crucifixi,  pauperibus  erogandum,  non 
dico  ad  horam,  dat  carni  et  sanguini,  sed  officium  dispensandi  res 
pauperum,  dum  vixerit,  nepoti  committit.'  And  again,  at  col.  150: 
'  Malum  est  indignis  de  patrimonio  Christi  dare,  periculosum  est,  de  illis 
dispensatores  rerum  pauperum  constituere.'  For  '  minus  distribuit,'  Mr« 
Wright  wrongly  reads  '  mimis  distribuit.' 

(a.  10.  78.)  Routey  to  slumber,  lit.  to  snore;  res/e,. to  take  rest, 

remain  ;  rooten^  to  take  root. 

— —  (b.  9.  92.)  Drat^dredeth^  which  actually  occurs  in  1.  94  [b], 

**^  (b.  9.  93.) '  Nor  loves  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  who  taught  wisdom,' 
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We  find  the  saying  four  times.  Ps.  cz.  10  (Vulg.) ;  Ecclus.  L  16 ;  Prov.  1. 
7  ;  Prov.  ix.  la    The  text  quoted  at  1.  97  [b]  is  James  ii.  la 

— ^-  (a.  10.  82.) '  For  fear,  men  do  better/  etc. 

(a.  10.  92.)  Observe  the  distinction  between  *  God's  word '  and 

*  holy  writ ; '  by  the  latter  is  meant  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
I  do  not  know  whence  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  reference  to  the 
Bible  may  be  to  Heb.  x.  26,  27. 

(a.  10. 95 ;  not  in  c,  b.)   Cat&un^  Dionysius  Cato.   The  passage  is — 

'Cum  recte  uiuas,  ne  cures  uerba  malorum, 
Arbitrium  non  est  nostri,  quid  quisque  loquatur.* 

Distich,  liber  iii.  dist.  3. 

—  (a.  10. 98.)  CotuyU  herre^  covet  to  dimb  still  higher.  Qi./urre  « 
further,  in  1.  96  [a]. 

(a.  ID.  loi.)  Selden  moseth^  seldom  becomes  moss-covered.   See 

Ray's  Proverbs,  under '  A  rolling  Stone  gathers  no  moss.' 

(b.  9.  105.)  Lent '^  ieneth^  i.e.  lends,  gives,  grants.    Ijmde  other 

stille^  whether  loudly  or  silently;  a  proverbial  phrase,  formerly  very 
conmion,  signifying  '  under  all  circumstances,'  or  '  at  all  times,' '  always.' 
See  Loud^andstzU  in  HalliwelL 

(b.  9.  106.)   I.  e.  '  our  Lord  grants  grace,  to  enter  into  theib, 

(helping  them)  to  obtain  their  livelihood.'   See  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 1  (Vulgate). 

189.  '  And  it  would  be  still  best  of  all  to  be  busy  about  (this  endeavour)* 
and  to  eflRect  this  one  result,  viz.  that  all  lands  should  love  (one  another), 
and  should  believe  in  one  law.'  To  bringe  to  hepe  means  to  put  into  one 
heap,  to  collect  into  one  result  We  find  to  hepe  used  in  the  sense  of 
together^  or  in  one^  by  Chaucer,  in  his  translation  of  Boethius,  ed.  Morris, 
p.  140;  Troil.  and  Ciess.,  iii.  1764  (ed.  Tyrwhitt);  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe,  ed.  Skeat,  part  i,  sect.  14.    See  also  L  191  below. 

193.  The  expression  '  thre  clothes,'  i.e.  three  pieces  of  doth,  is  mexely 
indefinite.  The  fullest  account  is  that  in  St.  John  xix.  23)  24,  which  says 
there  were  four  soldiers,  who  cast  lots  for  His  coat,  but  divided  the  rest 
of  His  garments  amongst  them  by  rending  them. 

195.  'After  that,  He  lost  his  life,  in  order  that  law  should  increase  to 
love,'  i.e.  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  should  give  way  to  the  greater 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  of  love. 

20L  See  Ps.  xxxiii.  11  (Vulgate). 

(a.  10.  115.)    *  For  thou  mayst  see  how  sovereigns  arise  (i.  e.  how 

men  come  to  power)  by  means  of  patience.'    See  Luke  xiv.  11. 

(a.  10.  1 17.)  *  Thus  Do-best  arises  out  of  the  dread  of  God  (which 

is  Do-wel),  and  out  of  its  effect  on  the  conduct  (which  is  Do-bet) ;  and 
hence  it  is  like  flower  and  fruit,  being  fostered  by  them  both.'  William 
then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  red  and  sweet  rose,  much  prized  by  spice- 
sellers  (and  representing  Do-best),  springs  out  of  a  ragged  root  (Do- well) 
and  rough  briars  (Do-bet).    Cf.  Myrour  of  our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  283. 

(b.  9.  1 17.)  *  The  heaven  (of  wedlock)  is  upon  earth  ;  God  Himself 

was  the  witness.'  The  reference  in  the  words  *  God  Himself  was  the 
witness'  is  to  the  marriage  at  Cana ;  John  ii.  2. 
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206.  The  reference  is  to  Matt  Tii.  18.  C£  Pass.  iil.  29 ;  zi.  244 ; 
xix.  61-70. 

209.  To  obtain  the  full  sense,  the  word  <2/'must  be  understood  as  re* 
peated  before  mailUre^  which  William  uses  in  the  sense  of  '  lawful  wife ; ' 
see  Pass.  xix.  222,  236.  Thus  the  line  means— *  Out  of  wedlock,  not 
by  a  lawful  wife.'    For  the  quotation,  see  Ps.  vii.  15  (Vulgate). 

212.  Mr.  Wright's  note  is— 'According  to  a  very  curious  legend,  which 
was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  Cain  was  bom  during  the  period  of 
penitence  and  fasting  to  which  our  first  parents  were  condemned  for 
their  breach  of  obedience.'  Peter  Comestor  says— 'Adam  cognouii 
vxorem  suam,  sed  non  in  paradiso,  sed  iam  reus  et  eiectus.' 

220.  The  notion  that  Cain's  children  were  exceedingly  wicked  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  middle  ages;  insomuch  that  'to  be  of  Cain's 
kin '  or  '  to  be  (^  Judas'  kin '  was  a  proverbial  expression  equivalent  t6 
the  Scriptural  expression  'sons  of  Belial.'  The  usual  spelling  of  Cain 
was  Caym  or  Caim^  which  enable  Wyclif  to  say  that  the  friars  were 
denoted  by  the  word  Caiim,  since  the  four  orders  of  them  were  the 
Carmelites,  Augustines,  Jacobins,  and  Minorites,  the  initials  of  which 
compose  that  word.    See  my  note  to  P.  Plowm.  Crede,  1.  486. 

*«*  For  note  to  b.  9.  123  (a.  la  152),  see  note  to  /.  249  below. 

222.  Compare  with  this  the  descriptions  of  the  ark  in  Allit.  Poems, 
ed.  Morris,  B.  309-344;  Genesis  and  Exodus,  ed.  Morris,  561-574; 
Cursor  Mundi,   ed.   Morris,   1664-1722;    Chester   Plays,  ed.  Wright, 

P-  243. 

232.  The  word  sdngles  occurs  in  the  Land  of  Cokaygne,  1.  57,  and 
King  Alisaunder,  ed.  Weber,  1.  2210.  *  Scingies^  wooden  tiles,  for  which 
those  ti  day  were  afterwards  substituted.  Those  ships  in  which  the 
edges  of  the  planks  cover  each  other  like  tiles,  and  which  we  now .  •  • 
call  clinkerbuilt  vessels,  were  formerly  called  shingled  shifs^  as  in  P. 
Plowman;'  Ellis,  Specimens  of  Early  Poets,  i.  87.  ^ Shyngles^  hyllyng 
of  an  house;'  Palsgrave.  ^Shyngle^  whyche  be  tyles  of  woode  suche 
as  churches  and  steples  be  covered  wyth,  scandulcB\*  Huloet.  See 
Levins,  Manip.  Vocab. ;  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  446. 

233.  '  Here  the  son  paid  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestor.' 
235.  The  word  'godspel '  is  a  mistake ;  see  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 

(b.  9.  146.)   Compare—'  Sith  all  children  be  tacked  with  euill 

manners ; '  Batman  on  Bartholome,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.    See  Tache  in  H  alii  well. 

240.  The  attainder  of  felony  caused  'corruption  of  blood;'  i.e.  the 
felon's  goods  were  escheated  to  the  feudal  lord  instead  of  going  to  his 
heirs.    See  Felony^  and  Corruption  of  Bloody  in  Blounfs  Law  Dictionary. 

244.  See  Matt.  vii.  16, 17. 

249.  William  may  have  derived  this  command  of  God  to  Seth  from 
Peter  Comestor,  who  follows  Methodius;  Hist.  Schol.  Genesis,  cap. 
x5ud.  A  similar  account,  also  attributed  to  Methodius,  and  perhaps  merely 
borrowed  from  Comestor,,  appears  in  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
ed.  Morris,  U.  517-554. 
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In  most  MSS.  of  the  B-text,  (ix.  133),  and  some  of  those  of  the  A-text, 
(x.  154),  the  name  Seth  is  miswritten  Sem  or  Seem^  L  e.  Shem ;  which  was 
a  more  familiar  name. 

254.  '  For  good  men  should  wed  good  women,  though  they  should  have 
no  goods ; '  i.  e.  though  they  be  poor.  In  MS.  L.,  the  first  good  is  glossed 
by  borUy  the  second  by  bonas. 

(b.  9.  160.)  See  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  191.    Compare  the  chapter 

in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  (ed.  Jamieson,  i.  247)  entitled — '  Of  yonge  folys 
that  take  olde  wymen  to  theyr  wyues  for  theyr  ryches.'  See  note  to  1. 
272  below. 

(b.  9.  163.)  *  Who  shall  never  bear  a  child,  except  it  be  (by  carry-r 

jng  it)  in  her  arms.'    A  pun  on  the  two  senses  of  to  bear. 

263.  A  bounde  on,  a  bound  one,  i.  e.  one  who  is  a  bond-woman.  In  1* 
867,  we  have  the  spelling  Mo/  bonde*  For  the  word  begeneldes^  see  Pass* 
^.  154,  and  the  note  on  p.  124  above. 

269.  The  wish  here  alluded  to,  that  an  ugly  bride  might  be  turned  into 
wax,  is  easily  explained.  Wax  was  much  used  for  churches,  to  which  it 
was  frequently  offered,  and  was  very  costly.  It  was  also  usual  to  offer  as 
much  wax  as  was  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  given ;  hence  it  was  easy  to  find  a  use  even  for  a  large  quantity  of  it. 

271.  'They  live  their  life  in  an  unloving  manner,  till  death  parts  them.' 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  phrase  'til  deth  us  departe '  (altered 
in  1 66 1  to  'till  death  us  do  part')  was  formerly  used  in  the  Marriage- 
Service,  even  at  an  early  period. 

272.  Mr.  Wright  (note  to  1.  5507  of  his  edition)  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  Continuator  of  William  de  Nangis  (in  Dacherii  Spicileg.  iii.  1 10,  ed. 
1723)  which  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  results  of  the  hasty 
marriages  which  followed  upon  the  great  pestilence;  but  the  remarks 
refer  to  the  continent  He  says  that  many  twins,  and  sometimes  three  at 
a  birth,  were  bom,  and  that  few  women  were  barren.  He  complains, 
however,  of  a  great  increase  in  iniquity  and  ignorance.  See  Wyclifs 
discourse  Of  Weddid  Men  and  Wifis  in  his  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  voL  iii.  pp. 
i88>2oi ;  especially  p.  191.  The  great  pestilence  was  that  of  1369;  see 
note  to  Pass.  vi.  1 1 S?  p*  63. 

275.  'They  have  no  children  except  strife,  and  exchanges  (of  reproaches) 
between  them.'  That  is,  the  sole  result  of  their  marriage  is  continual 
quarreling. 

276.  Don  hem,  do  themselves  ;  i.  e.  betake  themselves,  go. 

In  the  present  passage  we  have  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  the 
singular  custom  known  as  that  of  '  the  Dunmow  flitch  of  Bacon.'  The 
custom  was—'  that  if  any  pair  could,  after  a  twelvemonth  of  matrimony, 
come  forward,  and  make  oath  at  Dunmow  [co.  Essex]  that,  during  the 
whole  time,  they  had  never  had  a  quarrel,  never  regretted  their  marriage, 
and,  if  again  open  to  an  engagement,  would  make  exactly  that  they  had 
made,  they  should  be  rewarded  with  a  flitch  of  Bacon ; '  Chambers,  Book 
of  Days,  i.  749 ;  which  see  for  a  good  article  on  the  subject. 
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See  also  Eastern  Enf^land,  by  Walter  White,  voL  ii.  p.  225  ;  Halliwell's 
Dictionary,  s.  v.  DuntHow. 

278.  *  Unless  they  are  both  forsworn  (i.  e.  forswear  themselves),  they 
lose  the  bacon.' 

281.  Here  may  denes  is  used  of  both  sexes  ;  may  denes  and  may  denes  » 
bachelors  and  spinsters.  We  find  something  like  this  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
Tales,  3227-3230 ;  see  Tyrwhitt's  note  to  C.  T.  3227. 

284.  The  allusion  is  obviously  to  the  advice  of  St  Paul — *  Quod  si  non 
se  continent,  nubant.  Melius  est  enim  nubere,  quam  uri ; '  ad  Corinth,  i. 
7.  9.  At  1.  296,  William  quotes  I  Cor.  vii.  2.  The  expression  *  euerech 
manere  seculer  man '  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  include  the  secular  clergy  ; 
and  the  passage  is  important,  as  shewing  that  many  were  of  opinion  that 
the  secular  clergy,  at  least,  should  be  allowed  lawfully  to  marry.  In  his 
Notes  to  Myrc,  Mr.  Peacock  says,  at  p.  66,  that  in  1450,  *  the  Church  of 
England  had  k)ng  refused  its  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  persons  in  holy 
orders.  Though  it  was  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  Western  Church  from 
very  early  days,  there  is  the  most  positive  evidence  that,  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  English  priests  were  frequently  married.  In  the  North  of 
England,  oelibacy  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A  clerical 
family,  whose  pedigree  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Raine  (Priory  of  Hexham, 
Surtees  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  li.)  held  the  office  of  Priest  of  Hexham  from  father 
to  son  for  sev^^  generations.'  See  JEMtnc^^  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  95. 
Wyclifs  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  190;  Massingberd's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  pp.  81,  242.  Compare  Chaucer's  statement  in  Cant.  Tales, 
1.  3941 — *  The  persone  of  the  toun  hire  father  was.' 

286.  A  lykynge  thyngy  a  pleasant  (or  enticing)  thing  [c]  ;  in  likyngy  in 
sensual  pleasure  [b].  Lymyerde^  Ume-rod  or  lime-twig ;  in  allusion  to  the 
twig  covered  with  birdlime  by  which  birds  are  sometimes  caught.  Cf.  the 
Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  564. 

287.  5^5^,  active,  vigorous  [c] ;  omitted  here  in  [b],  though  it  occurs  in 
B.  xi.  17.    See  leap  in  Stratmann,  and  Yep  in  Halliwell. 

289.  (b.  9.  182 ;  not  in  a.)  John  of  Bridlington,  whose  Latin  verses  are 
printed  in  Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  vol,  i.,  has  the  two  lines  following: — 

'Dedita  gens  scortis  morietur  fiilmine  sortis, 
Scribitur  in  portis^  meretrix  est  ianua  mortis ;'  p.  X59. 

These  are  Lecmine  verses,  and  probably  at  one  tim«  wdl  known,  as  these 
citations  seem  to  shew.    Cf.  Prov.  vii.  27. 

291.  Compare  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  Ser.  i,  p.  133 ;  iClfric's 
Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  94 ;  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  224.  Out 
of  tymey  at  an  unseasonable  time.  .  In  1.  186  [b]  — 196  [a],  we  have  the 
curious  equivalent  phrase  in  vntyme^  i.e.  at  an  unseasonable  time,  as  in 
Rob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  2965.  And  see  Ratis  Raving,  book 
iii.  ].  187;  also  p.  18, 1.  590. 

304.  '  And  so,  my  friend,  Do*well  is  to  do  what  the  law  ordains '  [c,  b]  ; 
and  [c]  adds—'  to  love  and  to  humble  thyself,  and  to  grieve  no  one.' 

(b.  9. 204.)  'And  so  Do^best  comes  from  both  (the  others),  and 
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subdues  the  obsdnate  (oatuxe  of  man),  that  is  to  say,  the  widced  self-will 
that  spoils  many  a  (good)  woik.' 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XIL    (B.  Pass.  X— XI.  42 ;  A.  Pass.  XI.) 

2.  (b.  10.  2  ;  a.  II.  2.)  'Who  looked  very  lean,  and  appeared  austere' 
[c] ;  'Who  was  lean  in  face,  and  in  body  too'  [b] ;  *  Who  was  lean  of 
body,  and  of  humble  look '  [a].  Ltre  commonly  means  complexion,  face, 
look ;  see  hUor  in  Stratmann.  As  regards  Uche^  see  lie  and  Udu  in  Strat- 
mann,  who  attempts  a  distinction  between  these  forms.  In  this  view,  Uc  or 
lick  -  A.S.  /£f,  a  corpse,  a  body,  whilst  Hche  =  A.S.  Uc€l^  likeness,  foroL 
If  this  be  correct,  we  have  here  the  former  of  these  words.  The  term  Uc  or 
lich  is  often  understood  of  a  dead  body,  or  corpse,  as  in  lich-gate^  and  in 
Chaucer's  liche-^akey  Kn.  Ta.  2100 ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  the  living  form.  Tlxus  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  ed.  Weber,  1. 
3482,  we  have— 'The  armure  he  dude  on  his  Uche^  1  c.  on  his  body.  Cor- 
responding to  the  A.S.  UiOy  we  have  '  inn  an  manness  Uke^  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  Ormulum,  3813  ;  'ine  the  liche  of  man ;'  Shoreham's  Poems,  ed. 
Wright,  p.  20, 1.  3. 

(b.  10.  7.)  And  banned him^  and  severely  rebuked  him  [b] ;  for  his 

beere,  for  his  noisiness,  or  loudness  of  speech  [a]. 

7.  'Nolite  dare  sanctum  canibus,  neque  mittatis  margaritas  uestras 
ante  porcos,'  Matt  vii.  6 ;  where  the  Greek  text  has  fuxfryaptras.  The 
expression  '  margeiy-pearl '  is  therefore  a  reduplicated  one ;  it  occurs 
again  in  Palsgrave,  who  has — '  Margeiy-perle,  naeie.*  See  also  WycliPs 
description  of  margarites;  Works,  i.  286. 

8.  Repeated  below  (see  1.  82) ;  where  '  haws '  are  explained  to  mean 
pleasure  and  love  of  the  world. 

9.  '  Draff  would  be  more  acceptable  to  them.'  In  Skelton's  Elinor 
Rummyng,  11.  170,  171,  we  have:— 

'Get  me  a  stafTe, 
The  swyne  eate  my  draffe^ 
Mr.  Dyce  seems  uncertain  whether  it  means  a  coarse  liquor,  i.  e.  hogwash, 
or  brewers'  grains.  It  is  a  general  term  for  refuse,  and  also  bears  the 
meaning  of  husks  and  chaff,  the  refuse  of  thrashed  com  ;  which  may  be 
intended  here.  See  Mr.  Way's  note  on  '  Draffe '  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. ; 
where  he  cites  Chaucer's  *  Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist ' 
(Persones  Pro!.),  and  the  expression  ^draf-s^k,*  in  the  Reve's  Tale.  '  Still 
swine  eat  all  the  draff'  is  a  common  proverb,  and  is  cited  by  Shakespeare ; 
Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.  105. 

10.  '  Than  all  the  precious  stones,  that  any  prince  is  master  of  [c] ;  or^ 
'  that  grow  in  Paradise '  [b] ;  or,'  pearls,  that  grow  in  Paradise '  [a].  The 
allusion  to  Paradise  is  readily  understood  by  referring  to  Gen.  ii.  12. 
Note  also  the  old  belief,  that  stones  cqmX^  grow. 
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14.  Nat  worth  a  carse^  not  worth  a  cress  [c,  b] ;  not  worth  a  rush  [a]» 
Chaucer  has— 'ne  raught  he  not  a  kers; '  C.  T.  3754.  And  in  AUit.  Poems, 
ed.  Morris,  A.  345,  we  have — ^  For  anger  gayne)  the  not  a  cressei  i.  e. 
avails  thee  not  a  cress.  A  '  cress '  means  a  plant  of  cress  (not  necessarily 
water-cress,  as  some  say),  i.  e.  a  thmg  of  small  value.  Hence,  by  an  odd 
corruption,  the  modem  expression — *•  not  worth  a  cursed  Chaucer  has 
several  equivalent  expressions,  as,  e.  g. '  Ne  sette  I  nought  the  mountance 
of  a  tare;*  Kn.  Tale,  712. 

15.  *■  Unless  it  be  carded  by  means  of  Covetousness,  just  as  clothiers 
comb  wool.'  The  sense  is,  that  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  are  not  now 
esteemed  when  rightly  employed;  to  be  appreciated,  they  must  suffer 
themselves  to  be  '  dressed '  over  by  the  workings  of  Avarice,  so  that  they 
may  be  employed  to  deceive,  cajole,  and  beguile ;  see  1.  80  below.  The 
simile  is  an  excellent  one  when  its  force  is  perceived.  We  may  put  it  more 
shortly  thus.  Ability,  to  be  appreciated  in  these  days,  must  allow  itself 
to  be  '  dressed '  by  Avarice,  as  wool  is  when  it  is  carded.  In  Horman's 
Vulgaria,  leaf  149,  back,  is  the  expression — '  I  can  bothe  carde  wolle  and 
kembe  It,  Noui  lanam  et  carminare  et  pectere.'  And  see  note  to  B.  xv. 
446. 

17.  *And  hinder  truth,  and  beguile  it,  by  means  of  a  love-day'  [c]; 
^  And  preside  over  a  love-day,  to  hinder  truth  thereby '  [b] ;  '  And  presides 
over  a  love-day,  to  hinder  truth  thereby '  [a].  For  love-day^  see  note  to 
Pass.  iv.  196,  p.  47. 

19,  20.  *  They  who  understand  trifles  and  slanders  are  called  in  (to  help) 
by  the  law;  but  the  law  bids  them  to  be  off,  who  are  truly  wise.'  I  do  not 
know  the  source  of  this  quotation. 

22.  Folios^  trickery,  deceit    It  occurs  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn. 

'But  now  shull  ye  here  the  most  sotilly^o^^, 
That  ever  man  wrought  till  other,  and  highest  trechery.' 

Again,  in  the  Testament  of  Love,  book  ii.  (near  the  end),  we  find—'  Mylke 
oifalias  is  venym  of  disceite.*  *  Fallace  is  as  who  seye  gyle ; '  Rob.  of 
Brunne,  Handl.  Synne,  1.  2782.  Fallaces  is  used  as  a  plural  adjective  in 
Pass.  xvii.  231. 

24,  25.  See  Job,  xxi.  13.  Also  Ps.  xlviii.  20  (Vulgate). 

26^  27.  These  two  lines  are  a  loose  translation  of  the  text  above^ 
quoted  at  length  in  [b].  The  A.  V.  has—'  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly, 
who  prosper  in  the  world ;  they  increase  in  riches  ; '  Ps.  bodii.  12  (bcxii.  in 
the  Vulgate). 

28.  '  And  ribalds,  for  the  sake  of  their  ribaldry,  are  helped  (with  gifts) 
before  the  needy  poor'  [c] ;  'Kibalds,  for  their  ribaldry,  may  receive  of 
their  goods'  [b] ;  i.  e.  may  receive  presents  out  of  the  wealth  of  the  wicked* 
See  note  to  Pass.  v.  113,  p.  57. 

32.  Tobye^  i.  e,  Tobit  [b,  a] ;  see  1.  70  below,  and  cf.  Pass,  xviii.  37. 

34.  AlawecL^  praised  [c] ;  loued^  loved  [b] ;  loutd  or  Uten  bi^  loved  or 
esteemed  [a].    He^  such  a  one. 

(b.  10.  42.)  *  Liken  men  (to  various  objects  of  ridicule),  and  lie 
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against  them  that  give  them  no  gifts.'  To  liksn  is  to  compare ;  in  this 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ridicule.    See  B.  x.  277. 

(b.  10.44.)  '  Munde  the  miller '  has  been  mentioned  before  ;  see 

note  to  Pass.  iii.  113,  p.  36.  I  regret  to  say  that  1  know  no  more  than 
Munde  did  what  is  the  precise  reference  in  the  words  multa  fecit  Deusj 
unless  it  be  to  Ps.  xxxix.  6—'  Multa  fedsti  tu,  Domine  Deus/  eta 

(a.  II.  32.)  Mafyng  of  Crista  the  composing  of  verses  conccmtng 

ty     Christ 

(b.  10. 47.)   Yeresytue^  yeai's-gift ;  sec  notes  to  B-  in.  99,  B.  viiL  5^2. 

35.  'When  the  minstrels  are  silent'  The  minstrels  played  ta  the  guests 
during  the  feasts  in  the  great  halls ;  and,  whenever  they  paused  for  a  while, 
the  time  was  often  filled  up,  as  we  are  told  here,  by  jesting  disputes  on  very 
sicred  subjects.  See  more  oa  this  subject  below,  B.  x.  92-134,  C.  xvi. 
194-210. 

38.  Bailede  resones^  baM  reasons.  The  expression  occuxs  agabi  in 
Richard  Redeles,  iv.  70,  which  is  more  explicit,  viz. : — 

'  So  blynde  and  so  bailid  *  and  bare  was  die  reson.' 
Chaucer  has  the  same  spelling — ^  His  heed  was  balled;^  ProL  198.    Our 
author  has  it  also,  with  reference  to  the  head ;  see  Pass,  xxiii.  184.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  expression,  and  Hotspur's  celebrated  speech  has 
something  very  like  it ;  i  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 65.^ 

'  This  bM  unjointed  chat  of  hk,  my  lord, 
T  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said.* 

*  They  take  Bernard  to  witness ; '  i.  e.  they  quote  from  St.  Bernard  su<^ 
passages  as  they  think  will  suit  their  arguments.  It  is  easy  to  wrest  the 
sense  of  passages  in  argument,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
(as  Price,  in  Warton,  remarks)  that '  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  a  zeakxus 
opponent  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  satirized  in  the  text' 

40.  Atte  deyes^  at  the  dais  or  high  table ;  see  note  to  Pass.  x.  21,  p.  1 19. 

41.  '  And  gnaw  God  with  their  throat  (defame  Him  with  their  words), 
when  their  bellies  are  full'    A  forcibly  indignant  rebidce.    Cf.  B.  x.  66. 

42.  Compare  Rob.  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  11.  6896-6900. 

43.  The  alliteration  is  made  by  the  treble  recurrence  of/  Hence  the 
spellings  afyngred  soidi  a/ursty  as  m  [c],  are  the  best  These  are,  however, 
corruptions  of  cf-hyngred  and  of-thursi^  i.e.  exfceedingly  plagued  by 
hunger  and  thirst  The  word  afyngred  has  occurred  before ;  see  B.  vi.  269, 
and  the  note  (p.  1 16) ;  cf.  also  1.  50  below.  And  the  whole  phrase  occurs 
again ;  see  Pass.  xvii.  15. 

With  afursty  compare  of-thurstey  King  Horn,  1120;  hof-ikurstyVKxn 
and  Wolf,  273 ;  af-thurstj  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  240 ;  afurst^  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathie,  ed.  Skeat,  1.  553. 

44.  '  There  is  no  one  so  generous  as  to  have  him  indoors,  but  he  bids 
him  go  where  God  is,'  i.  e.  to  heaven  [c] ;  *  There  is  no  one  to  take  him 
near  himself,  to  remedy  his  annoyance  {or  suffering) ;  but  only  to  cry  ho ! 
upon  him,  as  at  a  dog,  and  bid  him  go  thence '  [b] ;  *  There  is  no  man 
nigh  him,  to  remedy  his  suffering;  but  only  to  chase  him  away 
like  a  dog,'  etc. ;  [a].    The  words  hoen^  honesschen  may  be  either  in  the 
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infinitive  mood,  or  in  the  pres.  pi.  indicative,  with  the  word  they  under- 
stood ;  it  nuuters  little  which.  Hoen  is  to  cry  ho !  to  hoot  at ;  see  Hawen, 
Haw^  Haoj  Ho^  in  Halliwell's  Diet.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  iii.  228,  p.  39. 

Hotusschen  is  spelt  konysche  in  MS.  U,  and  hunsen  in  MS.  T  (both 
A-text) ;  we  find  also  the  pp.  honsched^  in  the  phrase  '  honsched  as  an 
hounde,'  A.  ii.  194  (MS.  H).  The^lit.  sense  js  'to  dLsi^rAOfi*.'  bence  tatieat 
with  contumely ;  from  A<?«tw^  stem  of  the  ^res.  part,  of  D.  F.  h4miry  to 
disgrace,  put  to  shame  ;. cf.  'A^atjaoitqui  aal  y  pense.'  Hence  may  be 
explained  two  passages  in  the  Allit.  Romance  of  Alexander,  IL  5004  and 
3792,  which  have  never  been  explained  till  now.  In  the  first  passage  we 
are  told  that  Alexander  tried  to  cross  a  frozen  river,  when  the  ice  gave 
way,  the  result  being  that 

*  His  hers  it  kunyschist  \sic;  an  error  for  hunysckU\  for  euir^  *  & 
he  -miUi  hard  schapid  ; ' 
i.  e.  it  put  to  shame  (did  away  with)  his  horse  for  ever,  and  he  himself 
hardly  escaped. 

In  the  other  passage  we  are  told  that  it  was  so  hot  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  Alexander  went  against  the  Indian  king  Poms,  that  it 
made  an  end  of  some  of  his  soldiers,  oppressed  as  they  were  with  their 
annour. 

'  Sum  in  ^r^  hamais  for  hete  *  was  \nc\  honest  for  euir^ ; ' 

i.  e.  some  of  them,  in  their  armour,  owing  to  the  heat,  where  shamed  (or 
disabled)  for  ever. 

51.  By  memento  is  meant  Ps.  cxxxi.,  b^inning  with '  Memento,  Domine, 
David,  et  omnis  mansuetudinis  eius;'  the  sixth  verse  being— 'Ecce 
audiuimus  eam  in  Ephratah,'  etc.  The  word  earn  refers  to  the  ark  of  the 
covenant ;  but  our  author,  by  inserting  the  gloss  '  i.  [-id  est]  caritatem' 
intends  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  Christian  love.  He  seems  to 
take  the  whole  verse  as  signifying — '  we  can  most  easily  find  Christian 
charity  amongst  the  poor,  and  in  country-places.' 

52.  '  Clerks  and  Imights '  [c] ;  '  Clerks  and  men  of  another  kind,'  i.  e. 
clerks  and  others  [b] ;  '  Clerks  and  intelligent  men '  [a].  The  word  kete 
seems  to  signify  keen  of  wits,  acute,  in  this  passage ;  see  the  note  upon  it 
in  my  glossary  to  William  of  Paleme. 

56.  Note  this  allusion  to  the  preaching  of  die  friars  at  St  Paul's ;  see  it 
again.  Pass.  xvi.  70.  The  preaching-place  was  in  the  open  air,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross.  Latimer  preached  there  in  fine  weather,  and  in  the 
'  Shrouds,'  a  place  of  shelter,  in  less  favourable  weather. 

63.  '  And  yet,  as  for  these  wretches  who  are  devoted  to  this  world,  not 
one  of  them  takes  warning  by  the  other.' 

64.  An  instance  of  the  minute  care  with  which  the  text  was  revised. 
The  C-text  has  eny  dethy  a  general  expression ;  but  [b]  has  the  deth^  i.  e. 
the  great  pestilence  emphatically  called '  the  Death ; '  see  note  to  Pass.  ix. 
348,  p.  118.  The  expression  was  made  more  general  because  that  event 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  second  revision,  less  recent.  Similarly,  in  11.  55, 
60^  we  have  the  plural  pestilences^  where  the  B-text  has  the  singular. 
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65.  'Nor  share  their  goods  with  the  poor'  [c];  *  Nor  are  bountiful  to 
the  poor '  [b]. 

67.  It  IS  worth  observing  that  this  quotation  from  Isaiah  (Iviii.  7)  was 
a  familiar  one,  because  it  was  repeated  in  the  Latin  grace  on  fish-days 
during  Lent ;  sec  Babees  Boke,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  383. 

68.  The  reading  AaM  [c]  is  not  so  good  as  welt  [b].  IVeli  is  equiva- 
lent to  weldeth^  which  actually  occurs  just  below,  1.  72,  and  in  B.  x.  88 ; 
the  sense  is  wields,  commands,  makes  use  of ;  see  1.  12  above,  and  B.  x. 
24,  29.  These  contracted  forms  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indicative  are 
very  common  ;  just  above  we  have  to-gryntiox  to-gryndeth,  1.  62 ;  and  just 
below,  lust  for  lusteth^  1.  76. 

69.  '  And  (the  more  he)  is  landlord  of  tenements,  the  less  property  he 
gives  away.'  The  word  leedes^  often  used  by  Robert  of  Brunne  in  the 
sense  of  tenements^  or  rentSy  is  really  the  same  word  as  leedes  in  the 
conunoner  sense  of  m^ffy  which,  curiously  enough,  occurs  almost  immedi- 
ately below,  in  1.  73.  It  probably  meant  at  first  serfs  sold  with  the  land, 
and  secondly  holdings  in  general. 

74.  '  If  thou  have  but  little,  dear  son,  take  care,  by  thy  manner  of  life, 
to  get  love  thereby,  though  thou  fare  the  worse  for  it.'  The  sense  of  B.  x.  88 
is  much  the  same — '  And  who-so  commands  but  little,  let  him  rule  him- 
self accordingly.'    From  Tobit  iv.  9. 

79.  'For  no  intelligence  is  esteemed  now,  unless  it  tend  to  gain.' 
Compare  Chaucer,  Prol.  275,  and  see  note  to  1.  15  above,  p.  147. 

80.  '  And  (unless  it  be)  capped  with  learning,  in  order  to  plot  wrong- 
doing.' The  word  'capped'  refers  to  the  caps  worn  by  masters  of 
divinity,  as  a  mark  of  their  degree  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xi.  9,  p.  132. 

(b.  10.  91.)  *  And  how  he  might,  in  a  hospitable  manner,  provide 

for  the  greatest  number  of  people.'  Manlicke^  hospitable,  has  occurred 
before ;  B.  v.  260.  Fynde^  to  provide  for,  has  occurred  several  times ;  sec, 
e.  g.,  B.  vii.  128.  Meyne  is  spelt  meynee  in  MS.  W,  and  is  the  usual  word 
for  *  household.' 

(b.  10.  92.)  An  allusion  to  the  'feast-finding minstrels,'  as  Shake- 
speare calls  them ;  Lucreoe,  817.  The  friars  were  equally  celebrated  for 
haunting  the  feasts  of  the  rich  ;  see  Pass.  xvi.  30,  47. 

•    (b.  10,  94.)  *  Dull  is  the  hall,  every  day  of  the  week,  where  neither 

the  lord  nor  lady  likes  to  sit.'    See  note  on  elyng^  Pass.  i.  204,  p.  18. 

I  here  transcribe  Mr.  Wright's  excellent  note  upon  the  present  passage. 
'  This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  contemporary  manners.  The  haJl  was 
the  apartment  in  which  originally  the  lord  of  the  household  and  the  male 
portion  of  the  family  passed  their  time  when  at  home,  and  where  they  lived 
in  a  manner  in  public.  The  chambers  were  only  used  for  sleeping,  and 
as  places  of  retirement  for  the  ladies,  and  had,  at  first,  no  fire-places 
(chymenees\  which  were  added,  in  course  of  time,  for  their  comfort. 

*  The  parlour  was  an  apartment  introduced  also  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  place  for  private  conferences 
or  conversation.  As  society  advanced  in  refinement,  people  sought  to  liv^ 
less  and  less  in  public,  and  the  heads  of  the  household  gradually  desertec) 
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the  hall,  except  on  special  occasions,  and  lived  more  in  the  parlour  and  in 
the  "  chambie  with  a  chymenee."  With  the  absence  of  the  lord  from  the 
hall,  its  festive  character  and  indiscriminate  hospitality  began  to  diminish ; 
and  the  popular  agitators  declaimed  against  this  as  an  unmistakeable  sign 
of  the  debasement  of  the  times.' 

Observe  that  the  word  chymneye  (1-  98)  means  properly  a  fireplace  at 
this  period,  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  from  the  Lat.  caminus,    Ct 

*  chimneys  length '  in  L'  Allegro,  1.  1 1 1 ;  *  the  chimney  is  south  the  cham- 
ber ; '  Cymbeline,  ii.  4.  80.  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  p. 
212,  says — '  Now  have  we  manie  chimnies^  and  yet  our  tenderlings  com- 
plaine  of  rheumes,  catarrhs,  and  poses  \colds  in  the  head] ;  then  had  we 
none  but  reredasses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake.'  See  Halliwell's  Diet., 
who  gives  this  quotation  s.  v.  reredasse,  which  he  explains  as  an  open  fire- 
hearth. 

(b.  10.  100.)    *  And  all  in  order  to  refrain  from  expending  that 

which  another  will  spend  afterwards.'  Many  misers  leave  their  money  to 
spendthrift  heirs. 

—  (b.  10.  105.)  *  Why  was  our  Saviour  pleased  to  suffer  sucha  serpent 
to  enter  His  (place  oO  bliss,'  i.  e.  the  garden  of  Eden  ^  Observe  the  use 
of  worm  for  a  large  serpent ;  cf.  Ant  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2,  and  see  Pass, 
xiv.  137  (C-text). 

(b.  10.  no,  112.)  See  Ezek.  xviii.  20;  Gal.  vi.  5. 

(b.  10. 115.)  This  is  a  very  curious  allusion ;  the  author  is  referring, 

by  anticipation,  to  a  later  pass^e  of  his  poem.  The  speaker  in  this 
passage  is  Dame  Study  ;  she  is  addressing  the  poet  himself,  and  says — 

*  One  named  Imaginative  shall,  hereafter,  give  an  answer  to  your  question.' 
The  question  is  about  Do-well,  etc.,  and  is  proposed  in  C.  xi..  121  (being  ^ 
expressly  called  ztfurpos  in  the  preceding  line).    The  answeK\s  actually 
given,  as  Dame  Study  promised,  by  one  Imaginative,  in  C.  xv.  1-22.    See 
B.  viii.  120,  121 ;  xi.  39^402  ;  xii.  I,  26,  30. 

(b.  10.  116.)  Perhaps  our  author  refers  to  the  following  passage  in 

St  Augustine :  ' Unde  aliquid  sapere quam res  se  habet,  humanatentatio 
est  Nimis  autem  amando  sententiam  suam,  uel  inuidendo  mefioribus, 
usque  ad  praecidendae  conmianionis  et  condendi  schismatis  vel  haeresis 
sacrilegium  peruenire,  diabolica  praesumptio  est.  In  nuUo  autem  aliter 
sapere  quam  res  se  habet,  angelica  perfectio  est ; '  De  Baptismo,  contra 
Donatistas,  lib.  2,  cap.  5.  See  also  St.  Jerome's  commentary  on  the  text 
cited,  viz.  Rom.  xii.  3. 

(b.  10.  120.)   Here  penance  is  considered  as  a  gift  of  God's  grace. 

The  line  means — *  But  pray  to  Him  for  (the  graces  of)  pardon  and   ^ 
penance,  during  yotu:  life.' 

(b.  la  128.)  Worthy  shall  be  ;  as  opposed  to  was, 

— ^(a.  II.  86.)  Compare  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  45 : — 

'  Thanne  cometh  ther  a  congioun  '  with  a  grey  cote.' 
Spelt   cangun   in   Hali   Meidenhad,   ed.   Cockayne,  p.   33.     In    Mr. 
Cockayne's  Glossary  is  the  following  explanation :— '  Cangun^  a  broad 
short  built  man.'    '  Congeon^  one  of  low  stature,  or  a  dwarf ; '  Bailey 
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(1759).  'The  caiamede  Jlf^mgffns  cryen  after  col,  col.  And  blowen  here 
bellewys  that  al  here  brayn  brestes/  the  crooked  conguns  erf  after  coal, 
coal,  And  blow  their  bellows  till  their  brains  crack ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  240. 
It  occurs  four  times  in  the  Chester  Plays,  spelt  congton^  counjan^  cangion. 
It  is  plain  that  cotUoun  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 

(b.  10.  129.)  'And  those  that  use  these  wiles,  to  blind  men's  wits.' 

The  term  hanelon  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Peter  Langtoft,  ed.  Heame, 
p.  308  ; — '  with  hamlon  [not  hauelon^  tham  led,'  he  led  them  with  guile. 
In  Sir  Gawayn  and  the  Grene  Knyght,  1.  1708,  it  is  said  of  a  fox  that  he 
'  Hamlounegf  &  herkenez  *  bi  heggez  ful  ofte ; '  i.  e.  he  winds  about,  and 
often  listens  beside  hedges*  Sir  F«  Madden  refers  to  the  Boke  oif  St. 
Albans,  fol.  e6,  back. 

'And  iff  yowre  houndys  at  a  chase  *  fenne  ther  ye  hunt, 
And  the'  beest  begynne  to  renne  *  as  herttis  be  wont, 
Or  for  to  hanylon^  as  doos  *  the  fox  with  his  gyle. 
Or  for  to  crosse,  as  the  roo  •  dooth  oder-whilc* 

Also  to  the  older  treatise  of  Twety,  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  A.  xii.,  foL  6,  b — 
'  Sohow  goth  to  alle  maner  of  chases  . .  but  if  yowre  houndes  renne  to  one 
chace,  that  is  to  seye,  rusest,  or  hamylone^  or  croisethe,  or  dwelle,'  etc. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  sb.  hamlon  means  the  winding  course  or  wile 
of  a  fox,  and  the  vb«  means  to  wind  about  in  order  to  beguile.  Cf.  ^Hannt- 
crochemens^  subtilties,  intanglements.'— Cotgrave. 

94-98.  This  passage  is  rather  hazy  in  [c],  having  been  altered  without 
suffident  heed  to  the  context.  In  [b]  it  means— 'He  hath  wedded  a 
wife,  within  the  last  six  months,  who  is  akin  to  the  Seven  Arts ;  Scripture 
is  her  name.'  In  [c]  the  word  scripture  is  either  governed  by  comsynges^ 
i.  e.  beginnings,  sources ;  or  perhaps  a  better  sense  is  obtained  by  sup- 
plying is  before  0/ scripture,  so  that  the  sentence  will  mean — 'I  will 
recommend  you  to  Clergy,  my  cousin,  who  knows  all  the  arts  and  begin- 
nings of  Do-well,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best ;  for  he  is  celebrated  as  a  doctor 
(ar,  teacher) ;  and  he  is  the  skilful  (one)  in  Scripture,  if  only  scriveners 
would  be  correct'  And  (in  L  97)  «>  on,  if ;  were  -  would  be^  as  often 
elsewhere.    See  note  to  B.  x.  332  below ;  p.  158. 

The  seven  arts  or  seven  sciences  were  contained  in  the  so-called  trivium 
and  quadrivium.  The  trivium  contained  grammar,  logic  (or  dialectics),  and 
rhetoric ;  the  quadrivium,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ; 
according  to  the  mnemonic  lines : — 

Gram,  loquitur;  Dia,  vera  docet;  Rhet.  verba  colorat. 
Mus.  canit;  Ar.  numerat;  Geo,  ponderat;  Ast,  colit  astra. 

See  a  somewhat  lengthy  note  upon  the  subject  in  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule, 
i.  13;  Hallam's  Introd.  to  the  Lit  of  Europe,  L  3  (ed.  1860)1  etc.  Logic 
is  alluded  to  in  1.  1 19,  Music  in  L  120,  Grammar  in  L  122,  and  Geometry 
in  1.  127. 

Our  poet  expressly  mentions  the  '  seven  arts '  below ;  Pass.  xiii.  93  (b. 
II.  166). 
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C.  PASS.  XII.  103.  B.  PASS.  X.  153.  A.  PASS.  XI.  109.  153 

103.  F&ulf  bird.  *  As  glad  as  a  bird  is  <tf  a  fine  morning '  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proverbial  expression  here  used.  It  was  once  quite  a  common 
proverb.    See  Chaucer,  Kn.  Ta.  1579;  and  Shipm.  Tale,  51. 

104.  7>^:^/^,  for  a  gift,  as  a  gift  [c,b]. 

107.  This  passage  is  in  much  the  same  strain  as  one  in  Pass.  viii. 
204-234;  q.v. 

118.  Sapience^  the  book  of  Wisdonu  Sauter  glosed^  the  Psalter  with  a 
commentary  or  gloss,  such  as  that  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra.  It  is  Dame 
Study  (see  1.  86)  who  is  the  speaker ;  she  taught  men  the  seven  sciences ; 
see  note  to  1. 94. 

120.  Musonsy  measuret.  The  etymology  is  easier  than  the  exact  use  of 
it.  It  is  the  F.  maison^  from  Lat  ace.  mensionem^  a  measuring.  Cotgrave 
hmar^^  Moyson^  size,  bignesse,  quantity,  full  length/  Roquefort  gives— 
'  Muisan^  mesure ; '  but  adds  a  false  etymology.  Buiguy  has — '  nunson^ 
mesuxe,  forme ;  de  mensio*  In  a  Poem  on  Learning  to  Sing,  printed  in 
Reliquiae  Antiq.,  i.  292,  we  find  a  definition  of  it : — 

'Qwan  ilke  note  til  other  lepes,  and  makes  hem  a  sawt, 
That  we  calks  a  tmyson  in  gesolxeuts  ea  hawt.' 

Here  '  a  sawt,'  i.  e.  a  leap,  is  printed  '  a-sawt,'  as  if  it  meant '  assault ; ' 
and  gesolrntta  is  printed  gesolrentx^  which  makes  no  sense.    It  plainly  ^ 
means  G^sol-re^t  (all  musical  terms)  with  m  added  to  denote  the  plural ; 
and  '  en  hawt'  is  the  French  en  hmuU 

On  application  to  Mr.  Chappell,  I  received  from  htm  the  following  ex- 
planation, which  he  kindly  gave  me  at  once : — 

'The  meaning  of  ''measures"  is  the  time  and  rhythm  of  mensurabU 
music,  as  opposed  to  plain  chant,  which  was  immensurable.  The 
measures  were  denoted  by  signs  at  the  commencement,  which  were 
puzzling  to  leani.  A  circle  meant  "perfect "  or  triple  time ;  a  semi-circle 
''imperfect"  or  common  time*  To  these  weve  added  bars  (1,2, or  3) 
across  certain  lines  of  the  stafi^  and  the  meaning  depended  upon  which  <^ 
the  lines  were  thus  crossed.  They  denoted  whether  the  modi  was  major 
or  minor,  and  the  "  probation  "  or  division  into  minims.  For  a  printed 
book  in  which  to  see  them  exemplified,  refier  to  Piero  Aron's  "  Toscanello 
in  Musica,"  fol.  Vineggia,  1539. 

'  There  are  two  G-sol-re-uts  in  the  Guidonian  scale,  therefore  the  upper 
one  was  distinguished  as  G-sol-re-ut  the  hauU  A  third  G  in  the  scale  was 
the  kmest  note,  called  Gamma-ut,  or  gamut,  written  F.  Thus  G-sol-re-ut 
the  haut  is  the  mark  of  the  treble  cief{xAim  a  corruption  of  the  letter  G),  in 
which  aU  music  for  women  and  boys  was  written ;  and  I  understand  the 
quotation  from  Reliquiae  Antiquae  to  mean — "  That  (skipping  music)  we 
call  a  measure  (or  mensurable  music),"  fit  for  a  boy's  voice  (and  not  for 
a  man's).  [Give  us  the  tefior  to  hold  on  with,  whilst  Xhty  skip,'\  The  tenor 
did  not  then  mean  a  high-voice  part,  but  rather  the  low  one  that  held  on 
the  plain  chant,  while  higher  voices  made  "  division  "  or  variation  upon 
it.' 

Since  muson  meant  measure,  it  was  easily  extended  to  signify  measure- 
ment or  dimension.    Thus,  in  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  563,  anno 
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154  C.  PASS.  XII.  123.  B.  PASS.  X.  175.  A.  PASS.  XI.  131. 

1406,  mention  is  made  of  some  boxes,  that  might  be  made  'of  nine 
different  dimensions  [orig.  tnett/s0ns]  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth 
within.' 

123.  Curies,  children  ;  boys  rather  than  girls ;  see  note  to  Pass.  iL 
39,  p.  21,  and  cf.  A.  10. 155. 

124.  Baleyse,  a  rod  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  157,  p.  80. 

133.  *  But  because  it  teaches  men  to  love,  I  believe  in  it  the  more '  [c]  ; 
'  But  because  it  sets  the  highest  value  on  love,  I  love  it  the  more '  [b] ;  or^ 
*  I  believe  it  the  more '  [a]. 

(b.  10.  189.)  Catoufij  Dionysius  Cato ;  see  his  Disticha,  lib.  i.  26. 

For  simiUy  another  reading  is  simules,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
prosody.    Cf.  Pass.  xxi.  166. 

(b.  la  192.)  'Whoever  speaks  fairly  (yet  deceitfully),  as  flatterers 

do,  let  (each)  one  resort  to  the  same  (plan).'  This  line  £u>d  the  next  is  a 
translation  of  the  two  Latin  Lines  above.  The  expression  go  me\^  iox  go 
men,  i.e.  let  one  go,  or  resopt  to.  The  shortened  form  me  for  men 
occurs  but  seldom  in  Piers  the  Plowman ;  other  instances  are  in  C.  xii. 
174;  xiii.  112.  It  is  well-known  that  me  or  men  was  used  in  Middle 
English  (properly  with  a  singular  verb)  with  the  force  of  the  Fr.  on.  See 
Morris's  Hist.  Accidence,  p.  143 ;:  and  p.  144,  note  i.  Sir  F.  Madden 
remarks,  in  his  edition  of  Layamon,  iii.  455,  note  to  1.  2124 — ^me\s  used 
in  Layamon  as  man  or  mon  in  A.S.,  and  as  on  in  French.  The  same 
form  occurs  in  the  Sax.  Chron.  anno  1137,  and  often  afterwards,  and  in 
the  poem  of  the  Grave,  in  Thorpe's  Analecta,  p.  142.'  The  verb  go  is  in 
the  3  p.  s.  imperative.  The  most  remarkable  point  about  this  passage  is 
the  late  date  of  this  use  of  me,  which  is  more  usually  found  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Stilly  it  occurs  in  Trevisa,  A.D.  1387;  see 
Specimens  of  English,  1298-1393,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  236,  1.  15. 
Cf.  the  form  go  we  —  let  us  go ;  Pass.  i.  227. 

(b.  10.  199.)  See  Gal.  vL  10. 

—  (b.  10.  204.)  For  a  note  upon  '  Michi  vindictam,'  see  note  to  B. 
vi.  228,  on  p.  115. 

—  (b.  la  208.)  *  Geometry  and  geomancy  are  guileful  of  speech,' 
i.  e.  full  of  deceit  in  the  terms  employed  by  their  professors.  Geomesye 
should  rather  be  geomensye;  see  A-text,  1.  153.  For  further  remarks, 
see  note  to  A.  xi.  158,  p.  155. 

(b.  10.  211.)  *  Yet  are  there  contrivances  (?)  in  caskets  of  many 

men's  making'  [b] ;  *Yet  are  there  contrivances  (?)  of  boxes,  of  many 
men's  inventions '  [a].  The  ^Nordijyhicches^febicckis^fibeches,  oxfebucckes, 
is  plainly  written  in  the  MSS.,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  such  word  in 
English,  French,  or  Scandinavian.  I  cannot  even  feel  sure  of  the  meaning ; 
perhaps  '  contrivances '  or  'cheating  tricks '  suits  the  context ;  or  it  may 
have  been  a  technical  name  for  some  compound  substance  employed 
by  sorcerers  and  pretendexs  to  witchcraft  A  forcer  is  a  casket  or  coffer ; 
a  forel  is  a  box,  or  chest,  or  case ;  both  these  words  are  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Way.  See  his  notes  to  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  170,  note  2,  and  p, 
17I1  note  2.    Forel  is  the  mod.  Yx.fourreau^  a  sheath,  case,  scabbard.. 
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(b.  10.  212.)  Alkenamye^  alchemy.  The  various  spellings  are  alke- 

namycy  alkenemye^  alconomye,  alknamye^  and,  in  one  MS.  only,  alkamye. 
It  is  dear  that  William  meant  the  word  to  be  spelt  as  above ;  but  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear.  Roquefort  gives  the  Old  Fr.  as  cdkemie^ 
alquemte^  arquemie.  OfAlberdes  makings  of  Albert's  doing.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  celebrated  Albertus  Magnus  (died  a.d.  1280),  whose  attainments  / 
were  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  who  was  ranked  with  Roger  Bacon  and 
Raymond  Lully  as  an  authority  upon  the  occult  sciences ;  see  Warton, 
Hist.  £.  P.  ed.  1840,  ii.  337. 

—  (a.  II.  158.)  Nigromancyey  necromancy.  Archbishop  Trench, 
in  his  English  Past  and  Present,  4th  ed.,  p.  244,  has  a  note  upon  this 
word,  which  should  be  consulted.  He  rightly  tells  us,  that  '  the  Latin 
mediaeval  writers,  whose  Greek  was  either  little  or  none,  spelt  the  word 
fUgramantia^  as  if  its  first  syllables  had  been  Latin.'  Hence,  he  says, 
the  origin  of  the  term  '  the  Black  Art '  as  applied  to  necromancy.  Just 
as  necromancy  signifies  divination  by  means  of  the  dead  (cf.  i  Sam.  xxviii. 
8 ;  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  vi  720-830),  so  pyromancy  (here  spelt  perimancie) 
signifies  divination  by  means  of  fire ;  and  geomancy^  divination  by  means 
of  the  earth.  See  these  and  similar  terms  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ed.  Ellis, 
iii.  329 ;  and  Burton's  Anat  of  Melancholy.  See  the  quotations  in  Richard- 
son, s.  V.  Necromancy,  Compare  also — '  that  horrible  swering  of  adiuration 
and  coniuracion,  as  don  thise  false  enchauntours  and  mgromancers  in 
basins  full  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd,  in  a  cercle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a 
sholder-bone  of  a  sheep. . . .  What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleuen  on  diuin- 
ales,  as  by  flight  or  by  noise  of  briddes  or  of  bestes,  01  by  sorte  of  geomancie^ 
by  dremes,  by  chirking  of  dores,  or  craking  of  houses,  by  gnawing  of 
rattes,  and  swiche  maner  wrecchednesse  ? '    Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale,  De  Ira, 

Thepouke  to  rise  maketh,  cause  the  devil  to  rise,  raise  the  devil ;  a  result 
conmionly  supposed,  in  former  times,  to  be  within  the  power  of  magic ;  see    J 
2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4.  24  ;  i  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  2  ;  and  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus. 
On  the  vior^poukey  see  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  164. 

(a.  II.  i8a)  '  It  (i.e.  the  life)  is  called  the  Active  life  ;  husband- 
men lead  it,  and  all  other  true  tiUers  upon  earth ;  tailors  and  cobblers, 
and  craftsmen  of  every  kind,  that  know  how  to  earn  their  food,  or  to  toil 
for  it  with  any  true  labour,  or  to  ditch  or  dig  ;  (such  a  life)  is  called  Do- 
welL'  Line  185  begins  the  account  of  Do-bet,  which  commands  men 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  etc. 

(a.  II.  189,  190,  193.)  See  Ps,  cxxxii.  1  (Vulg.);  Rom.  xii.  15; 

Matt.  V.  19. 

(a.  1 1.  198.)  *  For  the  sake  of  beggars  who  have  fallen  into  misfor- 
tune were  such  men  endowed.' 

(b.  10.  230.)  Here  the  word  //  refers  to  Do-well,    *  Do-well  is  a 

common  mode  of  life,  quoth  Clergy,  viz.  to  believe  in  holy  church,'  [b] ; 
'  Do-well  is  a  very  upright  life,  quoth  she,  among  the  common  people,'  [a]  ; 
p.  302.    The  definitions  of  Do-well  in  the  two  texts  vary  considerably. 
In  [b],  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  orthodox  belief  in  the  Trinity ;  but     , 
in  [a],  it  is  identified  with  the  Active  Life,  according  to  the  favourite 
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distinction  between  the  Active  Life  and  the  Contemplative  one ;  see  Pass, 
xvi.  194,  and  B.  vi.  251. 

(b.  10.  238.)  The  Latin  line  'Deus  pater,'  etc.  is  quoted  from  the 

Athanasian  Creed.    The  next  quotation  is  fh>m  John,  xiv.  9,  10. 

167.  (b.  10.  245.)  <  Not  all  the  clerks  under  Christ  could  explain  this ; 
but  thus  it  behoves  all  to  believe  who  approve  of  Do- well*  [c] ;  <?r,  *but 
thus  it  behoves  all  the  unlearned,  who  desire  to  Do  Well,  to  believe '  [b]. 

159.  (b.  10.  247.)  'For,  had  no  man  ever  a  subtle  wit,  to  dispute 
against  the  faith,  no  man  could  have  any  merit  in  faith,  if  it  could  all 
be  proved/  Line  160  is,  however,  merely  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
sentence  following,  which  means—*  Faith  has  no  good  desert,  where  the 
human  reason  supplies  proof/  The  sentence  is  from  S.  Gregorii  xl.  HomiL 
in  Evang.  lib.  ii.  homil.  xxvi. ;  in  St.  Gregory's  Works,  ed.  Migne,  vol.  2, 
col.  1197  ;  where  we  find—'Sed  sciendum  nobis  est  quod  divina  operatio, 
si  ratione  comprehenditur,  non  est  admirabilis ;  nee  fides  humana  habet 
meritum  cui  humana  ratio  praebet  experimentum.'  This  is  frequently 
quoted  by  our  old  authors.  See  Occlevc,  De  Regim.  Princ.  ed.  Wright,  p. 
13;  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  127,207. 

(b.  10.  253.)  '  Be  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  in  reality  such  as  thou 

^  '  seemest  to  be.  Appear  what  like  thou  art,  or  be  what  thou  appearest' 
I  do  not  know  whence  this  is  quoted. 

(b.  xo.  2J9.)  '  If  thou  wouldst  blame,  take  heed  net  to  be  blame- 
worthy ;  for  thine  instruction  is  contemptible,  when  thine  own  fault  makes 
thee  feel  remorse/  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  these  lines ;  the  rime  in 
the  latter  shews  them  to  be  of  no  very  early  date. 

(b.  10.  262.)  'All  that  blame  any  person,  and  have  defects  them- 
selves/   Zj^=  person, 

(b.  10. 263.)  *  Why  excitest  thou  thy  wrath  because  of  a  mote,'  etc. 

Miuestow  «  $meueft  tkou,  movest  thou.  Chauoer  quotes  the  same  text 
(Matt.  vii.  3)  At  the  end  of  the  Reeve's  Prologue ;  see  also  Pierce  the  PL 
Crede,  11.  141,  142. 

—  (b.  10.  266.)  '  I  advise  every  blind  buzzard  to  amend  himself/  A 
buzzard  here  means  a  worthless  fellow.  It  is  properly  the  name  of  an 
inferior  kind  of  hawk,  useless  for  hawking ;  as  m  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
1.4031: —       'More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed. 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty/ 

Rich.  III.,  i.  I.  132. 

—  (b.  XO.  271.)  'That  ye  should  be  such  as  ye  spoke  of,  in  order 
to  heal  others  with.'  To  salue  with  oikere  «=  to  salve  othere  witkj  to  heal 
(or  anoint)  others  with.    Compare  Chaucer's  Sq.  Tale,  639. 

(b.  10.  276.)  Marke  is  an  error  of  the  author's ;  he  means  Matthew. 

See  Matt.  xv.  14  ;  and  Luke,  vi.  39. 

(b.  10.  277,)  *  Unlearned  men  may  make  this  comparison  about 

you  ;  that  the  beam  lies  in  your  eyes,  and  the  mote,  through  your  defect, 
is  fallen  into  the  eyes  of  men  of  every  kind,  by  means  of  cursed  priests/ 
Festu  is  the  right  word  heie ;  see  '  Quid  ayti%\6sx9A  festucam^  etc  at  1.  262 
above.    'Festue  to  spell  with,  y^/^y'  Palsgrave. 
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(b.  10.  281.)  *  Bitterly  paid  for  the  sins,'  etc.    This  reference  to 

Hophni  and^hineas.  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  C-text,  at  greater 
lengtfar^ut  near  the  beginning  of  the  poem.    See  Pass.  i.  105-123. 

(b.  10.  284-)  'Therefore,  ye  correctors,  seize  hold  of  this  advice, 

and  first  correct  yourselves.' 

(b.  10.  285.)  The  text '  Existiniasti,  etc'  (Ps.  xlix.  21,  Vulgate)  is 

quoted  again  below ;  C.  xiii.  30. 

(b.  10.  286.)  Barelclerkes  no  doubt  means,  as  Tyrwhitt  suggested, 

lay-clerks,  i.  e.  learned  laymen,  laymen  who  could  read.  Borel  wsls  a  coarse 
cloth  of  a  brown  colour ;  see  Surellus  in  Ducange,  and  bureau  in  Cotgrave. 
Hence  the  phrases — a  borel  man^  a  plain  man;  Chancer,  C.  T.  11028; 
btfrelfolk,  lay  people,  id.  7453  ;  borel  men,  laymen,  id.  13961.  The  next 
quotation  is  from  Isaiah,  Ivi.  io« 

Here  comes  a  paeaage  (B.  z.  392-829,  A.  xl.  201-210),  which  has 
already  occurred;  see  Notes  to  Pass.  vl.  147-170,  pp.  06-70;  to 
which  add  the  following. 

(b.  10. 321, 322.)  See  Ps.  i.  6 ;  Ps.  xix.  8,  9  fV^'ulgate),  xx.  7, 8  (A.V.). 

(b.  10.  328.)  See  Isaiah,  xiv.  4,  5, 6. 

Kezt  comes  the  passage  in  A.  a±  211-220,  B.  x.  830, 831,  upon 
which  I  give  the  notes  here  following. 

(a.  1 1 .  2 1 1 .)  Btdowe,  a  curved  dagger.    Ducange  gives  *  Bidubiumy 

ferramentum  rusticum,  \,<{,  falcastrum;'  and  '  Z>c<^/V»,  instrumentum  in- 
curvum.'  Tht  falccuirum  was  a  sickle  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  used  for 
cutting  brushwood.  Soldiers  armed  with  weapons  resembling  it  were 
called  in  Old  French  bidaux  (Roquefort) ;  and  Roquefort  also  gives  us 
— *Bedoil,  sorte  d'arme,  courb^e  conmte  une  serpe.'  The  prefix  bt  pro- 
bably meant  that  the  weapon  was  double-edged ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  in 
the  present  case,  the  handle  was  a  short  one.  The  word  baselard  has  been 
already  explained ;  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  461,  on  p.  52. 

(a.  II.  212.)  The  reference  here  is  to  the  horrible  oaths  in  which 

even  the  'religious '  indulged ;  cL  Chaucer's  Pard.  Tale,  and  Pers.  Tale, 
Delra. 

(b.  10.  330.)  The  word  dtfndnuSy  here  used  merely  for  the  allitera- 
tion, is  exactly  eqmvalent  to  kinghed  (i.e.  the  kingly  estate)  in  A.  xi.  216, 
q.v. 

— »  (a.  II.  215.)  'And  even  a  great  deal  worse,  if  I  were  to  tell 
everything.'    For  the  quotation  at  1.  219,  see  Matt  xxiii.  2. 

Kext  we  return  to  C.  zii.  168,  where  there  is  again  a  transposition 
oftheB-text;  seeB.  zi.1. 

163.  Many  skyUsy  many  reasons  [c] ;  a  skUe^  2l  reason  \h].  This  answers 
to  A.  xii.  12,  but  the  resemblance  here  to  the  A-text  is  so  slight  that  A. 
Pass.  xiL  will  be  considered,  by  itself,  further  oiu 

164.  'And  made  a  gesture  to  (or,  gave  aloc^  at)  Cleigyy  to  dismiss  me, 
as  it  seemed.' 

165.  '  And  blamed  me  in  Latin,  and  set  light  by  me,'  i.e.  lightly  esteemed 
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me.  The  quotation  is  from  the  first  words  of  Cogitationes  Piissimae  de 
cognitione  humanae  conditionis,  cap.  i.,  wrongly  attributed  to  St  Bernard  ; 
see  St.  Bernard's  Works,  ed.  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  660. 

167.  *  And  I  fell  (lit.  became)  into  a  sleepiness,  and  wonderfully  I  dreamt ' 
[c] ;  *  And,  in  a  sleepy  sullenness,  I  fell  asleep '  [b].  The  word  wynkyng 
is  an  adjective  in  [b],  but  a  substantive  in  [c].  It  means  sUepy^  or  sleepi^ 
ness.  Dr.  Morris  translates  Mokinge  withuten  winkunge*  by  '  si£^t 
without  sleepiness;*  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  i  Series,  p.  144. 

170.  'And  she  caused  me  to  gaze  into  a  mirror,  named  Middle-earth ; ' 
i.  e.  upon  the  mirror  of  the  World ;  wherein  he  would  behold  all  the  world's 
delights ;  see  1.  181.  Poets  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  the  notion  of  seeing 
things  in  a  mirror;  we  have  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Gascoigne*s  Steel 
Glass  (or  Mirror),  the  magic  mirror  in  Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale,  etc. 

173.  William  really  introduces  us  to  three  persons;  the  two  damsels 
who  accompany  Fortune,  and  who  personate  the  Lust-of-the-Flesh  and  the 
Lust-of-the-£yes,  and  a  third  personage  named  the  Pride-of-Life  ;  accord- 
ing to  a  common  exposition  of  the  three  kinds  of  temptation  addressed 
to  our  Lord. 

188.  '  Then  there  was  one  named  Old-age,  who  was  mournful  of  look.' 
Cf.  heuy-cheredy  downcast ;  Pass,  xxiii.  2. 

194.  Before  brynge  supply  the  word  shal  (see  shalt  in  1.  192).  'And 
Pride-of-perfect-life  shall  bring  thee  to  much  peril.' 

195.  Stod^  i. e.  who  stood;  the  relative  is  omitted.  In  the  B-text, 
Recklessness  only  speaks  eight  lines,  and  soon  after  we  have  a  long 
discourse  by  Loyalty,  beginning  at  B.  xi.  148,  and  ending  at  1. 308.  In  the 
C-text,  that  discourse  is  delivered  by  Recklessness,  11.  200-309,  a  change 
which  necessitated  several  modifications  in  the  wording. 

197.  The  corofUf  the  crown  of  hair  left  on  the  head  of  those  who  had 
received  the  tonsure ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  86,  p.  1 1.  To  tytie  the  corane^  i.  e. 
to  lose  the  crown,  was  to  lose  this  hair ;  in  other  words,  to  become  wholly 
bald,  through  the  effect  of  age.  Recklessness  advises  the  poet  to  amuse 
himself  while  he  may,  and  not  to  bend  his  back  by  stooping  to  do  hard 
labour  (cf.  Pass.  vi.  24) ;  for,  when  he  goes  bald,  and  grows  old,  he  win 
stoop  easily  enough  then ;  in  allusion  to  another  common  effect  of  age. 
There  is  a  slight  variation  between  tyme  ynowe^  i.  e.  time  enough,  soon 
enough  [c],  and  tymes ynow,  i.  e.  times  enough,  often  enough  [b]. 

The  poet  clearly  implies,  in  this  passage,  that  he  had  ^>^^^  received 
the  tonsure. 

200.  Go  ichy  whether  I  go.   Myn  one^  by  myself,  alone. 

203.  See  Matt.  xix.  24. 

Here  is  a  return  to  the  original  order;  beginning  with  B.  z. 
882;  A.xi.22L 

(b.  10.  332.)  *  I  will  not  speak  scornfully,  quoth  Scripture,  unless 

scriveners  lie.'  This  expression  (which  somewhat  resembles  C.  xii.  97) 
means  that  the  writings  of  divines  will  not  be  found  to  use  scoffing  language, 
unless  scribes  wilfully  corrupt  their  meaning.    Before  the  invention  of 
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printing,  the  author  was  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  scrivener  whom  he 
employed ;  as  Chaucer's  Lines  to  Adam  Scrivener  plainly  shew. 

(b.  10.  334-)  *  Help  (men)  not  heavenward  (to  the  extent  of)  a  hair's 

end '  [b]  ;  ^  *  at  the  end  of  a  whole  year '  [a].  The  former  expression 
denotes  a  very  small  quantity  j  the  latter,  a  large  space  oHime. 

(b.  10.  337.)  See  Ecdesiasticus,  x.  10. 

(b.  10.  339.)  Dionysius  Cato,  Distich,  lib.  iv.  dist.  4,  has — 

'Dilige  denarf,  sed  parce  dilige,  formam; 
Quem  nemo  sanctus  nee  honestus  captat  ab  aere.' 

Our  MSS.,  however,  read  denariutn.    Set  for  sed  is  common. 

Perhaps  our  author  sometimes  quoted  Cato  at  second-hand ;  his  selec- 
tions fh>m  that  author  resemble  those  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Spec* 
Hist.  V.  108-110 ;  and  Vincent  has  likewise  the  reading  denarium. 

(b.  10.  344.)    *  Where  rich  men  may  claim  no  right  (of  entrance), 

except  by  (God's)  mercy  and  grace  *  [b].    Remember  there  «  where. 

(b.  10.  346.)  'And  prove  it  both  by  Peter  and  Paul.'  William  does 

not  make  this  good ;  for  he  really  refers  to  Mark,  xvi.  16;  see  [a].  Perhaps 
he  was  thinking  also  of  i  Pet  iii.  21 ;  £ph.  v.  26,  27. 

(b.  10. 348.) '  That  text  refers  to  extreme  cases ;  such  as  the  baptism 

of  Saracens  or  Jews.'  The  words  in  extremis  probably  refer  to  the  case 
of  people  lying  at  the  point  of  death.    See  the  next  note. 

(b.  10.  350.)  '  That  even  an  infidel  (or  pagan)  in  that  case  (i.  e.  in 

a  case  of  extreme  need)  may  baptize  a  heathen ;  and  he  (i.  e.  the  baptized 
person)  may,  for  his  true  belief^  when  he  loses  his  life,  have  the  inheritance 
of  heaven,  just  like  any  other  baptized  person.'  This  seems  a  little 
startling  at  first,  but  William  had  doubtless  good  authority  for  his  state- 
ment. Professor  Pearson,  whom  I  consulted  about  this  question,  at  once 
gave  me  the  following  quotations.  At  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438,  it 
was  ruled  as  follows.  '  In  casu  autem  necessitatis  non  solum  sacerdos  vel 
diaconus  sed  etiam  laicus  vel  mulier,  imo  paganus  et  hereticus  baptizare 
potest,  dummodo  formam  servet  ecclesiae  et  fiacere  intendat  quod  facit 
ecclesia ; '  Eugenius  ad  Armenos ;  Concilia,  Tom.  33,  p.  575  (ed.  Paris). 
'  Casus.  Paganus  quidam  baptizavit  hominem  in  forma  ecclesiae ;  quare 
quaesitum  fuit,quid  erat  faciendum.  Et  respondit  Isidorus,  quod  Papa  non 
attendit  baptizantem  hominem,  sed  Dei  virtutem  in  baptismo.' — Gratiani 
Decreta;  De  Baptismo,  pars  iii.  distinctio  4,  col.  2073,  ed.  Antverpiae, 

1573- 

See  also  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  art.  Baptism^  Lay;  William  de 
Shoreham,  ed.  Wright,  p.  12  ;  Myrc's  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests,  ed. 
Peacock,  p.  5.    Compare  B.  xi.  82 ;  xv.  448-550 ;  490,  491 ;  594,  595. 

(b.  10.  355.)    The  text  is — *  Igitur,  si  consurrexistis  cum  Christo, 

quae  sursum  sunt  quaerite,  ubi  Christus  est  in  dextera  Dei  sedens;' 
Coloss.  iii.  I. 

(b.  10.  356.)  *  He  should  love  and  believe,  and  fulfil  the  law.'  Leue 

"believe;  see  1.  359,  which  means — *  And  thus  it  behoves  him  to  love,  who 
believes  he  is  saved.' 
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(b.  10.  561.) '  It  shall  oppress  as  very  bitfcrly,  (vix.  sodi  wealth  as 

is  in)  the  silver  that  we  hoard,  and  oar  clothes  that  are  moth-eaten  (by 
being  stored  away),  while  we  see  b^gars  go  naked  ;  or  if  we  delight  in 
wine  and  wild  fowl,  and  know  any  to  be  in  want.'  Bistttem  s=  to  sit  dose 
to,  oppress ;  from  siUen^  to  sit,  to  fit  closely.  S&Mrt  ^  soorly,  bttlaiy  ; 
see  note  to  Pass.  iii.  154,  p.  56.  The  expression  maih-eaien  refers  to 
Matt.  vi.  19. 

The  word  bakkes  is  glossed  by  panni  in  MS.  L,  A  bakke  had  two 
senses :  (i)  the  human  back ;  and  (2)  a  covering  for  the  bad^ ;  somewhat 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  arm  of  a  coat,  or  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 
The  latter  odd  use  of  the  word  appears  in  Chancer,  Group  G,  1.  881,  Six- 
text  edition,  viiere  five  MSS.  have  hak^  whilst  the  EQesmere  MS.  alone 
reads  bratt.  The  passage  is  in  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  Prologue  (I-  3^)> 
and,  in  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  is  as  follows  :^ 

'So  semeth  it;  for,  ne  had  thei  bat  a  shete 
Which  [that]  thei  myghte  wrappe  hem  in  a  nyght. 
And  a  buk  to  walken  in[ne]  by  day-light. 
They  wolde  hem  selle,  and  spenden  on  the  craft.' 
Brati  =  Welsh  brat^  a  clout,  a  rag,  etc ;  and  Chaucer  dearly  means,  by 
buk^  some  kind  of  course  doak  or  mantle.    William,  however,  uses  it  of  a 
rich  man's  dress.    We  may  hence  condude  that  it  was  a  general  term ; 
and  probably  the  nearest  modern  equivalent  is  the  word  cUak;  which  wiO 
suit  both  passages.    I  may  observe  that  bakke  has  yet  a  third  sense  in 
Middle-English,  viz.  the  animal  commonly  called  a  baij  for  this,  see 
H  alii  well's  Dictionary. 

From  the  sb.  bak^  a  cloak,  was  formed  die  verb  bakken^  to  dothe  with  a 
mande,  which  occurs  in  A.  xi.  185,  q.  v. 

—  (b.  10.  368,  369.)  But  if,  unless.  Here  ouiLau^er  eommits  a  very 
curious  mistake;  he  actuaOy  quotes  n&n  mecaberis  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  it  by  'slay  not'  I  fear  we  must  lay  the  mistake  upon 
William  himself,  as  it  stands  the  same  in  so  many  MSS.  of  both  the  A-type 
and  B-type.  Mr.  Wright's  note  really  goes  to  prove  that  such  odd 
mistakes  may  easily  occur.  He  says—'  A  mistake  in  the  original  MS.  for 
necaberis^  as  it  is  rightly  printed  in  Crowley's  edition.'  But  we  know  that 
it  is  not  *  rightly  printed ; '  for  the  reason  that  necm^e  is  not  a  deponent 
verb,  and  non  necaberis  -  '  thou  shalt  not  be  killed*  A  better  suggestion 
is  the  non  necabis  of  the  Oriel  MS.;  but  the  Vulgate  version  has  'non 
occides.'  Obviously,  the  right  explanation  is,  that  the  author,  at  the 
moment  of  composing,  thought  of  the  words  of  what  is  now  the  7th 
commandment  whilst  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  one  preceding  it.  In 
these  cases,  the  text  is  likely  to  be  right. 

(b.  10.  371.)  But  mercy  it  lette^  unless  Mercy  hinder  it  [b] ;  but 

mercy  it  mdke^  unless  Mercy  cause  it  to  be  otherwise  [a]. 

206.  Legende  oflif,  the  Book  of  Life ;  see  Rev.  xx.  12, 1 5.  Referring  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

208.  'Or  else  they  preach  (that  their  bearers  are)  imperfect,  and 
thrust  out  from  grace.'     Yfult^  thrust ;  lit.  put. 
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209.  VnwryUn,  not  written  down  [c,  b] ;  vndirwriien  for  wykkid^ 
written  (or  maiked)  under  as  being  wicked  [a].    See  John  iii.  13. 

215.  *  And  to  judge  well  and  wisely,  as  women  bear  witness '  [c]  ;  *  He 
judged  well  and  wisely,  as  Holy  Writ  tells '  [b] ;  *  Did  he  not  well  and 
wisely,  as  Holy  Church  tells  ? '  [a].  Alluding  to  the  famous  judgment  of 
Solomon ;  whence  the  expression — 'as  women  bear  witness,'  because  he 
decided  the  dispute  between  them.  The  text  quoted  in  [c]  is  from  the 
saying  of  the  woman  who  was  in  the  wrong—*  Ncc  mihi,  nee  tibi  sit ;  sed 
diuidatur ;  *  i  Kings  iii.  26. 

220.  Aristotle  was  supposed  to  be  in  hell  for  lack  of  baptism.  But  Dante 
places  him  in  the  iirst  circle,  or  place  of  least  punishment ;  see  Inferno,  iv. 
131.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  belief  that  Solomon  also  was  con- 
demned to  heU;  but  Dante  (Parad.x.  no)  speaks  of  it  as  being  a  disputed 
point. 

230.  Men  of  this  molde  -  men  of  this  earth  or  world ;  the  B-text  reads 
men  on  this  molde,  men  upon  this  earth  ;  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
The  phrase  is  common. 

232.  This  means  that  if  we  wish  for  mercy  ourselves,  we  must  shew 
mercy  to  others  ;  then  our  mercifuhiess  will  win  for  us  God's  compassion.  ' 

239.  See  Pass.  xi.  222.   For  preceding  quotations,  see  Matt.  vii.  2,  xxiii.  2. 

244.  '  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  them  that  teach  the  faith.' 

245.  In  [c],  the  word  churche  should  be  kirke,  to  suit  the  alliteration ; 
see  1.  249.  Our  author  uses  either  form;  for  in  Pass.  xiii.  51,  we  must 
have  the  form  churche.  The  Ilchester  MS.,  which  has  kirke  in  1.  249,  is 
deficient  here,  which  was  my  sole  reason  for  not  venturing  on  the  emenda- 
tion« 

247.  Herbergh,  a  harbour,  a  safe  shelter.  The  phrase  'the  ark  of 
Christ's  church'  occurs  in  our  Baptismal  Service;  it  was  suggested  by 
I  Pet.  iii.  20,  21.    Compare  note  to  Pass.  xi.  32,  p.  133. 

248.  'The  end  of  this  clause  {or  argument)  has  reference  to  curators 
(or  curates).'  In  other  words,  the  sequel  of  my  argument  refers  to  men 
who  have  cure  of  souls,  whom  I  liken  to  the  carpenters  or  '  wrights '  who 
assisted  Noah  in  making  the  ark.    See  Ps.  xxxv.  7  (Vulgate). 

251.  ^  At  doom's  day  there  shall  be  a  flood  of  death  and  fire  at  once.' 
Dyluuye »  Lat.  diluuium,  the  deluge.  That  is,  the  world  was  once 
destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  water;  it  shall  hereafter  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge  of  deadly  fire.    See  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

252.  In  [b],  the  sense  is— 'Work  ye  such  works  as  ye  see  recommended 
in  writing,  less  ye  be  not  found  therein ; '  where  by  *  therein '  is  meant  *  in 
holy  church,'  in  the  ark  of  safety. 

266.  i?/>Jiwar<7«," acknowledged.  Byknowe  «  to  confess;  Pass.  i.  209; 
Pass.  vii.  206.  Hence  by  knew  on  «  confessed  in,  i.  e.  confessed  belief  in, 
acknowledged.  The  penitent  thief  is  here  said  to  have  been  saved  before 
John  the  Baptist  and  others,  because  it  was  said  to  him — '  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise ; '  and  it  was  believed  that  when  Christ  had 
descended  into  hell,  fetching  thence  the  souls  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  Adam, 
Isaiah,  and  other  saints,  He  led  them  to  Paradise,  when  they  found  that 
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the  penitent  thief  had  aheady  obtained  entrance  there.  Such  is  the 
account  given  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Cf.  Pass.  xxL  369, 
370. 

260.  Rather^  sooner ;  solely  with  reference  to  time*  Cf.  sonnere  in  L  357. 

263.  The  Gospels  merely  say  of  Mary  Magdalene — *  out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils ; '  Luke  viii.  2  ;  Mark  xvi.  9,  There  is  not  a  word  to  connect 
her  with  the  account  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  St  Luke,  viz.  Luke  vii. 
37-5a  We  are  quite  at  liberty  to  reject  the  once  prevalent  notion,  which 
has  found  its  way  even  into  our  Bibles,  viz.  in  the  heading  to  Luke  vii., 
where  we  read— 'Mary  Magdalene  anointeth  Christ's  feet.'  But  it  is 
very  clear  that  our  author  took  Mary  Magdalene  to  have  been  the  same 
with  'the  woman  that  was  a  sinner;'  hence  it  is  that  he  says — 'who 
could  have  done  worse  in  fondness  for  lechery,  for  she  refused  no  man.' 
The  spelling  maudeleyn  in  [a]  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  shews  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  as  Maudlin  is  of  early  date. 

266.  Vrye^  Uriah.  See  2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  The  C-text  means— 'who 
devised  how  Uriah  might  be  most  sli]y  slain,  and  sent  him  to  war,  truly, 
as  to  all  appearance,  but  provided  with  a  deceitful  letter.'  As  by  hus 
lok  «  to  judge  by  his  (David's)  look. 

(b.   10.  431.)    Translated  from  Eccles.  ix.  i — 'Sunt  iusti  atque 

sapientes,  et  opera  eorum  in  manu  dei ;  ettamen  nescit  homo,  utrum  amore 
^n  odio  dignus  sit.'  Wel-libbyngse^  living  a  good  life  ;  a  translation  of '  iusti.' 

(b.  10.  433.)    '  Whether  a  man  shall  be  esteemed  there  for  his 

love  and  his  true  deeds,  or  whether  he  shall  be  esteemed  for  his 
ill  will  and  envy  of  heart,  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  he  lived ; 
for,  by  (observing)  the  bad,  men  discern  the  good.' 

273.  The  quotation  is  from  Eccles.  ix.  i«    Cf.  b.  la  431. 

275.  'And,  in  faith,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  found  that  learning  was 
ever  commended  by  the  mouth  of  Christ '  [c] ;  '  And  moreover  I  further 
forget  [i.  e.  cannot  remember],  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  my  five  wits  goes, 
that  learning,'  etc.  [a].  The  B-text  has  but  one  line  (10. 442),  viz. '  Learning 
was  then  little  commended  by  Christ's  mouth.' 

(b.  10.  438.)    '  Therefore  let  us  continue  to  live  with  wicked  men 

(^r,  as  wicked  men  do) ;  I  believe  few  are  good.'  This  is  not  a  very 
proper  sentiment ;  but  it  is  hardly  William's  own.  He  is  following  up  a 
particular  line  of  argument,  which,  in  the  C-text,  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Recklessness, 

(b.  10.  439.)  '  For  when  the  word  "  must "  comes  forward,  there  is 

nothing  for  it  but  to  suffer.'  A  proverbial  expression ;  we  now  say — '  What 
can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured.'  The  mixture  of  Latin  and  Old  French 
is  curious.  The  spelling  qant  for  quant  was  common;  see  Burgu/s 
Glossaire.  Ny  was  written  for  ny.  Ad  should  rather  be  aty  the  old 
spelling  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  indie,  of  avoir j  at  being  for  habeL  It  is 
now  written  a,  except  in  the  phrase  y  al  il,  which  is  ridiculously  written 
y  a-t'il,  as  if  the  /  belonged  to  nothing.  Indeed,  many  still  believe  that 
the  /  is  '  inserted  for  euphony,'  though  why  a  /  is  more '  euphonious '  than 
another  letter,  they  cannot  tell  us.    The  whole  line  becomes,  in  modem 
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spelling— For,  'qoand  oportei  vicnt  en  place,  il  n'y  a  que  patV    See  a 
similar  French  proverb  in  Pass.  xiv.  205,  206. 

In  a  short  poem  on  Grammatical  Rules,  printed  in  Reliquiae  Antiquae, 
ii  14,  we  find  the  proverb  again  in  the  form  following : — 
'And,  when  opartet  cums  in  plas, 
Thou  knawys  miserere  has  no  gras.* 
/YTt,  The  quotation  is  from  Mark  xiii.  9,  il. 

280.  Conclude^  refute  [c,  b] ;  answere^  reply  to  [a].  In  the  Examination 
of  W.  Thorpe,  printed  in  Wordsworth's  Ecd.  Biog.  i.  266,  we  read — *  In 
all  those  temptations  Christ  concluded  \ht  fiend,  and  withstood  him.'  Cf. 
Ps.  cxviii.  46  (Vulgate). 

287.  Thai  euere  man  wiste^  that  ever  man  knew  [c] ;  and  highest  of  the 
four  [b,  a].  By  'the  four '  is  meant  the  four  chief 'Latin  Fathers  ;'  see 
Pass.  xxiL  269,  and  the  note. 

288.  St  Augustine  did  not  say  this  '  in  a  sermon,'  but  in  his  Confessions. 
The  passage  runs  thus—'  Surgunt  indocti  et  coelum  rapiunt,  et  nos  cum 
doctrinis  nostris  sine  corde,  ecce  ubi  uolutamur  in  came  et  sanguine ; '  S. 
Aug.  Confess.  Lib.  viii.  c.  8 ;  ed.  Migne,  vol.  32,  col.  757.  Cf.  Mat.  xi.  12 ; 
xxi.  31.  The  spelling  fV&V/t  occurs  in  several  MSS.,  and  Ducange  gives 
idioitis  as  well  as  idiota.  See  Idiot  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary.  The 
Greek  Iduvnyc  meant  a  private  person,  one  not  in  public  life ;  and  secondly, 
an  uneducated  person.  It  is  used  here  in  the  latter  sense.  Thus — '  images 
be  the  laymen's  books,  and  pictures  are  the  Scripture  of  idiots  and  simple 
persons ; '  Homilies :  Against  Perils  of  Idolatry. 

294.  '  And  ignorant  true-hearted  labourers  and  land-tilling  people '  [c] ; 
'  Cobblers  and  shepherds  \pr  sewers,  i.  e.  men  who  sew,  A'text\  such 
ignorant  fellows '  [b].  The  word  soware  is  given  as  a  variation  of '  sewstare 
or  sowstare,  sutrix '  in  the  Prompt.  Parv,  We  have  had  the  verb  sewen^ 
to  sew,  in  Pass.  ix.  8,  lo.  Thus  souter  ( »  Lat  sutor)  is  equivalent  to  sewer 
{jtp6m  A.S.  siowian). 

r/295,  Persenj  pierce,  force  their  way  into;  cf.  Mat  xi.  12.    A  pater* 
noster^  just  one  short  prayer. 

Dr.  Rock  says — 'That  the  souls  of  the  good  are  carried  to  heaven 
instantly  after  death,  is  a  truth  expressed  repeatedly  in  our  old  literature ; ' 
Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  204. 

Here  ends  A.  Pass.  xi.   For  notes  to  A.  Faee.  zil.,  see  p.  164. 

298,  The  reyue.    Comp.  Chaucer,  Prol.  587-622,  especially  1.  602— 
'Ther  couthe  no  man  bringe  him  in  arrerage.' 

302.  '  As  clerks  of  holy  church,  who  ought  to  keep  and  save  unlearned 
people  in  true  belief,  and  give  them  (things)  in  their  need '  [c] ;  '  As  clerks 
of  holy  church,  who  keep  Christ's  treasure,  that  is  to  say,  man's  soul,  in 
order  to  save  it,'  etc  [b].  Cf.  B.  xv.  491. 

Here  ends  B.  Paes.  x.  For  notes  to  B.  zL  1-85,  see  notes  to 
IL  163-187  above,  pp.  167, 168. 
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NOTES  TO  A.  PASSUS   XII;  (not  in  C,  B.) 

1.  This  twelfth  Passas  is  very  scarce.  Of  IL  1-19  thoe  are  bat  three 
copies  extant,  of  IL  20-88  but  two,  and  of  the  ranainder,  bat  one.  If 
IL  99-103  are  not  William's,  I  sappose  they  are  John  Bat's,  who  certainly 
added  twelve  lines  after  L  105. ;  see  footnote  to  p.  331  of  the  text. 

6.  '  It  woald  please  you  to  lean,  bat  displease  yoa  to  stady ; '  i.  e.  you  do 
not  mind  learning  when  you  can  be  told  a  thing,  bat  yoa  are  too  lazy  to 
find  oat  by  yourself.    This  state  of  mind  is  still  comnMHi. 

7.  '  Yoa  woald  like  to  know  all  that  I  know,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retail  it 
toothers.' 

8.  ^  In  order,  perhaps,  to  qaestion  so  many  people  in  a  presamptoous 
manner,  that  it  might  tarn  to  harm  as  regards  me,  and  as  r^ards 
Theology  also.  If  I  knew  for  certain  that  you  would  do  according  to  my 
teaching,  I  would  explain  all  you  ask  me.' 

14,  15.  '  That  he  should  not  shew  it  me,  unless  I  should  be  shriven  by 
natural  chief  Wisdom,  and  christened  in  a  font.'    Somewhat  obscure. 

18.  Defendethy  forbids  ;  as  in  C.  iv.  68  (B.  iii.  64  ;  A  iii.  55). 

19.  '  Vidi  praeuaricantes,  et  tabescebam :  quia  eloquia  tua  non  costo- 
dierunt ; '  Ps.  cxvilL  158  (Vulgate).  It  is  clear  that  William  translates 
tabescebam  as  if  it  were  tacebctm;  see  L  20. 

22.  See  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

28.  '  What  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for  an 
answer;'  Bacon's  Essays,  i.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that 
Christ  did  not  deem  Pilate  deserving  of  an  answer. 

33.  Alluding  to  A.  xi.  286,  where  William  says  that  Christ  never  com- 
mended '  Cleigy ; '  accordingly,  Clergy  now  retorts,  saying  ironically,  '  I 
am  such  as  he  says,'  i.e.  I  am  not  to  be  commended ;  and  dedines  to  say 
more. 

34.  This  skile  y-sheued^  shewed  (me)  this  reason. 
36.  This  resembles  the  line— 

Creptest  into  a  caban  *  for  colde  of  thi  nayles ;  A.  iii.  184. 

39.  'To  be  her  servant,  if  I  might,  for  ever  after.'  We  often  find 
moste  »  might ;  thus  mygkte  (C.  v.  107)  is  written  for  fiwste  (B.  iv.  112  ; 
A.  iv.  99). 

40.  With  thcdy  on  the  condition  that.  Me  wisse^  instruct  me.  Were^ 
might  be,  was. 

42.  Lowy  laughed.  Louche  (Rawl.  MS.),  written  for  kutghte^  i.e. 
caught,  seized ;  see  IL  55,  96. 

49.  '  She  called,  to  shew  me  the  way,  a  young  chorister  named  omnia^ 
probated  Clerioun  is  Chaucer's  cUrgeotiy  Cant  Tales,  Group  B.  1693 ;  see 
my  note  on  the  line,  in  The  Prioresses  Tale,  etc.,  ed.  for  the  Clarendon 
Press.    '  Omnia  probate  ;  quod  bonum  est  tenete  ; '  i  Thess.  v.  2i» 

56.  Laughte  oure  leue^  took  our  leave ;  cf.  A  iii  26. 

58.  This  line  has  occurred  before ;  A  Prol.  62  (B.  Prol.  65  ;  C.  i.  63). 

69,  A'Jyngrid^  of-hungred^  extremely  hungry.    Cf.  1.  63, 
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67.  Hentethj  seizeth.    Cf. — *  a  feyntise  me  hente,*  A.  v.  5,  6. 

80.  'Whence  he  had  come,  and  whither  he  meant  to  go.' 

82.  *  My  name  is  Fever  ;  on  the  fourth  day  I  am  always  thirsty.'  An 
allusion  to  the  so-called  quartan  fever,  which  'grieueth  from  the  fourth 
daye  to  the  fourth  daye  ; '  see  Batman  upon  Bartholome,  lib.  vii.  c.  40 — 
*  Of  the  fieauer  quartane,  his  signes  and  remedies.' 

So  also  quotidian  is  a  daily  fever ;  and  tertian  one  that  recurs  every 
third  day.    See  U.  84  and  85. 

86.  Letteres  offyf,  i.  e.  a  letter  belonging  to  Life,  directed  to  Life,  or 
(as  we  should  now  say)  a  letter  for  Life.  Fever  is  bringing  a  letter  from 
his  master  Death,  to  tell  Life  that  he  must  die ;  cf.  C.  xxiii.  168-179. 
Letteres  =  a  letter ;  see  note  to  B.  ix.  38,  p.  140. 

88.  '  If  r  might  do  so,  God  knows  I  should  like  to  go  your  way  ; '  i.  e. 
to  accompany  you.    Here  the  Ingilby  MS.  suddenly  ends. 

91.  '  Thou  wilt  tumble  as  if  caught  in  a  pit-fall,  if  thou  follow  my  track.' 
Tomblest  is  the  present  used  for  the  future,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Trepget 
is  the  Fr.  trebuchet^  from  the  O.  Fr.  tresbucher^  to  overthrow.  Cotgrave 
gives — *'  Trebucket^  m.  a  pit-£Edl  for  birds  ;  a  pit,  with  a  trap-door,  for  wild 
beasts ;  also,  a  pair  of  gold  weights ;  also,  an  old  fashioned  engine  of 
wood,  from  which  great  and  battering  stones  were  most  violently  thrown.' 
Halliwell  gives  the  spelling  trepeget.  For  *  Trase  (i)  a  trace,  path ;  (2)  a 
track,'  see  Halliwell. 

92.  Wrotfij^  (in  MS.)  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  worthy  which  the  scribe 
might  not  have  understood,  as  it  is  a  rather  uncommon  word.  Worth  » 
shall  be ;  see  the  Glossary.  The  reading  wrou^  is  impossible,  because 
the  future  tense  is  absolutely  required.  The  sense  is — *  man's  joy  shall  be 
no  greater  than  he  deserves  (by  his  life)  here.' 

96.  Lauith  (in  MS.)  is  for  taught^  caught,  taken  up.  Z>^/A»  light,  i.  e. 
heaven.  Loking  of  an  eye^  glance  of  an  eye ;  i.  e.  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ;  dL  i  Cor.  xv.  52. 

99.  The  sense  is — '  Will  (the  author)  knew  by  intuition—thou  knowest 
well  the  truth — that  this  speech  was  unmediate,  and  made  great  haste, 
and  wrought  that  which  is  here  written,  and  other  works  too,  concerning 
Piers  the  Pk>wman,'  etc.  If  11.  99-103  are  genuine,  then  we  must  regard 
the  mention  of  his  death  as  a  mere  flourish ;  but  they  are  probably  spurious, 
and  added  by  one  John  But,  who  avowedly  added  some  lines  at  the  end 
of  the  copy  in  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentions 
Rich.  II.  as  being  still  alive.  If  so,  then  they  express  John  But's  belief  that 
the  author  was  dead,  as  to  which  he  must  have  been  (at  the  time)  mistaken. 
Possibly  the  author's  real  name  and  position  were  no  better  known  in  his 
own  time  than  they  are  now. 

^^  Here  the  A-tezt  ends ;  the  notes  pass  on  to  C.  zii.  804. 

904.  *•  Homo  proponit,  sed  Deus  disponit ; '  De  Imitatione  Christi,  lib.  i. 
c  19.  The  proverb  is  quoted  again.  Pass,  xxiii.  34.  The  attribution  of  it  to 
Plato  is  probably  a  mistake ;  the  obvious  source  of  it  is — *•  Cor  hominis 
disponit  uiam  suam ;  sed  Domini  est  dirigere  gressus  eius  ; '  Prov.  xvi.  9. 

310.  ' ""  Yea,  £uewell,  Phip ! "  quoth  Childishness.'    Here  fauntelet  - 
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a  little  child  [c],  which  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  fauntelte  «  childishness 
[b].  Childishness  is  here  introduced  in  opposition  to  Elde  (old  age), 
1.  1 88.  Elde  gives  the  poet  good  advice,  but  Recklessness  (1.  195)  and 
Childishness  tell  him  to  despise  that  advice,  which,  for  a  time,  he  does. 
Moreover,  Childishness  dismisses  the  good  advice  of  Elde  in  the  most 
flippant  and  contemptuous  manner,  viz.  by  the  expression — '  Well,  farewell, 
Phip  [sparrow] ! '  i.  e.  good  bye  to  you,  be  off !  you  may  go !  Compare  the 
phrase — '  Go  fJEuewell,  feldefare!'  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  5513,  which 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  context;  see  also  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Cress,  iii.  861 — '  The  harme  is  done,  and  iarewel  feldefare.' 
So  also  in  the  Cant.  Tales — 

Axi^/arewel,  al  the  reuel  is  ago ;  1.  115 16. 
The  pot  to-breketh,  and  faretvei,  al  is  go  ;  1.  16376. 
By  consulting  all  these  passages,  it  will  be  found  that '  farewel '  was  used 
much  as  we  should  use  the  phrase — ^  it*s  all  over,  and  it's  of  no  good  to 
talk  about  it'  *  Farewel,  feldefiare '  was  marked  by  Tyrwhitt  as  a  phrase 
not  understood  by  him,  but  it  is  clearly  an  ironical  way  of  dismissii^  a 
profitless  or  unpleasant  subject.  The  fieldfare  visits  England  in  the  winter, 
from  November  to  April ;  its  departure  is  therefore  observed  with  pleasure, 
as  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  milder  weather.  See  Hazlitt's  Eng.  Prov. 
p.  128. 

Fyppe  or  fhtppe  is  for  PhiPy  the  contracted  form  of  Philip ;  see  note  to 
B.  XV.  119. 


NOTES  JO  C.  PASSUS  XIII.    (B.  Pass.  XL  43-277.) 
The  reflsrenoes  within  a  parentheaiB  reifer  to  the  B-text. 

13.  I.  (11.  43.)  EySy  an  interjection  denoting  astonishment,  answering 
nearly  to  our '  eh ! '  It  is  spelt  ey  in  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  C.  T.  3766, 
10165.    Cf.  G. «. 

2.  (11. 44.)  For  welthej  etc. ;  because  Wealth  does  all  that  he  pleases 
[c] ;  but  in  [b]  we  have— y&r  wille  to  haue  his  lykynge^  in  order  for  Will 
to  have  his  pleasure.  And  here  Will  may  either  denote  the  mind's 
desire,  or  the  poet  himself,  with  reference  to  his  name  of*  Will.'  The  latter 
interpretation  suits  the  context  very  well ;  see  x^  in  1. 41,  mj'  in  1. 42,  and  nu 
again  in  1.  45  of  the  B-text. 

(II.  46.)  WynteTy  years.  It  is  well  known  that  our  ancestors  com- 
monly calculated  by  winters,  as  being,  to  them,  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  year  to  provide  for.  See  numberless  instances  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

And  afyfte  more,  and  a  fifth  (year)  besides.  That  is,  the  poet  was  45 
years  old,  as  he  again  tells  us  in  B.  xii.  3.  Taking  A.  D.  1377  as  the  date 
of  the  B-text  (see  Pref.  B.  pp.  ii-v),  we  thus  get  A.  D.  1332  as  the  year  of 
his  birth. 

Observe  that  the  next  line  (L  47)  of  [b]  corresponds  to  C.  xii.  312. 
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4.  (11.  52.)  In  the  C-text,  we  must  suppose  that  Lust-of-the-£yes  ad- 
dresses Recklessness  in  1. 4,  but  in  1.  5  turns  to  the  poet  and  addresses  him 
in  a  like  strain.  WiUiam  has,  at  the  moment,  identified  his  opinions  with 
those  of  Recklessness,  whose  arguments  he  for  the  time  adopts.  See  the 
speeches  of  Recklessness  in  C.  xii.  195-197,  200-309,  and  observe  that  he 
is  mentioned  by  name  in  C.  xii.  274  and  283.  The  B-text  is  clearer, 
because  no  mention  is  made  of  Recklessness  after  1.  40. 

6.  (11.  52.)  Here,  to  come  to  good  means  to  arrive  at  the  possession  of 
property,  to  acquire  wealth.  Morally  speaking,  it  would  be  a  '  going  to 
the  bad.'  With  reference  to  confession  XoJriarSy  see  notes  to  Pass.  iv.  38, 
p.  41,  and  vii.  120,  p.  78. 

9.  Fratemite.  This  alludes  to  the  '  letters  of  fraternity  *  or '  provincial 
letters.'    See  notes  to  Pass.  iv.  67 ;  x.  342,  343  ;  pp.  42,  130. 

11.  Pol  by  poly  head  by  head ;  i.  e.  severally,  separately.  Each  sinner 
who  had  made  the  proper  payment  would  have  a  separate  mass  said  for 
his  benefit 

21.  *That  desireth  the  widow,  only  to  be  married  to  her  wealth'  [c]  ; 
'  That  marry  no  widows,  except  in  order  to  command  (///.  wield)  their 
goods '  [b].  We  frequently  find  similiar  charges  against  the  friars.  See 
Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  pp.  331,  332 ;  Jack  Upland,  sectt.  16,  17 ; 
Wyclif  s  Works,  iii.  374, 

(ij.  77.)    Co^^ix^/^/K^^^^,  i.  e.  catechumens.    In  Hook's  Church 

Dictionary  we  find — '  Catechumens;  a  name  given,  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  to  the  Jews  or  Gentiles  who  were  being  prepared  and  in- 
structed to  receive  baptism,'  etc.    See  the  whole  article. 

(i  I.  81.)    I  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  quotation  'sola  contritio,' 

etc.  Chaucer  has  the  same  remark.  'I  say  that  contrition  sometime 
deliveieth  man  fro  sinne,'  etc. ;  Pers.  Tale,  Prima  Pars  Penitentiae.  Cf. 
Ps.  xxxii.  5 ;  i  John  i.  9. 

(11.  82.)  See  B.  XV.  448-450,  and  note  to  B.  x.  350.   See  John  iii.  5. 

24.  Love  and  Loyalty  are  mentioned,  as  persons,  in  Pass.  v.  36,  156; 
since  which  we  have  had  no  more  mention  of  them.  In  this  line  Loyalty 
is  suddenly  brought  before  us  again,  without  any  introduction.  'Then 
laughed  Loyalty,  because  I  frowned  upon  the  friar'  [c];  or^  'And 
Loyalty  looked  on  me,  and  I  frowned  afterwards '  [b]. 

30.  The  expression  and  saue  onliche prestes  means  that  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  duty  of  publicly  rebuking  sinners  is  in  the  case  of  priests  who 
have  learnt  the  existence  of  sins  in  the  course  of  confessions  made  to  them. 
See  note  below,  to  B.  xi.  92,  p.  168.    Cf.  Ps.  xlix.  21  (Vulgate). 

(11.  87.)   It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  support  the  duty,  of  rebuking 

sinning  brethren  publicly,  from  St.  Peter's  epistles,  but  our  author  may 
have  been  thinking  rather  of  certain  passages  in  those  of  St.  Paul ;  espe- 
cially Gal.  ii.  II,  I  Tim.  v.  20,  Titus  i.  13,  ii.  15.  Or,  indeed,  the  reference 
to  St.  Peter  may  very  easily  point  to  St.  Paul's  open  rebuke  of  him;  Gal. 
ii.  II.  The  text  *non  oderis'  is  from  Levit.  xix.  17 — *  Non  oderis 
fratrem  tuum  in  corde  tuo,  sed  publice  argue  eum,  ne  habeas  super  illo 
peccatum.' 
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It  is  particulariy  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  pun  upon  the  wor^./ratres. 
Literally,  it  means  brethren^  but  our  author  tells  us  plainly  that  it  also 
m&6jasjfriarss  see  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  75,  and  observe  L  90  [b]  below. 

31.  Here  William  uses  the  counter  argument  'But  they  (the friars) 
will  quote  a  text  to  a  different  effect,  viz.  Mat.  vii.  i.' 

32.  Loyalty  replies — '  Of  what  use  then  were  the  law,  if  no  man  ever 
reproved  falsehood  and  deceit  ?  Surely  it  was  for  some  good  reason  that 
the  apostle  said  non  oderis  frcUrem! 

Lyfy  a  living  person,  a  man.  Vndertake,  rebuked,  reproved.  This  sense 
is  required  by  the  context,  and  is  justified  by  our  author's  use  of  vnder^ 
nymeth  in  the  same  sense,  HbaXoirepravethy  in  B.  v.  115 ;  since  nyme  and 
i€ike  are  words  of  the  same  power  and  sense. 

William  is  verbally  wrong  in  using  the  word  '  apostle '  here,  since  the 
text  occurs  in  Levit.  xix.  17,  as  above  noted ;  but  perhaps  he  considered 
that  St.  Paul  practically  quoted  that  text  in  i  Tim.  v.  20,  which  bears  the 
very  same  sense,  though  worded  differently. 

(il,  92.)      Licitum^  permitted.     The  argument  is— every  law 

permits  laymen  to  speak  the  truth  openly  in  all  cases  ;  but  parsons  and 
priests  must  not  utter  '  tales,'  i.  e.  matters  recounted  to  them  in  confession. 
At  first  sight,  this  looks  like  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  author  was  himself  a  layman  ;  but  it  is  clearly  meant  that  the 
clergy  were  likewise  permitted  to  speak  freely,  with  the  sole  exception  that 
they  must  not  utter  sins  admitted  to  them  in  the  confessional.  And  the 
reader  will  further  observe  the  advice  in  11.  36-39,  and  the  argument,  in 
1.  34,  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  friars  were  so  notorious  that  it  could  not  be 
wrong  to  speak  against  them.  We  must  not  lay  stress  upon  the  three 
lines  in  B.  xi.  92-94,  apart  from  their  context,  but  fairly  read  and  ponder 
the  whole  of  that  Text. 

(11.  96.)    Andy  if.    'Even  though  the  recital  were  true,  if  it 

touched  upon  sinful  conduct.' 

46.  The  Vulgate  version  has—*  Multi  enim  sunt  uocati,  pauciv^TO  electi ; ' 
Mat.  xxii.  1-13. 

Mangerie^  a  feast ;  lit  an  eating.  Wyclif  uses  the  very  same  word  with 
respect  to  this  same  parable  of  the  Great  Supper ;  Works,  i.  4.  The  word 
occurs  at  least  thrice  in  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn ;  11.  345, 434,464. 

61.  Holy-church,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  introduced  as  a  person  in 
Pass.  ii.  72,  and  was  made  to  say,  in  the  next  line — 

Mch  vnderfeng  \^  formest  *  and  fre  man  )ie  made.* 

With  respect  to  11.  53-73,  Whitaker  remarks — *the  best  theology  of 
modem  times  will  scarcely  furnish  a  better  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  election  and  reprobation,  than  this  admirable  passage.'  For 
the  quotations,  see  Isaiah  Iv.  i  ;  Mat.  xvi.  16. 

61.  This  is  one  of  the  frequent  allusions  which  shew  that  William  was 
familiar  with  legal  matters.  The  reference  is  to  the  legal  condition  of 
*  villeins,'  which  is  illustrated  by  Littleton's  Book  of  Tenures,  sect.  172-208. 
There  were  two  principal  classes  of  villeins,  viz.  '  villeins  in  gross,'  who 
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were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  coclid  be  scdd  by  their  lords ;  and  a  rather 
higher  class,  named  'villeins  regardant,'  here  referred  to,  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  and  specially  engaged  in  agriculture.  '  These  were  in 
a  better  condition  than  villeins  in  gross,  were  allowed  many  indulgences, 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  a  limited  kind  of  property ;  yet  the  law  held  that 
the  person  and  property  of  the  villein  belonged  entirely  to  his  lord,  the 
rule  being  the  same  as  that  in  the  Roman  law,  that  whatever  was  acquired 
through  the  slave  was  acquired  by  the  lord ; '  English  Cyclopaedia,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  s.  v.  Villein.    See  also  Bruce,  ed.  Skeat,  i.  229-274. 

73.  See  Ps.  adiv.  9  (Vulgate). 

74.  Bawy  an  expression  of  great  contempt,  used  again  in  Pass.  xxii.  398. 
It  is  clearly  the  word  which  is  spelt  buf  in  Chaucer's  Sompnours  Tale, 
Group  D,  1.  1934 ;  and  it  was  obviously  intended  to  express  contempt.  Cf. 
Mod.  £.^0^1/ 

75.  Troianus  means  Trajan.  In  B.  xi.  155,  we  are  expressly  referred  to 
the  Legenda  Sanctorum  for  the  story;  see  Caxton's  translation  of  the 
Golden  Legend,  fol.  Ixxxxvii.  Bacon  alludes  to  it  in  his  Advancement 
of  Learning,  ed.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  pp.  54,  55,  in  these  words : — '  On  the 
other  side,  how  much  Trajan's  virtue  and  government  was  admired  and 
renowned,  surely  no  testimony  of  grave  and  faithful  history  doth  more 
lively  set  forth,  than  that  legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  noted  for  the  extreme  hatred  he  bare  towards  all  heathen  ex- 
cellency ;  and  yet  he  is  reported,  out  of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trajan's 
moral  virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God  passionate  and  fervent  prayers  for 
the  delivery  of  his  soul  out  of  hell ;  and  to  have  obtained,  with  a  caveat 
that  he  should  make  no  more  such  petitions.'  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  adds  a 
note — '  This  story  is  told  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  life  by  Paulus  Dia- 
oonus,  c.  27,  and  in  that  by  Joannes  Diaconus,  lib.  ii.  c.  44 ;  and  is  referred 
to  by  Joannes  Damascenus,  De  iis  qui  in  Fide  Dormierunt,  c.  16.' 

87.  Sarrasyn^  Saracen,  Le.  unbeliever,  idolater.  In  B.  xi.  157,  he  is 
called  a  '  paynym  of  Rome.'  The  terms  Saracen  and  Pagan  were  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  Mahommedan,  and  it  was  a  universal  belief  with 
Christians  in  the  middle  ages  that  Mahommedans  were  idolaters.  Cf. 
Pass.  iv.  484,  xviii.  123,  132,  150-186. 

(11.  147.)    There  no  Mddyng  myghUy  where  no  prayer  could  do  so. 

Trajan  could  not  have  been  released  by  prayers  offered  in  the  usual 
manner ;  only  by  a  special  grace.    For  there  »  where^  cf.  B.xi.  160  below. 

88.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  inverted  comma  at  the  beginning  of 
this  line.  In  the  B-text  the  speedi  is  spoken  by  Loyalty,  and  extends  to 
163  lines,  ending  with  L  310.  In  the  C-text,  it  is  spoken  by  Recklessness, 
and  consists  of  no  less  than  288  lines,  ending  with  C.  xiv.  128. 

'  See,  ye  lords,  what  Loyalty  effected,  and  true  judgment  as  practised  by 
him '  [c] ;  '  See,  ye  lords,  what  Loyalty  did  with  respect  to  an  emperor 
of  Rome.'    On  this  use  of  ^,  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  78,  p.  1 1. 

(II.  164.)   'And  gave  it  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  to  teach  all  men.' 

See  the  note  on  took;  Pass.  iv.  47 ;  p.  41. 

92.  'As  for  Law  without  Loyalty  (L  e.  Truth),  stake  but  a  bean  on  it !' 
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[c] ;  *  As  for  Law  without  Love,  saith  Trajan,  stake  but  a  bean  on  it'  [bj. 
William  is  fond  of  this  theme ;  c£.  Pass.  iv.  447-450,  v.  144, 145,  156,  etc. 

93.  Seuene  ars,  seven  arts ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xii.  98,  p.  152. 

98.  See  i  John  iii.  14  (Vulgate). 

(11. 173.)  *  Should  each  of  them  love  the  other,  and  lend  to  them  (or 

give  to  them)  as  they  would  to  themselves.'  Z^ene,  lend,  give ;  not  ime^ 
believe,  as  that  would  make  nonsense. 

(II.  180.)    Surely  a  beautiful  Ime  ;  cf.  Mat.  xxv.  40.    See  C.  xii. 

121  below. 

103.  Carfuly  full  of  care,  wretched;  cf.  Pass.  xiL  42,  and  see  Luke 
xiv.  12. 

105.  MamkupeSy  courtesies,  honours,  compliments.  In  the  Ormulum,  L 
19014,  mannshipe  means  dignity.  InLayamon,  monscipe  occurs  repeatedly ; 
and  Sir  F.  Madden  remarks  (vol.  iii.  p.  439) — *  This  word  does  not  occur  in 
Bosworth*s  A.  S.  Dictionary,  although  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  it  did  not 
exist.  It  is  used  very  frequently  in  both  texts  of  Layamon,  and  its  usual 
meaning  undoubtedly  is  honors  worship^  dignity^  It  is  clear  that,  in  the 
present  passage,  the  sense  is  nearly  that  of  the  Lowland-Scotch  mensk  or 
mense  (which  see  in  Jamieson),  from  the  A.S.  menmsc^  humane. 

106.  In  [c],  for  is  a  conjunction,  meaning  because ;  in  [b],  it  is  the 
common  preposition. 

107.  That,  those  who  [c]  ;  who  [b]. 

109.  Blod'bre^^rerUy  brethren  by  blood ;  written  blody  brethereri  in  [b]. 
See  1.  115  below,  and  the  phrase  breiheren  as  of  0  blode  in  B.  xi.  193  ;  and 
see  note  to  Pass.  ix.  217  ;  p.  114. 

110.  Qtmsi  modo  geniti  was  a  fiuniliar  phrase,  and  used  as  a  name  for 
Low  Sunday,  or  the  octave  of  Easter,  because,  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  the 
Office  for  that  day  begins  with  the  text  i  Pet.  ii.  2  ;  viz.  *  quasi  modo 
geniti  infantes,  rationabilc  sine  dolo  lac  concupiscite.'  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster's MS.  adds  infantes^ 

HI.  Boieyfsynne  hit  make,  unless  sin  cause  it  to  be  so  [c]  ;  or,  unless 
sin  caused  it  to  be  so  [b] ;  cf.  Pass.  viii.  4,  28,  65.    See  John  viiL  34. 

112.  Me,  i.  e.  men,  people  ;  the  usual  indefinite  pronoun,  common  in 
Middle-English.  See  Morris,  Outlines  of  Eng.  Accidence,  p.  144,  note  i. 
Thus  me  calde  vs  ^  we  were  called.  The  B-text  has  the  form  men.  See 
note  to  B.  x.  192,  p.  154. 

Considering  that  William  had  no  access  to  a  concordance,  he  is  remark- 
ably correct  in  his  argument  The  phrase  '  children  of  men  *  occurs  19 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  but,  in  the  New,  not  at  all ;  whilst  *  children 
of  God '  occurs  10  times  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  once  in  the  Old. 

116.  'Therefore  let  us  love  (one  another)  as  dear  children,  and  give  to 
them  that  need  '  [c] ;  *  Therefore  let  us  love  as  dear  brethren  ought  to  do, 
and  let  each  man  smile  upon  another ;  and,  out  of  what  each  man  can 
spare,  let  him  give  help  where  it  is  necessary '  [b]. 

117.  *  For  we  shall  all  (depart)  hence.'    See  Gal.  vi.  2. 

(11.  207.)     *  For  no  man  knows  how  nigh  is  the  time  for  him  to  be 

taken  away  from  both  (property  and  skill).    Therefore  let  no  living  being 
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blame  another,  thoi^h  he  know  more  Latin,  nor  reprove' him  foully,  since 
there  is  none  faultless.' 

(II.  3i6.)  '  For  it  is  very  long  before  logic  can  explain  thoroughly 

a  moral  discourse.'  Lessoun  seems  to  mean  a  Messon '  taken  out  of  the 
Legenda  Sanctorum.  To  assoilU  is  to  resolve,  explain,  answer,  satisfy,  etc. ; 
lit.  to  absolve ;  see  asoiUde  in  C.  xiii.  137  below. 

137.  '  And  God  quickly  made  answer  with  respect  to  the  desire  of  each 
of  them'  [c] ;  '  And  God  quickly  answered,  and  followed  (i.e.  acceded  to) 
the  wish  of  each '  [b].    See  Luke  x.  40,  43. 

—  (11.  245.)  Mathew,  A  mistake  ;  St.  Matthew  does  not  mention 
them ;  see  Luke  x.  40-42. 

146.  Kynde,  natural  vigour.  In  The  Book  of  Quinte  Essence,  ed. 
Fumivall,  p.  i,  we  have  the  expression — '  how  )»at  olde  men,  and  feble  in 
fynde,  myne  be  resioridJ  It  is  rather  odd  that  so  much  virtue  should  here 
be  attributed  to  walnuts,  but  it  was  no  doubt  a  common  belief.  It  is 
sufficiently  verified  by  the  words  of  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  283 ;  where,  speaking  'of  nuttes,  great  and 
smale,'  he  says — *•  The  walnut  and  the  banocke  be  of  one  operacyon.  They 
be  tarde  and  slow  of  digestyon,  yet  they  doth  comforte  the  brayn  if  the 
pyth  or  skyn  be  pylled  of  and  than  they  be  nutrytyue.  Fylberdes  be 
better  than  hasell  nuttes ;  yf  they  be  newe,  and  taken  from  the  tree,  and 
the  skyn  or  the  pyth  fmlled  of  they  be  nutrytyue^  &•  doth  increase  fatnes* 
A  banocke,  by  the  way,  is  the  West-of-£ngIand  bannut.  Halliwell  says— 
the  growing  tree  is  called  a  bannut  tree,  but  the  converted  timber 
walnut.*  An  explanation  given  me  in  Shropshire  affords  a  further  light.  I 
was  told  that  a  bannut  was  the  ordinary  walnut  such  as  is  commonly  seen 
there,  but  a  walnut  was  a  similar  nut  of  a  larger  size,  imported  from 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  derivation  of  the  word. 

151.  Drat,  a  contracted  form  of  dredeth  [b]. 

(11.  262.)  Salomon,    But,  strictly  speaking,  the  text  (Prov.  xxx. 

8)  is  not  Solomon's ;  it  occurs  in  the  proverbs  of  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh  ;  Prov. 

XXX.  I. 

(II.  265.)  The  text  in  St.  Luke  is — '  Adhuc  unum  dbi  deest :  omnia 

quaecunque  habes  uende,  et  da  pauperibus ; '  Lu.  xviii.  22.  William  really 
quotes  the  parallel  passage,  in  Mat.  xix.  21.  He  seems  to  have  observed 
the  mistake,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  C-text. 

(II.  27a)  Sec  Ps.  xxxvi.  25  (Vulgate) ;  Mat.  xvii.  20 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 1 

(Vulgate). 

(II.  277.)  Andthei  her  deuoir  dede,  if  they  did  their  duty.   William 

refers  us  to  Ps.  xlii.  i  (Vulgate),  i.e.  to  Ps.  xliii.  i  (A.  V.),  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  connected  with  the  subject.  But  no  doubt  he  meant  us 
to  consider  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  Psalm,  which  has  language 
suitable  for  priests  in  verses  3  and  4,  and  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  reliance 
upon  God's  protecting  care. 

0"  Along  izuMortionhere  in  theC-tezt ;  B.  U.  SI78oorrespond8to 
C.  xiv.  lOL 

159, 166, 170,  Mat.  xix.  29,  21 ;  Luke  xiv.  33. 
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173.  {not  in  b.)  Paetes,  The  poets  (or  rather  authors)  here  mentioned 
are  merely  named  at  random,  just  as  in  Pass.  xv.  19a  It  would  be  useless 
to  point  out  what  these  authors  have  really  said  in  praise  of  poverty. 
Consult  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Porfirie  (^course  represents  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopber  Pozphyrius 
(died  A.D.  306),  many  of  whose  works  are  extant. 

175.  Tullius^  Le.  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  TholomeuSy  i.e.  Ptolemaeus  the 
astronomer  (floruit  A.D.  150-160},  author  of  the  Almagest,  etc.  Chaucer 
(C.  T.  5906)  dtes  a  passage  which  may  very  well  be  the  one  here  intended. 

179, 180.  Cf.  John  xii.  24.  '  Unless  the  seed  that  is  sown  die  in  the 
slot^h  {or  mould),  no  blade  will  ever  spring  up,  nor  any  ear  of  com  harden 
to  grain  upon  the  straw.'  Palsgrave  has — '  Sfiyre  of  come,  barbe  du  bU* 
^  Spyre  of  come  or  herbe,  Hastuiaj*  Prompt  Parv.  Spike  is  the  Lat. 
spiccij  an  ear  of  com  ;  c£  I  eel.  spik^  a  spike,  a  sprig.  To  cume  is  to  form 
grain,  to  granulate  ;  cf.  G.  komen  ;  see  Rob.  of  GL,  ed.  Heame,  p.  49a 

187.  '  Are  more  seasonable  and  hardier  (lit.  tougher)  for  man's  behoofl' 
William's  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farmer ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  passages  that  prove  him  to  have  been  qualified  to  sing  of 
'ThePlowman,' 

188.  Observe  with  -*  against,  as  in  I.  192.  Mowe  nomkt,  may  not 
endure,  cannot  hold  out. 

192.  '  Cannot  so  well  hold  out  against  th^  frost,  in  the  open  field,  if  it 
freeze  long.' 

193,  194.  Tkaty  they  that  IVortA  alowed  of^  will  be  approved  by. 
The  whole  passage  is  good. 

204-207.  This  passage  is  the  only  incomplete  one  in  the  C-text  Line 
206  is  from  the  Ilchester  MS.,  and  is  incomplete  because  the  rats  have 
eaten  the  end  of  it  The  missing  portion  must  have  been  like  what  I  have 
supplied  within  square  brackets.  The  sense  is^'For  Christ  said  to  His 
saints,  that  for  His  sake  suffered  poverty,  penance,  and  persecution  of 
body,  (they)  shall  have  the  more  honour  for  their  reward,  and  be  esteemed 
more  worthy  than  angels  ;  in  their  affliction,  He  greeted  them  in  this  wise, 
viz.  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.'  It  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noted  that,  in  our  author,  as  in  Hampole,  the  word  anger  means  affliction 
or  distress,  and  just  answers  to  the  Latin  tristitia*    See  John  xvL  20. 

209.  IVyrdeSf  weirds,  fates,  destinies. 

211.  Foul  toT/mame,  evil '  to-name,'  evil  nickname;  alluding  to  the  word 
stulte  below.  Stratmann  gives  three  examples  of  toname,  as  meaning 
cognomens  viz.  Wycl.  Ecclus.  xlvii.  19;  Manning,  L  7000;   Layamon, 

1.  9383. 

212.  'And  that  his  spirit  shall  depart  hence,  and  his  wealth  remain 
behind.'    See  bikefen  in  Stratmann. 

215.  Here  the  person  is  changed,  from  the  third  to  the  second.  '  Thou 
that  art  so  loath  to  leave  that  which  thou  must  needs  leave.'  See  Luke 
xii.  20.  The  whole  text  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  7  (Vulgate)  is — ^  Thesauriiat^  et 
ignorat  cui  congregabit  ea.' 

216,  217.  Unredy,  void  of  counsel,  improvident    iEthelred  was  named 
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the  Unready  because  he  was  void  of  counsel  and  imprudent ;  from  A.S. 
unrdd,  bad  advice.  The  sense  is— 'an  improvident  reeve  shall  spend 
what  thou  leavest ;  (he  shall  spend)  in  a  moment  that  (wealth)  in  which 
many  a  moth  was  master  ; '  i.  e.  in  which  many  a  moth  revelled.  Cf.  B.  x. 
562.  Mynte-whiUy  a  moment ;  this  form  is  dearly  due  to  the  confusion 
between  mite  and  minute^  on  which  see  Way's  note  to  '  Mynute,  myte, 
minuium '  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  340.  See  also  Pass.  xiv.  200,  where  the 
B-text  (xi.  372)  has  tmnuU-whiU,  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
m£ies  are  called  mints  m  the  West  of  England. 

218.  Vpholderes^  dealers  in  second-hand  articles,  as  in  Pass.  vii.  374 ;  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  MS.  has  Vpkolsters.  The  huly  the  hill ;  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  means  Comhill ;  cf.  Pass.  vi.  i  ;  Liber  Albus,  p.  624. 

221.  Pees-coddes^  pods  of  peas.  Pere-tonettes^  evidently  pears  that  were 
soon  ripe.  '  In  July  come  .  .  .  early  peares,  and  plummes  in  fruit, 
girifiitings^  quadlins ; '  Bacon,  Essay  46.  The  getmiting  is  an  early  apple. 
Cotgrave  has — '  Pomme  de  S.  Jean,  S.  John's  apple,  a  kind  of  a  soon-ripe 
sweeting;'  and  again — ^Hastiveau,  a  hasting  apple  or  peare;'  and — 
'  Hastivel,  as  Hastiveau ;  or,  a  soon-ripe  apple,  called  the  St.  John's  apple' 
P.  Lacroix  (Manners,  Customs,  etc.  during  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  116)  tells 
us  that,  in  the  13th  century,  one  of  the  best  esteemed  pears  was  the 
hastiveau^  which  was  'an  early  sort,  and  no  doubt  the  golden  pear  now 
called  St.  Jean.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  term  tonette  (and  probably 
genniting)  is  ultimately  derived  from /f^m,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  St 
John's  day,  June  24.    Cf.  F.  Jeannot  {O.Y.Jeannet)  as  a  diminutive  iAJean. 

222.  '  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten  ; '  Heywood's  Proverbs. 

224.  *  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; '  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  54. 

229.  Wose^  i.  e.  ooze,  slime,  mud.  It  occurs  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  ed. 
Fuinivall,  1. 1742.    And  see  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  532,  note  3. 

290.  '  So  out  of  riches,  (heaped)  upon  riches,  arise  all  vices.' 

232.  Worth  fygge^  will  lie  down ;  will  be  '  laid '  by  its  own  over-weight. 

244.  Nus  horde  holdynge^  his  close  keeping  (of  his  wealth),  his  parsi- 
monious grasping,  his  '  dosefistedness.' 

246.  '  See  how  money  has  (often)  purchased  both  fair  mansions  and,  at 
the  same  time,  terror ;  money,  which  is  the  root  of  robbers ;  I  mean,  the 
riches  that  is  kept  within-doors.'  The  sense  is  clear,  but  the  construction 
is  very  awkward.  K  place  often  means  a  manor-house  or  squire's  mansion, 
as  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas,  first  stanza.  Money  is  called  the  'root'  of 
robbers,  as  being  productive  of  robbery. 


NOTES  TO  PASSUS  XIV.    (B.  Pass.  XI.  278— end.) 

Lines  i-ioo  are  peculiar  to  the  C-text 

1.  'But  well  may  it  be  for  poverty.'  Wei  worth,  well  be  it,  is  the 
opposite  of  wo  worth,  which  is  much  more  common.  C£  '  O  well  19 
thee ; '  Ps.  czxviii.  2  (Pr.  Book). 
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4.  Sec  2  Cor.  vi.  la 

5.  Men  raiy  people  read,  one  reads.  Men^  being  indefinite,  takes  the 
singular  verb.    Rai  is  short  for  redethy  as  in  Pass.  iv.  410,  416. 

10.  Understand  wtu,  'And  Abraham  (was)  not  bold  enough  once  to 
hinder  him.'    See  Gen.  xx. 

18.  Do  we  so  mala,  let  us  also  receive  eviL    See  Job  ii.  la 

23.  Thargh  grace,  by  God's  ^vour,  or  blessing. 

45.  This  is  interesting  testimony.  It  shews  that  messengers  were 
sometimes  privileged,  and  might  take  a  short  cut  without  trespass.  It 
also  shews  that  the  hayward,  in  case  of  trespass,  used  to  exact  a  pledge 
(such  as  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  see  1.  48  below)  from  the  trespasser. 
A  similar  allusion  occurs  in  a  burlesque  soi^  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that — 

'  He  hath  hewe  sumwher  a  burthen  of  brere, 
Tharefore  sum  hayward  hath  taken  ys  wed; ' 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  69. 
In  this  case,  the  allusion  is  to  committing  trespass  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  some  briars  for  fuel. 

'  Necessity  has  no  law ; '  quoted  as  '  Need  hath  no  law '  in  Pass,  xxiii. 
lo.    Skehon,  in  his  Colin  Clout,  U.  864,  865,  says— 

'But  it  is  an  olde  sayd  sawe, 
That  nede  hath  no  lawe.' 

The  same  form  occurs  in  Heywood ;  and  see  Ray's  Proverbs. 

52.  Winchester  fair.    See  note  to  Pass.  vii.  211,  p.  83. 

55.  Breuety  a  letter  or  note.  Cotgrave  \l2a—^ Brevet,  m. :  a  briefe, 
note,  breviate,  little  writing,'  etc.  See  Hist.  Agriculture  in  England,  by 
}.  £.  T.  Rogers,  i.  666,  for  examples  of  messengers  being  sent  with  a 
scroll.  He  observes — 'Parchment,  though  not  very  cheap,  was  quite 
within  the  use  of  most  persons  of  any  substance.  The  letter  was  written 
on  a  slip  of  this  material,  a  narrow  piece  being  cut  half  way  through 
at  the  bottom  to  which  the  seal  was  annexed,  and  the  whole  rolled  round 
and  tied  with  thread,  or  in  some  cases  silk.'  In  the  present  passage, 
the  letter  is  described  as  enclosed  in  a  box. 

69.  'Both  to  love,  and  to  give  alms  (lit.  lend)  to  the  true  and  the 
false.' 

71.  By  hus  power,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 

72.  Baches,  clothes  for  the  back,  cloaks ;  see  B.  x.  362,  and  the  note, 
p.  160.    For  the  colde,  as  a  protection  against  the  cold ;  see  B.  vi.  62. 

73.  '  Truly  to  pay  tithes  of  their  property ;  which  tithe,  as  it  seems, 
is  a  sort  of  toll  (or  payment)  which  our  Lord  expects  from  every  living 
creature  that  makes  money  without  fraud  or  wrong-dealing,  or  without 
keeping  women  in  brothels  (as  the  brothel-keepers  do).' 

Loketh  afteTy  looks  for,  expects  to  have.  Lyfy  creature.  But  our  author 
remarks  that  men  ought  not  to  presume  to  offer  tithes  of  gains  that  they 
have  obtained  by  fraudulent  means,  neither  ought  brothel-keepers  to  ofier 
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of  the  money  paid  them  by  those  who  lodge  with  them.    See  Pass.  vii. 
287-308. 

77.  SpeU^  to  spare,  hoard ;  see  Pass.  vii.  432. 

7a  See  Galat  vi.  8. 

80.  The  two  lawes^  i.e.  the  duty  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour.  William 
means  that  the  poor  beggars  could  not  carry  out  some  parts  of  these 
duties,  especially  the  giving  of  alms,  the  imparting  of  instruction,  and 
iasdng  during  Lent.  They  could  not  clothe  the  naked,  they  were  excused 
from  paying  tithes  and  serving  on  inquests,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
work  on  saints'-days  and  vigils  to  earn  food. 

85.  Coniumax^  contumacious,  a  despiser  of  authority.  '  Cantumax  is 
he  that  thurgh  his  indignation  is  ayenst  euery  auctoritee  or  power  of  hem 
that  ben  his  soueraines ; '  Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale,  De  Superbia.  With  1.  87, 
cf.  Mark  xvi.  16. 

90.  '  Confesses  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  of  holy-church's  belief.' 

9L  '  There  is  no  law,  in  my  belief,  that  will  hinder  him  in  his  way, 
where  God  is  the  porter  Himself,  and  knows  every  one  (who  enters). 
The  Porter,  out  of  pure  compassicm,  may  fulfil  the  law  (by  admitting  him), 
inasmuch  as  he  (the  poor  beggar)  desires  (to  do)  and  would  (do)  to  each 
man  as  to  himself.'  It  is  dear  from  what  follows  that  he  (1.  94)  refers  to 
the  beggar,  not  to  the  porter. 

96l  Reynuy  grasp  at,  reach  after,  acquire.  Such  I  take  to  be  the 
sense  of  this  difficult  word.  Halliwell  gives  '  Ramey  to  reach,  or  stretch 
sifter.'  'To  rame,  pandicuhr\*  Coles'  Diet;  and  again,  ^ Rame^ 
to  rob  or  plunder.  Lincokishire ; '  also,  '  Ream^  to  hold  out  the  hand 
for  taking  or  receiving;  North.'  So  in  Polit.  Songs,  ed.  Wright, 
p.  150— 

'Thus  me  pileth  the  pore  and  pyketh  fill  clene, 
The  ryche  raymeth  withouten  eny  ryght.' 

96.  See  Mark  xii.  43  ;  Luke  xxi.  3. 

101.  This  is  an  obvious  and  interesting  allusion  to  Wyclif's  so-called 
•  Poor  Priests.'  See  Wyclif's  Works,  i.  63,  176,  177 ;  iii.  272,  293,  etc. 
By  '  Spera-in-deo '  is  meant  part  of  Ps.  xxxvi  (Vulgate)  or  Ps.  xxxvii 
(A.V.) ;  the  third  verse  of  which  is —' Spent  in  Domino,  et  fac  boni- 
tatem;  et  inhabita  terram,  et  pasceris  in  diuitiis  eius.'  The  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  psalm,  verses  4-40,  is  full  of  encouragement  to  well- 
doers. 

104.  '  The  title  (of  '  priest ')  by  which  you  take  orders  proclaims  that 
you  are  advanced,'  i.  e.  are  set  in  authority.  The  very  word  priest  or 
presbyter y  i.e.  elder,  entitles  the  man  who  bears  the  name  to  some 
respect 

106.  Toky  gave;  as  elsewhere.  'He  that  gave  you  the  title  should 
give  you  your  wages ;  or  else  the  bishop  should  do  so  who  ordained 
you,  and  anointed  your  fingers.'  In  1.  106,  the  person  intended  by  he 
is  probably  the  pope  himself,  as  is  suggested  by  his  being  likened  to 
a  king  in  1.  108. 

112.  By^  with  reference  to ;  as  elsewhere. 
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113.  'Wbo  have  neither  skill  nor  relationship  (to  great  men),  but  only 
the  tonsure,  and  the  title  of  priest,  a  thing  of  no  account,  to  live  upon, 
as  it  were.'  Corone  means  the  tonsure ;  see  L  125,  and  ct  Pass.  i.  86, 
and  the  Note.  A  tale  of  noukty  a  reckoning  of  no  value,  a  thing  of  no 
account ;  because  the  title,  though  in  some  degree  a  sign  of  rank  (see 
1.  104),  is  often  slightly  esteemed,  and  does  not  go  for  much  in  the  way 
of  supporting  the  man  who  bears  it 

118.  'If  &Jse  Latin  be  in  that  document,  the  law  impugns  it'  This 
clearly  shews,  I  think,  that  William  had  often  drawn  up,  or  at  least 
copied  out,  legal  documents. 

119.  PeynUd parefUreUgnarie^  'i.e.  interlined;  for  I  cannot  think  that 
mere  interlineary  flourishes  would  vitiate  a  charter ;'  Whitaker. 

122.  See  James  ii.  10. 

123.  The  advice  of  David  is  contained  in  the  word  saptenierj  or,  in 
our  English  version,  'sii^  ye  praises  with  understanding j*  Ps.  xlvii.  7. 
William  is  declaiming  against  '  ouerskippers,'  or  those  who  skipped 
over  passages  in  reciting  masses  or  other  services.  In  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  90,  there  is  a  distich  which  is  remarkable  for  preserving  the  epithets 
bestowed  on  those  who  either  mumbled^  skipped^  or  leaped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting : — 

'  Ecclesiae  sunt  tres  qui  servidum  male  £a.nunt ; 
MomyllerSy  forscyppersy  ovrelepers^  non  bene  psallunt' 

Compare  also  Rel.  Ant  i.  290 ;  Poems  of  Walter  Mapes,  ed.  Wright, 
p.  148.  Palsgrave  has — ^  I  Ouerkyppe  a  thyng  in  redyng  or  suche  lyke, 
//  trespasse:  you  haue  ouer-kypped  a  lyne,  vous  aues  trespasse  vne 
ligne*    See  ouerhuppen  in  B.  xiii.  68. 

125.  Corone}^y  marks  with  the  tonsure,  shaves  in  a  priestly  manner. 
See  note  to  L  113,  and  compare — 

'With  croune  and  berde  al  fresh  and  newe  yshaue.' 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.  13239. 

The  term  knightes  is  correctly  used,  since  it  meant  servants.  Cf.  A.S. 
teoming-cmhty  a  disciple,  lit  a  learning-servant.  Mr.  Cutts,  in  his  Scenes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  247,  quotes  this  passage,  and 
reminds  us  that  priests  commonly  bad  the  title  of  5/r,  which  is  another 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  term  knight, 

128.  '  For  either  of  them  is  indicted,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  state* 
ment,  that  ignorance  does  not  excuse  bishops,  nor  unlearned  priests '  [b]. 
The  word  idiotes  is  here  used  as  an  adjective,  with  the  French  plural 
ending.  Cf.  cardinales^  Pass.  1.  132;  prouinciaU^  Pass.  x.  342,  and 
the  note,  p.  130. 

With  respect  to  the  word  idiot^  see  note  to  Pass.  xii.  288,  p.  163. 

With  this  line  is  concluded  the  long  speech  which,  in  [c],  is  spoken  by 
Recklessness,  and  begins  at  xiii.  88.  In  [b],  it  ends  two  lines  fiirther  on, 
and  is  spoken  by  Loyalty,  who  begins  at  B.  xi.  148. 

150.  Bere^  make  a  noise,  low  [c] ;  belwe^  bellow  [b]. 

166.  Compare  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  ed,  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
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p.  151 — ^'Quis  psittaco  docuit  suum  x^^P*^  •  •  •  ^^o  taught  the  bee  to  sail 
through  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the  way  from  a  field  in  flower 
a  g^reat  way  off  to  her  hive  ? '  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  aptly  quotes  a  fiaivourite 
passage  from  Hurdis's  Poems : — 

'  But  most  of  all  it  wins  my  admiration 
To  view  the  structure  of  Uiis  little  work, 
A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well,  within,  without; 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 
No  glue  to  join.    His  little  beak  was  all. 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished ! '  etc. 
161.  '  If  any  mason  .were  to  make  a  mould  for  it  vnth  all  her  (the  pie's) 
wise  contrivances,  it  seems  to  me  a  wonder!'     See  remarks  on  the 
magpie's  nest  in  The  Architecture  of  Birds,  p.  325. 

169.  Domffynges  (spelt  doppynges  in  MS.  E),  is  clearly  only  another 
name  for  the  dab-chick^  called  by  Drayton  'the  diving  dobchicky  Poly- 
olbion,  s.  25.  We  also  find  didappery  spelt  dive-dapper  by  Middleton ; 
see  Nares.  Halliwell  gives  dopchicken  as  the  Lincolnshire  name.  In 
the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  127,  we  have  the  entry — *Doppar,  or  dydoppar, 
watyr-byrde.  Mergulus*  immediately  followed  by  'Doppynge,'  left  un- 
explained, as  meaning  the  same.    Cf.  A.S.  dopenedy  dopfugel^  doppettan. 

(11.  349.)    This  curious  idea  was  derived  from  Aristotle.    *The 

pr^nancy  and  conception  of  barren  eggs  is  quick  in  most  birds,  as  in  the 
partridge  ...  for  if  the  hen  stands  in  the  way  of  the  breath  of  the  male 
she  conceives,  and  immediately  becomes  of  no  use  for  fowling ; '  Arist. 
Hist,  of  Animals,  bk.  vi.  c.  ii.  §  9 ;  tr.  by  Creswell  (Bohn's  Library). 

171.  Cotgrave  gives — *  Cauquer^  to  tread  a  hen,  as  a  cock  doth  ; '  and 
Palsgrave — '  I  trede,  as  a  cocke  dothe  an  henne,  le  cauque?  It  is  the 
Lat.  calcare, 

181.  'Was  the  fact  that  I  saw  Reason  follow  all  animals'  [c]  ;  'Because 
Reason  regarded  and  ruled  all  animals'  [b].  Observe  rewarded  for 
*  regarded.' 

192.  Reason,  'He  should  have  said  by  instinct^  which  would  have 
removed  the  difficulty ; '  Whitaker. 

197.  The  B-text  means—'  Why  I  suffer  (it  to  be  so),  or  suffer  it  not ; 
thou  thyself  hast  naught  to  do  (with  it).  Amend  it  if  thou  canst,  for  my 
time  is  to  be  waited  for.  Patience  is  a  sovereign  virtue,  and  is  (really)  a 
swift  vengeance.'  The  apparent  paradox  in  the  last  line  is  an  evident 
reference  to  Luke  xviil  7. 

198.  See  Ecclus.  xi.  9. 

199.  '  Who  is  more  long-suffering  than  God  ?  quoth  he  ;  no  one,  as  I 
believe.' 

(b.  II.  374.)    See  I  Pet.  ii.  13. 

204.  'And  so  the  wise  man  witnesseth,  and  so  the  French  proverb 

instructs  us'  [c] ;  'French  men  and  free  men  thus  train  their  children' 

[b].    The  conjunction  of  '  Frenchmen  *  with  '  free  men '  is  striking,  and 

points  to  the  French-speaking  habits  of  the  upper  classes.    Observe  how 

VOL.  n.  N 
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'  freo  nuui '  is  opposed  to  '  cherl ; '  Pass,  xxiii.  146.  Affeytetk  means 
literally  ta$9Uy  and  was  used,  in  French,  with  respect  to  hawks;  it  here 
means  trains  tutor^  or  dtscipiine.  For  the  opinion  of  'the  wise  man,'  see 
Eccles.  viL  8. 

206.  'A  fair  virtue  is  Patience  ;  evil  speaking  is  a  petty  vengeance.  To 
speak  well  of  others  and  to  endure  things  patiently  make  the  patient  man 
come  to  a  good  end.'  These  two  lines  are  really  four  short  lines,  in  rime. 
The  word  suffrabU  is  rare,  and  less  intelligible  than  the  form  soffrant  of 
the  B-text,  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  above  translation.  The  form  ly 
or  U  (better  than  lut)  was  used  in  Old  French  as  an  article ;  see  Burguys 
Grammaire,  I.  46,  53. 

Chaucer  has  some  lines  much  resembling  11.  203-208  of  the  present 
passage ;  see  his  Frankeleyn's  Tale,  C.  T.  11085-11092— 
'  Patience  is  an  hey  vertue  certein/  etc. 

211.  'Each  man  would  be  blameless,  believe  thou  none  otherwise!' 
With  lacles,  blameless,  cf.  kdike,  to  blame,  in  1.  208. 

-^  (i I.  389.)  'And  bade  every  created  thing  multiply  according  to  its 
kind,  and  all  to  please  man  with,  who  must  endure  wo,  through  the  tempt- 
ation of  the  flesh  and  of  the  fiend  also.' 

213.  TV/,  for  tideth  [c] ;  bitit^  for  bitideth  [b];  i.  e.  it  betides  or  happens 
to  him. 

214.  From  Dionysius  Cato,  Distichorum  liber,  i.  5  : — 

'Si  uitam  inspicias,  hominum  si  denique  mores, 
Cum  culpant  alios,  nemo  sine  crimine  uiuit' 

Cf.  Horace,  lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  iii.  23. 

216.  (II.  396.)  And  awaked.    Here  ends  the  Fourth  Vision. 

217.  (11.  397.)  Whitaker  refers  us  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iii.  2. 149. 

220.  'And  then  there  appeared  a  wight,  who  he  was  I  knew  not'  [c]  ; 
*  And,  as  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  one  looked  at  me,  and  asked  me '  [b]. 
The  stranger's  name  is  Imaginative ;  Pass.  xv.  i.  Here,  in  fisurt,  b^ns 
the  Fifth  Vision,  or  the  Vision  of  Imaginative ;  ending,  in  both  texts,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Passus  next  following. 

226.  Entermetyng^  intermeddling,  with  reference  to  the  text  Ecdus. 
xi.  9,  quoted  at  L  198  above.  See  the  verb  enUnneted  in  1.  408  of  the 
B-text.  Cotgrave  has — ^  S^entremettre  de^  to  meddle,  or  deal  with,  to 
thrust  himself  into.'  In  Pecock's  Repressor,  i.  145,  we  have — '  Who  euer 
schewith  him  lewid  ...  he  is  worthi  to  be  forbode  fro  eniemuting  with 
the  Bible  in  eny  party  ther-of.'  The  quotation  'philosophus  esses,  si 
tacuisses '  is  from  Boethius,  de  Cons.  Phil.  lib.  ii.  prosa  7  ;  see  Chaucer's 
translation  of  Boethius,  ed.  Morris,  p.  59.  Compare  Prov.  xvii.  28,  x.  19  ; 
Dion.  Cato,  lib.  i.  dist.  3,  12  ;  Monumenta  Franciscana,  p.  600. 

228.  Mamelede  abouie  mete,  prated  about  food,  viz.  the  forbidden  fruiu 
Cf.  mamefy,  B.  v.  21 ;  and  Milton,  P.  L.  ix.  921. 

234.  '  Nor  doth  Clergy  at  all  care  to  shew  thee  (some)  of  his  cunning' 
[c]  :  '  That  Clergy  careth  not  to  follow  thy  company '  [b]. 
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235.  Cf. — 'Uerecundia  pars  est  magna  penitentiae ; '  quoted  fix>m 
St  Augustine  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  331. 

247.  'Yea,  certainly,  that  is  line ;  and  he  got  ready  to  set  off  walking.' 
See  note  to  Pass.  i.^.    Cf.  shape  ker^  Gower,  CA.  iii.  62. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XV.    (B.  Pass.  XII.) 

1.  'Rj  ymaginaiyfxs  represented  what  we  should  call  Imagination  or 
Fancy.  WiUiam  means,  in  particular,  his  own  power  of  Imagination; 
see  L  3.  Line  3  describes  Imagination  as  a  lonely  power,  ever  busy ;  to 
which  [b]  adds — in  all  states  of  health.  And  see  note  to  B.  x.  115,  on 
p.  151,  which  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  Imaginative  in  the  present 
passage. 

3.  This  is  an  important  line,  as  fixing  the  poet's  age.  In  the  B-text,  he 
is  45,  in  the  year  1377,  and  so  bom  about  1332.  In  the  C-text,  William 
has  altered  it  to  the  purposely  vague  form  '  more  than  forty  years.' 

7.  '  Nor  to  waste  speech,  as,  e.  g.,  by  speaking  idly.' 

9.  '  Humble  thyself  to  continue  to  live,'  etc. 

(12.  9.)  See  Luke  xii.  38. 

(12.  12.)  See  Prov.  iii.  12  j  Rev.  iii.  19. 

(12.  14.)  This  is  rather  a  singular  interpretation  of  'thy  rod  and 

thy  staff,  they  comfort  me ; '  Ps.  xxiii.  4.  William  takes  it  to  mean  that 
God's  corrections  turn  to  consolations. 

(12.  16.)  MakyngeSy  poems ;  so  make^  to  write  poetry,  to  compose, 

in  L  22  below  ;  and  in  C.  Pass.  vi.  5.  See  Trench,  Select  Glossary,  s.  v. 
Make,  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  mafcyere  in  the  sense  of 
'author'  occurs  in  the  Kentish  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  269 ; 
written  A.D.  1340.  The  A.S.  scdp  and  O.H.G.  scof  meaji  a  'shaper.' 
The  German  dichter  means  an  '  arranger ; '  the  Fr.  trouvh^e^  Proven9al 
iroubadaurj  and  Ital.  trovatore  mean  a  '  finder.'  With  the  expression  sey 
thi  sauter^  compare  C.  Pass.  vi.  45-52. 

(12.  19.)  Peyre  Jreres,  pair  of  friars.    Peyre  often  means  a  set ; 

but  here /oir.  The  friars  often  went  about  in  pairs ;  see  Ch.  Somp.  Ta. 
1.  32,  and  cf.  C.  Pass.  xi.  8.  For  the  omission  of  the  word  cfz!^^  peyre, 
cf. '  a  peyre  tables '  in  Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  ed.  Skeat,  ii.  40.  18. 

(12.  21.)  His  sone.    The  title  of  Cato's  book  is  Dionysii  Catonis 

Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium, 

(12.  23.)  The  quotation  is  from  Distich,  iii.  7 : — 

'Interpone  tuis  interdum  gaudia  curis, 
Ut  possis  animo  quemuis  sufferre  laborem.' 

(12.  30.)  See  I  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

(12.  37.)  Rochemadore.    Roquemadour  or  Roquemadou  (Rupes 

Amatoris)  is  said  to  be  a  town  in  Guienne,  on  the  river  Dordogne, 
formerly  called  also  Rocamacorus  or  Rochemindour.  See  the  Knight  de 
la  Tour-Landry,  ed.  Wright,  p.  70,  and  his  note  at  p.  213. 

N   2 
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'  The  Virgin  of  Rocamadour  was  famous  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
for,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  Charlemagne  and  his  brave  followers 
came  to  pay  it  homage  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Gascons ;  and  the  sword  of  Roland,  deposited  as  an  offering  upon  the 
altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  is  still  [1874]  to  be  seen.  Around  this 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  were  seventeen  chapels  hewn  in  the 
rock  [note  the  name  of  the  place] ;  they  were  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  to  St.  Anne,  to  St. 
Michael,  and  to  St,  Amadour,  whose  hermitage  was  here,  and  who  had 
no  doubt  brought  from  the  East  the  black  Virgin  who  has  been  venerated 
there  for  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries.' — Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  388. 

(13.  39.)  This  line  is  very  difficult.    It  seems  that  mayden  to 

marye  must  be  an  expression  meaning  *  a  maiden  as  regards  marriage,' 
L  e.  unmarried  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  line  then  means — *  and  mightest  well 
continue  (such).'  That  it  was  so  understood  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
reading  contene  (i.  e.  contain)  of  the  Oriel  MS.,  just  as  two  MSS.  have 
conteyne  for  contynue  in  C.  Pass.  xi.  284,  which  see.  Though  the  author 
speaks  strongly  in  fovour  of  marriage  in  Pass.  xi.  281-288,  he  yet  puts  the 
unmarried  life  above  it,  as  in  Pass.  xix.  89, 90.  I  think  this  is,  accordingly, 
the  right  interpretation  ;  and  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  in  placing  no  comma 
after  mayden. 

(12.  41.)  William  is  arguing  in  praise  of  Loyalty  or  obedience. 

Lucifer  fell  through  pride  and  consequent  disobedience ;  see  note  to  Pass, 
ii.  105,  p.  24.    Solomon  and  Samson  were  disloyal  to  chastity. 

(12.  43.)  *Job  the  Jew  bought  his  joy  very  dearly;'  or,  'paid 

dearly  for  his  prosperity.'  William  here  really  changes  his  subject. 
Having  mentioned  the  examples  of  Lucifer,  Solomon,  and  Samson,  he 
proceeds  to  adduce  further  examples  of  such  as  fell  from  great  prosperity 
into  subsequent  adversity.  This  was  a  favourite  theme  with  the  writers 
of  the  time,  as  exemplified  by  Boccaccio's  De  Casibus  Virorum  lUus- 
trium,  Chaucer's  Menkes  Tale,  and  Lydgate's  Falls  of  Princes. 

(12.  44.)  Mr.  Wright  has  a  note  here  which  I  quote.  *  These  three 

names  were  the  great  representatives  of  ancient  science  and  literature  in 
the  middle  ages.  Aristotle  represented  philosophy,  in  its  most  general 
sense ;  Virgil  represented  literature  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the 
ancient  writers  who  formed  the  grammar  course  of  scholastic  learning, 
whether  verse  or  prose  ;  Vpocras,  or  Hippocrates,  represented  medicine. 
They  are  here  introduced  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  men  of  science  and 
learning,  as  well  as  warriors  and  rich  men,  experience  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.*  It  remains,  however,  to  be  explained  in  what  sense  these  three 
worthies  experienced  adversity.  This  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the 
history  of  their  lives  on  earth,  but  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  time  that 
their  souls  were  lost,  as  was  also  that  of  Solomon ;  see  this  expressly 
declared  in  Pass.  xii.  211-220.  The  spelling  j^^(7^ra^,  for  Hippocrates, 
occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  Prol.  431.  There  is  a  legend  concerning 
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him,  which  brings  him  to  an  evil  end,  in  The  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Wright, 
1046-1153  (cf.  Introd.  pp.  Iviii,  be.);  see  also  Weber's  Metrical  Romances, 
iii.  41,  77,  368.  Virgil  was  chiefly  celebrated,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
having  been  a  great  magician,  who,  according  to  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
fabricated  certain  magical  statues  at  Rome. 

(12.  45.)  EUngelich^  sadly,  miserably;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  204. 

Alexander's  sad  and  early  death  is  well  described  by  Plutarch.  Most 
likely  William  adopted  the  current  notion  that  Alexander  died  by  poison, 
as  told,  e.  g.,  in  the  Romance  of  Alexander,  ed.  Weber,  11.  7850-7893. 

(12.  46.)  ^  Wealth  and  natural  intelligence  became  a  source  of  ruin 

to  them  all.'  In  all  the  above  examples,  their  fall  was  due  either  to  riches 
or  to  pride  of  knowledge.  This  remark  shews  that  William  adopted  the 
legendary  tales  about  Hippocrates  and  Virgil  that  have  been  indicated 
above.  Strict  grammar  would  require  the  use  of  or^  not  and^  in  this  line. 
See  nearly  the  same  expression  below,  C.  xv.  17 ;  B.  xii.  57. 

(12.  47.)  Felyce  hir  faymesse.    For  remarks  on  this  use  of  A/r,  see 

note  to  Pass.  xix.  236.  '  Felice's  fairness  became  altogether  a  disgrace  to 
her.'  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  reference  to  some  particular 
version  of  the  famous  romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick.  See  the  Percy  Folio 
MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall,  ii.  509,  515.  Note  particularly  the  quotation  at 
the  latter  reference,  viz. — *  Dame  Felys^  daughter  and  heire  to  Erie  Rohand, 
for  her  beauty  called  Felyse  belle,  or  Felys  the  /aire  by  true  enheritance, 
was  countesse  of  Warwyke,  and  lady  and  wyfe  to  the  most  victoriouse 
Knight,  Sir  Guy  ; . . .  but  when  they  wer  wedded  and  been  but  a  litle 
season  togither,  he  departed  from  her  to  her  greate  hevynes,  and  never 
was  conversaunt  with  her  after,  to  her  vnderstandinge  ;  *  etc.  The  conduct 
of  dame  Felice  had  been  disdainful ;  and,  when  Sir  Guy  quitted  her  at  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  day,  she  must  have  felt  it  as  a  great  disgrace.  Her 
fairness  had  but  brought  slander  and  scandal  upon  her.  She  even  thought 
of  suicide. 

(12.  48.)  'And  Rosamund,  in  like  manner,  pitiably  bestowed  her- 
self,' i.  e.  sacrificed  herself.  The  word  bysette  is  properly  active,  meaning 
to  employ,  as  in  C.  vii.  254  ;  we  must  supply  her,  i.e.  herself.  The  name 
of  Rosamund  is  but  too  notorious.  A  very  curious  account  of  her  is  given 
in  The  French  Chronicle  of  London,  ed.  G.  J.  Aungier,  for  the  Camden 
Society,  1844. 

(12.  52.)  I  do  not  know  whence  this  is  quoted.     It  is  not  in  Cato's 

Distiches.    For  the  quotation  at  1.  56,  see  Luke  vi.  38. 

17.  Nearly  repeated  from  above ;  B.  xii.  46. 

18.  (12.  58.)  See  Luke  xii.  47,  48  ;  i  Cor.  viii.  i. 

(12.  60.)  But  if  the  rote  be  trewe,  unless  the  root  (or  foundation)  of 

it  be  true ;  i.  e.  unless  the  wealth  be  acquired  by  perfectly  just  and  fair 
means.  Otherwise,  the  wealth  is  rather  *  a  root  of  robbers,'  i.  e.  produc- 
tive of  thieves  ;  because  what  has  been  untruly  obtained  deserves  to  be 
untruly  taken  away  ;  see  Pass.  xiii.  247,  and  the  note,  p.  173. 

20,  21,  These  two  lines  are  parenthetical,  and  explanatory  of  the  ex- 
pression vnkynde  rychesse,  which  means  wealth  unnaturally  acquired, 
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wrongful  gains.  They  mean — '  As,  for  instance,  when  abandoned  wretches 
come  to  be  lords,  and  ignorant  men  set  up  as  teachers,  and  holy  church 
becomes  a  giver  to  harlots  and  is  avaricious  and  covetous.'  Horen  is  the 
genitive  plural. 

23.  There  is  a  pun  here  on  the  words  ^o^  and  ^oxf,  which  must  have 
been  pronounced  very  much  the  same  at  this  period.  The  latter  is  used, 
in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  a  herb  of  healing  virtue,  as  in  William  of 
Paleme,  ed.  Skeat,  U.  636,  644,  799,  1030.  Compare  the  pun  by  which  rue^ 
to  repent,  caused  the  herb  rue  to  be  called  the  '  herb  of  grace ; '  Hamlet, 
iv.  5.  181. 

24.  '  Till  good-will  begin  to  rain  (upon  it) '  [c] ;  '  but  amongst  the 
humble '[b], 

25.  Wokie,  soften,  moisten.  The  sense  is,  that  grace  is  like  a  healing 
herb ;  but  it  grows  not  till  good-will  rains  upon  it,  and  moistens  {or 
softens)  men's  wicked  hearts  by  means  of  good  works.  Halliwell  gives 
'  wokey^  moist,  sappy,'  as  a  Durham  word ;  also  '  Wectky^  moist, 
watery.  North,*  Cf.  A.  S.  wdcian^  to  weaken ;  G.  weichen^  to  soak,  to 
macerate. 

27.(12.65,67,71.)    See  John  iii.  8,  II. 

40.  The  sygne  [c],  or  carectus,  i.  e.  characters  [b],  has  reference  to  the 
words  written  by  Christ  upon  the  ground ;  John  viii.  7.  See  this  illus- 
trated in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  ed.  Halliwell,  pp.  220,  221,  where 
Christ  is  represented  as  writing  upon  the  ground  the  sins  of  the 
accusers.  St.  Augustine  says  (Homil.  on  St.  John  vi.  6)  that  Christ,  by 
writing  on  the  ground,  signified  that  he  was  the  Lawgiver;  it  was  to 
remind  the  Jews  that  The  Law  had  at  first  been  written  on  tables  of 
stone ;  and  this  reminded  the  Pharisees  of  the  Law,  and  how  each  one 
ought  to  judge  himself.  It  is  clear  that  William  was  thinking  of  this  inter- 
pretation, since  he  refers  to  the  Law  of  Moses  just  above.  It  is  also  easy 
to  see  how  St.  Augustine's  remark  was  changed  into  the  statement  that 
Christ  wrote  each  man's  sins  upon  the  ground. 

The  word  sygne  (carectus^  b)  is  curious.  It  seems  to  indicate  that 
Christ's  words  upon  the  ground  were  supposed  to  have  been  denoted 
rather  by  special  characters  or  signs  than  by  ordinary  letters.  See  the 
Chapter  on  '  Characts'  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  (ed.  Ellis,  iii.  319), 
shewing  that  Gower  uses  carect  in  the  sense  of  a  charm — '  With  his  carect 
would  him  enchaunt ; '  Conf.  Amant.  bk.  i.  See  also  Caractes  in  Halliwell's 
Dictionary. 

50.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  comparison  of  an  untaught 
man  to  a '  blind  man  in  battle '  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  well- 
known  yet  unusual  instance  of  such  an  occurrence  at  the  battle  of  Cregy, 
A.  D.  1346,  in  which  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia  was  slain.  See  Froissart, 
Chron.,  bk.  i.  c.  129. 

65.  'Nor  think  lightly  of  their  science,  whatever  they  do  them- 
selves.' 

66.  *  Let  us  take  their  words  at  their  (true)  worth,  for  their  witnesses 
are  true.' 
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68.  *  Lest  strife  should  thus  enrage  us,  and  each  man  should  aim  blows 
at  another.'  Cf.  ckoppe  adoun^  strike  down^  Pass.  i.  64.  With  L  69,  cf. 
Ps.  civ.  15  (Vulgate). 

83.  See  I  Cor.  iii.  19.    For  the  texts  below,  cf.  Luke  il.  15,  Matt.  ii.  i. 

88.  '  But  of  cleanness  and  of  clerks,  and  keepers  of  beasts '  [c]  ;  '  Nor 
of  lords  that  were  ignorant  men,  but  of  the  most  learned  men  existing' 
(lit.  the  highest  lettered  men  out)  [b].  This  use  of  oute  with  a  superlative 
is  very  remarkable  ;  we  can  still  say  *  the  last  thing  out^  It  occurs  again 
below ;  xv.  191. 

91.  This  seems  a  strange  version  of  the  Bible  narrative  in  Luke  ii.  7. 
But  the  notion  would  hardly  be  one  which  William  invented ;  I  have  no 
doubt  he  merely  adopted  some  opinion  which  he  had  met  with.  Thus  Peter 
Comestor  writes — 'Ingressi  vero  magi  domum  [cf.  Matt.  ii.  li]  quam 
diuersorium  lucas  nominat.'  This  plainly  shews  how  the  notion  might 
arise.  The  Magi  entered  a  house;  Uiis  house  was  wrongly  identified  with 
the  inn;  and  the  inn  was  imagined  to  be  the  best  house  in  the  town.  See 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  Inn. 

92.  Poetes,  This  idea  was  possibly  founded  upon  the  words  of  St.  Luke, 
that  'the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising  God.'  We  are 
reminded  of  Caedmon,  the  neadierd  and  poet. 

96.  ThOy  when.  Hit^  i.  e. '  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;'  Luke  ii.  9.  Shewerty 
a  *"  shewer,'  i.e.  a  revealer  or  discloser.  Skewere  is  the  usual  Middle-English 
word  for  a  mirror;  see  the  examples  in  Stratmann,  of  which  I  here  cite 
a  few.  '  ShewerSy  ShewereSy  mirrors,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8  ;  Is.  iii.  23 ; ' 
Wydiffite  Glossary.  So  also — 'ase  ine  scheauwerey  as  in  a  mirror; 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  92;  'ane  sseawere,'  a  mirror,  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  ed. 
Morris,  p.  84. 

97.  ClerkeSy  learned  men,  viz.  the  Magi.  Comete;  see  note  to  Pass. 
xxi.  243. 

100.  Crabbedey  harsh,  cross,  peevish.  The  reference  is  to  Pass.  xii.  275- 
303  ;  B.  X.  442-474.  In  the  B-text,  the  poet  speaks  the  *  crabbed  words ' 
himself ;  see  B.  x.  372.  In  the  C-text,  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Recklessness  (see  xii.  200),  who  is  the  poet's  confidential  friend  and 
adviser  for  the  time  being. 

104.  The  illustration  here  given  is  imitated  from  BoSthius,  lib.  4,  pr.  2. 
See  Chaucer's  translation,  ed.  Morris,  p.  1 14, 11.  9-16. 

Tenusey  the  Thames.  This  use  of  the  name  of  a  river  (without  the 
definite  article  preceding  it)  is  still  conunon  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  sounds  well ;  it  seems  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  river.  In  Shrop- 
shire they  talk  of  *  Severn.' 

105.  'And  both  naked  as  a  needle,  neither  of  them  heavier  than  the 
other ; '  where,  for  *  heavier,'  the  B-text  has  sykerery  i.  e.  safer,  or  in  a  less 
dangerous  position.  This  proverbial  expression  occurs  in  the  form '  naked 
as  nedel,'  in  MS.  Laud  656,  foL  6  b,  line  2. 

117.  See  Ps.  xxxi.  i  (Vulgate) ;  xxxii.  i  (A.V.). 

120.  Loketh  after  lenUy  waits  for  Lent. 

124.  AfteTy  according  to,  according  to  the  instructions  of.    Observe  the 
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distinction  here  between  a  parson  and  a  parish-priest.  The  former  was 
properly  a  rector,  the  latter  might  be  a  vicar  or  perpetual  curate.  See 
Parson  in  Hook's  Church  Dictionary.  William  is  here  very  severe  upon 
their  frequent  ignorance. 

125.  Luky  Luke.  See  Luke  vi.  39  ;  but  William's  words  are  somewhat 
nearer  to  Matt.  xv.  14. 

126.  '  For  much  woe  was  marked  out  (allotted)  to  him  that  has  to  wade 
with  the  ignorant.'  The  image  refers  to  a  man  who  employs  a  guide  to 
conduct  him  over  a  ford,  and  finds  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  depth 
of  the  stream. 

127.  'Well  may  the  child  bless  him  that  set  him  to  his  book,'  i.e. 
taught  him  to  read.     That^YAm  that. 

128.  After  letterure^  according  to  written  precepts. 

129.  *  Verse fy  a  versicle,  or  short  verse ; '  Cotgrave. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  *  benefit  of  clergy,'  and  to  the  *  neckverse.'  Such 
allusions  are  very  numerous.  Thus,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  A.  iv. 
sc.  4,  we  have — *  within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows,  conning  his  neck-verse.* 
A  note  on  the  passage,  in  Cunningham's  edition,  says — *  The  words  used 
by  a  criminal  to  establish  his  right  to  "  benefit  of  clergy."  The  fifty-first 
Psalm  was  generally  selected,  and  the  opening  words  Miserere  met  Deus 
came  to  be  considered  the  neck- verse, /or  excellence.  The  ceremony  was 
not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.'  In  Hudibras,  part  iii.  c.  i,  we 
find— 

*  And  if  they  cannot  read  one  verse 
r  th'  psalms,  must  sing  it,  and  that 's  worse.' 
*  In  Hudibras's  days,'  observes  Dr.  Grey,  '  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm  at 
the  gallows ;  and  therefore  he  that,  by  not  being  able  to  read  a  verse  in 
the  Psalms,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  must  sing^  or  at  least  hear  a 
verse  sung,  under  the  gallows  before  he  was  turned  off.  This  custom 
arose  from  the  practice  of  what  was  called  benefit  of  clergy.  In  the  times 
when  book-learning  was  a  rare  accomplishment,  a  person  who  was  tried 
for  any  capital  crime,  except  treason  or  sacrilege,  might  obtain  an 
acquittal  by  "  praying  his  clergy  ; "  the  meaning  of  which  was,  to  call  for 
a  Latin  Bible,  and  read  a  passage  in  it,  generally  selected  from  the 
Psalms.  If  he  exhibited  this  capacity,  he  wa^  saved  as  a  person  of 
learning,  who  might  be  useful  to  the  state  ;  if  he  could  not  read,  however, 
he  was  hanged.  Hence  the  common  saying  among  the  people,  that  if 
they  could  not  read  their  neck- verse  at  sessions,  they  must  sing  it  at  the 
gallows.'  See  a  very  graphic  description  of  such  an  ordeal  in  Sir  F. 
Palgrave's  Merchant  and  Friar,  at  p.  175.  The  benefit  merely  saved 
the  man's  life ;  he  could  still  be  subjected  to  fine  or  imprisonment ;  see 
11.  146,  147  below.  It  is  clear  from  the  present  passage  that  Dominus 
pars  hereditaHs  (Ps.  xv.  5,  Vulgate),  was  also  in  use  as  a  neck-verse  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  as  well  as  Miserere  met, 

131.  'Where  ignorant  thieves  are  hung,  see  how  they  (the  clerks)  are 
saved ! ' 

133.  Yelde  kym  creaunt^  yielded  himself  as  a  believer.    The  more 
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usual  phrase  is  exemplified  in  yelt  him  recreaunty  yields  himself  as  a 
coward,  which  occurs  in  Pass.  xxi.  105.  The  iarmyelde  is  here  weak,  but 
the  verb  was  originally  a  strong  one. 

135.  The  quotation  is  inexact  The  Vulgate  has  —  *nolo  mortem 
impiiy  sed  ut  conuertatur  impius  a  uia  sua  et  uiuat ; '  £zek.  xxxiii.  1 1. 

136.  That  there  are  degrees  of  bliss  in  heaven  has  been  at  all  times  a 
prevalent  belief.  See  Dante's  Divina  Commedia ;  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt, 
ed.  Morris,  p.  267  ;  Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  7876.  C£  Matt. 
V.  19  ;  XL  II  ;  xviii ;  2  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  etc. 

138.  In  like  manner  King  Horn,  when  disguised,  enters  the  hall,  and 
sits  upon  the  ground  like  a  beggar.  See  King  Horn,  ed.  Lumby,  IL 
1 1 1 5-1 133.  The  '  sovereigns  of  the  hall '  were  those  who  sat  at  the  high 
table,  generally  raised  upon  a  dais. 

146.  A  soUyHy  a  solitary  person.  Soleyn  is  our  modem  sullen;  see 
examples  in  Stratmann ;  to  which  add — *  In  solein  place  by  my-selue ;  * 
Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  iii.  6. 

146.  See  note  to  1.  129  above.  The  quotation  is  from  Ecclus.  v.  5— 
'De  propitiato  peccato  noli  esse  sine  metu,  neque  adicias  peccatum 
super  peccatum.' 

150.  See  the  note  to  Pass.  xiii.  75.  Tulde^  dwelt ;  lit  pitched  his  tent. 
The  verb  is  telden,  to  pitch  a  tent,  which  see  in  Stratmann.  It  is  a 
derivative  of  A.  S.  teld^  a.  tent 

153.  See  Ps.  IxL  13  (Vulgate) ;  Matt.  xvi.  27. 

156.  C£  Ps.  cxxxiv.  6  (Vulgate) :  '  Omnia  quaecunque  uoluit,  Dominus 
fecit  in  caelo,  in  terra,  in  mari,  et  in  omnibus  abyssis.'  See  the  *  Thyrde 
Lesson '  in  the  Monday  service  used  by  the  nuns  of  Sion,  in  the  Myrour 
of  our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  182,  and  Peter  Comestor's  Historia  Scolastica, 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xxiv. 

157.  By  thee^  with  respect  to  thee.  Weyes^  ways  [c] ;  the  whyesy  the 
reasons  why,  lit  the  why's  [b]. 

158.  See  Pass.  xiv.  170-193. 

(12.  228.)  *  The  nest  [of  the  magpie]  is  usually  placed  conspicuous 

enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  some  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  top  of 
some  high  tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always  found  difficult  of  access, 
for  the  tree  pitched  upon  generally  grows  in  some  thick  hedgerow,  fenced 
by  brambles  at  the  root,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  higher  bushes  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose ;  *  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  iii.  170.  *  Its 
nest,  weU  fortified  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity  ; '  £ng.  Cyclo- 
paedia, s.  v.  Corvidae ;  Pica  caudata.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  xiv.  156,  p.  176. 

166.  See  Ps.  cxlviii.  5  (Vulgate). 

1 71.  '  That  the  fiairest  bird  (i.  e.  the  peacock)  engenders  in  the  foulest 
manner.'    Cf.  Pass.  xiv.  171- 173. 

179.  See  the  description  of  the  peacock's  long  tail,  ugly  feet,  and  harsh 
cry  in  Laurence  Andre we*s  Noble  Life,  cap.  xci,  quoted  in  The  Babees 
Boke,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  219,  Though  the  flesh  is  here  called  'foul  flesh ' 
[b],  or  'loathsome'  [c],  peacock  was,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  a  celebrated 
dish  at  table.    See  also  the  note  to  L  184  below. 
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184.  The  poete^  the  author,  the  writer.  William  would  have  caUed  a 
poet  a  maker  (see  note  to  B.  xii.  16};  he  Msts  poet  to  denote  any  writer, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Plato  as  being  such 
(Pass.  xii.  304),  or  Cicero  and  Aristotle  (Pass.  xiii.  173-175  ;  and  see 
1.  190  below).  In  the  present  passage,  the  writer  meant  is  Aristotle ;  see 
below,  B.  xii.  266.  Thus  in  Batman  vpon  Bartholome,  lib.  xii.  c.  31,  we 
read— *  And  Aristotle  sayth,  that  the  Pecocke  hath  an  vnstedfast  and 
euill-shapen  head,  as  it  were  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and  with  a  crest. 
And  he  hath  a  simple  pace,  and  small  necke  and  areared,  and  a  blew 
breast,  and  a  taile  ful  of  bewty,  distinguished  on  high  with  wonderful 
faimesse  ;  and  he  hath  foulest  feet  and  riueled  [wrinkled].  And  he 
wondereth  of  the  ^renesse  of  his  fethers,  and  areareth  them  vp,  as  it 
were  a  circle  about  his  head ;  and  then  he  looketh  to  the  foulenesse  of  his 
feete,  and  lyke  as  he  wer  ashamed,  he  letteth  his  fethers  fsEdl  sodeinlye : 
and  all  the  taile  downeward,  as  though  he  tooke  no  heed  of  the  fairenesse 
of  his  fethers :  and  he  hath  an  horrible  voice.' 

The  original  passage  in  Aristotle,  Hist,  of  Animals,  bk.  vi.  cap.  9,  says 
b^  little  about  the  peacock's  tail  or  feet.  Cf.  note  to  L  179  above. 
S(ee  also  Holland's  tr.  of  Pliny,  bk.  x.  c.  20  ;  quoted  by  Richardson  (s.  v. 
Peacock). 

(12. 253.)  Chiteryng^  chattering,  chirping.  In  Trcvisa's  translation 

of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  i.  239,  the  word  is  used  of  the  note  of  the 
starling — 'With  mouth  than  chetereth  the  stare.'  And  in  the  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  152 — *Sparuwe  is  a  cheaterinde  bird;  cheaiereih  euer  ant 
chirmeth.'  Chaucer  has — '  As  eny  swalwe  chiteryng  on  a  heme,'  Milleres 
Tale,  1.  72  (C.  T.  3258  ;  Harl.  MS.).  Palsgrave  has—*  I  chytter,  I  make 
a  charme  as  a  flocke  of  small  byrdes  do  whan  they  be  together,  le 
iargonne^    Two  more  examples  are  in  Halliwell's  Diet  s.  v.  Chitre. 

(12.  255.)  Flaumbe;  3  p.  s.  subj.  used  with  a  future  sense.    *  I 

believe  it  will  contaminate  very  foully  all  the  earth  around  it.'  Flaumbe 
is  the  same  word  z&flamey  from  the  0,¥x,flamber,  to  blaze,  bum,  throw 
out  flames.  It  is  here  curiously  used  in  the  sense  to  spread  a  taint,  to 
contaminate.  The  same  verb  occurs,  in  a  neuter  sense,  in  MS.  Laud 
656,  fol.  4  b,  where  we  have — 

'  A  fi^Mour  flambe^  ^er-fto  *  )iey  felleden  hit  alle ; ' 
i.  e.  a  scent  is  exhaled  from  it,  they  all  perceived  it.    In  the  same  MS., 
fol.  10,  we  have  the  verb  in  its  usual  sense — 

'  Quarels  flambande  of  fiire  *  flowen  out  harde ; ' 
i.  e.  crossbow-bolts,  blazing  with  fire,  flew  out  fast.  The  connection  in 
idea  is  easily  perceived;  a  burning  piece  of  wood  emits  blaze,  smoke, 
heat,  and  smell,  all  at  once.  So  the  \aX,flagrare  is  to  bum,  to  gk)w ; 
but  its  derivative  is  the  Yr.flairer^  to  scent ;  dLflayre^  a  sweet  smell,  in 
Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  L  9017. 

(12.  257.)  *By  the  peacock's  feet  is  meant,'  etc    AuyneUy  a 

certain  collection  of  fables.  Mr.  Wright  says — '  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  as  any  grammar  was  called  a  Donet  [see  note  to  Pass. 
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vii.  215]  because  the  treatise  of  Donatus  was  the  main  foundation  of  them 
all,  so,  from  i£sop  and  Avianus,  from  whom  the  materials  were  taken,  any 
collection  of  fables  was  called  an  Avianet  or  an  Esopet,  The  title  of  one 
of  these  collections  in  a  MS.  of  the  BibL  du  Roi  at  Paris  is— Compilacio 
Ysopi  alata  cum  Avionetto,  cum  quibusdam  addicionibus  et  moralitatibus. 
(Robert,  FabL  Inid.  Essay ^  p.  cbcv.)  Perhaps  the  reference  in  the  present 
case  is  to  the  fable  of  the  Peacock  who  complained  of  his  voice,  the 
39th  in  the  collection  which  M.  Robert  calls  Ysopet. 

Avianus  flourished  about  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  42  iEsopic 
&bles  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  of  no  great  merit 

(12,  258.)  Robert  of  Brunne  (Handlyng  Synne,  IL  6259-6264) 

says — 

'  Of  alle  dais  |iat  beryn  name 
Fals  executours  are  moste  to  blame,'  etc. 

190.  The  authors  Porphyry  and  Plato  are  cited  at  random,  as  in  Pass, 
xii.  304;  xiii.  173.  It  is  hopeless  to  verify  such  references ;  the  names 
are  merely  introduced  as  a  sort  of  flourish.  The  alliteration  has,  for 
once,  much  to  do  with  the  sdection  of  the  names ;  like  poet^  they  begin 
with  /.  In  the  B-text,  the  author  referred  to  is  Aristotle ;  see  next 
note. 

—  (12.  266.)  I  doubt  if  the  comparison  of  poor  men  to  larks  is 
to  be  found  in  Aristotle ;  see  his  Hist,  of  Animals,  for  a  description 
of  the  lark. 

Aristotle  is  here  called  'the  great  deric.'  The  real  reason  of  the  great 
influence  of  Aristotle's  writings  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries 
is  pointed  out  in  Milman's  Hist  of  Lat  Christianity,  vi.  443 ;  he  was 
r^^ded  as  'the  teacher  of  logic,  the  master  of  dialectics,'  Observe  the 
occurrence  of  logyk  in  the  next  line. 

191.  <  The  least  bird  existing ; '  a  hyperbolical  expression.  On  auUy 
see  note  to  L  88  above. 

192.  See  this  discussed  in  Pass.  xiL  216-223. 

193.  (12.  269.)  Series  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Socrates,  as  Mr.  Wright 
supposes.  His  reference  to  Walter  Map's  Poems,  p.  251,  is  much  to 
the  point    The  passage  is — 

'Adest  ei  bajulus  cui  nomen  Gnato, 
Praecedebat  logicum  gressu  fatigato, 
Dorso  ferens  sarcinam  ventre  tensam  lato, 
Plenam  vestro  dogmate,  o  Sories  et  Plato  i^ 
Gower  (C.  A.  iii.  366)  says — '  Sortes  and  Plato  with  him  come.'    Sories 
means  Socrates  in  A.  Neckam,  de  Naturis  Rerum,  ed.  Wright,  p.  289. 

Speaking  of  logic,  Barclay  (in  his  Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  144} 
says — 

'Now  Sortes  currii^  now  is  in  hand  Plato.' 

There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  mode  of  divination  known  as  sories 
sanciorum  (see  Ducanige),  which  I  mention  only  that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  I  have  overlooked  that  supposition.  In  fact  the  context 
shews  that  Sortes  is  a  man's  name. 
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204.  The  right  quotation  is — *Et  si  iustus  uix  saluabitur,  impius  et 
peccator  ubi  parebunt?'  i  Pet.  iv.  18.  William  lays  a  stress  upon  uix^ 
and  says — *  since  the  just  man  shall  scarcely  be  saved,  it  follows  that 
he  shall  be  saved.'  See  Pass.  xvi.  23,  and  the  note,  (p.  189),  for  a  still 
clearer  statement  of  the  same  opinion.  For  the  story  of  Trajan,  see 
Pass.  xiii.  75,  and  the  note,  p.  169. 

207.  FoUyng^  baptism.     See  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  3. 

208.  Compare — *  Ignis  enim  triplicem  uim  habet,  scilicet,  iUuminandi, 
calefaciendi,  consumendi,'  etc. ;  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  ii.  118. 

209.  Treuthe  here  signifies  a  true  man,  a  righteous  man ;  see  he  in 
1.  211.  Transuersede^  transgressed,  lit  traversed.  See  Traverser  in 
Cotgrave. 

210.  'But  (ever)  lived  as  his  own  law  taught  (him),  and  believes  there 
is  no  better  (law) ;  and  if  there  were  (a  better  law  made  known  to 
him),  he  would  (have  kept  it),  and  in  such  a  desire  dieth — surely  the 
true  God  would  never  (permit)  but  that  (such)  true  truth  were  com- 
mended. And  whether  it  shall  be  so  or  shall  not  be  so,  the  faith  of 
the  true  man  is  great ;  and  a  hope  ever  depends  upon  that  faith,  that 
he  shall  have  what  he  deserves.*  In  [b],  L  286,  the  reading  is — *hc 
would  amend;'  and  in  1.  289 — *to  have  a  reward  for  his  truth.*  The 
sentence  is  terse  and  elliptical,  but  the  sense  is  clear ;  the  argument  is 
that  of  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  il  13-15. 

The  first  quotation  in  [b]  probably  refers  to  John  xvii.  2 — *Sicut 
dedisti  ei  potestatem  omnis  camis,  ut  omne  quod  dedisti  ei,  det  eis 
uitam  aetemam.* 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xxii.  4  (Vulgate) — *Nam,  et  si 
ambulauero  in  medio  umbrae  mortis,  non  timebo  mala:  quoniam  tu 
mecum  es.'  The  rest  of  the  verse  has  been  already  quoted  above; 
B.  xii.  13. 

214.  See  Matt.  xxv.  23. 

216.  'And  a  present  beyond  what  was  agreed  for,  whatever  derks 
may  say.*    Cf.  Pass.  iv.  317. 

217.  *For  all  shall  be  as  God  will.*    Cf.  1.  213  above. 

(12.  290.)  'The  gloss  on  that  verse  grants  a  large  reward  to  true 

men.*  See  note  to  1.  209  above  for  the  sense  of  treuthe  here,  and  note 
to  1.  210  for  the  whole  verse  from  Psalm  xxii.  The  Glosa  Ordinaria 
contains  the  following  remark  on  the  words  mecum  es,  *I.e.  in  corde 
per  fidem,  vt  post  umbram  mortis  ego  tecum  sim.'  This  shews  that 
the  '  meed '  spoken  of  is,  that  true  men  shall  dwell  with  God  hereafter. 

(12.  292.)  *To  keep  {or  maintain)  a  community  with ;  no  (sort  of) 

wealth  was  considered  better.* 

Here  ends  the  Fifth  Vision,  or  the  Vision  of  Imaginative.  The  Sixth 
Vision  follows  almost  immediately. 
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NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XVI.    (B.  Pass.  XIII-XIV.  131.) 

2.  (13.  2.)  Feye,  fated  to  die  [c]  ;  fre^  at  liberty  [b].  A  remarkable 
variation. 

3.  Mendinaunt^  mendicant  friar.  The  spelling  is  peculiar,  but  is  the 
same  in  all  the  MSS. ;  see  also  1.  81  below,  and  Pass.  xiv.  79.  In  the  Six- 
text  edition  of  Chaucer,  Group  D,  1.  1906,  the  first  fi\^  MSS.  have  the 
readings  nundynantZy  ntendynauntisy  mendinantZy  and  mendenauntz. 
The  word  occurs  also  in  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  66,  where  it  is 
spelt  mendynauns, 

Meny  ^eres  after.  This  expression  may,  after  all,  mean  nothing.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  the  recensions  of  the  poem  occupied  many  years, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  expression  is  literally  true.  If  so,  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  first  composition  of  Passus  XV.  and 
of  Passus  XVI.,  i.e.  between  Passus  XII.  and  XIII.  of  the  B-text.  See 
note  to  1.  173  below,  p.  198. 

5.  Here  our  author  recapitulates  a  part  of  the  Vision  of  Do-wel.  The 
references  are  to  Pass.  xiii.  14-27,  233-247,  xiv.  112-128,  xv.  120-126, 
157-168,  203-217. 

7.  There  is  an  awkward  change  of  construction  here;  the  word  \at 
should  be  followed  by  a  subjunctive  mood,  but  hue  is  the  infinitive, 
governed  by  manacedey  whilst  vanshie  appears  to  be  used  as  a  transitive 
verb.  Thus  the  sense  is— *  And  how  Old-age  threatened  me,  (that)  it 
might  so  happen,  that,  if  I  lived  long — (he  threatened,  I  say,)  to  leave  me 
behind,  and  to  consume  all  my  powers,  and  my  fair  locks.' 

23.  See  the  note  to  Pass.  xv.  204.  The  expression  here  used  in  the 
C-text,  viz.  *  but  vix  help,'  refers  to  a  curious  popular  exposition  which,  as 
Wyclif  informs  us,  was  then  current.  His  words  are — *  And,  as  men  seien^ 
in  this  word  "  unnef^e  shal  \t  just  man  be  saved/'  is  menyd  ]>is  word  lesus, 
whoso  coude  undirstonde  it.  For  in  J)is  word  VIX  ben  but  free  lettris,  V, 
and  I,  and  X.  And  V  bitokene]>  fyue  ;  I  betokeneth  lesus ;  and  X 
bitokene]>  Crist  [Cf.  Gk.  Xpi(rror«]  And  so  J^is  resoun  sei]>  ]>at  ]7e  just 
man  shal  be  saved  by  J)e  V  woundis  of  lesus  Crist  oure  Lord.' — Works, 

i-  337. 

26.  Here  begins  the  Sixth  Vision,  viz.  of  Conscience,  Patience,  and 
Activa-Vita  (called  Haukyn  the  Active  Man  in  the  B-text).  It  properly 
terminates  at  Pass.  xvii.  157  (or  at  the  end  of  B.  xiv.). 

27.  In  [c],  William  dines  with  Conscience,  Clergy,  Reason,  and 
Patience ;  in  [b],  Reason  is  omitted. 

(13.  24.)  *  And  because  Conscience  spake  of  Clergy,  I  came  all  the 

sooner.' 

SO.  What  man  he  was  I  neste,  I  knew  not  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was  [b].    But  the  C-text  is  more  explicit,  saying — *  a  man  like  a  friar.' 
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Mayster  means  a  master  of  divinity  ;  in  1.  65  he  is  called  a  doctor;  see 
note  to  that  line.    Compare— 

'And  also  ]ns  myster  men  ben  maysters  icalled ;' 

Pierce  PI.  Crede,  L  574  ;  c£  I.  838. 
'No  maister^  sir  (quod  he),  but  seraitour. 
Though  I  hoMto  had  M  uole  such  honour;* 

Ch.  Sompnoures  Tale,  L  485. 
So  too  in  the  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman,  in  Political  Poems,  ed. 
Wright,  i.  337 ;  and  see  Pass.  xi.  9,  and  the  note.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Wright  notes  that  the  word  nudster '  was  generally  used  in  the  scholastic 
ages  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  one  who  had  taken  his  d^;xee  in  the 
schools — a  master  of  arts.'  In  Jack  Upland,  we  find  the  question — '  why 
make  ye  so  many  mcdsters  among  you  [friars],  sith  it  is  against  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ? ' 

40.  Stihiede^  arranged  every  thing,  set  all  in  order.  Other  MSS.  have 
stithlede  (M),  stihslede  (K),  stistlide  (T) ;  sti)lede  (G).  It  is  commonly 
spelt  with  /  after  the  >!,  as  in  P.  PI.  Crede,  L  315 ;  see  further  examples 
in  Stratmann. 

41.  MetteSy  companions  at  table  [c] ;  macches^  mates  [b].  The  same 
variation  occurs  below,  in  1.  55  (b.  13.  47).  With  the  former  c£  A.S. 
*gemettan^  comestores,'  in  Bosworth  and  Toller's  A.  S.  Dictionary ;  and 
with  the  latter  cf.  A.  S.  genuBcca^  a  companion,  a  wife. 

43.  Cidde  after ^  called  for,  expressed  a  wish  for. 
45.  See  Lidce  x.  7.  The  dishes  have  very  singular  names  ;  see  espe- 
cially 1.  61,  and  B.  xiii.  52-55.  The  guests  have  before  them,  for  their 
consumption,  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  various  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  even  the  drink  was  called  diu-perseuerans.  The  friar  turned 
away  from  these  uninviting  viands,  and  regaled  himself  with  '  meat  of 
more  cost ; '  but  even  so,  he  did  not  quite  escape.  The  sauce  which  he 
chose  had  been  made  from  ingredients  ground  in  a  mortar  named  post- 
mortenty  which  is  a  way  of  saying  that  after  death  he  would  suffer  for  his 
gluttony. 

The  use  of  such  names  for  the  dishes  is  an  important  matter,  as  we  are 
able  to  tell  whence  William  derived  the  idea  of  describing  so  strange  a 
feast.  Warton  (Hist  £.  P.  ed.  Hazlitt,  ii.  263)  has  noted  William's 
obligations,  in  another  passage,  to  Huon  de  Meri's  Tomoiment  de  I'Anti- 
Christ.  In  this  poem,  now  printed  by  P.  Tarb^,  in  his  Pontes  de  Cham- 
pagne, XV.  13,  is  a  description  of  a  feast  in  which  the  dishes  are  named 
after  various  sins;  and  the  author  says — 

'De  divers  m^s,  de  divers  vins 

Fumes  pleni^rement  servi. 

£t  sachiez  bien  qu'oncques  ni  vi 

F^ves  et  pois,  oes  ne  harenc ; 

Tuz  les  m^s  Raoul  de  Hodenc 

Eumes  sans  faire  riot.' 
I.  e.  we  had  plenty  of  different  dishes  and  wines ;  but  we  did  not  have 
beans  and  peas,  nor  goose,  nor  herring,  but  all  the  dishes  described  by 
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Raoul  de  Hodenc.  This  shews  that  Haon  de  Meri  himself  borrowed  the 
idea,  viz.  from  Le  Songe  d'Enfer  of  Raoul  de  Houdans  (or  Hodenc),  also 
printed  by  M.  Tarb^  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  134-148.  See  also 
the  description  of  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester's  Feast  in  Reliq.  Antiq., 
i.  140. 

47.  (13.  41.)  Mortrewts  and  potagesj  and  m  L  66  we  have  marirews 
and  poddynges. 

The  making  of  mortrewes  was  one  of  the  qualifications  of  Chaucer's 
Cook ;  Prol.  386 :  see  Tyrwhitt's  note  on  the  line. 

See  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  13,  note  i  ;  p.  70^  note  5  ;  p.  344,  note  3  ;  also 
Babees  Book,  pp.  151,  170^  172 ;  a  Recipe  for  'mortrewes  de  chare'  in 
Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  9 ;  'of  fysche,'  p.  19  ;  etc. 

48.  '  They  made  themselves  well  at  ease  with  that  which  men  had  won 
amiss,'  i.  e.  gained  by  cheating. 

50.  The  whole  expression,  frx>m  post-mortem  down  to  teeres^  is  the 
allegorical  name  of  the  mortar.  This  name  signifies — '  after  death  they 
shall  suffer  many  bitter  pains,  unless  they  sing  for  those  souls  and  weep 
salt  tears  for  them.'  The  expression  tho  soules  means  the  souls  of  the  men 
who  had  '  mis- won '  their  wealth.  The  passage  requires  to  be  pondered 
before  its  fiill  sense  is  perceived ;  yet  a  little  thought  will  shew  that  it  is 
of  some  satirical  force.  The  friars  (he  would  say)  fsEu^d  sumptuously, 
paying  for  their  rich  £are  with  the  money  which  wealthy  cheats  had  left  to 
them  when  in  present  fear  of  death ;  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
will  suffer  bitterly  hereafter  for  their  gluttony,  unless  they  actuaUy  perform 
that  which  they  have  solenmly  engaged  to  do,  viz.  sing  masses  for  the 
souls  of  such  wealthy  persons.  Hence  the  aptness  of  the  Latin  quotation 
(the  source  of  which  I  know  not)  which  signifies — '  Ye  who  feast  upon 
the  sins  of  men,  unless  ye  pour  out  tears  on  their  behalf,  ye  shall 
vomit  up  those  meats  amid  torments  which  ye  feast  upon  amid 
pleasures.' 

57.  '  And  then  he  drew  for  us  a  drink,  the  name  of  which  was  Long- 
enduring^  This  line  was  omitted  in  Mr.  Wright's  edition  by  mere 
accident ;  it  is  in  the  MS.  which  he  used.  The  allusion  is  to  the  text, 
Matt.  X.  22.    See  Matt.  iii.  2  for  the  quotation  in  1.  56. 

58.  Q^od  I  [b],  changed  to  quoth  A^  [c]  ;  an  improvement.  In  the 
B»text,  it  looks  like  a  poor  joke,  as  if  the  author  expresses  his  readiness 
to  drink  as  long  as  he  lives. 

61,  62.  See  Ps.  xxxi.  6 ;  L  19. 

65.  See  Isaiah  v.  22.  A  doctor  [c] ;  this  doctor  [b].  Note  that  the 
word  a  is  not  indefinite  here ;  it  is  the  same  idiom  as  we  should  still  use  if 
we  were  to  say — '  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  doctor  drink  wine  so  fast.'  For^ 
because;  and  assigns  the  reason  of  William's  mourning.  See  \is  doctor  in 
L  69,  and  again  in  1.  85.  In  1.  90  he  is  called  that  master;  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  friar  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  (11.  30,  39). 

(13.  63.)  Wombe-cloutes^  tripes ;  lit.  belly-rags.    Halliwell  notes 

that  it  is  explained  by  omentum  in  the  Nominale  MS. 

70.  The  friar  preached  '  at  St.  Paul's '  [c] ;  or '  before  the  dean  of  St. 
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Paul's'  [b].  Latimer  preached  his  famoos  Sermon  on  the  Ploughers, 
18  Jan.  1549,  in  the  'shrowds '  of  St.  Paul's,  having  previously  preached 
at  St  Paul's  Cross,  Jan.  i,  154S.     See  note  to  Pass.  idi.  56,  p.  149. 

73.  (13.  67.)    See  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25,  27. 

(13.  68.)  Ouerhupperiy  hop  over,  skip  over,  omit ;  see  note  to  Pass. 

xiv.  123,  p.  176. 

75.  *  Peril  among  false  brethren,'  2  Cor.  xi.  26.  I  have  ah-eady  noted 
the  pun  upon  *  brethren '  and  *  friars ; '  see  note  to  B.  xi.  87  ;  pp.  167,  i68. 
The  jest  is  a  venerable  one. 

81.  Fyue  mendynaunSy  five  mendicant  orders  ;  see  notes  to  1.  3  above, 
p.  189,  and  to  Pass.  ix.  191,  p.  114. 

85.  Decretistre  of  canon^  student  of  the  decretals  and  canon  law. 
Ducange  gives—*  Decretisiay  qui  studet  in  decretis.  Magistri  decretisfae^ 
professores  juris  canonici.'  See  B.  v.  428,  and  the  note  (p.  96).  The 
odd  termination  -istre  occurs  again  in  Chaucer's  diuimstre^  C.  T.  2813  ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Lat.  -isia^  by  confusion  with  -is-fer, 

86.  Gnedy^  niggardly  [c] ;  goddes^  God's  (ironically)  [b].  Gnedy  is  con- 
nected with  A.  S.  gn/^en,  moderate  (Bosworth),  and  A.  S.  gnidfsy  sparing 
(Grein) ;  see  gnede  in  Glossary  to  Havelok,  and  in  HalliwelL 

91.  Dobeleresy  platters.  William  wishes  the  doctor,  who  had  so  greedily 
swallowed  all  the  eatables,  had  swallowed  dishes  and  platters  too! 
^  DobeleTy  vesselle  ;  Parapes;^  Prompt.  Parv.;  see  Way's  note. 

(13.  82.)  In  the  B-text,  William  wishes  that  the  plates  and  dishes 

had  turned  to  molten  lead  within  the  glutton's  stomach.  Cf.  Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  216  ;  Hampoles  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1.  9433.  The  expression  *and 
Mahoun  amyddes '  is  equivalent  to  '  and  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  thenL* 
Mahoun  is  Mahomet,  often  used  as  a  name  for  an  idol,  and  idols  were 
supposed  to  be  tenanted  by  devils.  See  note  to  Pass.  i.  119,  p.  13; 
and  cf.  Joseph  of  Arimathie,  ed.  Skeat,  11.  373-402. 

92.  (13.  83.)  '  I  shall  argue  with  this  chamber*pot,  with  his  bottle-like 
beUy.' 

Jordan  is  used  both  by  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and  is  fully  explained 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  267,  note  i.  Considering  the  connection,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  luste  is  not  to  be  explained  as  just 
(which  would  make  poor  sense),  and  still  less  as  a  tournament  (which  is 
Mr.  Wright's  solution,  making  no  sense  at  all) ;  but  is  the  wordyW/^,  in  its 
signification  of  flagon,  bottle,  or  wine-jar.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has—'  lusU^ 
potte,  Oenoforum^  justaj*  see  Way's  note.  Ducange  has — *Iusta  denu^ 
suraliSy  seu  tertiera,  mensura  uini  aliquantulum  maior  consueta  quae 
monachis  in  fesHs  solemnioribus  dabatur.'  H  alii  well  explains  Juste 
as  '  a  kind  of  vessel  with  a  wide  body  and  long  straight  neck.'  The  word 
is  happily  employed.  The  Trinity  MS.  (C-text)  has  the  adjectival  form 
iusty^  i.  e.  like  a  juste, 

(13.  85.)  The  alliteration  suggests  that  the  word  wynked  {^0  in  all 

the  MSS.)  is  mis  written  for  the  unusual  word  preynte^  which  occurs  just 
belowy  in  C.  xvi.  121,  B.  xiii.  112.    See  note  to  1.  121  below. 
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d5.  May  na  mare^  can  do  no  more,  can  eat  and  drink  no  longer; 
c£  til  we  myghte  no  more^  C.  vii.  185  ;  B.  xiiL  352. 
97.  Godelen,  rumble  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  398,  p.  92. 

99.  Here  apocalips,  their  Apocalypse.  The  use  of  the  word  their  is 
most  significant ;  the  reference  is  not  to  St.  John,  but  to  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  gluttons,  i.  e.  to  the  Apocalipsis  Goliae  by  Walter  Mapes,  a  sort 
of  parody  upon  St  John,  the  aigument  of  which  may  be  read  in  Morle/s 
Eng.  Writers,  i.  587-590.  The  following  extract  from  that  argument  will 
fully  explain  the  allusion.  '  Then  I  read  of  the  Morals  and  the  Deeds 
of  Abbots,  who  declare  by  their  base  shaving,  vile  habit,  and  watery 
eyes,  that  they  scorn  delights  and  carry  contrite  hearts;  but  whose 
throats  when  they  dine  are  open  sepulchres,  whose  stomachs  are  whirl- 
pools, and  their  fingers  rakes  ...  As  pye  with  pye,  parrot  with  parrot, 
the  brothers  chatter  and  feed,  eat  till  their  jaws  swell,  drink  till  there 
is  a  deluge  in  their  stomachs/  See  the  Latin  Poems  of  Walter  Mapes, 
cd.  Wright,  Camden  Society,  1841. 

The  next  reference  is  bitterly  satirical,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  relates  to 
an  instance  of  extreme  and  rigid  abstinence.  There  is  no  saint  named 
Averey  or  Averay;  the  word  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  Aurea,  The 
day  of  St.  Aurea  is  Oct.  4  ;  and,  according  to  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Spec. 
Hist.  lib.  23,  cap.  Ixx,  St.  Aurea  drank  only  such  drink  as  she  could 
distil  from  cinders,  but  there  was  one  rash  sister  who  doubted  the  fact, 
and  was  consequently  punished  by  palsy. 

But  seeing  that  the  context  asserts  that  delicate  meats  are  proper  food 
for  a  penitent,  it  is  better  to  take  the  name  to  refer  to  St.  Avoya  (Lat. 
Advisa)y  who  was  fed  with  delicately  white  and  sweet  bread  from  heaven ; 
see'Dr.  Brewer's  Diet,  of  Miracles,  p.  14. 

100.  Blammanger  is  Chaucer's  blancmanger^  Prol.  389.  Tyrwhitt,  in 
his  Glossary,  remarks  that  it  *•  seems  to  have  been  a  very  different  dish 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  that  which  is  now  called  by  the  same  name. 
There  is  a  receipt  for  making  it  in  MS.  Harl.  4016.  One  of  the  in- 
gredients is  "the  brawne  of  a  capon,  tesed  small."'  Mr.  Fumivall 
says — ^Blanchmanger^  a  made  dish  of  Cream,  Eggs,  and  Sugar,  put 
into  an  open  puff  paste  bottom,  with  a  loose  cover.'  He  also  quotes — 
*  Biamanger  is  a  Capon  roast,  or  boile,  minced  small,  planched  (sic) 
Almonds  beaten  to  paste.  Cream,  Eggs,  Grated  Bread,  Sugar  and  Spices 
boiled  to  a  pap. — R.  Holme.'  See  Babees  Book,  p.  217;  and  the 
Glossary  to  that  volume. 

103.  (13.  94.}  'What  he  (i.e.  his  fellow)  really  found  in  a  case,  belong- 
ing to  a  friar's  living,'  i.  e.  provisions  [c] ;  or^  *  What  he  really  found  in 
a  basket,  according  to  a  friar's  living'  [b].  The  meaning  is  that  the 
doctor  was  ready  to  bring  forward  his  companion  as  a  witness ;  and 
the  said  companion  was  ready  to  state  what  very  poor  fare  he  had 
often  found  in  a  poor  friar*s  provision-box. 

Farel  has  been  explained  above;  see  note  to  B.  x.  211,  p.  154;  it 
means  a  case,  sheath,  box,  scabbard,  and  sometimes  a  book-cover ;  see 
Prompt.  Parv. 

VOL.   II-  o 
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Freyel  is  the  Low-Latin  ^a^/f//«|  a  rush-basket  or  mat-basket,  especially 
used  for  containing  figs  and  raisins.  See  *•  Frayle  of  frute,  Palaia,  carica ' 
in  Prompt.  Parv.,  and  Mr.  Way's  note.  In  Kennett*s  Parochial  An- 
tiquities, the  glossary  has — ^  Frayle^  a  basket  in  which  figs  are  brought 
from  Spain  and  other  parts.'  Palsgrave  has — *  Frayle  for  fygges,  cabas^ 
cab<uhe^    See  cabaSy  cabasser  in  Cotgrave. 

Q/"  means  *  belonging  to '  [c] ;  after  means  '  in  accordance  with '  [b]. 

112.  'This  portrait  of  gluttony  and  hypocrisy  combined,  is  in  Langland's 
best  manner,  strong  and  indignant.  There  is  genuine  humour  in  this 
line;  the  doctor,  beginning  to  discourse  on  good  works,  only  utters  a 
single  word  before  he  interrupts  the  sentence  to  drink;'  Whitaker's 
note.     Cowper  has  hit  off  the  very  same  trait,  in  his  poem  on  Hope  : — 

'The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork — 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead,  with  a  fork!'  etc 

113.  'Do  no  evil  to  thy  fellow-Christian,  that  is,  not  as  £ar  as  your 
power  goes '  [b].  By  }^powerej  to  the  extent  of  your  power ;  a  common 
phrase. 

(13.  107.)  Morsel  is  the  better  spelling;  the  reading  mussel  points 

a  provincial  pronunciation,  which  may  still  be  heard,  though  mossel  (in 
glosstc—mos'l)  is  more  common. 

118.  See  Luke  i.  68.  '  If  ye  so  treat  your  sick  friars,  it  seems  to  me 
a  wonder  unless  Do- well  accuses  you  in  the  day  of  judgment '  [c]  ;  '  And 
if  ye  act  thus  in  your  infirmary,  it  seems  to  me  a  wonder  unless  strife 
exists  where  love  ought  rather  to  exist,  if  only  young  children  dared 
complain'  [b].  This  speech  was  obviously  a  very  bold  one,  because 
Conscience  immediately  advises  him  to  be  silent  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  strange  rumours  were  afioat  as  to  the  treatment  of  sick  friars'  by 
their  companions,  as  shewn  by  the  very  curious  passage  in  P.  PL  Crede, 
1.  614 ;  see  my  note  on  the  line.  It  was  clearly  a  sore  subject  with  the 
doctor. 

Compare  also  WyclifTs  charge  against  the  friars,  that  they  imprisoned, 
and  even  tortured,  members  of  their  own  order ;  Works,  iii.  383. 

121.  Preynte^  winked.  Just  as  Chaucer  has  spreynd^  from  springen^ 
to  sprinkle,  so  preynte  is  from  the  verb  prinken.  The  traces  of  this 
word  are  slight  Halliwell  gives  '  Prink^  to  look  at,  to  gaze  upon.  West! 
It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  prink  or  prick^  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
prank  J  to  trim.    Cf.  note  to  B.  xiii.  85,  just  above,  p.  192. 

125.  Crowley  inserts  is  before  do  in  [b].  It  is  required  for  the  sense, 
but  is  omitted  in  all  the  MSS,    With  1.  127  cf.  Matt  v.  19. 

129.  Clergy,  having  heard  the  doctor's  very  correct  explanation,  de- 
dines  to  explain  the  matter  himself  in  a  scholastic  manner,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  now  in  the  schools,  and  chiefly  because  of  his  love  for 
Piers  the  Plowman  (Christ).  The  doctor's  explanation  was  just ;  for, 
though  acting  as  a  sinner,  he  could  talk  as  a  saint  Accordingly,  Clerigy 
declines  to  explain  the  matter  scholastically,  but  at  the  same  time  hints 
that  there  is  a  higher  law — ^the  law  of  Love,  the  law  taught  by  Christ — 
which  excels  all  the  teaching  of  the  schools. 
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-•—(13.  119.)  Seuene  sones.  Clergy^  seven  sons  are  the  seven 
sciences,  as  Crowley  rightly  observes  here  in  a  sidenote.  Still,  William 
is  hardly  consistent  with  himself,  since  in  B.  x.  150  (q.  v.)  he  says  that 
the  Seven  Sciences  are  relations  merely  of  Scripture,  who  is  Clergy's 
wife.    He  now  calls  them  sans, 

131.  'For  love  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  who  once  impugned  sciences 
and  crafts  of  every  kind  except  love,  loyalty,  and  humility '  [c] ;  *  For 
a  certain  Piers  the  Plowman  hath  impugned  us  all,  and  counted  all 
sciences  as  worth  a  mere  sop,  except  Love  only'  [b]. 

Note  the  construction  in  '  peers  loue  )>e  plouhman,'  repeated  in  xxiii. 
77.  We  have  it  again  in  *  peers  prentys  )«  plouhman,'  i.  e.  the  apprentice 
of  Piers  the  Plowman,  xvi.  195;  in  'peers  pardon  )«  plouhman,'  i.e.  the 
pardon  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  xxii.  187,  392;  and  in  'peers  bem  )« 
plouhman,'  i.  e.  the  bam  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  xxii.  360.  So  Chaucer, 
Sq.  Ta.  209,  has  'the  Grekes  hors  Sinon,'  i.e.  the  horse  of  Sinon  the 
Greek ;  and  in  a  note  to  that  line  I  have  given  other  instances  of  this. 
common  idiom. 

135,  136.  See  Matt.  xxii.  37,  39  ;  Ps.  xiv.  i  (Vulgate) ;  Mark  x.  18. 

138.  The  saying  patiences  vincunt  is  attributed  to  Piers  the  Plowman 
in  [c],  and  to  Christ  in  [b],  shewing  that  the  immediate  reference  is  to 
the  Gospels.  Yet  they  contain  no  such  words,  though  fairly  exi»-essing 
the  sense  of  Matt.  x.  22 — '  qui  autem  perseuerauerit  usque  in  finem,  hie 
saluus  erit.'  A  more  usual  form  of  the  proverb  is — '  uincit  qui  patitur ; ' 
see  Hazlitfs  Eng.  Proverbs,  pp.  175,  450. 

I  suspect  that  William  was  thinking  of  the  words  of  Dionysius  Cato, 
who,  in  his  Breves  Sententiae,  g^ves  the  advice — 'Parentes  patientia 
uince ;'  Sent.  xl.    And  again,  in  his  Distiches,  lib.  i.  38,  he  says — 
'Quem  superare  potes,  interdum  uince  ferendo, 
Maxima  enim  morum  semper  patientia  uirtus.' 

Cf.  Virgil,  Mn.  v.  710 ;  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  197,  Am.  iii.  11. 7,  Am.  i,  2.  lo. 
Compare  also  Chaucer's  Frank,  Ta.,  45-47 — 
*  Patience  is  a  hy  vertue  certein, 
For  it  venquisheth,  as  thise  clerkes  seyn, 
Thinges  that  rigour  neuer  sholde  atteine.' 
And  again,  in  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  2nd  Sen,  p.  80,  we  have 
what  looks  very  like  a  new  version  of  Cato,  viz. — *  Quem  superare  nequis, 
patienter  uince  ferendo.' 

By  comparing  the  two  texts,  we  see  that  Piers  the  Plowman  is  ahready, 
at  this  point,  identified  with  Christ ;  and  the  reader  should  bear  in  mmd 
that  this  identification  is  adhered  to,  for  the  most  part,  throughout  nearly 
all  the  remainder  of  the  poem.  In  the  C-text,  Christ  himself  here  appears 
upon  the  scene,  unannounced,  at  this  line ;  and  after  speaking  but  one 
sentence,  again  vanishes ;  see  1.  150.  In  the  B-text,  the  sentence  is 
attributed  to  Love,  who  was  beloved  by  Patience. 

143.  '  Cast  upon  his  head  the  hot  coals  of  all  kind  speech.'  See  Rom. 
sdi.  20 ;  Prov.  xxv.  22 ;  a  passage  which  is  usually  explained  as  having 
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reference  to  the  melting  of  metals  by  fire,  and  to  the  melting  of  an 
enemy's  heart  by  kindness.    See  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  407. 

148.  ^  Unless  he  become  obedient  tlum^h  this  sort  of  beating,  may 
he  become  blind ! '  Bowe  has  reference  ^o  the  common  word  buxom 
(lit.  baW'Some\  which  means  obedient. 

150.  Where  he  by-cam^  where  he  had  gone  to ;  see  note  to  B.  v. 
651,  p.  105. 

155*  'I  would  (Le.  I  could)  easily,  if  I  had  the  will,  conquer  all 
France  without  destruction  of  men  or  any  bloodshed ;  I  take  to  my 
witness  a  portion  of  holy  writ— "the  patient  conquer."'  Sec  note  to 
1.  138  above,  p.  195. 

(13.  150.)    'Natural  aflfection  covets  nothing  (from  thee)  but 

speech,'  i.e.  asks  only  for  kind  words  from  thee. 

(13.  151.)  This  line  is  a  complete  riddle.    I  merely  offer  a  wild 

guess  at  the  sense  of  it.  Suppose  '  a  lamp-line  in  Latin '  to  be  a  Latin 
inscription  on  such  a  lamp  as  was  often  kept  burning  in  old  churches ; 
as  when,  e.  g.  J.  Cowper,  A.  D.  1503,  provided  for  finding  '  a  lampe  before 
the  roode  in  die  cherche  of  Hawsted;'  see  Sir  J.  Cullum,  Hist,  of 
Hawsted,  p.  17.  Suppose  such  an  inscription  to  have  been  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  expressive  of  good-will,  as,  e.g.  'Gloria  in  altissimis 
Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  uoluntatis,'  Lu.  ii.  14;  a  verse 
which  is  still  not  seldom  seen  inscribed  within  a  church.  Then  the 
sentence  might  mean — 'Natural  affection  expects  from  you  no  wealthy 
gift,  but  only  kindly  words  ;  it  expects  merely  some  kindly  expression, 
such  as  pax  hominibus^  This  still  leaves  ex  vi  transidofds  unexplained  ; 
nor  can  I  explain  it. 

(13.  152.)  Here  arc  riddles  upon  riddles  ;  the  passage  is  purposely 

obscure,  though  no  doubt  contemporary  readers  understood  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  word  there-inne  refers  to  nothing  that  has  preceded ; 
but  we  can  explain  it.  It  is  dear,  from  1.  157  [b],  that  Patience  is  here 
supposed  to  hold  up  a  bundle  before  the  company,  and  to  say — 'See! 
herein  I  have  Do-well,  fast  tied  up.'  Moreover,  the  bundle  is  clearly 
supposed  to  contain  Caritas,  or  Charity ;  see  11.  163,  164.  This  explains 
why  Patience  says,  in  1.  156 — 'and  herewith  I  am  welcome,  wherever 
I  have  it  with  me.'  The  general  solution  of  the  riddle  (it  is  called  redeles 
in  1.  167),  is  Charity,  exercised  with  Patience.  Hence,  in  U.  153-15$, 
we  are  told  that  Charity  'is  betokened  by  the  Saturday  that  first  set 
the  calendar,  and  by  the  signification  (wit)  of  the  Wednesday  of  the 
week  next  after  it;  the  full  moon  being  that  which  causes  the  might 
of  both.'  Now  the  full  moon  is  the  Paschal  fiill  moon,  as  in  a  former 
enigmatic  passage;  see  note  to  Pass.  iv.  481,  p.  53.  Mr.  A.  P.  Cooke 
has  sent  me  the  following  suggestion.  '  The  sign  of  the  Saturday  seems 
to  me  to  mean  Holy  Baptism,  the  font  having  anciently  been  haUowed 
on  Easter  Eve.  The  epistle  of  Easter  Wednesday  was  Acts  iii.  12-19, 
and  so  the  wit  of  this  day  may  be  Repentance ;  the  force  of  both  Baptism 
and  Repentance  depending  upon  the  Cross,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  Paschal  month.'    I  certamly  think  that  the  Saturday  can 
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be  no  other  than  Holy  Saturday,  or  Easter  Eve,    And  it  may  well  have 
been  said  to  have  set  first  the  Calendar  ;  for,  Adam  having  been  created 
on  Friday  (cf.  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ed.  Kcmble,  p.  198)  the  Saturday 
was  to  him  the  first  complete'day,  and  the  first  Sabbath.    Besides,  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  particular  Saturday  which  was  the  first  Sabbath  was 
nearly  at  the  Paschal  season ;  since  it  was  supposed  that  the  world  was 
created  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.    Compare — 
*  Swylce  edc  rfmcrseftige 
On  fi,  ylcan  tfd  emniht  healda^, 
ForJ»an  wealdend  god  worhte  act  fiym^e, 
On  y&  sylfan  daege  sunnan  and  m6nan.' 

Menologium,  ed.  Grein,  1.  44. 
I.e.  *as  also  the  clever  calculators  consider  the  equinox  to  be  at  that 
same  season,  because  God  the  Ruler  created,  at  the  beginning,  on  that 
very  day  both  sun  and  moon.'  The  chief  things  in  connection  with 
Saturday  are  Holy  Baptism,  wherein  the  font  'denoteth  the  holy  sepulchre' 
(Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  2nd^er.,  p.  94),  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin ;  see  Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  257.  The  Wednesday 
service  was  sometimes  connected  with  the  birdi  of  the  Virgin  and  with 
her  Conception;  'thus  in  the  feastes  of  the  Concepcyon  and  of  the 
Natyuyte  of  oure  lady,  ye  saye  the  story  of  the  Wednesday;'  Myr.  of 
Our  Lady,  p.  277.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  same  volume,  pp.  212,  213, 
that  the  Incarnation  was  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Wednesday  service, 
with  special  reference  to  'charyte'  or  divine  Love.  The  fact  that  the 
word  *charyte*  occurs  so  repeatedly  in  the  'thyrde  lesson'  of  this 
Wednesday  service  surely  points  to  the  right  solution.  I  therefore  agree 
with  Mr.  Cooke  in  explaining  the  'sign  of  the  Saturday'  as  Holy  Baptism, 
but  prefer  to  interpret  the  *  wit  of  the  Wednesday '  as  meaning  the  In- 
carnation ;  and  I  would  refer  to  the  Myrour  of  Our  Lady  (q.  v.)  in  support 
of  this  view. 

That  the  passage  has,  at  any  rate,  a  general  reference  to  the  great 
events  of  Christianity,  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt  From  Christ  it  is 
that  we  learn  the  lessons  of  Love  and  Patience. 

162.  This  odd  line  is  probably  genuine,  as  it  is  preserved  in  five  MSS. 
out  of  seven.  It  probably  alludes  to  some  saying  which  has  not  been 
preserved.  A  friend  suggests  that  a  cart-wheel  has  no  comer,  so  that 
the  expression  is  a  jesting  one,  implying  that  to  carry  charity  always 
with  one  is  not  so  very  easy.    Perhaps  this  is  meant. 

164.  Nelie  poukey  goblin  of  hell ;  helle  being  the  genitive  case.  In 
other  passages,  e.  g.  in  Pass.  xix.  282  (which  compare  with  1.  284),  the 
word  pouke  means  the  devil.  It  is  the  same  word  as  Puck,  but  used 
here  in  a  bad  sense.  Cf.  I  eel.  pitki^  the  devil,  commonly  with  the  notion 
of  a  wee  devil,  an  imp ;  Dan.  pokker^  the  devil ;  Welsh  pwca^  or  pwd^ 
hobgoblin,  fiend;  Gaelic  bocany  a  hobgoblin,  a  spectre;  cf.  the  name 
Pug  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.' 

Puck  is  often  identified  with  Robin  Goodfellow;  see  Hazlitt,  Fairy 
Tales,  etc.,  p.  33.  Cf.  Spenser,  Epitkalamiony  1.  341.    The  Herefordshire 
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form  of  the  word  is  Pout;  see  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Herefordshire  Glossary. 
Professor  Morley,  in  his  Library  of  English  Lit.,  p.  234,  has  a  note  on  the 
word.  Some  of  the  etymological  remarks  of  various  writers  upon  this 
word  seem  to  me  of  extremely  doubtful  value. 

For  further  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word,  see  Puck  and  Pouke  in 
Nares.  The  form  pouke  first  appears,  perhaps,  in  1.  566  of  Richard  Goer 
de  Lion,  in  Weber's  Met.  Rom.,  ii.  25. 

(13.  170.)  *To  give  all  that  they  can  give  to  thee,  as  being  the 

best  guardian.'  This  makes  good  sense,  and  is  no  doubt  right,  though 
the  MS.  transposes  the  and  for. 

165.  See  i  John  iv.  18. 

171.  Dido^  a  tale  of  Dido ;  an  old  tale  known  to  every  disaur  or  story- 
teller ;  nothing  new. 

173.  This  line  stands  nearly  the  same  in  both  texts.  The  expression 
here  used  is  hardly  strong  enough  for  us  to  be  sure  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  famous  Schism  of  the  Popes,  Sept.  20,  1378.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reference  be  to  that  event,  it  only  proves  that  the  B-text  was  in 
hand  for  some  time,  having  been  commenced  in  1377.  See  note  to  1.  3 
above,  p.  189. 

—  (13.  175.)  This  line,  be  it  noted,  was  omitted  in  the  C-text,  no 
doubt  because  the  allusion  was  to  an  event  that  was  then  too  far  in  the 
past.  A  truce  had  been  concluded  with  France  in  1389,  to  last  till  1392 ;  it 
was  renewed  in  1392,  to  last  till  1393,  and  a  four  years'  truce  was  again 
concluded  on  May  27,  1394.  This  truce  was  firmly  estabHshed  by 
Richard's  marriage  with  Isabella  of  France,  Oct.  31,  1396.  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  C-text  was  written  after  1389,  as  was  certainly  the  case. 

Gower,  writing  in  1393,  says  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Confessio  Amantis — 

'But  whyle  the  lawe  is  reuled  so 
That  clerkes  to  the  werre  intende, 
I  not  how  that  they  sholde  amende 
The  woful  worlde  in  other  thinges 
To  make  pees  betwen  the  kinges 
After  the  lawe  of  charitee, 
Whiche  is  the  propre  duetee 
Belongend  unto  the  presthode.' 

In  the  B-text,  commenced  in  1377,  the  allusion  is  clearly  to  such  events 
as  are  recorded  in  the  following  quotations. 

*  1372.  This  same  yere ...  too  cardinalx  wdie  sent  fro  the  pope  to 
entrete  for  the  pees  betwen  the  two  reaumes ; '  A  Chronicle  of  London, 
p.  69. 

*  1374.  In  this  yere,  at  the  town  of  Bruges  in  Flaundres,  was  tretyd 
upon  diverses  articles  hangyng  betwen  the  pope  and  kyng  Edward.  Also 
the  same  yere  was  treted  at  Bruges  for  the  pees  betwen  the  too  reaumes ; ' 
id.  p.  70. 

*  Edward  [in  1374]  obtained  a  truce  . . .  The  pope  continually  exhorted 
the  kings  to  convert  the  truce  into  a  peace ;  but  their  resentments  were  too 
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vblent,  their  pretensions  too  high,  to  allow  of  any  adjustment ; '  Lingard, 
Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  140. 

174.  Put  the  bordfram  him;  *that  is,  pushed  away  the  table  in  a 
passion,  which  accounts  for  the  following  reflection,  on  the  want  of 
patience  in  learned  men.' — Whitaker.    For  bard^  [b]  has  table, 

(13. 178.)  Cf.  Pass.  i.  50,  and  the  note,  p.  8. 

(13.  184.)  Yeresyyues^  new  year's  gifts.    They  were  given  both  by 

the  sovereign,  and  to  him ;  see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  ed.  Ellis,  i.  14.  They 
were  also  given  to  secnie  favours  ;  see  note  to  B.  iii.  99,  p.  44. 

(13.  304.)  Forwaikedy  tired  out  with  walking ;  ci,forwandred^  B. 

prol.  7.  Wilne  me  to  consaille^  to  desire  to  have  me  to  counsel  you,  i.  e. 
when  you  will  be  glad  to  ask  my  counsel.  Wilne  seems  to  be  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  sentence  '  thou  shalt  see  the  time.' 

(13.  309.)   Surre^  Syria ;  cf.  the  form  Surrye  in  the  first  line  of 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  Forth,  by  way  of  continuance ;  it  is  the 
positive  degree  of  further,  William  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
Saracens  and  Jews  should  all  be  converted  to  Christianity  ;  see  Pass.  iv. 
458,  484  ;  xviii.  317. 

191.  The  description  here  given  of  a  minstrel  should  be  noted.  See 
note  to  Pass.  i.  35,  add  cf.  Pass.  viii.  82-119.  Mr.  Wright  refers  us,  for 
a  sketch  of  such  a  character,  to  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Introduction  to  Percy's  Reliques,  and  Chappell's 
History  of  National  Airs.  I  have  already  referred  to  Ritson's  Ancient 
Romances,  and  Wharton's  Hist,  of  £ng.  Poetry.  See  also  Qitson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  xvi,  where  he  reminds  us  that  they  were  coipmonly  classed 
with  vagabonds. 

194.  Actiua  uita,  Active'life.  See  note  to  B.  vi.  251,  p.  115.  '  This  is 
clepid  actif  liif,  whanne  men  travailen  for  worldli  goodis,  and  kepen  hem 
in  rightwisnesse ; '  Wyclif,  Works,  i.  384.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  minstrel  here  described  was  very  far  from  being  an  honest  man,  and 
was  hardly  justified  in  giving  himself  so  honest  a  name. 

195.  Peers  prenfys  the  piouhman,  an  apprentice  of  Piers  the  Plowman ; 
i.  e.  a  true  servant  of  Christ ;  see  note  to  1. 131,  p.  195.  But  the  minstreFs 
claim  to  this  character  was  of  the  slightest;  it  turns  out  that  his  sole 
point  of  connection  with  a  religious  life  was  that  he  made  or  sold  wafers 
for  holy  use ! 

199.  Codes gistesy  God's  guests;  i.e.  guests  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
communicants.  A  waferer  answers  very  nearly  to  what  we  now  call  a 
confectioner;  see  Our  English  Home,  pp.  70-73.  They  sold  ornamented 
cakes  and  eucharistic  wafers.  See  Bardsle/s  English  Surnames,  p.  324 ; 
cf.  Chaucer,  C  T.  3379,  12413. 

The  fem.  form  wafrestre  has  already  occurred ;  see  Pass.  viii.  285. 

202.  Robes  and  furred  gowns  were  common  gifts  to  minstrels,  from  the 
great  men  before  whom  they  exhibited  ;  see  B.  xiv.  24  ;  and  cf.  C.  Pass, 
viii.  82-109.  Some  minstrels  were  not  itinerant,  but  were  retained  by 
rich  men  as  jesters;  these  are  the  'lords'  minstrels'  mentioned  in 
1.  204, 
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205.  Tabre^  play  upon  the  tabor ;  trompe,  play  upon  the  trumpet.  *  In 
a  poem  against  the  growing  taste  for  the  tabor,  printed  in  M.  Jubinal's 
volume  entitled  Jouglcurs  et  Trouv^res,  the  low  state  into  which  the 
minstrel's  art  had  fallen  is  ascribed  to  a  growing  love  for  instruments  of 
an  undignified  character,  such  as  the  iabory  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  the  Arabs,  and  ih^pipej*  Homes  of  Other  Days,  by 
T.  Wright,  p.  200.  See  the  whole  passage ;  also  p.  209.  '  Dost  thou  live 
by  thy  tabor  f*  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  See  also  Spenser,  Shep. 
Kal.  May,  1.  22 ;  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  8993.  Small 
drums  were  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  Chappell,  Hist,  of  Music,  i.  292. 

Gestes,  tales,  romances.  Sec  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt, 
iL  85,  note. 

206.  This  passage  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  comparison  with  a  note 
which  Warton  prefers  *  to  give  in  Latin  ; '  see  his  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed. 
1840,  ii.  393,  note  w ;  or  ed.  187 1,  iii.  162,  note  3  ;  cf.  Ritson,  Met.  Rom., 
vol.  i.  p.  clxxxi.  I  have  little  doubt  that  William  had  himself  witnessed 
the  Coventry  Mysteries,  and  is  here  alluding  to  them ;  see  Halliwell's 
edition  of  the  Gov.  Myst,  pp.  21,  29. 

FitheUrty  play  the  fiddle.  See  the  picture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  yJM^Z?  in 
Wright's  Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  46;  also  Wadcerbath's  Account  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Music ;  Strutt*s  Sports  and  Pastimes ;  Hart*s  History  of  the 
Violin. 

207.  lapen,  play  tricks,  act  as  buffoon.  *  Summe  iuglers  beo%  \eX  ne 
kunnen  semen  of  none  o)>er  gleo  buten  makien  cheres,  and  wrenchen  mis 
hore  mu%,  and  schulen  mid  hore  cien  ; '  i.  e.  there  be  some  jugglers  that 
know  no  other  way  of  causing  fun  except  to  make  faces,  and  distort  their 
mouth,  and  scowl  with  their  eyes ;  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  210. 

208.  SmUn,  dance ;  sautrien^  play  on  the  psaltery  [c]  ;  sautey  leap, 
bound  [b],     Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  769: — 

'There  was  many  a  timbestere, 
And  sailoursy  that  I  dar  wel  swere 
Couthe  hir  craft  ful  parfitly;' 

where  sailaurs  means  dancers^  whatever  may  be  the  sense  of  the  disputed 
word  timbestere^  which  I  should  suppose  to  mean  a  female  player  upon  the 
timbrel  or  tambourine ;  see  Timbre  in  Burguy's  Glossaire,  and  observe 
the  use  of  tymbres  for  'timbrels '  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  ed.  Weber,  1.  191. 
Cotgrave  gives — ^Saillir,  to  go  out,  issue  forth;  appear  above,  stand  out 
beyond  others ;  also,  to  leap,  jump,  bound,  skip,  hop.'  Giteme^  a  kind  of 
guitar,  used  (as  says  the  text)  to  accompany  the  voice  in  singing.  Cf. 
Chaucer,C.  T.  3333, 3363,  4394 ;  and  see  Gittem'm  Halliwell  and  Prompt. 
Parv. ;  also  Cittern  and  Citteme  in  Nares.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's 
MS.  has — Ne  citalon  ne  gitaron  ne  synge  wi)>  ]«  crowj^e. 

209.  Concerning  gifts  to  minstrels,  cf.  notes  to  Pass.  viii.  97  ;  x.  129 ; 
xvi.  202  ;  and  to  B.  xiv.  24  ;  pp.  97,  123,  199,  205. 

210.  In  the  B-text,  at  least,  there  is  surely  an  allusion  here  to  the  holy- 
bready  i.  e. '  ordinary  leavened  bread  cut  into  small  pieces,  blessed,  and 
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given  to  the  people ; '  as  explained  in  the  note  to  Peacock's  edition  of 
Myrc's  Instructions  to  Parish  Priests,  p.  89 ;  q.  v.    Cf.  Pass.  vii.  146. 

213.  Peers plouhman  seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  as  in  Pass.  xxii.  We  still  use  a  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant. 

And  that  hym  profite  wayten,  and  them  that  look  after  profit  for  him 

216.  From  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  i.  e.  from  year  to  year,  year  by 
year.  We  may  suppose  that  the  waferer  in  our  text  found  it  convenient, 
accordingly,  to  keep  his  accounts  from  one  Michaelmas  to  another.  The 
Chamberlain  of  London,  for  example,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, seems  to  have  made  up  his  accounts  from  Michaelmas  to  Michael- 
mas, since  we  learn  that  he  was  expected  to  ^  give  in  his  account  each 
year,  between  the  Feasts  of  Saint  Michael  and  of  Saint  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
28  October ; '  Liber  Albus,  ed.  Riley,  p.  42.  The  accounts  of  farm-bailiffs 
were  kept  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas ;  see  CuUum's  Hist,  of 
Hawsted.    And  see  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  389. 

(13. 242.)  With  brode  crounes,  i.  e.  wearing  the  tonsure,  as  in  other 

passages. 

217.  The  expression  'provender  for  his  palfrey'  [b]  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  giving  bread  to  horses ;  see  Pass.  ix.  225.  The  statement  that 
the  waferer  provided  *  bread  for  the  pope '  is  to  be  taken  in  a  satirical 
sense.  It  clearly  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  money  contributed  to  the  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Peter's-pence ;  see  note  to  Pass.  v.  125,  p.  59.  Thus  the 
waferer  complains  that,  though  he  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
pope,  the  pope  has  done  nothing  for  kimj  and,  in  the  B-text,  by  a  play 
upon  the  word  prouendre^  he  says  that,  whilst  he  has  provided  provender 
(horse-bread)  for  the  pope's  palfrey,  the  pope  has  found  no  provender  (or 
prebend)  for  himself  in  return. 

(13.  246.)  All  that  he  had  ever  received  was  a  pardon  with  a 

leaden  weight  on  it,  bearing  two  heads  in  the  middle  of  it.  Mr.  Wright 
remarks  that  *  the  papal  bulls,  etc.,  had  seals  of  lead,  instead  of  wax.'  The 
very  name  bull  (from  bullae  a  leaden  seal)  reminds  us  of  this.  See  Bulls  in 
Hook's  Church  Dictionary. 

The  two  '  polls  •  or  heads  are  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  bulla 
was  round  and  flat,  like  a  coin,  and  bore  impressions  on  both  sides.  An 
example  of  one  (used  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII)  is  figured  at  p.  273  of 
Lacrobc'  Military  and  Religious  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  inscription  'BONIFATIVS  PP:  VIII;'  on  the  other  are  the' 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  marked  '  S.  PE.'  and  *  S.  PA.'  respectively. 
Three  similar  bullcs^  of  Urban  III.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Leo  II.  respec- 
tively, are  engraved  in  the  Engl.  Cyclop.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Supplement, 
p.  387  ;  s.  V.  Bulla, 

(13.  247.)  '  Had  I  a  clerk  that  could  write,  I  would  send  him  in  a 

petition.'  The  waferer  could  not  write  himself,  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  professional  scribe.  A  bylle  is  a  petition  ;  see  note 
to  Pass.  v.  45;  p.  55. 
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220,  221.  F&unde  icAjifl  could  find,  if  I  fonnd.  IJUen  this  luikereir, 
pat  a  stop  to  this  pestilential  air.  This  must  refer  to  some  pestilence  that 
was  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  I  have  supposed  that  the  date  of  the  C-tezt 
is  about  A.D.  1393.  A  glance  at  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  s.v.  Plague^ 
will  shew  that  the  so-called  four  great  pestilences  of  1349, 1362, 1369,  and 
1376  were  not  the  only  ones ;  such  plagues  were  of  constant  recun^mce. 
Some,  for  instance,  give  the  name  oi  fourth  pestilence  to  that  of  1383 ; 
and  30,000  people  died  in  London  of  a  pestilence  in  1407.  In  the  B-text, 
the  allusion  is  clearly  to  the  pestilence  of  1376,  as  shewn  by  comparison 
with  the  note  to  b.  13,  270,  pp.  203,  204. 

Whitaker  remarks  that — ^  the  irony  of  these  lines  is  exquisite.  If,  saitfa 
the  poet,  the  promise  of  miraculous  gifts  of  healing  bestowed  on  the 
Apostles  is  not  extended  to  their  successor  the  pope,  the  reason  is, 
because  mankind  are  unworthy  of  such  a  blessing,  for  in  another  essential 
circumstance,  the  pope  exactly  resembles  his  first  predecessor,  St  Peter — 
"  Silver  and  gold  hath  he  none."  The  whole  account  of  Active  Life,  and  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  great  to  reward  useful  services,  while  they  pay 
liberaUy  for  mere  entertainment,  is  excellent' 

I  suppose  Whitaker  means  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Pope  to  St. 
Peter  in  the  matter  of  poverty  is  an  ironical  expression,  the  actual  fact 
being  that  he  was  notoriously  wealthy.  In  the  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  there  is  an  anecdote  which  is  exactly 
to  the  point  'Aquinas  found  the  Holy  Father  [Innocent  IV.]  seated 
by  a  table  covered  with  piles  of  indulgence-money.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
Pontiff,  "  the  church  is  no  longer  in  the  days  when  she  could  say — Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none."  ''True,  holy  Father,"  said  Aquinas,  "and  she 
is  as  litde  able  to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy— Rise  up  and  walk." ' 

I  would  add  that  the  notion  of  trying  to  buy  a  'salve  for  the  pestilence ' 
from  the  pope  was  a  fine  idea  for  an  unscrupulous  quack.  If  Haukyn 
the  waferer  could  have  obtained  it,  beyond  all  doubt  he  would  have 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  But  even  this  idea  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  quack,  who,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  sold  pills  'as  good  against 
an  earthquake ; '  see  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  233. 

222,  226.  See  Maik  xvi.  18 ;  Acts  iii.  6. 

231.  '  TiU  pride  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  (will  be)  through  lack 
of  bread.'  The  pestilences  produced  famines,  which  were  considered  as 
God*s  judgments  against  pride ;  see  Pass.  vi.  11 5-1 18. 

(13.267.)  Stret/orthy  Stratford;  Chaucer's  ' Stratford-atte-Bowc.' 

Here  lived  numerous  bakers,  who  supplied  some  part  of  London  with 
bread.  In  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  291,  we  read  that,  in  1356, 
carts  bringing  wheat  and  fiour  from  Stratford  to  the  City,  had  to  pay 
3</.  per  week;  also  that,  in  13 10,  and  again  in  13 16,  some  of  the  Strat- 
ford bread  was  seized,  as  being  short  of  weight ;  id.  pp.  71, 121. 

But  the  most  explicit  note  is  that  in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  159, 
who  refers  to  the  very  passage  in  our  text.  Stowe*s  remarks  are  as 
follows: — 'And  because  I  have  here  before  spoken  of  the  bread-carts 
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comming  from  Stratford  at  the  Bow,  ye  shall  understand  that  of  olde 
time  the  bakers  of  breade  at  Stratford  were  allowed  to  bring  dayly 
(except  the  Sabbaoth  and  principall  feasts)  diverse  long  cartes  laden 
with  bread,  the  same  being  two  ounces  in  the  pennie  wheate-loafe 
heavier  than  the  penny  wheate-loafe  baked  in  the  dtie,  the  same  to 
be  solde  in  Cheape,  three  or  foure  carts  standing  there,  betweene 
Gutherans  lane  and  Fausters  lane  ende,  one  cart  on  Comehill,  by  the 
conduit,  and  one  other  in  Grasse  streete. .  .  •  Moreover  in  the  44.  of  £d*- 
ward  the  third,  John  Chichester  being  maior  of  London,  I  read  in  the 
visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  a  booke  so  called,  as  followeth.  "There 
was  a  careful  commune  when  no  cart  came  to  towne  with  baked  bread 
from  Stratford :  tho  gan  beggers  weepe,  and  workemen  were  agast  a 
little,  this  will  be  thought  long,  in  the  date  of  our  Drite,  in  a  drie  Averell, 
a  thousand  and  three  hundred,  twise  thirtie  and  ten,"  etc* . . .  These 
bakers  of  Stratford  left  serring  of  this  citie,  I  know  not  uppon  what 
occasion,  about  30  yeares  since'  [i.e.  about  1570]. 

(13.  268.)    *  And  workmen  were  somewhat  terrified ;  this  will 

be  long  remembered.'  Here  thoughte  is  used  in  the  sense  of  thought 
on;  which  is,  indeed,  the  reading  of  the  Bodley  MS. 

(13.  269.)  Mr.  Wright,  misled  by  the  reading  of  the  Trinity  MS., 

identifies  this  mention  of  'a  dry  April'  with  Fabyan's  mention  of  Hhe 
drie  sommer '  in  the  27th  year  of  Edward  the  third ;  but  the  year  really 
meant  here  is  1370,  as  in  the  text,  and  that  there  was  'a  dry  April'  in 
that  year  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  the  mention  by  Fabyah 
of' excessyvenes  of  rayne'  in  the  previous  autumn  of  1369.  That  there 
was  an  extraordinary  dearth  in  1370,  Fabyan  expressly  testifies ;  wheat, 
he  tells  us,  sold  at  i^d,  a  busheL  No  wonder  that  '  the  commons  were 
filled  with  anxiety,  and  the  workmen  were  a  litde  aghast,'  as  described 
in  11.  266,  267.    See  the  next  note. 

(13.  270.)  *  My  cakes  were  scarce  there,  when  Chichester  was 

mayor.' 

Gesen,  scarce,  rare.  Geason  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Jewel's  Works, 
iv.  723 ;  and  (spelt  geson)  in  the  same,  iii.  622  (Parker  Society).  See 
five  more  examples  in  Halliwell,  s.  w.  Geason^  Geson,  For  early 
examples  of  it,  see  gdsne  in  Grein's  A.  S.  Dictionary. 

An  apparent  diflSculty  about  this  date  is  due  to  Fabyan's  curious  error 
of  omitting  all  mention  of  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III,  and  by  his 
confusion  of  the  regnal  year  (beginning  Jan.  25)  with  the  year  of  the 
mayor  of  London  (beginning  Oct.  28).  Our  author,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  perfectly  correct.  Chichester  was  elected  in  1369  (probably  in  October) 
and  was  still  mayor  in  1 370.  In  Riley's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  344, 
we  find  *  Afterwards,  on  the  25th  day  of  April  in  the  year  above-men- 
tioned [1370],  it  was  agreed  by  John  de  Chichestre,  Mayor,'  etc.  It  is 
important  to  insist  upon  this,  because  the  MS.  followed  by  Mr.  Wright, 
in  company  with  many  inferior  ones,  has  the  corrupt  reading  *  twice 
twenty  and  ten.'  But  MSS.  L.  and  R.  set  us  right,  and  it  is  easily 
ascertained  that  Chichester  was  mayor  in  1369-70,  and  was  never  re- 
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elected.  Stowe  and  other  old  writers  have  the  right  date.  See  the 
quotation  from  Stowe  in  note  to  1.  267. 

Another  result  is,  that  Stowe  did  not  follow  any  of  the  printed  cofdes, 
but  some  MS.;  and  if  he  obtained  his  information  from  any  of  the 
sources  now  extant,  it  was  from  MS.  R. 

There  are  several  notices  of  John  de  Chichestre  in  Riley's  Memorials 
of  London.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  goldsmith,  and  a  wealthy  man. 
His  year  lasted  from  Oct.  28,  1369,  to  Oct.  27,  1370;  and  he  was  still 
alive  in  1376  (p.  404).  He  is  noticed  also  in  A  Chronicle  of  London, 
p.  68,  in  the  words : — ^  John  Chichestre,  vaayor^  goldsmyth.  In  this  yere 
was  so  gret  derthe  of  come  in  Engelond  that  a  busshell  of  whete  was 
worth  xW.* 

iS'  Here  is  a  break.  Some  portions  of  the  B-tezt  have  al- 
ready appeared  at  an  earlier  place  in  the  C-text,  and  have  been 
already  commented  on;  see  pp.  78,  76,  81,  87,  98,  97,  98.  The 
notes  here  following  refbr  to  B.  xiv.  1-181,  and  to  C.  xvl  282-810. 

(14.  I.)  Haterey  garment    This  word  is  miswritten  as  battre  in 

the  Assumpcioun  de  notre  Dame,  1.  149,  printed  in  King  Horn,  ed. 
Lumby,  p.  48 ;  see  Mr.  Lumb/s  note  at  p.  121.  See  several  examples 
in  Stratmann,  s.  v.  hat^e^  to  which  add  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Chron.,  ed. 
Heame,  i.  204.  See  haterynge  below,  B.  xv.  76.  *The  cloak,  robe, 
or  gown  of  the  day  was  often  the  coverlet  at  night ;  *  and  again—*  Shirts 
were,  in  fact,  such  valuable  articles,  that ...  we  find  them  not  unfre- 
quently  . . .  devised  by  will  ;*  HisL  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  i.  120,  and  66. 

(14.  2.)  *  I  sleep  in  it  at  night,'    This  may  mean  that  Haukyn 

used  his  garment  at  night  as  a  coverlet.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
it  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  usual  custom,  which  was,  as  Mr. 
Wright  remarks,  for  all  classes  of  society  to  go  to  bed  quite  naked; 
as  said  in  Pass,  xxiii.  196.  The  reader  may  look  at  Plates  XIV,  XV, 
and  XVI  in  the  Babees  Book.  See  also  Naked-bed  in  Nares;  Our 
English  Home,  p.  92 ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  232.  With  1.  3, 
cf.  Luke  xiv.  20. 

(14.  5.)  *  It  has  been  washed  both  during  Lent,  and  out  of  Lent.' 

The  whole  passage  is  a  kind  of  parable.  Haukyn's  one  garment  sym- 
bolises the  carnal  nature  of  man,  which  requires  shrift  in  the  same  way 
that  a  garment  needs  to  be  washed.  He  has  been  shriven,  he  tells  us, 
both  in  Lent  and  out  of  it ;  he  has  been  washed  with  the  soap  of  sickness, 
and  purified  by  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth.  See  this  idea  worked  out 
in  an  old  sermon  on  Shrift  in  Old  English  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  2nd 
Ser.  p.  56.  Cf.  Isaiah  i.  16,  18.  'Omnia  confessione  lavantur;'  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  300.    A  '  washing-day '  in  olden  times  was  a  great  event. 

(14.  15.)  Flober^  sully,  dirty;  see  beflobered  above,  B.  xiii.  401. 

Cf. — '  Flopy  a  mass  of  thin  mud  ; '  Barnes,  Dorsetsh.  Glossary. 

(14.  16.)  Contrition  was  divided  into  three  parts  or  acts,  viz. 

contrition  of  heart,  confession  of  mouth,  and  satisfaction  of  deed ;  see 
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Pass.  xvii.  25-32.  The  penitent  is  to  be  sony  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  to  feel  sorrow,  to  express  it,  and  to  prove  it  by  doing  penance, 
or  by  making  restitution.  The  whole  of  the  Persones  Tale  is  really 
.upon  this  subject  of  Shrift.  So  likewise  in  Old  £ng.  Homilies,  ed. 
Morris,  ist  Sen  pp.  49,  51 — 'Cordis  contritione  moritur  peccatum,  oris 
confessione  defertur  ad  tumulum,  operis  satisfactione  tumulatur  in  per- 
petuum;'  which  resembles  the  quotation  below,  B.  ziv.  91.  Such  is 
the  usual  formula;  thus  we  find  in  Peter  Cantor,  ed.  Migne,  Cursus 
Patrologicus,  vol.  205,  col.  342 — 'Post  confessionem  cordis  sequitur  de 
confessione  oris.  Est  enim  triplex  confessio  ;  cordis, . .  •  oris,  et  operis.' 
See  Polit  Rel.  and  Love  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  218;  Ancren  Riwle, 
pp.  299-348 ;  Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  196,  and  the 
article  Penance  in  the  Index  to  the  Parker  Society's  publications. 

('1 4.  19.)  *  Do-bet  shall  beat  and  buck  it.*    *  I  Bncke  lynen  clothes 

to  scoure  of  their  fylthe,  &  make  them  whyte,  le  buej*  Palsgrave. 
^  BiUe^  lie  wherewith  clothes  are  scowred;  also,  a  buck  of  clothes ;' — 
^ BueTy  to  wash  a  buck;  to  scowre  with  lie;'  Cotgrave.  To  buck  is 
to  cleanse  clothes  by  steeping  them  in  lye ;  see  Buck  in  Webster,  Nares, 
Halliwell,  Wedgwood,  and  Richardson.  See  bouketh  in  Pass.  xvii.  331. 
The  various  processes  are  accurately  described.  First  of  all,  some  of 
the  dirt  is  to  be  'clawed'  or  scraped  off;  next.  Do-well  is  to  wash  the 
garment  and  wring  it,  so  as  to  remove  such  part  of  the  dirt  as  could 
be  easily  removed  by  water ;  next,  Do-bet  is  to  beat  it  thoroughly  with 
a  washing-beetle  and  then  to  soak  it  in  lye,  so  as  to  restore  its  original 
colour ;  it  was  then  to  be  re-dyed  in  grain,  for  which  purpose  (if  not 
before)  it  would  be  taken  to  pieces;  after  which.  Do-best  was  to  sew 
it  all  together  again,  and  it  would  be  as  good  as  new. 

(14.  20.)  Engreynen  itj  dye  it  in  grain,  i.e.  of  a  fast  coloiy.    See 

note  to  C.  iii.  14,  and  cf.  note  to  Chaucer,  C.  T.  Group  B,  1.  19 17,  in  my 
edition  of  The  Prioresses  Tale,  etc.  (Clar.  Press). 

(14.  24.)  Heralds  and  harpers  often  had  new  garments  given 

them ;  see  notes  above,  C.  xvi.  202,  209 ;  pp.  199,  200. 

(14.  27.)  *  Than  the  wife  of  Haukyn  the  waferer ; '   see  note  to 

C.  xvi.  131,  p.  195. 

232>236.  Lines  232,  233  (on  p.  403)  have  some  resemblance  to  B.  xiv. 
75,  76  (p.  418) ;  and  L  236  has  the  same  ending  as  B.  xiv.  28.  See  note 
below,  to  B.  xiv.  76,  p.  207.    Cf.  £zek.  xvi.  49. 

(14.  33.)  This  line  closely  resembles  B.  vii.  125,  126. 

240.  The  sense  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  proverb — *  God  never 
sendeth  mouth  but  he  sendeth  meat '  (Heywood) ;  on  which  Ray  well 
remarks — ^  This  proverb  is  much  in  the  mouth  of  poor  people,  who  get 
children,  but  take  no  care  to  maintain  them.  Rather  it  intimates,  that 
God  never  sends  children,  but  he  gives  the  parents  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them.' 

243.  The  cricket  is  here  said  to  live  in  the  fire.  Usually,  this  fabulous 
story  is  spoken  of  the  salamander,  called  GryUo  in  the  Bestiary  of  Philip 
de  Thaun  ;  see  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  97^  and  Ayen- 
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bite  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  167  (near  the  bottom).  The  cricket's  Latin 
name  was  gryllus;  hence,  possibly,  a  confusion  between  the  aninlals. 
Indeed,  we  find  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  the  entry — *  Crykette^  salamandra, 
crillus,  grillus.'  Still,  the  notion  of  a  cricket  living  in  the  fire  is  the  more 
reasonable,  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  domestic  hearth. 

Our  author  seems  to  assert  here  that  the  curlew  lived  upon  air,  a  fable 
generally  told  of  the  chameleon.  *  The  food  of  this  well-known  and  wary 
bird  {Nutmmus  arquatus\  which  is  called  in  Scotland  the  Whaup,  con- 
sists of  earth-worms,  slugs,  small  testaceans,  and  insects ; '  £ng.  Cycl. 
Nat.  Hist.  art.  Scolopacids,  p.  718.  However,  Gower  (Conf.  Amant. 
bk.  vi.)  has  the  lines — 

*  And,  as  the  plover  doth  of  the  eire, 
I  Hue,  and  am  in  good  espeire,'  etc 

And  P.  Lacroix,  in  his  Manners,  Customs,  etc.  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  133,  quotes  from  an  old  author  the  statement  that  'plovers  feed  on 
air.' 

246.  See  John  xiv.  13 ;  Matt.  iv.  4. 

251.  Fynde  vs  alle^  provide  for  us  all.    Cf.  Matt  vi.  10. 

253.  Clomsest  for  colde^  art  benumbed  with  cold.  Cf.  Du.  kleumefiy 
to  be  benumbed  with  cold ;  kleumer^  a  chilly  person ;  kleumsch,  chilly. 
Ray  has—'  Clumps,  Clumpst^  idle,  lazy,  unhandy ;  Lincolnshire  .  .  . 
Clumpst  with  cold,  i.  e.  benummed ; '  also — '  Clussumedj  as,  ''a  clussum^d 
hand,"  a  clumsie  hand.  Cheshire*  The  sense  of  Mid.  Eng.  clomsen  is, 
I  suppose,  to  become  torpid^  or  useless,  especially  from  the  effect  of  cold, 
with  ultimate  reference  to  the  verb  clemmen,  to  pinch.  Hence,  I  should 
translate—*  He  is  outher  clomsed,  or  wode '  in  the  Prickc  of  Conscience, 
1.  1 65 1,  by  'he  is  either  stupefied  or  mad.'  And  I  should  suppose  the 
quotation  given  in  Dr.  Morris's  Glos.  to  Pr.  of  Cons.,  p.  287,  fh>m  the 
Gospel  of  Nichodemus,  fol.  213,  viz.  'we  er  clcmsed  gret  and  smalle,' 
to  mean  'we  are  stupefied,  great  and  small;'  for  it  is  an  expression 
used  by  the  fiends  to  express  their  state  of  amazement  and  confusion 
at  Christ's  approach,  A  person  is  clumsy  who  has  no  more  use  of 
his  fingers  than  if  they  were  benumbed.  Surely,  too,  ^clumsid  hondis' 
in  Wyclif,  Isaiah  xxxv.  3,  means  'clumsy  or  weak  hands,'  rather  than 
'unloosed,'  as  in  the  Wycl.  Glos.;  and  answers  equally  well  to  the 
Lat.  dissolutas.  See  Acomelyd  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  and  Way's  note; 
and  especially  Comelyd  in  the  same,  with  Way's  note;  pp.  6,  note  3, 
and  88,  note  6. 

Clyngestfor  drouthe,  art  pined  with  thirst ;  see  clingen  and  clengen  in 
Stratmann.  Shakespeare  has — '  Till  famine  cling  thee,'  i.  e.  pine  thee, 
shrivel  thee  up  ;  Macb.  v.  5.  40, 

257.  Ondyngj  smelling  [c] ;  eiynge,  eating  [b].  Fyue  wittes,  ^vt 
senses  ;  the  B-text,  by  the  repetition  of  idea  in  tonge  and  etynge,  mentions 
but  three  of  them;  the  revised  C-text  mentions  all  but  the  sense  of 
hearing.  See  note  to  Pass.  ii.  15,  p.  21.  The  true  sense  of  ending  is 
'  breathing ; '  see  '  Ondyn  or  brethyn,  cupiro,  anelo,  in  Prompt.  Parv., 
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p.  364,  and  Way's  cxceUent  note.  Here  it  is  used  of  sniffing,  or  drawing 
in  the  breath  in  the  act  of  smelling. 

263.  This  line  is  found  in  one  MS.  only.  I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of 
these  Leonine  verses ;  William  may  have  composed  them  himself. 

266.  (14.  62.)  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  Babees  Book,  ed.  Fumivall, 
pp.  382,  386,  will  see  at  once  that  the  text '  Aperis  tu  manum  tuam '  was 
repeated  daily  in  saying  grace,  and  was  therefore  very  familiar  to  every 
one.  It  is  well  worth  noting  that  William  has  quoted  several  texts  which 
were  used  in  graces,  viz.  '  Qui  in  caritate,'  etc.,  Pass.  iv.  406 ;  *  Frange 
esurient!,'  etc.,  Pass.  xii.  67 ;  *  Dispersit,  dedit  pauperibus,'  etc.,  B.  xv. 
320 ;  *  lustitia  eius  manet,'  etc..  Pass,  xviii.  65.    See  also  Pass.  iv.  342. 

267.  This  of  course  refers  to  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  the 
IsiaeUtes  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  issue  of  water  from  the  smitten 
rock  ;  Numb.  xx.  11  ;  Deut.  viii.  15. 

269.  Efyes,  Elias's,  Elijah's.    See  James  v.  17 :  i  Kings  xvii.  i. 

270.  ReynedCy  rained  [c] ;  rone^  rained  [b].  The  use  of  the  strong 
preterite  of  this  verb  is  very  rare ;  cf.  rooHy  Trevisa,  ii.  239. 

271.  Wynter^  years  ;  according  to  the  usual  A.  S.  idiom.  Of  no  mete 
telden^  made  account  of  no  food,  i.  e.  made  no  special  provision  [c] ; 
no  mete  ne  tulyeden^  earned  no  food  by  tilling  the  ground  [b].  Telden  is 
from  tellenj  various  readings  include  tolden,  toolden, 

272.  The  book  is  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  The 
aUusion  is  to  the  common  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  told  at 
length  in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria  Martyrum, 
i.  9  ;  and  in  Baring  Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Ser.  i. 
p.  88.  The  day  on  which  they  are  conmnemorated  is  July  27,  and  the 
supposed  date  of  their '  sleep '  is  a.d.  250. 

In  the  B-text,they  are  said  to  have  slept  for  700  years  ;  in  [c],  for  more 
than  60  years;  Jacobus  de  Voragine  says  360  years,  though  he  also  says 
it  was  from  the  time  of  the  Deciaa  persecution  (a.d.  250)  to  the  30th  year 
of  Theodosius  II  (a.d.  432),  less  than  200  years.  The  common  account 
says  their  sleep  was  from  A.D.  250  to  A.D.  479,  a  period  of  229  years. 
Theodosius  died  A.D.  450.  In  no  way  can  the  chronology  be  brought 
right. 

276.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxvi.  4. 

(14.  72.)  *But  dearth  causes  unkindness.'    Caristia  is  here  the 

nominative  case,  and  the  reading  caristiam  is  wrong.  The  word  was  in 
common  use  in  the  14th  century.  We  find  the  entry  '  magna  caristia  ferri ' 
four  times,  under  the  dates,  1353,  1354,  1355,  and  1371,  in  Prof.  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  Hist  of  Agric.  and  Prices  in  England,  ii.  607.  William 
refers  to  mesure  (moderation)  as  being  the  priceless  mean  between  dearth 
and  plenty. 

(14.  76.)  The  Latin  quotation  here  is  differently  worded  from  that 

at  C.  xvi.  231.  It  resembles  a  sentence  in  Peter  Cantor,  ed.  Migne,  col. 
331 — *"  Et  abundantia  panis  causa  fuit  peccati  Sodomorum  ;'  see  also  col. 
333.  So  also  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  422 — 'Of  idelnesse  awakened muchel 
flesshes  fondunge.    Iniquitas  Sodome  saturitas  panis  et  ocium.'    And 
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again — 'haec  [Sodoma]  propter  abundantiam  panis,  et  per  luxariae 
magnitudinem  excessit  modum  libidinis ; '  S.  Hieronymi  Dialogus  adv. 
Pelagianos,  lib.  i.  sect.  17;  ed.  Migne^  t  ii.  coL  511.  The  ultimate 
reference  is  clearly  to  Ezek.  xvi.  49. 

(14.  80.)  *They  sunk  into  hell,  those  cities,  each  one  of  them.' 

This  was  the  accepted  account ;  see  Mandeville,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  loi ; 
Alltt.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  968. 

(14.  81.)  'Therefore  let  us  act  with  great  moderation,  and  make 

our  faith  our  defence.'  William  uses  the  word  in  the  old  sense  ;  of.  A.S. 
scyld-truma,  a  strong  shield,  lit.  a  troop-shield.  Note  that  William's  use 
of  the  word  exacUy  accounts  for  our  word  skelter,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
mere  corruption  of  sheltrom  or  sheUron. 

(14.  91.)  Here  WHliam  again  recognises  the  three  acts  of  Shrift, 

mentioned  in  note  above,  B.  xiv.  16.  He  here  says, — Contrition  of  heart 
merely  turns  a  deadly  sin  into  a  venial  one ;  but  confession  of  mouth  slays 
the  sin ;  and  thirdly,  satisfaction  of  deed  removes  and  puts  away  the  slain 
sin,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

283.  Ye,  yea,  is  used  in  expressing  mere  assent,  like  the  modem  <iye. 
See  note  on  ^s  in  Glos.  to  Will,  of  Paleme.  The  question  (in  11. 381, 282) 
is  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  suggest  that  the  patient  endurance  of  poverty 
is  not  more  meritorious  than  a  rightful  expenditure  of  wealth.  To  which  the 
reply  is — '  Aye,  but  who  is  that  righteous  rich  man  ?  Only  point  him  out, 
and  we  will  soon  praise  him  ! ' 

2d9.  Bote^  unless.    Sende^  may  send  [c]  ;  sent,  sendeth  [b]. 

301.  '  For  he  was  wrought  to  evil  fortune,  who  was  never  created  for 
joy;'  or  perhaps,  *for  whom  joy  was  never  prepared.'  The  curious 
expression  to  wrotherhele  is  composed  of  the  preposition  to,  followed  by 
wrother,  the  dat.  fern,  of  wroth,  and  the  dat.  of  the  fem.  sb.  he/e 
(A.  S^  h^lu),  Hele  means  health,  condition,  as  usual ;  wroth  means 
angry,  and  hence  bad,  evil.  The  suflfix  -er  corresponds  to  the  A.  S.  dat. 
fem.  adjectival  sufl&x  -re.  Instances  occur  in  Layamon,  1. 29556  ;  Rob.  of 
Glouc,  ed.  Heame,  pp.  143,  164;  Rob.  of  Brunne,  pp.  1041  aoi,  221 ; 
Squire  of  Lowe  Degree,  ap.  Ritson,  iii.  157  ;  Old  Eng.  Misc.,  ed.  Morris, 
p.  148.  The  opposite  expression,  to  goder  hele,  with  the  sense  of 
*■  fortunately,'  is  also  common,  and  exhibits  the  same  dat.  fem.  suffix. 

303.  Douce  uye,  luxurious  life  ;  Fr.  douce  vie.    Luke  xvi.  19. 

304.  Buyeth  hitful  bitere,  pays  very  dearly  for  it. 

306.  Leodes,  tenements,  possessions.  The  phrase  Mondes  and  leedes' 
occurs  in  Will,  of  Paleme,  L  4001 ;  frag,  of  Alisaunder  (in  the  samei 
volume),  1.  12. 

307.  Here  the  life  of  the  rich  is  likened  to  a  pleasant  slumber,  with 
dreams  of  perpetual  summer,  from  which  death  is  the  harsh  awakening. 

309.  Than  aren  hit,  lit.  then  are  it,  i.e.  then  are  they.  The  usual 
idiom ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vi.  59,  p.  63. 

310.  See  Ps.  bcxv.  6,  bcxii.  20  (Vulgate);  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5,  bcxiii.  20  (A.  V.). 
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NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XVII.    (B.  XIV.  132— XV,  252.) 

2.  (14. 133.)  At  kus  laste  ende^  at  his  death ;  referring  to  mannes  in  1. 1. 
5.  Deuer^  duty;  F.  devoir.    This  word  seems  only  to  occur  in  the 
phrase  '  to  do  one's  dever/  i.  e.  to  do  one's  duty.    Examples  are — 

*  Doth  now  your  deuoir,  yonge  knyghtes  proude ;  *  Kn.  Tale,  174a 

*  And  doth  nought  but  his  deuer ; '  Will,  of  Paleme,  L  474 ;  cf.  U.  520, 
2546.    So  also  in  the  allit  Morte  Arthurs,  1.  1940 ;  Troy-Book,  1.  797. 

At  a  later  period,  this  word  was  confused  with  its  derivative  endeavour^ 
and  to  '  do  one's  dever '  came  to  signify  to  do  one's  endeavour,  to  do  one's 
best  at  anything.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Shropshire  to  this  day,  and 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  as  noted  in  Jamieson  and  by  Mr.  Donaldson  in 
his  note  to  the  Troy-Book,  at  p.  475.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
this  latter  sense  is  not  the  right  one  in  the  Troy-Book,  nor  elsewhere  in 
Middle  English. 

Dates  ioume^  i.  ^  day's  work,  day's  task.  Hence  our  ^91^x6,  journeyman. 
William  little  thought  that  day  and  journey  are  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  he  was  repeating  the  same  idea ! 

This  passage  should  be  compared  with  Pass.  iv.  294-305. 

8.  By^  with  reference  to.    Hit  semeth  nat^  it  befits  not,  it  is  not  seemly. 

(14.  148.)  'And  reward  with  double  riches  all  that  have  pitying 

hearts.'  So  rewarde  wel  »  pay  good  wages,  in  B.  xiv.  145,  just  above  ; 
and  see  11.  153,  154  below. 

(14.  152.)  Rewjullich  lybbethy  live  a  life  of  compassion,  live  merci- 
fully.   Cf.  the  expression  '  reuful  hertes '  just  above,  1.  148. 

13.  The  best  time  for  the  poor  was,  no  doubt,  harvest-time  ;  see  Pass. 
ix.  323.    Compare  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale. 

14.  Wet'shoody  wet-shoe'd,  with  wet  shoes,  wet-footed.  See  note  to  Pass. 
xxi.  I,  p.  247. 

15.  A/urst and afyngred,  oppressed  by  thirst  and  hunger;  see  note  to 
Pass.  xii.  43  (p.  148),  and  to  B.  vi.  269  (p.  1 16). 

20.  '  And  all  equally  intelligent  and  wise,  and  (have  made  them  to)  live 
without  penury '  [c] ;  <?r,  *  if  it  had  well  pleased  Thee*  [b]. 

21.  '  But  it  is  all  for  the  best,  as  I  hope,  that  some  are  poor  and  some 
rich.' 

25.  See  note  to  B.  xW.  91,  p.  208.  To  clanse  with  oure  souUsy  to 
cleanse  our  souls  with  ;  the  usual  idiom. 

27.  The  fadres  wiU  of  heuene,  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven  ;  see 
note  above  to  Pass.  xvi.  131 ;  p.  195. 

29.  See  note  to  B.  xiv.  91,  p.  208. 

— —  (14.  171.)  *  For  no  dearth,  nor  drought,  nor  (excessive)  wet  can  be 
any  injury  to  them ; '  viz.  to  the  wealthy.  Dere  is  here  a  substantive  ;  see 
several  instances  in  Stratmann. 

' (14.  172.)  Haue  thei  here  heUy  if  they  have  their  health. 

(14. 179.)  Thi  carejuly  Thy  people  who  are  full  of  care  and  misery. 

VOL.  n.  P 
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See  care  »  misery  in  L  175  above ;  and  see  careful  in  Wright's  Bible 
Word-book  and  Trench's  Select  Glossary.    See  Isaiah  xxx.  15. 

(14.  181.)  In  genere  of  kis  genirice,  in  the  nature  of  [I  e.  by  reason 

of]  His  gentle  birth,  or  humanity.  GerUrise  is  gendeness  or  nobility  of 
birth  or  disposition ;  it  occurs  in  I.  52  of  the  later  life  of  St.  Juliana. 

Qi.genterie  ^xA  genHHesse^  as  explained  in  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale. 

(14.  188.)    *But  if  the  devil  would  plead  against  this,'  etc.    The 

pouke  has  been  explained  before ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  164,  p.  197.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  scribes  have  strangely  inserted 
the  word  pope  instead  ^i pouke.  However,  MS.  R.  has  the  right  reading, 
and  in  L  190  the  word  has  not  been  thus  altered. 

(14. 189.)  He^  i.  e.  Christ ;  cf.  D.  179,  181.    As  fuiky  as  quickly  as 

possible,  immediately.  We  have  the  very  same  i<tiom  in  the  phrsise  as  tyte 
B.  xiii.  319 ;  xvi.  61.  In  Cambridgeshire,  the  ordinary  phra^  *  very  hot ' 
is  expressed  by  *  as  hot  as  hot*  or  sometimes  (but  more  rarely)  by  *  or  hot* 
alone ;  and  the  same  with  other  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

The  quedj  the  Evil  One. 

(14.  190.)  'And  so  put  off  (repel)  the  devil,  and  prove  us  to  be 

under  a  security.'    The  passion  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of  Redemption. 

(14. 191.)  Be  moste^  ought  to  be,  lit.  must  be.  Afoste  Is  dissyllabic, 

and  thus  the  rhythm  of  the  line  is  preserved.    Be  is  the  infinitive  mood. 

(14.  193.)  JDecorreth,  departs ;  of  from.    Matzner  refers  decorreth 

to  the  O.  F.  decorrej  Cotgiavc  gives  decourir  only  in  the  senses  *  to  run 
down,  to  haste,  or  hye  apace.'  The  line  seems  to  signify  *  the  record 
departs  from  pomp  and  pride  (i.e.  has  nothing  to  do  with  them),  and 
especially  from  all  but  the  lowly.' 

37.  Bote^  unless,  except.    Cf.  Pass.  x.  338-345. 

41, 42.  '  Lo !  how  men  write  upon  the  windows  in  the  friars '  chapels ! 
if  the  foundation  be  false  (it  is  all  in  vain).'  Mr.  Wright  remarics — *  Both 
in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  and  in  the  Creed,  there  are  frequent 
expressions  of  indignation  at  the  extravagant  expenditure  m  painting  the 
windows  of  the  abbeys  and  churches.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  a 
little  later,  the  same  feeling  as  that  exhibited  in  these  satires  led  to 
the  destruction  of  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  medieval  art.'  See 
P.  PL  Crede,  11.  120-129,  162,  175,  206,  and  cf.  Pass.  iv.  64-74  above. 

44.  Seuene  synnesy  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  so  fully  described  above ; 
see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  3,  p.  71. 

46.  With  richessey  by  means  of  riches.  It  is  not  meant  that  Riches  is 
a  sin,  but  that  it  is  the  allurement  to  it ;  indeed,  to  all  the  Seven  Sins,  as 
is  more  particularly  explained  below.  Tho  ribaudesy  those  evil  ones, 
i.  e.  the  Seven  Sins,  [c]  ;  that  ribaudey  that  Evil  One  [b].  The  sense  is— 
*  and  those  evil  ones  [<?r,  that  Evil  One]  soonest  beguile  men  by  means  of 
riches.' 
'    60.  Can  more^  knows  more. 

64.  Heye  wey^  high  road.  The  quotation  in  [b]  is  intended  to  refer  to 
Matt.  xix.  23—*  quia  diues  difficife  intrabit  in  regnum  caelorum.'  The  next 
quotation  is  from  Rev,  xiv.  13. 
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56.  BataufUlychey  hastily ;  or  rather,  with  noisy  and  eager  haste.  This 
is  rather  a  clumsy  compound,  and  does  not  appear  to  occur  elsewhere. 
BcUaunt  is  the  O.  Fr.  batant^  properly  the  pres.  part,  of  bcOre  or  battre^  to 
beat.  Burguy  has — *  Batre,  Battre,  de  batuerej  venir  batanty  ii.  376  [i.  e. 
vol.  ii.  p.  376  of  Buigu/s  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d'oil] ;  tot  batanty 
battant,  tout  courant,  en  toute  hite.'  Cotgrave  has — ^  Batant,  beating, 
battering,  thrashing.  //  artiua  taut  batanty  he  came  very  hastily. . .  // 
les  ckassa  tout  batanty  he  pursued  them  very  hard.'  Thus  batant  clearly 
refers  to  the  noisy  and  eager  way  in  which  beggars  beset  and  clamour 
round  an  almsgiver,  thronging  and  pushing  against  one  another. 

58.  William  now  discusses  the  enticements  of  Riches  to  the  Seven 
Sins.  Pride  is  discussed  in  11.  58-66 ;  Wrath^  U.  67-71 ;  Gluttony^ 
U.  72-79;  Avarice^  11.  80-90;  Lechery^  11.  91-94;  Sloth^  11.  95-105. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention  ofEnvyy  unless  it  be  in  11. 69-71 ; 
but  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  shew  that  the  poor  are  more 
free  from  this  vice  than  the  rich. 

59.  This  line  is  slightly,  but  remarkably,  varied  in  the  two  texts.  In 
[b],  William  says  of  Pride,  that  *  he  hath  some  dwelling  rather  in  the 
master  than  in  the  man.'  Afterwards,  calling  to  mind  the  arrogant  manners 
of  the  retainers  in  a  great  household,  who  were  themselves  well-fed  and 
well  clothed,  he  altered  it  to—*  Either  in  the  master  or  in  the  man  he 
shews  some  abiding.' 

70-79.  (14.227-237.)  Only  found  in  one  MS.  of  the  B-text. 

76.  This  line  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  proverb,  quoted  by  Mr.  Riley 
(Memorials  of  London,  p.  8,  note  4)  from  the  Book  of  Husbandry, 
attributed  to  Robert  Grosteste,  bp.  of  Lincoln : — '  Whoso  streket  his  fot 
forthere  than  the  whitel  will  reche,  he  schal  streken  in  the  straw,'  i.e.  he 
that  stretches  his  foot  further  than  the  blanket,  will  stretch  into  the  straw. 
In  fact,  as  Mr.  Riley  remarks, '  the  bed  of  those  days,  among  the  humbler 
people,  was  nothing  but  a  whitel,  or  blanket,  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw.' 
Hence  William  says  that  the  poor  man,  stretching  himself,  finds  that  part 
of  his  blanket  [or  of  his  sheets,  b]  is  nothing  but  straw.  The  words  whitel 
(A.  S.  hwitel)  and  blanket  are  equivalent,  and  refer  to  the  white  colour 
of  the  material. 

77.  Compare — ^*The  king  of  gluttony  hath  no  jollity.  There  [i.e. 
where]  poverty  is  pight ; '  The  World  and  the  Child,  in  Hazlitt's  Old 
Plays,  i.  249. 

81.  Nameliche^  especially.  Her  neither^  neither  of  them  [c] ;  her  none^ 
neither  (lit.  none)  of  them  [b]. 

84.  Apereth  not,  etc.,  and  hardly  comes  up  to  (reaches  to)  his  navel. 

85.  A  loueliche  laik^  a  good  struggle,  a  satisfactory  bout,  good  sport. 
89.  '  And  whicli  of  the  two  is  easier  to  break  open  ?  which  is  it  that 

makes  less  noise  ? '  or  ^\\.  makes  less  noise '  [b].  '  Boosts  a  noise ;  a 
provincial  word  still  familiar  [18 13]  in  the  Midland  counties  ;'  Whitaker. 
93.  A  straw  for ^  i.e.  small  indeed  would  be  the  value  of.  Hy  stod 
naty  they  would  not  stand,  would  not  exist.  Stod  is  here  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood. 
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94.  *  If  they  had  no  other  use  but  by  poor  people '  [c] ;  ^  *  If  they 
received  npthing  except  from  poor  men,  their  houses  would  be  roofless ' 
[b]«  In  the  latter  case,  for  untyled,  i.  e.  without  a  tiled  roof,  the  Oriel 
MS.  has  the  good  reading  vnkiUd,  uncovered. 

96.  Meschief^  adversity.  Mene^  mean,  instrument  [c]  ;  his  maister,  his 
teacher  [b], 

98.  Secte^  retinue,  train,  company  of  followers.  The  form  sute  [b]  has 
the  same  sense  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  viii.  130,  p.  98,  which  closely  resembles 
1.  100  in  the  present  passage.  Note  that  secU,  in  1.  100,  has  rather  the 
sense  of  suit  or  apparel. 

106.  As  a  maiden  who  quits  her  home  to  be  honourably  married  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  so  (says  our  author)  are  those  who  forsake  wealth 
for  the  love  of  Christ  This  is  little  else  than  an  inversion  of  St.  Paul's 
simile  in  Eph.  v.  25,  as  if  he  had  said — *  wives,  love  your  husbands,  even 
as  the  church  also  loveth  Christ'  There  is  also,  of  course,  a  reference 
to  Matt.  xix.  29 ;  and  any  weakness  in  our  author's  argument  really  rests 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  those  who,  in  his  time,  embraced 
voluntary  poverty,  did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  truly  to  fulfil  the  intention 
of  that  text 

108.  The  sense  is — '  greatly  ought  such  a  maiden  to  be  loved  by  him 
that  marries  one  of  her  character.' 

109.  Brocage^  treaty  by  an  agent  '  He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and 
brocage;'  Ch.  C.  T.  3375.    Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6971. 

112.  For  persone^  Crowley's  text  has  parson.  Such  is  the  meaning 
intended  here  ;  see  note  to  B.  v.  144,  p.  79. 

114.  SemblabU  bothe^  like  Him  also  [c] ;  so  to  his  seyntes^  and  likewise 
to  His  saints  [b]. 
117.  Very  near  the  end  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  Talc  is  this  passage — 
^  Pourete  is  hateful  good ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  bisynesse ; 
A  gret  amender  eek  of  sapience 
To  him  that  taketh  it  in  patience ; 
Pouerte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge, 
Possessioun  that  no  wight  wol  chalenge.' 
In  the  margin  of  the  EUesmere  MS.  is  the  note  :— *Secundus  Philoso- 
phus.    Paupertas  est  odibile  bonum,  sanitatis  mater,  curarum  remocio, 
sapientie  reparatrix,  possessio  sine  calumpnia.'    It  will  be  seen  that 
Chaucer's  lines  are  a  mere  paraphrase  of  this,  with  the  omission  of 
•  sanitatis  mater.*    Tyrwhitt's  note  is — *  In  this  commendation  of  Poverty, 
our  author  seems  plainly  to  have  had  in  view  the  following  passage 
of  a  fabulous  conference  between  the  emperor  Adrian  and  Secundus  the 
philosopher,  reported  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Speculum  Historiale^  lib. 
X.  cap.  71.    ''Quid  est  Paupertas?    Obidile  bonum;   sanitatis  mater; 
remotio  curarum ;  sapientiae  repertrix  ;  negotium  sine  danmo  ;  possessio 
absque  calumnia ;  sine  soUicitudine  felicitas."    What  Vincent  has  there 
published  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  larger  collection  of 
Gnomae  under  the  name  of  Secundus,  which  are  still  extant  in  Greek 
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and  in  Latin.  SeeFabrio.Bib.Gr.,l.vi.c.x.andMS.HarL399.  The  author 
of  Pierce  Ploughman  has  quoted  and  paraphrased  the  same  passage.' 
In  an  edition  of  Vincent,  printed  in  1624,  the  reading  *  temperatrix' 
occurs  instead  of  *  repertrix,*  exactly  as  in  our  text.  None  of  the  versions 
include  the  clause  '  dondm  dei/  for  which  see  the  note  to  1.  136  below. 

120.  (14.  277.)  By  50^  provided  that  [b]. 

128.  The  *  commandment '  is  in  Matt  vii.  i — 'Nolitc  iudicare,  ut  non 
iudicemini.' 

130.  Vnseledy  unsealed.  Gallons,  pottles,  and  quarts,  used  by  brewsters 
and  tavemers,  were  to  be  *  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Aldermen  ; '  Liber 
Albus,  p.  233.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  iv.  87,  p.  43. 

136.  Sondey  sending,  gift  [c]  ;  yifte^  gift  [b].  The  clause  '  Donum  dei  * 
is  not  contained  in  the  sentence  from  Secundus,  as  given  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais.  In  speaking  of  poverty.  Burton  observes — 'Though  it  be 
donum  dei^  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as  Chrysostome  calls  it 
(Comment,  ad  Hebraeos),  Gods  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much 
to  be  preferred  before  riches,'  etc. ;  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  i,  sec.  2, 
mem.  4,  subsec.  6.  The  passage  in  Chrysostom  occurs  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  cap.  x.  homil.  18,  sec.  3  (ed.  Migne) ; 
where  we  find — *  Tantum  bonum  est  paupertas ;  est  enim  quaedam  de- 
ductio  ad  caelum,  unctio  athletica,  magna  quaedam  et  admirabilis  exerci- 
tatio,  portus  tranquillus.'  I  do  not  find  the  actual  words  'donum  Dei,' but  just 
above,  sec.  2,  St.  Chrysostom  says — '  diuitiae  et  paupertas  sunt  a  Domino.' 

139.  Altoun,  Alton  in  Hampshire ;  not  Halton,  in  Cheshire,  as  sug- 
gested by  Whitaker.  All  the  MSS.,  except  P.,  have  the  reading  altoun  or 
altony  without  initial  h.  This  point  was  completely  cleared  up  by  a 
discussion  in  Notes  and  Queries  ;  see  N.  and  Q.,  3rd  Sen,  xii.  373,  468, 
4th  Ser.,  i.  277,  464.  In  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  W.  H.  R.  M* 
cited  the  following  extract  from  p.  107  of  the  late  T.  Hudson  Turner's 
Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  *The 
wooded  pass  of  Alton,  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  which 
was  not  disafforested  until  the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  was  a  favourite 
ambush  for  outlaws,  who  there  awaited  the  merchants  and  their  trains 
of  sumpterhorses  travelling  to  or  from  Winchester  :  even  in  the  fourteenth 
centiuy  the  wardens  of  the  great  fair  of  St  Giles,  held  in  that  city,  paid 
five  mounted  sergeant-at-arms  to  keep  the  pass  of  Alton  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fair,  "  according  to  custom." '  W.  Chapman  says — 
'  The  district  (of  Alton)  is  known  to  have  been  for  a  very  long  period  the 
resort  of  robbers.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  parish  of  Bentley,  and  close  to 
the  forest  of  Alice  Holt,  to  which  the  word  *  pass '  would  not  be  inapplic- 
able ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
road  or  passage,  as  ordinarily  applied  at  the  present  day,'  etc. 

The  above  explanation,  I  may  add,  is  made  quite  certain  by  William's 
allusions  to  Winchester  fair;  see  Pass.  vii.  211,  xiv.  52,  and  especially 
the  parallel  passage  to  the  present  one  in  Pass.  v.  51-54,  where  Peace 
is  described  as  being  robbed  on  his  way  to  St.  Giles's  down,  whereon 
Winchester  Fair  was  held. 
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143.  I  do  not  see  why  reference  is  here  made  to  Seneca,  as  the  quotation 
given  is  a  part  of  the  longer  one  at  1.  117.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Seneca 
was  added  by  the  scribes,  because  his  name  occurs  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Chaucer  (note  to  1.  117  above) — 

'Glad  pouerte  is  an  honest  thing  certeyn; 
This  wol  Senek  and  othere  clerkes  seyn.' 
Here  the  allusion  is  to  a  passage  in  Seneca's  second  Epistle,  where  he 
professes  to  quote  Epicurus — '  Honesta  (inquit)  res  est  laeta  paupertas. 
lUa  vero  non  est  paupertas,  si  laeta  est.    Non  qui  parum  habet  sed  qui 
plus  cupit,  pauper  est' 

Similar  sentiments  may  be  found  frequently  in  Seneca.  See  his  Letters 
(Epist  iv,  xvii,  Ixxx.) 

(14.  305.)  The  quotation  is  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  22.    The  second 

word  in  the  line  should,  of  course,  be  uacuus^  but  most  MSS.  have 
paupertas,  I  have  adopted  the  reading  pauper  of  the  Oriel  MS.  because 
it  scans,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  true  reading. 

Chaucer,  in  his  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale  (Group  D,  1. 1191),  alludes  to  the 
same  passage. 

151.  Paneter^  keeper  of  the  pantry.  From  the  Lat  panis^  Fr.  pain^ 
are  derived  from  the  Y.panetier  and  paneterUy  respectively  explained  by 
Cotgrave  to  mean  '  a  pantler '  and '  a  pantry.'  The  keeper  of  the  pantry 
was,  at  a  later  period,  generally  called  9l  pantler  j  sometimes  ^panUreri^m^ 
Halliwell),  with  an  unnecessary  reduplication  of  the  last  syllable.  The 
B-text  has  payn^  i.  e.  bread. 

153.  The  B-text  is  rather  obscure.  It  is  easily  made  out,  howe^'er,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  C-text,  which  shows  that  Seynt  austin  is  a  nomina- 
tive case,  in  apposition  with  a  lettred  man.  The  reference  to  Saint 
Augustine  probably  means  no  more  than  that  similar  praise  of  poverty 
is  to  be  found  in  his  writings ;  as  e.  g.  in  his  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  iv.  c.  3 
(Opera,  ed.  Migne,  vii.  1 14). 

(14.  322.)  Horde  here  means  wretched,  miserable,  perilous.    The 

general  sense  is—*  So  miserable  {pr  perilous)  is  it  to  continue  in  sin,  and 
yet  sin  pursueth  us  ever.' 

(14.  325.)  Dede  dede^  did  deed ;  three  MSS.  read  dide  for  the  first 

dede. 

(14. 328.)   *  Or  mastery  over  any  man  more  than  over  himself.'  Qt 

Prov.  xvi.  32. 

—  (14.  332.)   Here  ends  the  Sixth  Vision,  as  clearly  marked  in  [b]. 

(15.  I.)   Here,  in  [b],  begins  the  poem  of  Do-bet ;  but,  in  [c],  it 

does  not  begin  till  farther  on,  at  Pass,  xviii.  i. 

158.  {see  15.  12.)  Here  begins  the  Seventh  Vision,  which  maybe  called 
the  Vision  of  Anima  and  of  the  Tree  of  Charity  [b],  or  that  of  Uberum 
Arbitriutn  (Free  Will)  and  of  the  Tree  of  Charity  [c].  The  various  names 
of  Anima  (as  given  in  the  quotation  at  1. 201)  are  considered  in  the  C-text 
as  various  names  of  Uberum  Arbitrium,    See  note  to  1.  201. 

169.  St.  Peter  is  generally  represented  with  a  key  or  keys,  in  allusion 
to  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  St.  Paul  is  generally  represented  with  a  sword. 
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179.  No  doubt  this  refers  to  the  favourite  poem,  perhaps  by  Walter  Map, 
called  Dialogus  inter  Corpus  et  Animam ;  see  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of 
Mapes  (Camden  Soc.),  pp.  95,  321,  334 ;  Matzner*s  Altenglische  Sprach- 
proben,  i.  92.  In  the  course  of  this  Dialogue  the  question  is  debated, 
whether  the  Body  or  the  Soul  has  the  higher  authority,  and  each  accuses 
the  other  of  causing  their  common  misery.  Our  poet  likens  them  to  a 
piece  of  wood  on  fire.  The  Body  is  the  wood,  the  Soul  the  flame  ;  and 
the  two  together  contribute  to  the  burning. 

183.  For  an  account  of  these  various  names,  see  the  Latin  quotation 
at  L  201,  and  the  note  to  that  line. 

186.  'And  when  I  make  my  moan  (i.e.  complain)  to  God,  I  am 
called  Memory.'  The  expression  maden  mone  has  occurred  before,  Pass, 
ix.  130.  The  author  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  Latin  original — 
*  dum  recolit,  memoria  est.'  I  suppose  that  recoliihtrt  means  remembers, 
recollects ;  but  William  has  either  taken  it  in  another  sense,  or  adopted 
another  reading,  or  else  has  varied  the  phrase  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
alliteration. 

191.  'And  when  I  claim  or  claim  not,  buy  or  refuse  to  buy.' 
The  reader  will  miss  the  sense  unless  he  remembers  the  old  sense  of 

193, 194.  These  two  lines  do  not  appear  in  the  B-text ;  neither  do  We 
find  there  the  corresponding  Latin  clause  (dum  declinat  a  malo  ad  bonum, 
liberum  arbitrium  est).  Still  it  is  evident  that  William  attached  much 
importance  to  this  inserted  clause,  as  he  now  makes  Uberum  Arbitrium 
to  be  the  principal  name  of  the  SouL 

201.  In  1.  199  we  are  referred  to  St.  Augustine  and  Isidore  as  author- 
ities for  the  Latin  quotation  here  given.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Isidore, 
Etymologiarum  Liber  xi  [not  xl.  as  in  Mr.  Wright's  note],  cap.  I ;  also  in 
his  Differentiarum  Liber  ii.  cap.  29.  Mr.  Wright  adds—'  They  are  re- 
peated by  Alcuin,  De  Anim.  Rat.  N.  x.  p.  149 — '  Animus t^st^  dum  vivificat ; 
dum  contemplatur,  spiritus  est ;  dum  sentit,  sensus  est ;  dum  sapit,  animus 
est ;  dum  intelligit,  mens  est ;  dum  discemit,  ratio  est ;  dum  consentit, 
voluntas  est ;  dum  recordatur,  memoria  est'  See  Political,  Religious, 
and  Love  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  37. 

Between  the  quotations  as  given  in  [b]  and  [c]  there  are  two  variations. 
The  first  is  that  [c]  omits  the  clause  '  dum  scit,  mens  est'  This  omission 
must  have  been  a  mere  accident,  as  the  translation  of  the  clause  is  retained 
in  1.  185.  The  other  is  that  [c]  inserts  the  clause  '  dum  declinat  a  malo  ad 
bonum,  liberum  arbitrium  est,'  which  is  translated  in  11.  193, 194,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  name  of  the  allegorical  personage  seen  in  the  vision  is 
changed  fi-om  Anima  to  Liberum  Arbitrium.  There  seems  to  be  small 
reason  for  this  change,  which  is  no  improvement  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
all  these  various  names  can  be  applied  to  Free  Will 

It  is  clear  from  Drayton's  Works  that  he  had  read  William's  Vision,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  was  from  this  very  passage  that  he  derived  his 
Sonnet  to  the  Soul. 
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In  Hicksconier  (Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  i.  154)  Free  Will  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  personages,  and  is  made  to  describe  himself. 

213.  Isaiah  xiv.  14 ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  iii,  p.  25. 

216.  This  saying  (from  Prov.  xxv.  27)  is  attributed  to  Solomon  in  Prov. 
XXV.  I.  The  B-text  has  the  reading  opprimitur^  the  C-text  opprimatur;  but 
the  ordinary  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  opprimetur.  Chancer  quotes  this 
saying  in  his  tale  of  Melibeus.  Cf.  Hampole's  English  prose  Treatises,  ed. 
Perry,  1866  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42  :  *  For  the  wyse  man  saise  thus  ;  Scrutator 
maiestatis  opprimetur  a  gloria;  that  es  to  say,  Raunsaker  of  the  myghte 
of  Godd  and  of  His  maieste  withowttene  gret  dennes  and  meknes 
sail  be  ouerlayed  and  oppresside  of  hymselfe.' 

220.  '  The  more  dearly  he  shall  pay  for  it,  unless  he  act  rightly.'  On 
the  phrase  abygge  biter e^  see  note  to  Pass.  xxi.  448. 

221.  The  following  passage  from  St.  Bernard  has  nearly  the  same 
force  as  the  expression  in  the  text,  though  differently  worded.  *  Ut 
opera  tua  uerbis  concinant,  immo  uerba  operibus,  ut  cures  uidelicet  plus 
facere  quam  docere ; '  S.  Bemardi  Epistolae  ;  Epist.  cci.  vol.  i.  p.  370  (ed. 
Migne). 

224.  See  Pass.  xiv.  227-229. 

225.  Vuelto  deJUy  difficult  to  digest    See  Pass.  i.  230. 

227.  DeynouSy  disdainful,  contemptuous.  Deme  thai^  judge  them  that. 
That  is  often  used  for  he  that  or  they  that.    Cf.  Rom.  xii.  3. 

231.  Meuen^  discuss ;  lit.  move.  Both  in  [b]  and  [c]  we  have  examples 
of  French  plural  adjectives  terminating  in  s;  cf.  Pass,  xviii.  290.  Thus 
materes  inmesurables  [b]  means  immeasurable  or  infinite  subjects  ;  and 
motifs  insolibles  [c]  means  insoluble  questions  or  problems.  Fctllaces 
may  be  construed  either  as  an  adjective  or  a  substantive.  If  the  former, 
the  sense  is  'insoluble  and  fallacious  problems.'  If  the  latter,  it  is 
*  insoluble  problems  and  falsehoods.'  The  former  is  better.  For  fallas^ 
when  used  as  a  substantive,  see  note  to  Pass.  xii.  22,  p.  147. 

(15.  71.)  *  It  were  better  for  many  doctors  to  abandon  such  teach- 
ing.* Byleue  sometimes  means  to  leave  off,  abandon,  quit,  forsake  ;  as  in 
the  first  line  of  a  poem  on  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  printed  in  Altenglische 
Legenden,  ed.  Horstmann  : — *  Of  joie  and  blisse  is  al  my  song,  kare  to 
hileuej '  p.  64. 

(15-  73-)    The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  were  supposed  to  have  several 

off-shoots  or  branches.  See  Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,  De  Septem  Peccatis 
mortalibus.    See  note  above,  to  Pass.  viii.  70,  p.  97. 

234.  Fifwittesy  five  senses  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  15,  p.  21. 

(15.  80.)  Glosey  the  comment.  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Psalm  iv.  3  (Opera,  v.  iv.  col.  79,  ed.  Migne)  :--*  Utquid  ergo 
temporalium  rerum  amore  detinemini  ?  utquid  tanquam  prima,  extrema 
sectamini  ?  . . .  Cupitis  enim  permanere  uobiscum  quae  omnia  transeunt 
tanquam  umbra.'    For  the  quotations,  see  Ps.  xcvi.  7,  iv.  3  (Vulg.). 

(15.  81.)  *  If  I  lie  against  you,  as  far  as  my  ignorant  wit  is  con- 
cerned, lead  me  to  the  burning.'  This  interesting  passage  has  a  clear 
allusion  to  the  burning  of  heretics.    The  common  opinion,  that  no  man 
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was  burnt  for  his  religion  in  England  before  1401,  can  be  proved  to  be 
wrong :  see  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  Introd.  p.  x) ;  so  that  the  present 
allusion  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  date  1377,  which  I  have  as- 
signed for  the  composition  of  the  B-text. 

240.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  gospels  the  words  here  quoted.  William 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  James ; 
see  also  Deut.  i.  17  ;  xvi.  19  ;  Levit.  xix.  15  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  23  ;  Ecclus.xlii. 
I.  Or  perhaps  the  text  in  Luke  xiv.  12  may  be  meant,  owing  to  the 
mention  of  *  the  rich '  in  1.  239. 

(15.  89.)  This  line  might  be  considered  as  the  poet's  own  motto. 

It  exactly  expresses  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote. 

250.  *  There  is  a  disease  in  the  root  of  such  kind  of  stems  ; '  or'  of 
boughs '  [b].  More,  a  root,  is  still  in  use,  especially  in  Hampshire,  and 
was  used  by  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Tichborne  Trial,  to  the  per- 
plexity of  judge  and  jury.    See  Pass,  xviii.  21,  and  the  note,  p.  224. 

Hence  the  '  myschif  in  the  more  *  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  '  the  rote 
IS  roten  '  in  1.  253. 

264.  In  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  ed.  Morris,  p.  25,  Hypocrisy  is  called  the 
Sixth  Bough  of  Pride.  Chaucer  (Persones  Tale,  De  Superbia)  enumerates 

*  inobedience,  avaunting,  ipocrisie^  despit,  arrogance,'  etc.,  among  the 
'  twigges  and  harmes  that  comen  of  pride.' 

265.  In  latyn,  Mr.  Wright  remarks — '  The  monks  had  collections  of 
comparisons,  similitudes,  proverbs,  etc.,  to  be  introduced  in  their  sermons, 
and  even  when  preaching  in  English  they  generally  quoted  them  in  Latin. 
This  I  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression  here.' 

Chaucer  has  a  passage  closely  resembling  this,  Sq.  Tale,  Group  F,  512 
-520,  where  he  compares  a  *  ypocrile '  to  a  serpent  hidden  under  flowers, 
or  to  a  fair  tomb  above  a  corpse.     See  Matt,  xxiii.  27 ;  Acts  xxiii.  3. 

271.  The  passage  here  attributed  to  St.  John  Chrysostom  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  genuine  works.  It  occurs  in  the  38th  of  a  set  of  Homilies  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a  work  of  an  uncertain  author,  sometimes  called 

*  Opus  Imperfectum '  from  its  incomplete  state,  and  printed  in  some 
editions  of  St.  Chrysostom's  works  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Homilies  on  St. 
Matthew.  The  text  commented  on  is  contained  in  Matt.  xxi.  12-20,  and 
the  comment  is  as  follows.  'Nam  sicut  de  templo  omne  bonum  egreditur, 
sic  et  de  templo  omne  malum  procedit ...  Sic  si  aliquis  Christianorum 
peccauerit,  non  omnino  peccant  et  sacerdotes ;  si  autem  et  sacerdotes 
fuerint  in  peccatis,  totus  populus  conuertitur  in  peccandum.  Uidit  arborem 
pallentibus  foliis  marcidam,  et  intellexit  studiosus  agricola,  quia  laesuram 
in  radicibus  haberet.  Nam  uere  quemadmodum  cum  uideris  arborem 
pallentibus  foliis,  marcidam  intelligis,  quia  aliquam  culpam  habet  circa 
radicem  :  ita  cum  uideris  populum  indisciplinatum  et  irreligiosum,  sine 
dubio  cognosce,  quia  sacerdotium  eius  non  est  sanum  ;'  Incerti  authoris 
Horn.  38  in  Matt,  ex  cap.  xxi ;  in  S.  Chrysost.  Op.,  Parisiis,  1570,  tom. 
ii.  col.  877.  It  is  obvious  that  William's  quotation  was  made  from 
memory. 
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It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  author  of  the  Opus  Impeifectum  was  thinking 
of  Isaiah  xxiv.  2 —  *  Ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos.' 

(15.  118.)  But  t/y  except,  unless.    Bere,  were  to  bear  ;  past  tense, 

subjunctive  mood.  The  sense  is — *  I  should  be  very  much  surprised 
unless  many  priests  were  to  carry  a  set  of  beads  in  their  hand  and  a  book 
under  their  arm,  instead  of  their  baselards  and  their  brooches.'  See  note 
to  L  121. 

(15.  119.)  A  peyre  bedes^  a  set  of  beads  ;  see  Chaucer,  Prol.  159. 

Kpcdr  (from  Lat  par)  is  often  used  of  a  set  of  things  of  equal  size.  Thus 
'  a  pair  of  stairs '  is  a  flight  of  stairs  ;  and '  a  pair  of  cards '  is  a  pack  of 
cards  ;  see  Naresand  Halliwell. 

Observe  the  curious  variation  here  in  the  Oriel  MS.,  which  also  has  heer 
for  bere  in  the  line  above,  giving  the  sense — '  unless  many  priests  here,  in- 
stead of  (having)  their  baselards  and  their  brooches,  should  go  and  sing, 
where  there  is  no  service,  along  with  Sir  Philip  the  sparrow.'  That  is, 
they  would  be  turned  out  of  their  employment  as  priests,  and  be  obliged 
to  sing  out  of  doors  with  the  sparrows. 

The  epithet '  sir '  is  playfully  applied  to  the  sparrow  as  if  he  too  were  a 
priest,  and  could  sing  mass.  Skelton's  poem  on  'Phyllyp  Sparowe' 
shews  clearly  that  Philip  or  Phip  was  a  name  for  a  pet  sparrow,  probably 
because  it  somewhat  resembles  the  bird's  chirp.  Cf.  Lat.  pipire^  to  chirp. 
Thus  Legonidec,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Breton  words,  h^s—Filip^  s.  m. 
passereau  ou  moineau,  oiseau.  Ce  nom  est  une  onomatop^,  dtant  form^ 
de  I'imitation  du  cri  de  I'oiseau  qu'il  d^signe.  On  le  nomme  aussi  ckilip 
et  golven'  So  in  Shakespeare's  King  John,  i.  i.  331,  we  find — ' Good 
leave,  good  Philip ; '  with  the  answer—'  Philip !  sparrow.'  See  Pass.  xii. 
310,  and  the  note,  p.  166. 

(15.  120.)  'Sir  John  and  Sir  Geoffrey.'    The  title  *  sir '  was  the 

common  title  of  respect,  chiefly  used  in  the  three  instances  of '  sir  king,' 
*  sir  knight,'  and  '  sir  priest,'  as  noted  by  Bradford,  vol.  i.  p.  589  (Parker 
Society).  Priests  especially  were  so  called ;  Bradford,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  note. 
See  further  under  *  Sir'  in  the  Parker  Society's  Index.  From  the  same 
Index,  we  learn  that '  Sir  John '  was  a  familiar  title  for  a  priest ;  Bradford, 
i.  71,  589,  ii.  120^  313  ;  Cranmer,  ii.  306  ;  Latimer,  i.  317  ;  Ridley,  104; 
Tyndale,  i.  146,  277,  ii.  239,  etc.  See  also  Chaucer,  Group  B.  4000^  and 
my  note  in  The  Prioresses  Tale,  etc,  (Clarendon  Press.)  Of  course,  John 
is  a  very  common  name.  We  may  also  infer  from  the  present  passage 
that  Geoffrey  was  also  formerly  a  common  name,  which  is  the  £sict.  Cf. 
note  to  Pass.  xiv.  125,  p.  176. 

(15.  121.)     Base  liar de^   a  kind   of  sword,  which   priests  were 

particularly  forbidden  to  wear,  an  injunction  which  they  commonly 
disregarded.  Compare  Ploughman's  Tale  ;  in  Polit.  Poems,  ed.  Wright, 
i.  331  ;  Polit.  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  328.   See  note  to  Pass.  iv.  461,  p.  52. 

Ballokknyfy  probably  a  large  knife,  such  as  were  worn  suspended  from 
the  girdle  ;  df.  note  to  Pass,  xxiii.  219.  With  botones  ouergylte^  with 
gilt  studs  on  the  handle  or  sheath.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Prol.  366.  The  two 
following  items  are  taken  from  an  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  A.D. 
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1459  ;  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  478,  488.  '  Item,  j.  bollok-hafted 
dager,  harnesyd  wyth  sylver,  and  j.  chape  thertoo.'  '  Item,  iij.  kneyves 
in  a  scheythei  the  haftys  of  every  withe  naylys  gilt.' 

(15.   122.)   PartouSy  a  breviary.    Also  spelt  portasse^  portesse^ 

PoortoSy portotis^  etc.,  all  from  O.  F.  porte-hors^XaX,  parti/orium^  which 
see  in  Ducange.  *  Poortos,  booke,  portiforium^  hreviarium; '  Prompt. 
Parv.  *  The  Portous,  or  Breviary,  contained  whatever  was  to  be  said  by 
all  beneficed  clerks,  and  those  in  holy  orders,  either  in  choir,  or  privately 
by  themselves,  as  they  recited  their  daily  canonical  hours ;  no  musical 
notation  was  put  into  these  books.'— Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  v.  iii. 
pt  3,  p.  212  ;  see  also  v.  iii.  pt  i,  p.  5$.  The  expression  '  a  breviary  that 
should  be  his  plough  for  saying  placedo '  means  that  he  should  be  diligent 
in  using  the  breviary.  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  Pass.  iv.  467 ;  see 
the  note  to  that  line,  p.  52,  and  cf.  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  374,  note. 

The  passage  means — '  but,  as  for  a  breviary  that  should  be  his  plough 
to  sviyplaceiw  with,  unless  he  had  some  service  (to  say)  in  order  to  save 
some  silver  in  addition,  he  says  it  with  an  ill  will.'  The  priests  used  to 
continue  to  say  Placebo^  and  Dirige  and  masses  all  through  the  month 
following  a  funeral ;  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  ii.  $  16.  They  said  these 
with  a  better  will  when  well  paid,  or  when  money  was  left  for  additional 
masses. 

Dirige  came  to  mean  the  morning-service  for  the  dead.  Placebo  the 
evening-service,  and  Requiem  the  mass  for  the  same ;  see  Rock,  Church 
of  our  Fathers,  ii.  50a,  503. 

272.  Leeseye^  ye  lose  [c] ;  Use  ye  on,  ye  lose  by,  spend  on  [b].  Fynden^ 
provide  for. 

277.  Sodenes,  sub-deans ;  see  note  to  Pass.  iii.  187,  p.  38. 

278.  See  a  similar  description  of  the  evil  ways  of  some  priests  in  Old 
£ng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  2nd  Ser.,  p.  162. 

280.  *  That  which  they  leave,  profligates  readily  devour  it '  [c] ;  or^  *  get 
if  [b]. 

(15.  141.)  *  Thus  depart  their  goods,  when  the  spirit  has  fled.' 

284.  (15.  145.)  The  B-text  says— *  What  is  charity?  said  I.  A  child- 
like thing,  said  he  ;  a  free  liberal  will,  free  from  puerility  and  folly.'  The 
corresponding  line  in  [c]  is  really  1.  296. 

286.  '  I  have  lived  m  London  many  long  years '  [c]  ;  '  I  have  lived  in 
the  country,  quoth  I,  my  name  is  Long  Will'  [b].  This  is  an  important 
line,  in  both  versions.  We  hence  learn  that  the  author  lived  at  first  in 
the  country,  and  then  a  long  while  in  London,  and  that  he  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Long  Will,  obviously  with  reference  to  his  tallness 
of  stature  ;  cf.  note  to  Pass.  xi.  68,  p.  134.  The  poet  Gascoigne,  a  tall 
man,  was  commonly  called  *  Long  George.' 

(15.  151.)  *  And  will  lend  {or  give)  where  they  expect  to  be  faith- 
fully repaid.' 

289,  292,  296.    See  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  12 ;  Matt,  xviii.  3. 

291.  Hus  [c]  =  his  [b].    Askede  after  husy  asked  for  his  dues. 

295.  By  thaty  with  reference  to  what  people  say  about  charity. 
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298.  Russet  was  the  name  of  a  coarse  and  common  doth ;  see  1.  342 
below,  and  note  to  Pass.  xi.  I,  p.  131. 

299.  Cammoka,  Halliwell  has — ^  Camacay  a  kind  of  silk  or  rich  doth. 
Curtains  were  often  made  of  this  material  See  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre, 
835  ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  14  ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  163.'  Migne's  edition 
of  Ducange  has — '  Camoca^  panni  serici  vel  pretiosioris  spedes ;  ^toffe  fine 
de  poil  de  chameau  ou  de  ch^vre  sauvage;  olim  camocas^  [i.e.  O.  Fr. 
camocas\    And  see  Roquefort. 

Tarse  [b]  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  silken  stuff  formerly  much 
esteemed,  and  said  to  have  come  from  a  country  called  Tkarsia  adjoining 
Cathay  (China).  See  Chaucer,  Kn.  Ta.,  1302.  Ducange  explains  Tarstcus 
as  '  panni  predosioris  spedes,'  and  quotes  (says  Mr.  Wright)  a  visitation  of 
the  treasury  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  1295,  where  there  is  mention  of 
'  Tunica  et  dalmatica  de  panno  Indico  Tarsico  besantato  de  auro,'  and  of 
a  '  casula  de  panno  Tarsico.'  Roquefort  gives  '  Tartcdre^  sorte  d'^toffe  de 
Tartarie ; '  and  if  Tars  be  the  same  as  Tartarie  (as  stated  in  Migne's 
edition  of  Ducange),  then  Tharsia  is  merely  another  name  for  Tartary, 
which  is  very  probable.  Further,  as  the  people  of  Tartary  were  called,  in 
Old  French,  Tartarins  (see  Roquefort),  it  is  clear  that  the  O.  Fr.  Tartaire 
is  the  same  as  Tartarifty  defined  by  Halliwell  to  be  *  a  kind  of  silk.*  The 
only  difficulty  caused  by  this  identification  is  that  it  is  not  at  first  clear  why 
the  word  tarse  should  be  used  here,  whilst  in  B.  xv.  224  (just  below)  we 
have  tartaryne.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  is  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  line  (omitted  in  the  three  best  MSS.  and  in 
Crowley's  edition)  is  spurious,  in  which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
tartaryne  was  suggested  by  the  mention  of  tarse^  and  is,  in  fact  a  gloss 
upon  it.    See  also  British  Costume,  p.  105,  note. 

In  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo  (L  259),  Col.  Yule,  speaking  of  the  doths 
called  nakh  and  nasij^  says — *  these  stufTs,  or  such  as  these  were,  I  believe, 
what  the  medieval  writers  called  Tartary  cloth,  not  because  they  were  made 
in  Tartary,  but  because  they  were  brought  fh>m  China  and  its  borders 
through  the  Tartar  dominions.  Dante  alludes  to  the  supposed  skill  of  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  in  weaving  gorgeous  stuffs  {Inf.  xvii.  17) ;  and  see 
Mandeville's  Travds,  pp.  175,  247.' 

Trye  [b]  means  choice;  and  the  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  robes  of 
expensive  material  and  splendid  colour. 

—  (15.  165.)  Leuethy  believes;  answering  to  let  it  soth,  considers  it 
true,  in  1.  168  [b]. 

306.  See  Matt  vii.  12. 

317.  *One  named  "  Thou-openest-thine-hand "  provides  all  things  for 
him.'    Compare  Pass.  xvi.  266,  and  see  note  to  that  line ;  p.  207. 

318.  Compare  Pass.  xvi.  251  (b.  14.  48). 

32L  The  reader  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  William  here 
commends  pilgrimages.  The  next  line  tells  us  that  he  only  means  such 
pilgrimages  as  conduct  the  charitable  man  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and 
to  prisons.  See  the  paralld  passage,  Pass.  v.  122,  123 ;  and  see  L  327 
bdow. 
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328.  *  Then  he  enters  (lit.  runs)  mto  tboughtfulness  (or  anxiety),  and 
eagerly  seeks  out  Pride,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  packs  them  up 
together,  and  (afterwards)  washes  them  in  the  laundry  called  Laboraui 
(Ps.  vi.  7,  Vulgate),  and  soaks  them  in  his  breast,  and  often  beats  it,  and 
with  warm  tears  he  moistens  it  till  it  becomes  white'  [c].  The  passage  is, 
of  coiu-se,  highly  figurative.  Charity  is  represented  as  first  visiting  the  poor 
people  and  wretched  prisoners,  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  their  sufferings. 
This  done,  the  charitable  man  turns  his  thoughts  inward.  Having  helped 
others,  he  has  more  leisure  for  self-examination.  He  becomes  anxious  for 
himself;  he  collects  all  his  proud  feelings,  and  cleanses  them  by  the 
groanings  of  prayer.  He  'buck-washes'  them,  or  cleanses  yet  more 
thoroughly,  within  his  own  breast,  which  he  beats  in  self-condemnation. 
With  tears  of  contrition  he  washes  his  breast  white,  and  becomes  whiter 
than  snow.    Cf.  Ps.  1.  9,  19  (Vulgate). 

The  B-text  runs  differently,  viz, — *  He  will  labour  in  a  laundry  nearly 
the  length  of  a  mile  [i.e.  for  a  Aird  of  an  hour],  and  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  his  youth  (lit.  run  into  youth),  and  eagerly  address  Pride,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  pack  them  together,  and  soak  them  in  hb  breast,  and 
beat  them  clean,  and  lay  upon  them  (i.  e.  labour  upon  them)  long  with 
Laboraui  (i.  e.  penitential  groans),  and  afterwards  wash  them  with  tears.' 
Here  the  word  them  represents  proud  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  word  yme^  meaning  here  to  run,  hasten,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  yme^  to  desire.  William  uses  the  latter  in  B.  i.  35,  as  equivalent  to 
wylne  in  C.  ii.  33.  But  the  sense  is  settled  here  by  the  expression  '  30m 
into  elde,'  Pass.  xiii.  13  ;  and  we  certainly  have  ymynge  for  running  in 
Pass.  xxii.  380.  Several  examples  of  yme^  to  run  (A.S.  yman)  may  be 
found  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt.  William  also  uses  the 
form  rennen^  Pass.  xvii.  348 ;  he  simply  adopts  that  form  which  best  suits 
the  alliteration  at  the  moment. 

The  word  ^outhe  (B.  15.  183)  was  ill-chosen ;  accordingly,  in  [c],  the 
poet  gave  up  the  alliteration  for  the  sake  of  the  better  word  ^uht, 
meaning  inward  care,  anxiety.  He  also  changed  the  inexpressive  speke 
into  the  more  intelligible  secheth.    See  note  to  B.  14.  19,  p.  205. 

336.  Wher^  whether ;  the  usual  contraction.  It  is  equivalent  to — '  is 
it  the  case  that  ? ' 

337.  Here  Piers  the  Plowman  is  completely  identified  with  Jesus 
Christ;  cf.  B.  15.  206.  See  Matt.  ix.  4,  Luke  xi.  17;  also  John  x.  38, 
Matt.  vi.  16. 

(15. 197.)  Hanpeperin  the  nose^  conduct  themselves  superciliously. 

To  *  have  pepper  in  the  nose '  is  to  take  offence,  to  be  angry ;  see 
the  examples  in  Halliwell ;  Cotgrave,  s.  v.  Chevre  ;  i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 41. 

(15.  198.)  As  a  fyouHj  i.e.  proudly ;  see  B.  13.  302,  and  note  to 

Pass.  vii.  3,  p.  71.     There^  where,  when. 

(15.  206.)  See  note  to  1.  337,  just  above.    The  text  is  misquoted  ; 

it  is— 'petra  autem  erat  Christus;'  1  Cor.  x.  4.  It  has  evidently  been 
taken  in  connection  with  Matt.  xvi.  18 — 'tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  banc 
petram,'  etc*    Whence  Piers  -  Petrus  =  petra  «  Christus. 
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(15.  207.)  Landeleperes  hermytes^  vagabond  hermits  ;  observe  the 

nominatives  in  apposition. 

(15.  208.)  At  ancresy  among  anchorites.    Box^  an  aims-box  ;  see 

note  to  Pass.  i.  96,  p.  12. 

(15-  209.)  *  Fie  upon  hypocrites,  and  upon  them  that  favour  them  ! ' 

943.  'Both  in  (sober)  grey  and  in  (costly)  fur,  and  in  gilt  armour.' 
Charity  is  found  among  all  classes. 

346.  Seyntesy  saints  [c] ;  kynges,  kings  [b].  They  were  both.  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  St.  Edmund,  the  martyr,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
died  Nov.  20,  870,  and  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  died  Jan.  5,  1066, 
whose  shrine  is  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  Chambers,  Book  of  Days, 
i.  54. 

347.  '  Sing  and  read ; '  i.  e.  discharge  the  duties  of  a  priest. 

350.  Rathest^  soonest. 

351.  'Wearing  a  cap  and  with  anointed  hair,  and  having  his  crown 
shaven.'    The  'kelle'  or  caul  was  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the 

•  ornamental  network  worn  over  the  hair  by  women;  but  it  sometimes 
meant,  as  here,  a  man's  cap.  Another  instance  of  this  is  in  Chaucer, 
Troil.  and  Cress,  iii.  775  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  or  iii.  727  (ed.  Morris).  The 
right  reading  in  that  line  is — 'And  maken  hym  a  howue  aboue  a  calie,' 
i.  e.  a  hood  over  a  cap.  The  person  here  spoken  of  as  an  embodiment 
of  Charity  seems  to  be  meant  for  a  rich  ecclesiastic,  of  a  kindly  and 
liberal  nature. 

(15.  224.)  This  line,  being  found  in  only  a  few  MSS.  of  the  B-class, 

is  probably  spurious  ;  still  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  context  See  the  note 
to  I.  299  above,  p.  220. 

353.  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars,  or 
Minorites,  was  himself  held  in  great  reverence,  though  his  followers 
were,  in  course  of  time,  so  much  disliked.  See  P.  PL  Crede,  511.  And 
see  below,  B.  15.  413. 

355.  '  He  commends  rich  men  and  receives  robes  (i.  e.  presents)  from 
them,  of  such  as  live  truly,  and  love  and  believe '  [c] ;  or/6[  such  as  lead 
guileless  lives '  [b].    See  Ecclus.  xxxi.  8. 

(15.  237.)  Thaty  that  which,  viz.  marriage. 

(15.  244.)  '  But  I  blame  nobody.'    Ly/,  a  living  being. 

(15.  249.)  See  Ps.  iv.  9. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XVUI.    (B.  XV.  253-601.) 

5.  (not  in  b.)  See  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

(15. 254.)  AngreSy  afflictions,  trials ;  see  C.  xiii.  207,  and  the  note. 

(15.  258.)  'For  every  one  may  well  know,  that,  if  God  Himself 

had  so  willed,  neither  Judas  nor  any  Jew  could  have  placed  Jesus  on  the 
cross.' 

(15.  264.)  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Aurea  Legenda  of 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  but  there  are  numerous  other  collections.    i£lfric's 
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Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  545,  mentions  a  book  called  Uitae  Patrum.  See 
the  note  on  Lives  of  Saints  in  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1871,  ii.  58. 

(15.  267  ;  cf,  c.  18.  12.)  St.  Anthony,  reputed  as  one  of  the  first  of 

anchorites,  and  the  founder  of  Monachism,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  about  a.d. 
251,  or  later,  and  died  Jan.  17,  356.  His  day  is  Jan.  17,  and  an  excellent 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  124, 126.  He 
was  the  first  to  live  a  solitary  life  in  a  desert,  but  his  mode  of  life  was  soon 
imitated  by  multitudes.  St.  iCgidius,  better  known  as  St.  Giles,  died 
about  700 ;  his  day  is  Sept.  i.  '  Giles,' or  ^gidius,  a  very  eminent  saint 
of  the  seventh  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  who  migrated 
to  France, . . .  [and  settled]  in  a  hermitage,  first  in  one  of  the  deserts  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  finally  in  a  forest  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes. . . . 
There  is  a  romantic  story  of  his  being  partly  indebted  for  his  subsistence 
to  a  Heaven-directed  hind,  which  came  daily  Jto  give  him  its  milk ; ' 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  296  ;  cf  Brewer,  Diet,  of  Miracles,  p.  360. 

St.  Arsenius  [c]  was,  says  Mr.  Wright, '  a  noble  Roman  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  retired  to  Egypt  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in  the 
desert.'  He  died  July  19, 449 ;  his  day  is  July  19.  See  further  in  the  note 
to  1. 17  below,  p.  224. 

(15.  268.)  This  line  corresponds  to  C.  xviii.  28. 

(15.  270,)    Spekes  an  spelonkes^  caves  and  caverns.    The  word 

speke  probably  occurs  nowhere  else  as  an  English  word,  and  does  not 
appear  in  any  Glossary,  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
context,  it  were  hard  to  guess  the  sense.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
spelonke  is  the  Lat.  spelunca^  from  which  it  follows  that  speke  is  the  Lat. 
specus.  William,  though  probably  the  only  author  who  uses  speke,  is  not 
the  only  author  to  use  spelonke.  The  phrase  *  double  spelunke,  or  double 
cave '  occurs  in  Mandeville's  Travels,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  66,  *  Who  knoweth 
not  that  our  recluses  have  grates  of  yron  in  their  spelunckes  and  dennes  ?' 
Reliques  of  Rome,  by  T.  Becon,  1563.  fol.  53  ;  quoted  in  Rock,  Ch.  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  118.  Cf.  also — *  Spelonque ;  f.  A  hole  in  a  rock  ;  a  wild  beasf  s 
den ; '  Cotgrave. 

8.  Nearly  repeated  from  C.  xvii.  371. 

(15. 273.)  Foules  thatfleethy  birds  that  fly.  So  in  ^Ifric's  Homilies, 

ed.  Thorpe,  i.  547,  we  are  told  that  some  saints  were  served  by  angels, 
some  by  birds.    See  note  to  B.  15.  279  below. 

9.  (15.  274.)  For  this  story  of  the  hind,  see  note  to  B.  15.  267  above. 
—  (15.  279.)   Mr.  Wright  observes  that  this  story  does  not  occur  in 

the  usual  accounts  of  St.  Anthony.  The  fact  is  that  our  poet  has  made  a 
slight  mistake.  In  the  next  line  he  says—*  and  though  the  man  had  a 
guest,  God  provided  for  them  both.'  He  is  right  as  to  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Paul  being  fed  by  a  bird,  but  it  was  St.  Anthony  who  was  the  guest ,  and 
St.  Paul  the  hermit  who  was  the  host.  The  story  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  See  Vita  S.  Pauli,  cap.  10 ;  in  S.  Hieronymi  Opera, 
ed.  Migne,  vol.  ii. ;  and  see  the  next  note. 

13.  St  Paul  (of  Thebes)  is  here  called  the  first  hermit.  He  and  St. 
Anthony  were  the  first  to  lead  a  heremitic  life  ;  and  St.  Jerome  calls  the 
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former  the  author  of  that  mode  of  life,  the  latter  its  illustrator— -^hvSmi 
uttae  auctor  Paulus,  illustrator  etiam  Antonius ; '  Epist.  22,  ad  Eustochium, 
cap.  16.  During  the  persecution  under  Dedus,  Paul  fled  to  a  desert  on  the 
East  of  the  Nile,  and  there  became  the  founder  of  the  anchorites  or  solitary 
hermits.  *  Paulus  primus  eremita  semper  ieiunauit,  quousque  de  caelis  sibi 
panis  mitteretur,  qui  duplicatus  est  cum  ad  eum  ueniret  Antoninus '  (sic)  ; 
Peter  Cantor,  ed.  Migne,  col.  328.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art,  ii.  368 ;  Kingsley's  The  Hermits ;  Vita  S.  Pauli,  by  St  Jerome 
(Opera,  ed.  Migne  ii.)    He  died  a.d.  342  ;  and  his  day  is  Jan.  15. 

Parroked^  enclosed ;  lit.  imparked  ;  see  Pass.  vii.  144. 

15.  Frere  austyn,  Augustine  the  friar.  A  general  term  for  the  Augustine 
or  Austin  Friars  ;  see  B-text.  The  four  orders  of  friars  fiercely  disputed 
as  to  the  priority  of  their  respective  foundations,  and  each  sought  to  shew 
that  their  order  was  older  than  the  rest.  The  Austin  friars  took  their 
name  from  the  celebrated  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo ;  but,  to  prove  their 
antiquity,  maintained  that  their  order  was  really  due  to  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit ;  see  this  claim  asserted  by  an  Austin  friar  in  P.  PI.  Crede,  IL  306- 
317.  But  even  this  was  outdone  ;  for  the  Carmelites  said  their  order  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elijah  /  See  P.  PI.  Crede,  note  to  11.  29, 
and  48. 

17.  Panyeres^  baskets.    The  word  is  curiously  chosen,  as  St,  Paul  was 
a  tent-maker ;  Acts  xviii.  3.    Yet  Chaucer  seems  to  have  the  same  idea — 
'  I  wol  nat  do  no  labour  with  my  hondes, 
Ne  make  baskettes^  and  lyue  thereby . . . 
I  wol  non  of  the  apostles  counterfete.' 

Prol.  to  Pardoneres  Tale. 
However,  it  was  St.  Paul  who  set  the  example  of  labouring  with  his  hands ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  him,  we  find  an  early  example  of  basket-makinghy  St. 
Arsenius.   See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  3rd  ed.  p.  757. 

19.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  were  fishers  ;  Matt.  iv.  18. 

21.  '  Mary  Magdalen  lived  by  roots  (to  eat)  and  dews  (to  drink).'  See 
the  note  to  Pass.  xvii.  250,  p.  217. 

The  notion  that  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
were  one  and  the  same  person  is  almost  wholly  unfounded,  and  indeed 
repulsive;  but,  in  olden  times,  it  was  almost  universal.  See  i/orf 
Magdalene  in  The  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  W.  Smith,  p.  521. 
Tradition  relates  that  St.  Mary  Magdalen  found  her  vwty  to  the  South  of 
Gaul,  and  retired  to  a  solitary  life  in  a  desert  not  far  from  Marseilles. 
See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i.  337;  Chambers,  Book 
of  Days,  ii.  loi.     Her  day  is  July  22. 

23.  'Sancta  Maria  Aegyptiaca  quadraginta  annis  uixit  de  duobus 
panibus  et  radicibus ; '  Peter  Cantor,  ed.  Migne,  col.  328.  The  usual  day 
assigned  to  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  (S.  Maria  Egyptiaca)  is  April  9.  She  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  Chaucer  alludes  to  her  in  the  Man 
of  Lawes  Tale  (Group  B.  500). 

24.  *  Love  was  her  relish,*    See  note  to  B.  xvi.  Ii,  p.  235. 
28.  This  line  corresponds  to  B.  15.  268. 
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31.  Wild  beasts  are  not  uncommonly  represented  in  early  art  as 
associating  with  the  saints  on  friendly  terms.  Compare  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  from  which  many  other  similar  accounts  may 
have  been  imitated ;  St.  Jerome  is  often  represented  with  a  lion  beside 
him. 

33.  (15.301.)  Trewe  num^  a  trutiiful  man  [c];  meke  ^'nge,  a  meek 
creatnie  [b].  Birds,  being  supposed  to  be  milder  by  nature  than  beasts, 
are  here  taken  to  represent  the  better  class  of  men.  The  idea  of  the 
excellence  of  birds  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  expression  '  uolucres 
coeli/  the  birds  of  heaven,  in  Matt  viii.  20.    Cf.  B.  15.  308. 

34.  Fynde,  provide  for,  support  The  B-text  means—*  as  if  one  should 
say  that  just  men  ought  to  provide  for  men  of  religious  orders.' 

40.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Tobit  is  that  Tobit's  wife  Anna,  in  receiving 
ws^es  for  some  work  done,  received  also  a  present  of  a  kid  from  her 
employers.  Tobit  was  blind;  but,  hearing  the  kid's  cry,  thought  that 
it  must  have  been  stolen,  and  compelled  his  wife  to  restore  it,  not 
believing  her  account  of  it.  His  words  were — *  Uidete,  ne  forte  JurHuus 
sits  reddite  eum  dominis  suis,  quia  non  licet  nobis  aut  edere  ex  furto 
aliquid,  aut  contingere  ;*  Tob.  ii.  21  (Vulgate) ;  il  13  (A.  V.).  Upon  this, 
his  wife  taunts  him ;  whereupon,  being  grieved,  he  laments  his  fate  in 
being  reproached,  concluding  with  the  words — ^expedit  enim  mihimori 
magis  quam  uiuerej^  Tob.  iii.  6. 

William  gives  both  quotations  inexactly ;  the  latter  is  an  improvement 
on  the  original.  He  has  quoted  it  twice  before ;  see  Pass.  ii.  144,  and 
the  note,  p.  27  ;  also  Pass.  vii.  290. 

In  the  edition  of  Batman  vpon  Bartholome,  printed  at  London  by 
Thomas  East  in  1582,  the  colophon  contains  the  motto— '  Mieulx  vault 
movrir  en  vertu  que  vivre  en  honte;'  shewing  that  the  phrase  was  a 
proverbial  one. 

41.  The  meaning  is  clear  enough.  Just  as  Tobit,  being  blind,  thought 
himself  in  danger  of  having  stolen  goods  brought  into  his  house,  so  the 
clergy  and  other  religious,  being  blind  sometimes  to  the  faults  of  the  rich, 
were  in  danger  of  receiving  from  them  things  which  had  been  stolen  from 
the  poor.  In  the  B-text  the  advice  is  particularly  given  to  the  friars 
(15.  306).    See  the  parallel  passage  in  Pass.  vii.  300-302. 

49.  Child,  i.  e.  chilled ;  MSS.  M.  and  F.  have  cold,  Chaufen,  grow 
warm. 

(15.  306.)  Fonde  thei,  if  they  found. 

(15.  310.)  Peny  die,  common  ale.     See  note  to  Pass.  vii.  226, 

p.  84. 

52.  Mesure,  moderation.  The  first  part  of  the  quotation  is  from  Job 
vi.  5 ;  the  last  part  is  probably  from  some  comment  on  that  text.  There 
Is  something  like  it  in  the  following:  *Uel  ipsa  uos  bruta  animalia 
doceanty  quae  quando  necessariis  abundant,  neque  rugiunt,  neque  ma* 
giunt;'  S.  Brunonis  Episcopi  Signiensis  Exp.  in  Job  vi.  5. 

54.  Amorteisede,  granted  in  mortmain.  Cotgrave  gives,  as  one  of  the 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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meanings  of  F.  omorHr^  'to  gnmt,  alien,  or  pass  away,  in  mortmain.' 
See  Blount's  Nomolexicon. 

56.  The  B-tezt  means — ^'and  are  (r^^olariy)  founded  and  endowed 
in  order  to  pray  for  others.'  In  the  C-text  the  construction  is  in- 
yerted,  the  last  half  of  the  line  coming  first  in  the  sense.  The  sense 
is — ^'to  endow  and  feed  such  as  are  already  fully  founded,  (to  endow 
them,  I  say,)  with  the  money  that  your  children  and  kindred  may  law- 
fiiUy  claim.' 

64.  Largenesstj  liberality.  The  story  of  SL  Lawrence  is  that,  by 
command  of  Bishop  Xystus,  he  distributed  to  the  poor  all  the  wealth 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
emperor,  attempting  to  seize  these  treasures,  was  told  by  St.  Lawrence 
that  he  should  see  the  wealth  of  the  church  ;  and  the  saint  then  pointed 
to  the  poor  of  Rome,  as  being  the  true  treasures  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. On  this  the  emperor  revenged  himself  by  commanding  that 
St.  Lawrence  should  be  roasted  to  death.  See  the  note  to  Pass.  iii.  130^ 
p.  36. 

65.  See  Ps.  ex.  3  (Vulgate) ;  ad.  3  (A.V.). 

66.  *  He  (Lawrence)  gave  God's  goods  (i.  e.  the  treasures  of  the  church) 
to  God's  men  (i.  e.  to  the  poor),' 

7L  Pumele^  a  common  female  name ;  hence,  a  concubine. 

(15.  329.)  Robeth^  robe,  clothe,  give  rich  clothes  to ;  and  so  in 

1.  333. 

(15.  332.)  To  woke  with  themese^  to  moisten  the  Thames  with. 

It  is  common  to  find  with  in  this  close  conjunction  with  the  verb.  The 
word  woke  presents  more  difficulty;  it  is  discussed  above,  in  the  note 
to  Pass.  XV.  25,  p.  182.  Haditf  s  collection  of  Proverbs  has — *'  To  cast 
water  into  the  sea,  or^  into  the  Thames.'  Ray's  comment  is—*  that  is, 
to  give  to  them  who  had  plenty  before ;  which,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
dole  general  of  the  world.    Lumen  soli  mutuari,  etc' 

^^'  (i5«  336')  *Sacrilegium  est  res  pauperum  dare  non  pauperibus;' 
Peter  Cantor,  ed.  Migne,  cap.  47.  'Maximum  periculum  est  de  patri- 
monio  Christi  pauperibus  non  dare;'  id.  'Pars  sacrilegii  est  rem 
pauperum  dare  non  pauperibus;'  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  66.  §  8.  'Res 
pauperum  non  pauperibus  dare,  par  sacrilegio  crimen  esse  dignoscitur ; ' 
Gaufrid.  Abb.  Declam.  ex  Bernard,  (inter  S.  Bemardi  Opera,  tom.  ii. 
p.  612.  'Paria  sunt  et  dare  peccatoribus,  et  immolare  demonibus;' 
Pet.  Cantor,  cap.  47.  *  Paria  sunt  histrionibus  dare,  et  daemonibus 
immolare ; '  id. ;  quoted,  but  inexactly,  from  St.  Jerome. 

Peter  Cantor,  cap.  48,  also  quotes  from  St.  Jerome  the  words — ^'O 
monache,  si  indiges  et  accipis,  potius  das  quam  accipis ;  si  non  indiges 
et  accipis,  rapis,  quia  distribuenda  pauperibus  tibi  usurpas.' 

See  also  Wyclifs  Works,  iii.  473,  note.    Cf.  i  Tim.  vi.  8. 

■"~~  (iS-  339«)  Prisone^  prisoner,  see  Pass.  x.  34 ;  xxi.  59,  etc. 

72.  Lussheborghf  a  light  coin.  They  were  spurious  coins  imported 
into  England  from  Luxembourg,  whence  the  name.  See  Liber  Albus, 
ed.  Riley,  p.  495 ;  Blount's  Nomolexicon.    The  spelling  Lusscheburghe 
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is  used  to  denote  the  town  of  Luxembox^g^  in  the  Allit.  Morte  Arthure, 
ed.  Brock,  1.  2388. 

77.  'The  mark  of  the  king  of  heaven.'  That  is,  the  cross  made  in 
baptism.    Crouney  the  tonsure  [b]. 

78.  It  is  well  to  note  that  of\c\  means  by;  i.e.  the  metal,  man's  soul, 
is  by  many  of  these  teachers  alloyed,  etc. 

96.  Shephurdes.  See  a  curious  passage  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotlande, 
ed.  Murray,  pp.  46,  47,  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  science  of  astronomy 
to  Shepherds.  The  Calendrier  des  Bergers  deals  with  astronomy.  So 
in  the  English  translation — ^  Thus  endeth  the  Astrok)gy  of  Shepheards, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  of  the  stars,  planets,  and  moving^ 
of  the  skies;'  Sheph.  Kal.,  ed.  1656,  sig.  A  4,  back.  And  again,  at 
chap,  xzxi — '  Here  foUoweth  the  Shepheards  Astrology.'  William  again 
mentions  the  'seven  stars'  in  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  352;  he  means  the 
seven  planets^  not  Charles's  Wain  or  the  Pleiades,  as  in  later  English. 

99.  On  weather  omens,  see  the  chapter  so  headed  in  Brand,  Pop. 
Antiq.,  ed.  Ellis,  iii.  241. 

103.  By  comparing  the  texts,  we  see  that  '  the  folk  of  the  flood '  are 
sailors,  and  'the  folk  of  the  land'  are  sowers  or  husbandmen.  Wyclif 
has  a  similar  lament ;  Works,  iii.  416. 

106.  Clymaty  latitude  [c] ;  element^  air  [b].  A  climate  was,  at  this 
time,  a  region  of  the  earth  between  certain  parallels  of  latitude.  See 
Climate  and  Element  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary;  and  my  note  on 
climates  in  Chaucer's  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  Part  iL,  sect.  39,  1.  19 ; 
ed.  Skeat,  p.  85. 

107.  Grammar  was  considered  as  the  first  of  the  '  seven  arts,'  and  as 
the  foundation  of  the  rest ;  see  Pass.  xii.  98,  122.  BygyUth^  deceives, 
perplexes,  leads  astray. 

(15.  369.)  This  is  an  important  line.    It  shews  how  common  was 

some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  in  what  high  esteem  French  was  held. 
It  is  also  remarkable  as  being  omitted  in  the  C-text ;  possibly  because 
French  was  going  out  of  £sLshion. 

111.  Gowe^  let  us  go  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  227,  p.  2a 

114.  Seuene  arsy  the  'seven  arts ;'  see  note  to  Pass.  xii.  94,  p.  i$2. 
Asoile  ad  quodlibet,  answer  to  any  question,  generally. 

115,116.  'Unless  they  should  fail  in  philosophy— that  is  to  say,  if 
there  were  any  philosophers  in  existence  who  would  carefully  examine 
them— I  should  be  much  surprised '  [c].    Apposed^  questioned  [b]. 

118.  Ouerhuppe^  skip  over  parts  of  the  service ;  see  note  to  Pass, 
xiv.  123,  p.  176. 

120.  The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  held  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  miraculous  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  under  Pope  Urban  IV. ; 
it  was  instituted  between  1262  and  1264,  and  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Vienne  in  131 1.  It  was  the  favourite  day  for  acting  miracle-plays 
and  mysteries,  as  is  well  known.    See  Corpus  Christi  in  Nares. 

121.  William  is  quite  right  in  referring  us  to  the  service  for  Corpus 
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Chrisd  day.  In  the  Breviary,  ^  in  festo  Corporis  Christi/  will  be  found 
the  hymn  beginning — ^'Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi ;'  and  the  fourth  stanza 
has — 'Ad  firmandum  cor  sincerum  Sola  fides  suffictt* 

To  saue  with  lewede  pettple,  to  save  igpiorant  people  with. 

130.  '  The  law  of  love  without  loyalty  (or  sincerity)  was  never  praise- 
worthy.' Here  Moue  lawe/  lit  law  of  loye,  means  law  founded  upon 
love.  The  expression  is  an  awkward  one,  and  would  be  obscure  but 
for  the  expression  in  1.  136,  where  mention  is  made  of  Move  that  has 
law  for  a  cause,'  i.  e.  an  orderly  love,  a  love  founded  on  law,  one  that 
is  in  accord  with  God's  will.  Thus  the  general  sense  is — ^'God  does 
not  approve  of  law,  even  if  founded  on  love,  if  loyalty  (or  truth)  be 
excluded  from  it.  He  teaches  none  to  love  without  a  true  cause.  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  Saracens,  suppose  that  they  believe  truly,  and  honour, 
love,  and  believe  in  one  God  alike ;  but  their  law  is  different,'  etc.  (Here 
William  probably  uses  'Gentiles'  as  meaning  other  than  Christians.) 
'But  our  Lord  approves  of  no  love  but  what  is  founded  on  law,'  etc. 
The  whole  passage  is  one  of  those  uninteresting  specimens  of  subtlety 
into  which  our  author  sometimes  sinks.  The  Latin  quotation  at  1.  140 
is  the  best  guide  to  the  sense  of  this  passage. 

In  the  phrase  '  loue  lawe,'  loue  must  be  a  genitive  case ;  the  infinitive 
mood  takes  (generally)  the  form  louye. 

148.  This  line  is  a  repetition  of  1.  143,  and  has  the  same  sense. 
William  says  that  true  Charity  is  to  be  cher^  i.e.  fond,  concerning 
one's  own  soul ;  i.e.  so  to  love  one's  own  eternal  welCue  as  to  avoid 
sin  and  be  kind  to  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  here  used  the 
wrong  word ;  he  meant  to  have  said  chary ^  i.  e.  to  be  chary  (anxious, 
careful)  over  one's  soul.  He  evidently  took  chary  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  F.  cher^  and  thought  it  would  be  more  correct  to  use  the  F.  form. 
Unluckily,  chary  has  nothing  to  do  with  cher^  being  the  A.S.  cearig^ 
careful,  from  cearu  or  carUy  care,  anxiety. 

150.  Wher^  whether,  whether  is  it  the  case  that. 

153.  '  It  is  a  natural  thing  for  a  creature  to  honour  his  Creator.' 

157.  As  by^  according  to.  They  love  not  God  with  that  love  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Legend  of  the  Saints ;  i.  e.  in  the  Golden  Legend. 

158.  'They  live  not  in  a  true  belief,  for  they  believe  in  a  (merely 
human)  mediator.' 

167.  Porsuede,  endeavoured.  Afosie  noughte  he^  might  not  be,  could  not 
attain  to  being  [b.  15.  391].  The  true  account  of  the  career  of  Moham- 
med was  very  imperfectly  known  at  this  time  in  England.  The  phrase 
'souhte  in-to  surrye'  (1.  169),  lit.  made  his  way  to  Syria,  probably 
refers  to  the  famous  Hegira,  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  July  15, 622. 

The  use  of  the  words  '  pope '  and  '  cardinal '  seems  strange  here,  but 
is  justified  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  time.  This  will  best^tppear  from 
Mr.  Wright's  excellent  note,  which  I  here  transcribe. 

'This  account  of  Mohammed  was  the  one  most  popularly  current 
in  the  middle  ages.  According  to  Hildebert,  who  wro  a  l^e  of  the 
pseudo-prophet  in  Latin  verse  in  the  12th  century^  Mohammed  was  a 
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Christiaxi,  skilled  in  magical  arts,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  aspired  to  succeed  him : — 

*  Tunc  exaltari  magus  hie  et  ponHficari 
Affectans  auide.' 
His  intrigues  being  discovered,  the  emperor  drives  him  away,  and  in  re- 
venge he  goes  and  founds  a  new  sect  The  story  of  the  pigeon,  which  is  not 
in  Hildebert,  is  found  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Spec  Hist  lib.  xxiii.  c  40.* 

168.  A  lussheborgh;  see  note  to  L  72  above. 

171.  Endauntede  a  douue^  tamed  a  dove.  This  story  is  from  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  as  stated  m  the  note  to  1.  167.  See  Andrew  Boorde,  Intro- 
duction of  Knowledge,  c.  37  ;  ist  Pt  of  Hen.  VI,  i.  2. 140. 

(15.  413.)  Antony^  the  hermit ;   see  note  on  p.  223.    Donuniky 

of  Castile,  the  founder  of  the  Dominican  or  Black  Friars,  also  known  as 
the  Friars  Preachers  or  Jacobins  ;  bom  April  5,  1170,  died  Aug.  6,  1221. 
His  day  is  Aug.  4.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 
p.  227  ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  169.  Francis^  of  Assisi,  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  friars,  or  Minorites  ;  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  413.  His  day  is  Oct.  4. 
Cf.  note  to  Pass.  v.  117,  p.  58. 

(15.  414.)  Benet  and  Bemarde ;  see  note  to  Pass.  v.  117,  p.  58. 

(15.  420.)  And^  if.    And  so  in  1.  422  [b].    See  Matt  vii.  7  ;  v.  13. 

(15.  430-)  Alluding  to  the  eleven  apostles.     William  foi^ets  St. 

Matthias. 

(15.  436.)  Gregory^  the  Gr6at,  bom  544,  died  Mar.  12,  604.    See 

Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  L  361,  679 ;  and  note  to  Pass.  vi.  147,  p,  67. 
His  day  is  March  12. 

('5-  437.)  St  Augustine,  the  famous  missionary  to  England,  died 

about  607.    His  day  is  May  26.    See  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  681. 

(15.  445.)  Fulled.    The  note,  by  Dr.  White,  to  the  Ormulum, 

ii.  626,  is  wrong.  Fulled  is  from  A.  S.  fulUan^  to  baptize,  cleanse ;  not 
a  Teutonic  word,  but  due  to  l^2X,  Julio, 

The  operation  which  is  now  generally  understood  hy  fulling  is  a  very 
different  one.  It  is  a  process  of  beating  the  wool  so  as  to  felt  it  together ; 
and  it  happens  that  the  name  of  this  'process  (formerly  more  often  called 
tucking)  is  also  connected  with  the  laX.fullo. 

William  mentions  two  ways  in  which  the  r/fa»xr>r^  process  was  formerly 
effected.  Sometimes  it  was  '  fulled  under  foot,'  by  being  trodden  upon, 
much  as  when  Scotch  washerwomen  wash  clothes  by  stamping  upon  them 
with  naked  feet ;  or,  at  other  times,  thoroughly  cleansed  in  some  sort  of 
frame  which  he  appears  to  denote  by  *  fulling-stock ; '  and  which,  more- 
over, must  have  materially  differed  from  what  is  now  called  a  fi^lling-stock, 
as  employed  in  the  modem  process  of  felting.  Perhaps  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  1.  445  may  be  left  out.  Then  11.  445  and  446  mean — 'till  it  is 
cleansed  under  foot,  or  well  washed  with  water  in  fuUing-stocks,  and 
afterwards  scratched  over  with  teazles.' 

(15. 446.)  TaseleSf  teasles.    A  reference  to  the  EngL  Cyclopaedia 
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will  best  explain  this.  *  In  the  fulled  state  the  cloth  presents  a  woolly  and 
rough  appearance,  to  improve  which  it  goes  through  the  processes  of 
Uassling  or  raising^  and  shearing  or  cutting.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to 
raise  the  ends  of  the  fibres  above  the  surface,  and  of  the  second  to  cut 
them  off  to  a  uniform  level.  The  raising  of  the  fibres  is  effected  by  thistle- 
heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes.  Teazles  are  the  seed-pods  of  the 
dipsacus  fullanum^  having  small  hooked  points  on  their  sur&oes.  They 
were  formerly  used  in  the  doth  manufacture  thus.  A  number  of  them 
were  put  into  a  small  frame  with  handles,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  curry- 
comb ;  and  this  was  woiked  by  two  men  over  the  surface  of  the  dodi, 

which  was  suspended  horizontally In  some  machines  the  teazling- 

points  are  made  of  wire,  to  obviate  the  waste  of  3000  natural  teazles,  which 
takes  place  in  the  dressing  of  one  piece  of  cloth.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  William  alludes  to  this  process  a  little  to^  early.  The  cloth  was  not 
teazled  till  it  had  been  '  tucked '  (i.  e.  fulled)  and  '  tented  ;'  see  the  next 
note. 

^Dipsacus  Fullonum  is  the  Clothier's  Teazel,  a  plant  with  laige  heads 
of  flowers,  which  are  imbedded  in  stiff,  hooked  bracts.  These  heads  are 
set  in  frames  and  used  in  the  dressing  of  broad-cloth,  the  hooks  catching 
up  and  removing  all  loose  partides  of  wool,  but  giving  way  when  held  fast 
by  the  substance  of  the  doth ; '  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  Flowers  of  the  Fidd, 

P-  3H. 

(15.  447.)  Ytoukedj  tucked  or  thickened;  this  is  the  process  which 

is  now  caXit^  fulling j'  see  note  to  1.  445  above,  p.  229.  Hence  the  name 
of  Tucker, 

Ytented^  stretched  on  tenter-hooks.  This  process,  strictly  speaking, 
precedes  that  of  tucking.  After  the  second  scouring,  it  is  carried  '  to  the 
drying-room,  or  the  tenter-ground,  where  it  is  stretched  out  by  means  of 
hooks  on  rails,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  smooth  and  extended  state ; '  EngL 
Cycl.,  as  above.  Afler  the  tenting,  it  is  picked  over,  fulled  or  tucked, 
teazled,  sheared,  brushed,  and  then  finally  smoothed  ;  till  it  comes  at  last 
*  under  the  tailor's  hand.' 

•"~"  (is*  45i«)  Hethency  heathen.  This  derivation  of  heathen  from 
heath  is  correct ;  cf.  Lat.  paganus,  from  PaguSy  a  village. 

(I5«  455')  Fesauntesy  pheasants.      Mr.  Wright  remarks — ^*The 

pheasant  was  formerly  hdd  in  the  same  honour  as  the  peacock,  and  was 
served  at  table  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
precious  dishes.  See  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  priv^  des 
FranQois,  ii.  19.'    See  Babees  Book,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  278. 

(15.  456.)  Fram  hytn  nolde,  would  not  go  away  from  him;  i.e. 

were  tame.    See  note  to  1.  467  [b]  bdow.    See  Matt.  xxii.  4. 

(15.  458.)  The  calf  was  a  dean  animal ;  Lev.  xi.  3.  See  a  some- 
what similar  passage  in  the  Ormulum,  11.  1 220-1 249. 

—  (15,  467.)  This  refers  to  the  art  of  calling  birds  by  the  use  of  a 
pipe.  Cf.  the  anonymous  Testament  of  Love,  book  ii,  fol.  297,  coL  2 ; 
appended  to  Chaucer*s  Works,  ed  1561.  < 

At  p.  212  of  Lacroix  (Manners,  Customs,  and  Dress  during  the  Middle 
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Ages),  there  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  *  Bird>piping,  or  the  manner  of 
catching  birds  by  piping.' 

Observe  that  11.  464-477  are  preserved  oftfy  in  the  Rawlinson  MS. 

(15.  472.)  The  word  whistlynge  at  the  end  of  this  line  may  have 

been  wrongly  repeated ;  we  should  rather  read  techynge. 

The  general  sense  is— just  as  fowls  are  allured  by  whistling,  so  ignorant 
men  are  attracted  heavenwards  by  wise  teachers. 

(15.  473.)  The  nominative  to  bymeneth  is  matheu  in  1.  454.   *  And, 

by  the  man  who  made  a  feast  [Matt  xxii]  he  signifies  the  majesty 
(of  God).' 

(15*  475*)  'By  His  tempests  and  His  wonders  He  warns  us,  as  by 

means  of  a  whistler,  wherever  it  is  His  will  to  honour  us  all,  and  to  feed 
and  feast  us  at  the  same  time,  for  evermore.' 

(15.  476.)  Worschipefif  to  honour,  shew  r^^d  to.    We  could 

hardly  have  a  clearer  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
modem  senses  of  this  word ;  for  God  is  here  said  to  '  worship '  men.  So 
in  Wyclif  s  translation  of  John  xil  26—^  If  ony  man  serve  me,  my  fadir 
schal  worschip  him.'    See  Worship  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

(15.  478.)  The  argument  goes  back  to  1.  433,  and  the  first  part  of 

this  line  is  best  taken  interrogatively.  'And  who  are  they  that  excuse 
themselves  (from  attempting  the  work  of  conversion)?  They  are  the 
parsons  and  priests.' 

(15.  479.)  Han  her  wille^  obtain  their  wish,  get  what  they  want, 

viz.  their  tithes. 

(15.  482.)  William's  argument  still  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the 

heathen,  as  in  11.  430-443.  He  therefore  appeals  to  MatheWy  i.  e.  Matt 
xxviii.  19,  and  to  Marke^  i.e.  Mark  xvi.  15  (quoted  below).  He  also 
refers  to  the  psalm  beginning  with  'Memento,  domme,  Dauid,'  i.e.  Ps. 
cxxxi.  in  the  Vulgate  version  ;  the  6th  verse  being — '  Ecce  audiuimus  eam 
in  Ephrata;  inuenimus  eam  in  campis  siluae,'  which  has  already  been 
quoted  before  ;  see  note  to  Pass.xii.  51,  p.  149.  In  that  former  place,  eam 
is  interpreted  to  mean  caritatetny  i.  e.  Christian  love.  So  here,  William 
dearly  interprets  the  verse  as  meaning  that  Christian  love  is  to  be  met 
with  in  unexpected  places,  from  which  he  infers  the  duty  of  preaching  to 
the  heathen. 

189.  See  1.  538  [b]  below  for  the  mention  of  bishops  of  Bethlehem  and 
Babylon.  The  pope  used  to  appoint  titular  bishops  inpartibus  infideliumy 
who  were  never  intended  to  reside  in  their  dioceses.  The  famous  Bedlam 
hospital  for  the  insane  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  circumstance.  It  was 
originally  known  as  St.  Mary's  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  'founded  by  Stephen 
Fitzmary,  in  1247,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  sheltering  and  entertaining  the 
bishop  0/ Bethlehem  whenever  he  should  be  in  London ; '  De  Vere,  Studies 
in  English,  p.  211.  It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1545,  to 
the  dty  of  London,  and  became  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  '  Bishop  of  Bedlem '  in  1298  ;  Riley's  Memorials  of 
London,  p.  39.  Whitaker  well  remaiics,  that '  these  bishops  in  partibus, 
most  of  whom  were  abbots  and  priors,  living  at  ease  in  the  lazy  plenty  of 
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their  own  well-endowed  houses,  were  of  all  men  least  qualified  for  mission- 
aries, and  would  be  least  inclined  to  hearken  to  this  call  of  residence.' 

191, 193, 198.  See  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  John  x.  11 ;  GaL  vi.  14. 

(15.  489,  490,  494.)  See  John  x.  11  ;  Matt.  xx.  4 ;  vii.  7. 

200.  Red  nobhy  the  gold  coin  so  called.  On  the  noble,  see  note  to  Pass, 
iv.  47,  p.  41.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  cross  on  the  reverse  of  the 
coin;  whence  'rode'  in  IL  201,  206,  and  'croys'  in  11.  205,  205,  208. 
The  same  pun  has  occurred  before,  B.  5.  244,  and  is  very  common  in 
old  authors.  Many  examples  are  cited  in  Warton,  Hist.  £ng.  Poetry, 
ed.  Hazlitt,  iii.  278,  note  7. 

205.  (15.  505.)  'The  answer  is — ^because  of  greediness  after  the  cross, 
the  crown  stands  (i.e.  is  shewn)  in  the  gold.'  Men,  covetous  only  of  that 
cross  which  appears  on  money,  are  best  satisfied  with  that  crown  which  is 
seen  on  gold.  Cf.  note  to  Pass,  xviii.  77,  p.  227.  Perhaps  we  may  go  so 
far  as  to  see  a  reference  here  to  the  proverb — '  no  cross,  no  crown.'  If  so, 
we  may  suppose  William  to  say  that,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  seekers 
after  the  cross  on  a  piece  of  money,  the  crown  (on  the  king's  head)  is 
placed  upon  the  coin  also ;  so  that  they  who  hare  the  cross,  have  the 
crown  too. 

I  do  not  think  crown  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of 
money.  The  English  crowns  only  began  with  Henry  VI 1 1. ;  and  the  foreign 
icus  were  called  *  sheeldes '  in  English,  as  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  L  278. 

209.  Ouertume^  perish,  be  suppressed  [c] ;  toume,  change  their  Dves, 
be  converted ;  see  1.  254  below  [c].  The  allusion  is  to  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  which  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories  at  that 
time.  See  Haydn,  Diet,  of  Dates.  There  is  an  excellent  article  (with  a 
list  of  books)  on  the  Templars  in  the  Engl.  Cyclopaedia,  Div.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  viii.  125. 

215.  Demen,  judge,  condemn  [b].  Dos  ecclesiCf  the  endowment  of  the 
church;  see  1.  223  below.    See  Luke  i.  52. 

219.  LeuiHciy  the  Levites ;  cf.  Deut.  xii.  6 : — *  Et  offeretis  in  loco  iUo  holo- 
causta  et  uictimas  uestras,  decimas  etprimiiias  manuum  uestrarum,'etc. 

220.  This  story  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Pecock's  Repressor,  p.  323.  *  It 
is  fablid  to  be  trewe,  that  whanne  greet  Constantine  the  Emperour  was 
baptisid  of  Siluester  Pope,  and  hadde  endewid  \endowed\  Siluester  Pope 
with  greet  plente  of  londis  of  the  empire,  a  voice  of  an  aungel  was  herd  in 
the  eir,  seiyng  thus : ''  In  this  dai  venom  is  hildid  \poured\  into  the  chirche 
of  God."  Wherfore  the  seid  endewing  bi  immovable  godis  to  the  clergie 
is  vnvertuose  and  yuel.'  Pecock  gives  this  as  a  favourite  story  of  the 
Lollards,  and  argues  against  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  them ;  see 
Prof.  Babington's  note. 

See  also  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  341,  477 ;  in  the  former  of 
which  the  voice  is  that  of  a '  fend'  or  fiend,  in  the  latter  that  of  an  'aungel.' 
Further  remarks  on  the  story  occur  in  Prof.  Babington's  edition  of  Pecock's 
Repressor,  in  the  Addenda,  vol.  ii.  p.  699. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  not  only  is  the  story  of  the  angel's  voice  a 
fabrication,  but  also  that  upon  which  it  was  founded,  viz.  the  pretended 
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gift  of  the  Lateran  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester.  Massingberd  (Eng.  Ref., 
p.  53)  remarks — '  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  emperor 
Constantine  had  given  the  Bishop  of  Rome  his  territory  in  Italy ;  though 
there  was  no  truth  in  it,  and  no  proof  that  there  was  any  lordship  belonging 
to  the  see  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne.'  There  is  actually  a  repre- 
sentation, in  one  of  the  grand  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  of  Constantine 
bestowing  the  city  of  Rome  upon  pope  Sylvester,  A.D.  385 ;  the  date  being 
as  imaginary  as  the  circumstance.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  3rd  ed.  pp.  687,  692. 

The  death  of  Wyclif  upon  St.  Sylvester's  day  (Dec.  31,  1384)  was 
interpreted  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  having  de£amed  that  pope. 

227.  DymeSy  tithes.  Palsgrave  has — '  Dyme,  tythe,  distne^  The  term 
dyme  was  applied  not  only  to  the  tithes  due  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the 
tenths  paid  to  a  king  by  his  subjects,  or  to  a  feudal  lord  by  his  vassals. 

Wyclif  appealed  in  strong  terms  to  the  temporal  lords  to  take  away  from 
the  clergy  all  superfluous  wealth ;  Works,  iii.  478,  479.  He  constantly 
maintained  that  tithes  and  offerings  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  priests ;  Works,  i.  199 ;  see  also  L  147,  282 ;  iii.  513. 

234.  {not  in  b.)  This  allusion  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  C- 
text    The  chronology  is  as  follows : 

Death  of  Gregory  XL,  and  schism  of  the  Popes,  1378. 

The  popes  elected  were  Urban  VL,  recognised  in  England  ;  and  Clement 
VIL,  anti-pope,  recognised  in  France.    Urban  VI.  died  in  1389. 

Boniface  XL  was  elected  in  1389.  Benedict,  called  the  XI IL,  succeeded 
Clement  as  anti-pope  in  1394. 

In  1379,  Urban  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  anti-pope,  and  'took 
into  his  pay  the  mercenary  troop  called  the  company  of  St.  Geoige ; ' 
Engl.  Cyclopaedia. 

In  any  case,  the  present  passage  should  be  compared  with  Wyclifs 
Tract  De  Pontificum  Romanorum  Schismate,  whose  remarks  on  the  bull 
of  pope  Urban,  granting  indulgences  for  the  crusade  against  the  anti- 
pope,  seem  to  be  here,  to  some  extent,  followed.  See  Wyclifs  Works, 
iii.  244,  246.    The  date  of  Wyclifs  tract  appears  to  be  1382. 

235.  Not  in  Luke ;  see  Rom.  xii.  19 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

241.  (not  in  b.)  This  assertion,  that  Mohanmied's  success  was  not 
achieved  by  the  sword,  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  deviation  from  the 
truth. 

252-254.  These  lines  correspond  to  B.  15.  492-494  (p.  470). 

258.  In  a  false  mene^  in  a  false  mediator ;  see  mene  in  Pass.  x.  347, 
as  compared  with  B.  7.  196.  Dr.  Stratmann  oddly  assigns  to  this  word 
(in  this  passage)  the  sense  of  moan  or  complaint. 

26L  See  note  above,  to  1.  189,  on  p.  231. 

267.  (15.  544.)  Metropolitanus'9i2&  formerly  commonly  used  as  synony- 
mous with  archiepiscopusj  see  Ducange.  It  here  seems  to  mean '  chief 
bishop'  of  all  the  world;  Jerusalem  being  the  original  Christian 
metropolis. 
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274.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  i.  e.  Thomas  Bedcet,  the  most  famous 
of  English  saints.  He  was  canonized  in  1221,  but  at  the  Reformation 
his  shrine  was  dismantled,  and  the  very  name  of  the  saint  erased 
from  the  calendar.  So  stringent  were  the  orders  to  demolish  the  records 
of  his  name,  that  not  even  the  MSS.  of  Piers  the  Plowman  have  escaped. 
This  line  is  much  defaced  in  MSS.  M  and  I  (C-text)  and  in  MS.  R 
(B-text). 

276.  'And  all  holy  church  (was)  honoured  on  account  of  that  death  ;' 
[c] ;  '  Holy  church  is  highly  honoured  through  his  death '  [b]. 

277.  Forbusney  example,  pattern ;  in  Pass.  xi.  32,  it  means  an  example 
or  parable. 

278.  Surrye^  Syria.    This  looks  like  a  pointed  personal  allusion. 

279.  Huppe  abowtCy  dance  about,  skip  from  place  to  place.  Happen 
commonly  means  to  dance  in  Middle  English ;  indeed,  a  dance  b  still 
called  a  hop  in  jocular  speech.  HaUwen  menm  astters^  to  consecrate 
men's  altars.  The  allusion  is  to  the  very  lucrative  way  in  which  titular 
bishops  could  employ  themselves,  by  consecrating  churches,  etc.,  and 
by  ordaining  priests.  See  A  Supplicacyon  for  the  Sogers,  by  Simon 
Fish ;  ed.  Fumivall  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2 ;  Wyclif,  Works,  i.  282  ;  and  P. 
Plowm.  Crede,  1.  356. 

280.  A^en  \e  lawe,  against  the  law;  i.e.  contrary  to  the  precept  in 
the  Mosaic  law — 'thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  into  thy  neighbour's 
standing  com  ; '  Deut.  xxiii.  25.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  vii.  120,  p.  78. 

281.  Among  romaynes^  among  the  Romans  [c];  in  Romanye,  in 
Romania  [b].  Romania,  according  to  Ducange,  was  sometimes  used 
merely  to  signify  Roman  territory ;  and  such,  according  to  our  author's 
own  interpretation,  is  the  meaning  here.  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter  both 
suffered  at  Rome,  before  Christianity  was  triumphant  there.  The  argu- 
ment is,  that  missionaries  must  expect  persecution,  but  ought  not  there- 
fore to  flinch  from  their  duties. 

286.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  whence  these  Leonine  verses  are 
derived ;  indeed,  William  may  himself  have  composed  them.  The  sense 
is — *  In  the  shape  of  the  crosier  be  this  rule  (evident)  to  thee,  O  bishop ; 
bear,  lead,  goad  on  the  flock,  preserving  the  law  in  aU  cases.'  Presul 
is  the  vocative  case ;  it  often  means  a  bishop  (Ducange).  The  allusion 
is  to  the  bishop's  staff  or  crosier  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xi.  92,  p.  136. 

(15.  565.)  Ysaiey  Isaiah  iii.  7.  O^as^  Hosea ;  the  second  quotation, 

however,  is  from  Malachi,  iii.  .10. 

——  (i5»  574«)  *  Love  God  and  thy  neighbour.'    See  Luke  x.  27. 

(15.  575.)  Toke  it  moysesy  delivered  it  to  Moses ;  see  note  to 

Pass.  iv.  47,  p.  41 ;  and  cf.  C.  xx.  2,  74. 

305.  QuatriduanuSf  four  days  dead.  '  Domme,  iam  fetet,  quatriduanus 
est  enim  ; '  Jo.  xi.  39. 

(15.  589.)  See  Daniel  ix.  24,  26. 

313.  Hopen,  expect  '  It  signifies  the  mere  expectation  of  a  future  event, 
whether  good  or  evil ; ' — Tyrwhitt's  note  to  Chaucer,  C.  T.  4027. 

See  Hope  in  Nares,  who  cites  the  story  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth 
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(from  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  bk.  iii.  c.  22,  ed.  Arber,  p.  263),  who 
said — '  I  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow.' 

To  comynge^  to  come ;  a  corruption  of  the  old  gerundial  form  to  comenne, 
A.  S.  t^  cumenne.  '  Eart  |m  )Se  to  cumenne  eart,'  art  thou  he  that  is  to 
come  ?    Luke  vii.  20. 

315.  '  And  have  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  saved.' 

319.  '  Prelates  and  priests  (or,  prelates  of  Christian  provinces,  b)  should 
endeavour,  if  they  could,  gradually  to  teach  them  the  other  clauses.' 

320.  Lytubtm  and  lyitUum^  by  littles  and  littles,  gradually.  Cf.  litlum 
and  litlum,^  gradually.  Gen.  xl.  10  (A.  S.  version). 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XIX.    (B.  Pass.  XVI.) 

10.  3.  Ladde-^€deSf  conducted  me  on  my  way,  instructing  me  with  tales 
as  we  went. 

4.  Cor-homitdsy  the  heart  of  man  ;  called  'herte '  in  B.  16.  15.  Man's 
heart  is  here  likened  to  a  garden  in  which  the  tree  of  Charity  grows. 

5.  Herber^  garden ;  Liat.  herbarium^  O.  Fr.  herbier;  spelt  erter  in  some 
MSS.  of  B-text. 

6.  Ympe^  a  graft,  shoot,  scion  ;  but  here  used  of  a  sapling  or  young 
tree.  This  tree,  growing  in  Man's  Heart,  is  called  Imago-Dei  (God's 
Image),  otherwise  *  Trewe-loue,'  otherwise  Patience  [b] ;  its  fruit  is 
Charity,  and  it  is  supported  on  three  props  representing  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  The  blossoms  of  this  tree  are  Kind  Speech.  In  the 
B-text,  its  root  is  Mercy,  its  stem  is  Ruth  or  Pity,  and  its  leaves  are  the 
words  that  compose  the  Law  of  Holy  Church. 

The  introduction  of  the  three  props  betokening  the  Trinity  (see  11. 20-26) 
shews  that  William  had  in  his  mind  the  old  Legend  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
which  teUs  us  how  the  tree  of  which  Christ's  cross  was  made  grew  up  from 
three  stems,  one  of  cedar,  one  of  cypress,  and  one  of  pine.  See  Cursor 
Mundi,  11. 1417-1432,6341-6343, 8005-8050, 8905-8976, 16547-16576,  etc. ; 
Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  pp.  62-86,  especially  pp.  29,  yy. 

(16.  II.)  Saulee  (also  spelt  joi//^,  soule,  saulees)  is  rightly  glossed 

by  edulium  in  MS.  Laud  581.  See  Sool  in  HalliwelL  Souel  occurs  in 
Wydif s  Works,  i.  63,  where  it  is  misprinted  sonel;  also  in  Pass.  ix.  286 
above. 

(16.  25.)  For  wyndes^  against  winds.    To  witen  it,  to  keep  it    See 

Ps.  xxxvi.  24  (Vulgate);  xxxvii.  24  (A.V.). 

—  (16.  26.)  Abite,  they  bite  (i.  e.  nip)  the  bbssoms.  The  word  they 
must  be  understood  before  abiie;  with  reference  to  the  winds. 

The  'three  wicked  winds'  (c.  19.  29)  are  explained  to  mean  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.    See  The  Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  p.  189. 

32.  '  Avarice  comes  from  (is  produced  by)  that  wind  (viz.  the  World), 
and  it  nips  Charity '  [c] ;  or^  and  creeps  among  the  leaves '  [b]. 
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34.  'And  with  the  first  plank  {or  pile,  b),  which  is  the  power  of  God  the 
Father,  I  beat  him  down.*  The  verb  paiU  is  very  rare,  but  occurs  in 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  ed.  Skeat,  499,  where  it  is  said  of  a  warrior  that  be 
;  proude  doun  paUede^  i.  e.  beat  down  the  proud  ones.  The  derivation 
may  have  been  from  die  Latin  palusy  a  stake,  whence  O.  Fr.  pal^  a  great 
stick,  £ng.  palej  in  which  case  paile  would  mean  to  beat  with  such  a 
stick. 

44.  'And  lays  a  ladder  against  it,  the  rungs  of  which  consist  of  lies.' 

45.  Waggeth  the  roote,  violently  shakes  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  as 
men  do  who  try  to  shake  fruit  off  a  tree. 

46.  ThorWy  by  means  of  [c].  But  in  [b],  the  image  is  bolder.  The 
devil  is  represented  as  throwing  things  up  into  the  top  of  the  tree  of 
Charity,  to  knock  the  fruit  down.  (For  croppe  « top,  see  note  to  b.  16. 69-) 
The  things  which  he  thus  throws  up  are  very  remarkable ;  they  are  not 
ordinary  sticks  or  brick-bats,  but  unkind  neighbours,  backbiters,  brawlers, 
and  chiders.  The  word  brekt-chesie  (written  breke  ye  cheste  in  the  Trinity 
MS.)  is  evidently  used  as  an  epithet  of  backbiters,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
does  not  refer,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  to  any  breaking  open  of  chests 
or  boxes.  Cheste  means  here,  as  in  several  other  passages  (see  Glossary), 
strife,  dispute,  quarrelling;  compare  Chaucer's  Persones  Tale,  De  Ira^ 
where  '  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strife  and  cheste^  is  spoken  of  not  long 
before  we  are  told  that  'homicide  is  also  by  backbiting^  Whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  this  epithet  resides  in  the  word  breke  rather  than 
in  cheste.  We  commonly  speak  of  breaking  the  law,  i.  e.  of  offending 
against  what  is  right ;  but  break  is  also  used  in  the  sense  pf  to  vent,  as  in 
'  to  break  one's  mind,'  i.e.  to  declare  it ;  *  to  break  a  jest,'  i.  e.  to  utter  a  jest. 
See  Todd's  Johnson,  ed.  1827  ;  s.  v.  Breaks  m  senses  13,  14,  23,  41.  So 
here  breke-cheste  means,  literally,  an  utterer  of  strife  or  debate,  a  venter  of 
quarrelsome  humour  ;  or,  since  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  we  may  equate 
it  with  'strife-venting,'  or,  in  more  familiar  language,  'mischief-making.* 
Thus  bakbiters  breke-cheste  (or  breke  the  cheste)  simply  means  *  mischief- 
making  backbiters.'  Such  men  are  the  very  ones  to  destroy  neighbourly 
charity ;  cf.  Prov.  xvii.  14.  That  this  is  really. the  sense  is,  in  my  opinion, 
proved  by  comparing  the  parallel  passage  in  B.  xiii.  108, 109— 

'  And  if  3e  fare  so  in  )owre  fermorie  *  ferly  me  ]>inketh 
But  chest  be  ))ere  charite  shulde  be  *  &  Bonge  childem  dorste  pleyne !  * 
I.e.  'and  if  ye  go  on  like  this  in  your  infirmary,  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
strange  thing  if  strife  does  not  arise  where  charity  ought  rather  to  be  found, 
if  indeed  young  children  might  dare  to  utter  complaints.' 

(16.  46.)  Letteth  hym  some  tymcy  resists  him  for  a  while.    So  also 

/^//^s  resist,  hinder,  in  1.  288  [c]  below. 

(16.  47.)  Lokeny  look  to,  guard ;  cf.  B.  i.  207.    The  second  Latin 

sentence  signifies — '  This  means  the  same  as— he  that  sins  by  his  own  free 
will  does  not  resist  sin.'    Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  Heb.  xii.  4. 

(16.  55.)  '  But  I  have  a  multitude  of  thoughts  concerning  these 

three  supports.' 

60.  Compare  Pass.  xiii.  220-223. 
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63.  '  Nor  gradually  smaU,  nor  with  one  sweetness  sweet.'  Ofsewyngej 
in  regular  order,  in  perfect  gradation  or  succession ;  from  the  verb  sewBy 
or  su€y  to  foUow  ;  see  1.  72  below.  The  word  sucMt,  regular,  is  still 
used  in  Devonshire ;  see  souanty  in  Glos.  B.  6,  published  by  the  £ng. 
Dialect  Society. 

78.  '  And  more  pleasing  to  our  Lord  than  to  live  as  nature  suggests.' 

82.  The  Active  Life  and  Contemplative  Life  are  frequently  contrasted  in 
old  authors.   See  notes  to  Pass.  xvi.  194,  and  to  B.  vi.  251 ;  pp.  199, 115. 

84.  For  a  good  skyle^  for  a  good  reason.  The  three  degrees  or  qualities 
of  the  fruit  are  explained  to  mean  married  life,  widowhood,  and  virginity. 
This  classification  is  dearly  founded  on  Rev.  xiv.  4,  5,  and  i  Tim.  v.  3-14. 
Cf.  Wyclif,  Works,  iii.  190 ;  iElfric's  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii.  94. 

(16.  69.)  *  Then  continence  is  nearer  the  top,  like  a  bastard  sweet 

pear.'  Cr^=top ;  Chaucer's  Kn.  Tale,  674,  and  the  7th  line  of  the 
Prologue.    Cf.  mod.  £.  crop  as  a  verb. 

Caleweis  (plural)  occurs  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  7093,  where  the 
original  has — '  La  poire  du  ccdllouel^  1.  12189  (Roquefort),  or  1.  12468 
(Tyrwhitt).  Roquefort  and  Burguy  give  wrong  etymologies.  Cotgrave 
has — *  Ccdllouety  the  name  of  a  very  sweet  pear.'  It  is  clear  that  William 
meant  a  pear  of  this  description,  sweet  and  good  to  eat,  and  presumably 
soft,  and  not,  as  Roquefort  absurdly  suggests,  one  so  stony  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  anything  till  cooked.  The  etymology  is  really  very  simple,  but 
to  be  found  in  a  very  different  direction.  Lacroix,  in  his  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  116,  says — 'Of  pears, 
the  most  esteemed  in  the  13th  century  were  the  hasHveaUy ...  the  ccdllou 
or  chaillouy  a  hard  [?]  pear,  which  came  from  Cailloux  in  Burgundy.'  Yet 
even  here  the  epithet  'hard'  lingers,  in  accordance  with  Roquefort's 
suggestion.  To  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  hardness  resided,  not  in  the  pear^ 
but  in  the  soil  of  Cailloux,  which  may  very  easily  and  reasonably  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Fr.  ccdllou^  a  flint. 

Mr.  Fumivall  sends  me  the  following  note,  which  seems  conclusive. 
^  ChaillouSy  poires  de  Cailloux  en  Bourgogne ;'  indeed, '  Poires  de  Chaillou ' 
occurs  as  a  street-cry :  see  Les  Crieries  de  Paris^  par  Guillaume  de  la 
Villeneuvc  (end  of  13th  century)  ;  in  Fabliaux  et  Contes,  publi^es  par 
Barbazan,  ed.  M^n,  1808,  ii.  279, 1.  48. 

The  identity  of  calewey  with  the  Fr.  caiUouet  was  pointed  out  by  Herbert 
Coleridge,  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1859,  p.  72. 

Why  the  epithet  bastard  ^^s  applied  to  this  pear,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps 
it  may  mean  grafted,  or  cultivated.    See  Bastardiere  in  Cotgrave. 

93.  Faireste  \(yng,  fairest  work  of  creation,  man ;  answering  to  clennesi 
creature  in  the  next  line.  So  also  the  furste  }fyng  must  mean  the  Great 
First  Cause,  answering  to  creatour  in  the  next  line.    See  U.  95-100. 

97.  Hyniy  to  Christ ;  alluding  to  Luke  viii.  3 ;  xxiii.  56. 

106.  (not  in  b.)  '  Dear  Free-WiU,  let  somebody  shake  it'  See  Lyf  in 
the  Glossary. 
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107.  Ripefiy  ripe  ones  ;  most  MSS.  have  ripe.  The  retention  of  the  final 
n  is  remarkable ;  it  is  the  true  old  A.  S.  plural  of  the  definite  form  of  the 
adjective ;  \e  ripen^k,  S.  \d  ripan. 

108.  *01d-Age  climbed  towards  the  top,'  etc.  [c] ;  *And  Piers  threw 
things  towards  the  top/  etc.  [b]. 

111.  *For  ever,  as  soon  as  Old- Age  had  cast  any  down'  [c];  'For 
ever,  as  they  dropped  down '  [b].  The  idea  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tree  retain  life  as  long  as  they  remain  on  it ;  but,  by  the  attacks  of  Old 
Age,  one  after  another  drops  off.    Cf.  Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  i.  115. 

116.  In  Umbo  infemi^  in  the  verge  of  hell.  *  A  limbo  large  and  broad ; ' 
Paradise  Lost,  iii.  495.  Limbus  peUrum  was  the  name  given  to  the 
supposed  outermost  circle  of  hell ;  from  Lat  limbus,  a  border,  hem  of  a 
garment.  The  souls  of  the  olden  patriarchs  were  detained  here  till  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  when  He  released  them,  and  led  them  to 
heaven.    See  Pass.  xxx.  279-282,  451. 

118.  '  Then  anger  arose  (bestirred  itself)  in  the  Majesty  of  God,  so  that 
God's  Free-will  seixed  the  middle  prop  (the  symbol  of  Christ),  and  hit 
after  (i.  e.  struck  in  the  direction  of)  the  fiend,  let  the  blow  &U  where  it 
might,'  or  at  hap-hazard. 

122.  Rageman  or  raggeman,  in  this  passage,  means  the  devil.  In  Pass, 
i.  73  (see  the  note  to  that  line)  it  means  a  papal  bull.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
Pass.  i.  it  is  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  ragman-roll^  i.  e.  the  devil's  roll  or 
the  craven's  roll,  but  in  the  present  passage  we  have  the  word  in  its 
original  form  and  sense.  The  best  spelling  is  ragman,  as  in  MS.  Y  [b], 
and  the  true  sense  seems  to  be  a  craven,  a  coward.  Cf.  Icel.  ragr,  craven, 
cowardly ;  ragmenni,  a  craven  person ;  ragmennska,  cowardice.  To  call 
a  person  ragr  was  to  offer  him  a  great  insult.  Thus  rag  means  cowardly ; 
whence  ragman  (i)  a  craven,  (2)  the  devil :  whence  again  ragmanroU, 
(i)  the  craven's  roll  (which  gives  us  the  reason  why  the  Scotch  called  the 
deeds  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  by  that  name) ;  (2)  a  deed  with  seals, 
such  as  a  papal  bull,  sometimes  called  ragman  for  the  sake  of  brevity ; 
(3)  a  game  in  which  a  roll  was  used,  with  strings  supplying  the  place  of 
the  seals ;  (4)  a  long  list  or  catalogue  of  names,  as  in  P.  PL  Crede,  180 
(unless  it  is  there  applied  to  the  maker  of  such  a  list) ;  (5)  an  unintelligible 
or  tedious  story,  a  sense  preserved  in  the  modem  rigmarole.  See  note  to 
Pass.  i.  73,  p.  10 ;  also  Redman  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

126.  louken,  sleep,  rest,  slumber.     This  word,  borrowed  from  the 

0.  Fr.  jouchier,  F.  jucher,  is  very  rare  in  English.  I  believe  it  only 
occurs  as  a  term  in  hawking.  A  hawk  that  went  to  roost  was  said  to 
jouke.  In  the  Termys  of  Haukyng,  as  given  in  the  Boke  of  St. 
Albans,  fbl.  a  6,  we  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  say  'that  your  hauke 
loukitky  and  not  slepith.'    Se&Jucher  in  Cotgrave. 

127.  (16.  93.)  Plenitudo  temporis,  the  fulness  of  time  ;  Gal.  iv.  4.    See 

1.  139  below. 

The  narrative,  up  to  1. 179,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  Gospels,  but  can  so 
easily  be  followed  that  I  need  not  point  them  out. 
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165.  yom,  ran  ;  i.e.  pervaded  their  minds,  occupied  their  thoughts  [c] ; 
v/as^  were  [b].    In  both  texts,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular  number. 

166.  Porsuede^  they  pursued.    Supply  they  ;  cf.  B-tezt. 
168.  Paske^  the  Passover.    Used  by  Wyclif,  Matt.  xxvi.  i. 

(16.  14a)  There^  where.    Made  his  maundee^  i.e.  washed  His 

disciples'  feet.  '  The  Thursday  before  Easter  is  called  Maundy  Thursday^ 
dies  nCandoHy  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  poor  on  this  day,  and  singing  at  the  same  time  the  anthem — '^  Man- 
datum  novum,"  etc. ;  }(^  xiii.  34. . .  The  notion  was,  that  the  washing  of 
the  feet  was  a  fulfilling  of  this  command  ;  and  it  is  so  called  in  the  rubric, 
cofTueniuni  clerici  ad  faciendum  mandaium.  This  rite,  called  numdatum 
or  lavipediuMj  is  of  great  antiquity,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  not  only  customary  in  monasteries, 
but  with  bishops,  nobles,  and  even  sovereigns,  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor, 
and  to  distribute  alms ; '  Humphry  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  179.  See 
also  Maundy  in  my  Etym.  Diet.  The  popular  derivation  from  maundy  a 
basket,  is  utterly  wrong. 

178.  (16. 159.)  Pees\z\  and^j/j[b]  are  merely  different  spellings  of  the 
same  word,  from  O.Fr.  pais^  IjaX^pacem^  peace.  The  repetition  of  the 
words  is  a  defect  in  the  line,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  two  clauses 
are  quite  distinct  The  line  means — '  Let  my  apostles  remain  undisturbed, 
and  let  them  depart  peaceably;'  or,  more  briefly — 'Let  my  apostles  alone, 
and  let  them  go  in  peace.' 

(16. 165.)  Her  botheres  myghteSy  the  powers  of  them  both.    Her^ 

A.  S.  hira^  of  them.  Botheres  (also  spelt  bother^  beire,  see  footnote)  is  the 
genitive  plural.    Cf.  Pass.  iii.  67  ;  xxi.  374. 

(16.  166.)  '  Died,  and  destroyed  death,  and  turned  night  into 

day.'  The  last  expression  is  explained  by  Pass.  xxi.  129,  185,  369,  371, 
454. 

180.  (16.  167.)  Here  the  poet  again  awakes,  and  the  Seventh  Vision 
terminates.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Eighth  Vision  begins  (at  1. 183), 
being  the  Vision  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  poet  awakes  when  the 
Vision  ends ;  see  Pass.  xx.  332. 

183.  Mydlentens  Soneday^  Mid-lent  Sunday  ;  i.  e.  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  227. 

188.  (cf.  16.  180.)  '  What  is  his  cognisance,  as  shewn  on  his  coat-of- 
anns '  [c] ;  ar^ '  What  (coat-of-aims)  does  that  man  bear  ?  quoth  I  then  ; 
(tell  me)  so  may  bliss  betide  you  I '  [b].  The  person  meant  is  Christ,  or 
Piers  the  Plowman  as  he  is  called  just  above  in  the  B-text  (L  171). 

199.  '  How  one  lord  might  live  in  three ;  I  believe  it  not,  I  said.'  A 
\rey  in  three,  occurs  again  in  L  214  below,  which  means  'he  is  in  three 
where  he  is.' 

215.  See  Ps.  xix.  i ;  or  xviii.  i  (Vulgate). 

218.  (cf.  16.  205.)  '  Eve  was  of  Adam,  and  taken  out  of  him,  and  Abel 
proceeded  from  both  ;  and  all  three  are  one  nature '  [c].  '  Adam  (was) 
the  frither  of  us  all.  Eve  proceeded  from  him,  and  their  issue  was  of  them 
both ;  and  each  of  them  is  the  delight  of  the  other,  though  in  three  separate 
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persons '  [b].  St  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  lib.  xii.  c.  5  (Opera,  ed.  Migne, 
viii.  1000)  mentions  this  comparison  of  the  Trinity  to  husband,  wife,  and 
offspring ;  but  he  does  not  think  it  a  good  Ulustnttion. 

224.  This  text  is  not  fiom  the  Bible,  but  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of 
the  Nativity  of  Mary,  to  be  found  in  the  Aurea  Legenda^  very  near  the 
beginning.    Compare  the  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  10265. 

The  idea  was  no  doubt  founded  on  Gen.  xxx.  23  ;  i  Sam.  i.  6 ;  Luke 
i.25. 

236.  Moillere4s  issue^  the  wife's  offspring  [c] ;  the  wife's  children  [b]- 
Moillere  is  Old  French.  Burguy  ^vts—*Mmlier^  nudlUer^  muittier^ 
mulleTy  motUlUery  femme,  Spouse:  mulier^  The  ending  -is  (written 
a  little  apart  from  the  word)  is  the  suffix  of  the  genitive  case  ;  and  we  may 
note  here  how  completely  words  of  foreign  origin  were  subjected  to  English 
grammar.  The  plan  of  writing  the  suffix  a  little  apart  from  the  word  is  not 
particularly  uncommon  in  old  MSS.  Thus  sone-is  is  put  for  sones  —  son'^ 
in  the  Romans  of  Partenay,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  9,  L  28.  It  also  happens  that  is 
is  often  written  for  hiSy  as  in  William  of  Paleme,  11.  8, 69, 181,  etc.  Hence 
arose,  by  a  curious  confusion,  such  substitutions  as  egU  hys  for  egUs 
(eagle's) ;  as  in  Specimens  of  English,  1 298-1 393,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat, 
sect,  xviii.  n.  L  96,  and  the  note.  But  besides  this,  the  use  of  his^  after  a 
^ofer  napu,  sprang  up  independently ^  ifor  the  sake  of  convenience  of 
expression,  as  is  apparent  from  the  later  text  of  Layamon  ;  in  which  C4tse 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  mistake,  but  rather  as  an  intentional 
periphrasis.  See  Sir  F.  Madden's  Glossarial  Remarks  on  Layamon, 
L  1459;  and  an  article  in  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  vol.  it. 
'  p.  245.  At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  use  of  Af> further  suggested  the  use 
of  her  afrer  feminine  nouns,  especially  when  proper  names ;  see  an  example 
of  this  in  the  present  poem,  viz.  Felyce  hir  faymesse^  B.  xii.  47.  In  the 
present  passage,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  its  use  after  an  ordinary 
substantive,  since  the  Laud  MS.  (B-text)  has  moillere  her^  as  printed ; 
though  five  MSS.  omit  the  her^  Lastly,  the  error  arose,  and  is  still 
current,  of  looking  upon  his  as  the  real  origin  of  the  suffix  of  the 
genitive  case,  according  to  which  odd  notion  his  itself  must  be  short  for 
he  +  hiSf  which  again  must  be  short  for  he  +  he  +  his,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum !  Of  course,  such  an  explanation  fails  also  in  such  words  as 
queen%  woman* s,  and  the  like,  and  is  inadmissible  in  Latin  and  German ; 
so  that  it  may  safely  be  dismissed.  With  Eng,Jlsh*Sf  for  example,  from 
A.  S.  fisc-esy  compare  Ger.  fisch-es^  Moeso-Goth.  fisk-is^  Old  Frisian 
fish-is  or  fisk-^,  Icei,  fisk-Sy  Lat.  piscis. 

242.  Compare  Cursor  Mundi,  IL  2703-2712  ;  Maundeville's  Travels, 
p.  66.  The  account  followed  seems  to  be  that  in  Peter  Comestor's  Historia 
Scholastica,  who  says — 'Apparuit  dominus  Abrae  in  conualle  mambre. 
Cumqi^  eleuasset  oculos,  vidit  ires  viros  :  et  occurrens  illis,  vnum  ex  eis 
adorauit^  The  three  angels  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Trinity ;  hence  the  expression  in  the  text — *  Where  God  came,  going  in 
three.'  But  note  the  use  of  he  (i.e.  Christ)  in  L  246.  See  Diet,  of  the 
3ible,  8.  v.  Angels. 
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(16.  329.)  Caluisflesshej  see  Gen.  xviii.  7, 8. 

253.  My  sone^  i.  c  Ishmael ;  Gen.  xvii.  33. 

257.  C£  Gen.xii.3;  xiiL  16;  zv.  S~i6;  xviii.  17,  18 ;  Rom.  iv.  13;  GaL 
Hi.  8,  9 ;  Lake  i.  55. 

263.  William  was  thinking  of  Melchiiedek's  offering  of  bread  and  wine ; 
see  Gen.  xiv.  18.  We  are  also  told  that  Abraham  built  altars;  Gen. xii.  7, 
8 ;  xiii.  18.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  ezporessions  in  the 
text  It  is  easy  to  see  that  William  perceived,  in  the  mention  of  '  bread 
and  wine '  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  a  token  of  Uie  Holy  Eucharist 

266.  '  I  believe  that  that  Lord  is  thinking  cf  making  a  new  law.'  Thenkt 
is  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  subjunctive.    See  John  x.  i6. 

267.  (16. 347.)  Abraham  was  God's  herald  here  on  earth,  as  being  ^the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe ; '  Rom.  iv.  1 1 ;  cL  Gal.  iii.  8.  He  is  also 
called  God's  herald  in  hell,  viz.  in  one  version  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  ;  see  Cowper's  Apoc.  Gospels,  p.  301.  C£  note  to  L  1 16 
above. 

270.  See  John  i.  29. 

273.  Lazar^  a,  leper.  Lepers  were  so  named  after  Lazarus.  Here, 
however,  the  reference  is  to  no  other  than  Lazarus  himself  who  is  here 
said  to  be  in  Abraham's  lap ;  as  in  Luke  xvi.  33.  See  LaMorus  in  Diet,  of 
the  Bible. 

286.  Or /(g2^(f,  or  he  must  lie. 

291.  '  Quickly  run  the  very  way  we  went'  [c]  ;  '  Quickly  run  forth  ;  he 
went  the  same  way '  [b].  Or  the  line  in  [b]  may  mean—'  Quickly  run 
forth  the  very  way  he  (Abraham)  went ;'  which  comes  to  the  same  Aing, 

The  new  object  in  William's  vision  is  SfeSy  or  Hope;  see  Pass.  xx.  i. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS   XX.    (B.  Pass.  XVII.) 

C.  80. 1.  (B.  17. 1.)  Spes,  Hope ;  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  coming. 
Hence  he  is  called  'a  spy,'  i.e.  a  scout  Spire  after ^  enquire  about,  seek 
information  concerning.    Knyght^  i.e.  Christ ;  see  1.  8. 

2.  Tooke^  gave ;  as  in  1.  74  below.  Maundement^  commandment,  i«e. 
the  Mosaic  law ;  see  1.  60  below. 

4.  Latyn^  the  Vulgate  version.    Ebrew^  the  Hebrew  original. 

7.  Nayj  i.e.  it  is  not  sealed.  The  Law  was  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  its  spirit  confirmed  by  the  giving  of  'a  new  com- 
mandment' 

8.  Observe  how  the  texts  differ  by  transposing  the  words  criste  and 
croys.  The  B-text  describes  the  seal  as  representing  the  cross  and 
Christendom  (i.e.  baptism?)  and  the  figure  of  Christ  hanging  upon  ^ 
cross.  In  the  C-text,  it  would  seem  that  Christ  is  the  keeper  of  the 
seal,  Christendom  the  seal  itself,  and  the  cross  the  impression  upon  it ; 
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in  which  case  the  words  'there-on  to  hang'  refer  to  the  seal  with  its 
impress,  since  the  old  seals  hung  down  from  the  deeds  to  which  they 
were  attached. 

10.  'That  Lucifer's  dominion  would  lie  full  low'  [c] ;  or^  'shall  last  no 
longer'  [b].    The  death  of  Christ  destroyed  Lucifer's  power. 

12.  ^  Letters  patent  are  writings,  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  do  or  enjoy  that  which  otherwise  of  himself 
he  could  not.  Anno  19  Hen,  7,  cap,  7.  And  they  are  so  called,  because 
they  are  open^  ready  to  be  shewed  for  confirmation  of  the  authority  thereby 
given  ;'  Blount's  Law  Dictionary.  Thus  a  patent  is  like  what  we  should 
now  call  a  license, 

Apece  of  an  horde  rochej  alluding  to  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the 
Mosaic  law  was  written. 

13.  Wordesj  i.e.  precepts.  Glosede^  glossed,  explained  ;  see  L  15.  The 
text  at  I.  15  is  Matt.  xxii.  40. 

18.  *  No  devil  shall  harm  him.'    See  Pass.  x.  38,  note,  p.  119. 

21.  *  Faith '  [c]  ;  'this  herald '  [b].    See  Pass.  xix.  267,  note,  p.  241. 

22.  In  my  lappe;  see  Pass.  xbc.  273,  note,  p.  241.  That  leyuede^ 
them  that  believed ;  cf.  1.  30. 

23.  See  the  apocryphal  books  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees. 

25.  Wher  eny  of^oWj  whether  either  of  you  ?  i.  e.  can  it  be  that  either 
of  you  ?  [c] ;  see  [b]. 

27.  Abraham;  see  Pass.  xix.  242. 

30.  'And  (hath)  saved  (them)  that  so  believed,  and  (are)  sorry  for 
their  sins/ 

33.  ' So  to  believe  and  be  saved '  [c] ;  'for  salvation  and  bliss'  [b]. 

42,  43.  The  texts  differ  not  only  in  language,  but  in  argument.  '  But 
to  believe  in  one  Lord  that  dwells  in  Three  Persons,  and  who  moreover 
teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  love  liars  as  much  as  true  men '  [c].  *  It  is 
easier  to  believe  in  Three  lovely  Persons  than  to  love  and  believe  rascals 
as  much  as  true  men '  [b].  The  passage  is  badly  altered,  and  becomes 
inconsistent  in  [c].  Instead  of  declaring,  as  in  [b],  that  Hope's  law  is 
harder  than  Abraham's,  the  author  rather  clumsily  attributes  to  Hope  an 
opinion  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  laws. 

47.  Samaritan,  This  is  the  Good  Samaritan  of  St.  Luke's  parable. 
He  here  appears  as  the  representative  of  Charity^  since  we  have  been 
already  introduced  to  FaiUi  and  Hope.  He  is,  in  the  C-text,  little 
more  than  a  mere  abstraction,  and  not,  as  in  the  B-text,  Christ  himsei 
veiled  in  human  flesh  by  the  Incarnation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Passus,  Charity  degenerates  into  an  uninteresting  instructor  in  dogmatic 
theology. 

49.  St.  Luke  represents  the  unfortunate  traveller  as  going  towards 
Jericho.  William  here  supposes  the  Samaritan  to  be  coming  y>^0m  it, 
and  to  meet  him.  Cf.  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  1st  ser.  pp.  78  85, 
in  a  homily  *  De  Natali  Domini ; '  Wyclif  s  Works,  i.  33 ;  and  cf.  note 
to  1.  57  below. 

50.  The  Samaritan  is  characteristically  represented  as  going  to  Jerur 
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salem  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  tournament.  Ic^ede  away^ 
jounced  along,  jaunced  along.  ^Jounce^  to  bounce,  thump,  and  jolt,  as 
rough  riders  are  wont  to  do;'  Forby.  Cf.  Shakespeare's  ^jouncing 
Bolingbroke;'  Richard  II.  v.  5.  94;  ^^  janser  in  Cotgrave.  The 
Prompt.  Parv.  has — ' lowncynge,  or  grete  vngentylle  mevynge,  Strepilus* 
At  first,  the  poet  wrote  chaced  [b] ;  in  [c],  he  ventured  on  what  seems 
to  be  a  (partially)  coined  word,  to  make  the  alliteration  more  exact, 

55.  Semtutuus,  half  alive;  Luke  x.  30  (Vulgate). 

56.  The  proverb  '  as  naked  as  a  needle '  has  occurred  before ;  Pass. 
XV.  105  ;  see  note. 

57.  Here  William  identifies  the  'priest'  of  the  parable  with  Faith  or 
Abraham;  the  Levite,  with  Hope;  and  the  Samaritan,  with  Charity. 
But  he  merely  followed  the  received  interpretation. 

58.  (17.  58.)  Nyne  londes  lengthen  the  distance  of  the  breadth  of  nine 
ridges  in  a  field.    See  Land  in  Halliwell. 

62.  (17.  62.)  Dredjullichey  in  great  terror.  Observe  the  reading  of 
[b] — *  as  the  (wild)  duck  does  from  the  falcon.' 

64.  Lyarde^  a  common  name  for  a  horse,  properly  of  a  gray  colour ; 
see  *  liartt  liarde^  gris,  gris-pommel^,'  in  Burguy,  which  corresponds 
dearly  to  Chaucer's  'pomely  gray;'  ProL  1.  6i6.  'Thou  shalt  ride 
sporeles  [spur-less]  o  thy  lyard;^  Ballad  on  Rich,  of  Almaigne  (Harh 
MS.  2253),  in  Percy's  Reliques.  See  Uard  in  Halliwell ;  Tyrwhitt's 
note  to  Cant.  Tales,  1.  7145  ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  I.  2330,  and  note 
in  Weber's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  355 ;  Bums,  Holy  Fair,  st.  2, 

67.  'And  unless  he  had  a  recovery  very  soon,  he  would  never  rise 
again.' 

68.  Vnbokeled,  unbuckled,  undid  [c],  as  in  Chaucer,  Pers.  ProL  26; 
breyde^  hastened  [b].    Atamedey  broached ;  see  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16. 

70.  Bayarde^  properly  a  bay  horse  [c].  As  the  same  animal  is  called 
lyarde  only  six  lines  above,  and  again  in  six  lines  below,  we  see  .that 
both  terms  were  used  in  a  general  sense.  The  B-text  has—'  and  laid  him 
in  his  lap.' 

71.  Lauacrum^  a  bath,  in  allusion  to  the  baptismal  font.  William 
here,  however,  makes  '  Lauacrum  Lex  Dei '  the  name  of  a  grange  [c] ; 
called  '  Lex  Christi '  in  [b].  The  grange  represents  the  church  of  Christ. 
'  What  is  this  inn  ?  It  is  holy  church ; '  Old  £ng.  Hom.,  ed.  Morris, 
1st  ser.  i.  84. 

Graunge^  a  grange,  a  farm-house ;  especially  a  lone  &rm-house  with 
its  bams,  stables,  etc.    Very  common. 

72.  Introduced  to  express  the  solitary  character  of  the  grange.  Besyde^ 
].  e.  away  from.    Newe  markeity  market-town. 

74.  'And  gave  two  pence  to  the  inn-keeper,  to  take  care  of  him'  [c] ; 
'and  gave  him  two  pence,  for  his  nourishment,  as  it  were'  [b].  The 
pence  were  silver  pennies ;  see  line  above  in  [b]. 

75,  That  goih  moTy  whatever  more  is  required  [c] ;  he  sfieneih  more^ 
he  spends  more  [b].    Make  the  goody  make  good  to  you,  will  repay  you. 

(17.  81 .)  Spaklichy  nimbly ;  see  Pass.  xxi.  xo,  and  the  note. 
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—  (17.  85.)  'And  offered  to  become  his  servant' 

88.  An  allusion  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

89.  And  ^utj  etc.,  and  moreover  be  plaistered  with  Patience,  when 
temptations  assail  him  [c].  AUudiAg  probably  to  the  proverb—'  Patience 
is  a  plaister,'  i.e.  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Hazlitt  gives  it  in  the  form— 
'  Patience  is  a  plaister  for  all  sores.' 

90.  Rifled^  robbed ;  i.  e.  deprived  of  grace  by  the  assaults  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  '  These  three,  like  three  robbers,  fight  against 
each  believing  man  as  long  as  we  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  diis 
world;'  Old  £ng.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  ist  ser.  242.  In  [c],  11.  90^  91 
are  parenthetical. 

(17. 102.)  Lotyeth^  lurk.  The  word  lotynge  in  Chaucer  (Group  G. 

186)  is  glossed  by  latitantem  or  loHtam  in  four  MSS. 

(17.  107.)  *  On  my  horse  called  Flesh.'   Compare—'  Then  he  [the 

Samaritan]  brought  him  on  his  own  beast,  that  is,  a  rude  mare ;  which 
denoteth  our  vile  flesh  whensoever  we  have  made  the  body  subject  to 
the  soul ; '  Old  £ng.  Horn.,  ed.  Morris,  L  84. 

(17. 108.)  Vfihardy^  timid,  fearful;   alluding  to  Satan.    Harlot^ 

knave ;  see  Trench's  Select  Gtossary,  and  note  to  Pass.  v.  113,  p.  57. 

—  (17. 109.)  Thre  dc^es;  alluding  to  the  texts  Matt  xxvii.  63,  Mark 
viii.  31.    The  text  at  1.  Ill  is  Hosea  xiii.  14. 

94.  Skulnaiwej  are  we  not  to?  [c].  Wher  skal  /,  whether  shall  I, 
am  I  to  ?  [b]. 

96.  A  parceUsy  in  separate  parts,  L  e.  Persons  [c].    See  1.  28  above. 

101.  Nother  lucky  tu  alose^  neither  to  blame  nor  praise. 

110.  This  supposed  proof  of  the  Trinity,  from  a  fancied  analogy  with 
the  fist,  palm,  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  an 
older  source ;  but  I  am  unable  to  point  it  out 

112.  Ferde/ursty  fared  first,  acted  first.    And  tut  is,  and  still  is  like 


'The  line  'mundum  pugillo  continens'  is  the  third  line  of  the  third 
stanza  of  the  hymn  '  Quem  terra,  pontus,  sidera,'  given  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  at  Matins  in  the  Ofiice  of  the  Blessed  Vugin.  See  Daniel's 
Thesaur.  Hymnolog.  i.  172.    The  idea  is  taken  from  Isaiah  xl.  12. 

125.  (17. 149.)  See  John  xii.  32. 

—  (17.  160.)  'Both  sky  and  wind,  water  and  earth.'  See  note  to 
Pass.  xi.  130,  p.  138. 

(17. 164.}  Serelepesy  separately,  an  adverb;  as  in  the  Ormulum, 

ed.  White,  p.  15,  L  5i3 ;  P- 17, 1.  573- 

133.  Skepper^  creator  [b].  'The  line  "Tu  &bricator  omnium"  is  the 
first  line  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  hymn  "Jesu  saluator  saeculi."  It 
appears  in  the  office  for  Compline  of  the  Salisbury  Breviary,  or  of  the 
Aberdeen  Breviary ; '  note  communicated  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith. 

139.  The  Latin  line  here  quoted  is  the  loth  line  of  the  very  well- 
known  hymn  beginning—'  Ueni  Creator  Spiritus.'  See  Daniel,  Thesaur. 
Hynmolog.  i.  213. 

146.  Beo  key  if  he  be.    Let  faUe^  lets  (it)  fall,  referring  to  a/  ^  in 
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the  preceding  line.  Let  is  the  3  p.  s.  present,  contracted  from  Utethy 
as  in  B.  XV.  168.  The  sense  is  made  a  little  clearer  by  altering  the 
comma  after  liketk  in  1.  144  to  a  semi-colon. 

159.  OkeHy  ached  ;  a  strong  past  tense.    Cf.  oc^  Layamon,  L  6707. 

162.  See  Mark  iii.  29. 

168.  The  Trinity  was  often  likened  to  the  sun  ;  as  in  Cursor  Mundi, 
1.  291.  The  same  is  said  in  iElfric's  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  283  (cf. 
i.  279)  in  a  sermon  De  Fide  Catholica.  This  is  probably  from  St. 
Augustine,  who  says — 'Ignis,  splendor,  et  calor  simul  atque  insepara- 
bilia,  nee  distincte,  sed  aequaiiter  habitant  unam  lucemam,  et  una 
Trinitas  Deus  simul  non  potest  inhabitare  animam  humanam?'  S.  Aug. 
Sermo  de  Quarta  Feria,  cap.  vi ;  ed.  Migne,  vi.  692.  And  again — '  Ecce 
in  igne  quaedam  tria  conspicimus;  ignem,  splendorem  et  calorem;  et 
cum  sint  tria,  unum  lumen  est. . . .  £t  haec  non  confuse  unum  sunt, 
nee  disiuncte  tria,  sed  cum  unum  sint,  tria  sunt ...  Nam  cum  ad  ignem 
refers  ustionem,  ibi  operatur  et  splendor  et  calor;'  etc  S.  Aug.  De 
Symbolo  Sermo  ad  Catechumenos,  cap.  ix.  ed.  Migne,  vi.  659 ;  cf.  692. 

But  the  following  quotation  comes  still  closer  to  our  text.  '  For  in  the 
tapre  be  three  things,  the  matter,  and  use,  and  disposition  and  shape ; 
and  the  matter  is  treble,  as  Isidore  saith,  the  waxe,  wike,  and  fire.  The 
wike  is  made  of  hempe  thrid,  and  the  ground  and  fundament  of  the 
taper;  and  the  waxe  compasseth  the  wike,  and  findeth  ^provides far^ 
sustains^  and  nourisheth  the  fire,  that  is  lyght,  and  is  end  and  com- 
plement of  either.  For  it  worketh  in  the  waxe  and  in  the  wike,  and 
tumeth  them  into  his  owne  likenes ;  and  things  of  diners  kinde  haue 
within  themselues  wondeifull  and  most  couenable  vnitye ; '  Batman  upon 
Baitholom^,  lib.  xix.  cap.  62.  This  chapter  is  headed  '  De  Cereo,'  with 
a  reference  to  Isidore,  lib.  xx ;  but  Isidore  merely  says — ^  Cereus  per 
derivationem  a  cera  nomen  habet,  ex  quo  formatur ;'  S.  Isidori  Hispa- 
lensis  episcopi  Etymologiarum,  lib.  xx.  c.  10. 

A  torch  was  a  large  twisted  wreath  of  tow,  or  a  twisted  candle.  '  Torchey 
Cereus;'  Prompt.  Parv. 

179.  'Without  fiame  and  light,  if  fire  lies  (remains)  in  the  match'  [c]  ; 
OTy '  that  bums  away  the  match '  [b]. 

18a  This  line  and  the  next  are  (nearly)  repeated  below ;  see  1.  214 
(b.  17.  248). 

194.  Compare—' Lacrima  compassionis  est  tepida  sicut  aqua  nivis, 
quae  defluit  ad  calorem  solis;'  Old  Eng.  Hom.,  ed.  Morris,  ii.  15a 

203.  Aseth  [c]  ;  ossetM  [b,]  i.  e.  assets.  The  spelling  aseth  or  asseth  is 
the  usual  one.    See  Assets  in  Murray's  New  E.  Dictionary. 

214.  (17.  248.)  Repeated  from  above ;  see  1.  180.  For  the  text,  see 
Matt.  XXV.  12. 

216.  Beoy  i.  e.  if  thou  be.  It  is  a  supposition,  not  a  command ;  cf.  note 
to  L  146  above,  p.  244. 

218.  Paumpelony  Pampeluna,  the  old  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

223.  IVksTy  whether.    See  i  Cor.  xiii.  i. 

228.  Blyndey  invisible,  useless.    See  Matt  vii.  21. 
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232.  Such  was  no  doubt  the  usual  view  taken  of  the  character  of  Dives. 
See  Wydifs  Works,  i.  3.    Cf.  Luke  xvi.  19. 

240,  244.  Atemye^  attain.  This  curious  spelling  is  borne  out  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  manteme  or  manteym  in  Lowland  Scotch,  where 
we  should  now  write  maintain.  Thus  Barbour  has  manteym^  Bruce, 
X.  779 ;  manteynUy  xi.  318,  401 ;  etc, 

247.  Reward^  regard.  *  Take  note  of  this '  [c] ;  'pay  regard  to  him'  [b]. 

249.  Hyse^  His  (i.  e.  God's)  servants ;  the  final  e  denoting  a  plural ; 
however  [b]  has  his.    Hope^  expect ;  sec  note  to  Pass,  xviii.  313. 

251.  Kid^  manifested,  made  known  [c]. 

269.  *To  reverence  the  Trinity  therewith.'  A  taper  represents  the 
Trinity,  and  similarly  good  men  may  be  represented  by  so  excellent 
a  symbol. 

270.  For  ours  [c]  read  aus^  us.    See  Rev.  vi.  10. 

274.  Lyfy  man  ;  as  elsewhere.  '  Will  love  that  man  who  destroys  love 
and  true  charity.'  Here  destruyen  is  the  author's  slip  for  destruyeth^  doe 
to  the  verb  being  near  to  two  objective  cases.  Sudb  slips  are  common 
in  English  authors. 

276.  Ich  pose^  I  put  the  case.  Shold  nouthe  deye^  had  now  to  die, 
were  now  about  to  die. 

284.  Ther  \at  partye  porsuethy  where  the  (injured)  party  prosecutes. 
Apeelf  appeal,  accusation;  spelt  pele  [b],  which  is  miswritten  pepU 
in  several  MSS. ;  see  footnote  in  [b].  See  Appeal  in  Blount's  Law 
Dictionary,  and  in  the  New  £ng.  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray. 

286.  This  quotation  has  occurred  before  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  257. 

288.  Til  hem  forsake  synne,  till  sin  at  last  leaves  them,  viz.  at  death 
[c] ;  till  life  leaves  them  [b].  This  rather  curious  use  of  forsake  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  expression  in  the  last  line  of  Chaucer's  Doctours 
Tale  : — *  Forsaketh  sinne,  or  [ere"]  sinne  yow  forsake.' 

Chaucer  repeats  the  expression  near  the  beginning  of  his  Persones 
Tale. 

292.  '  Not  through  the  non-power  (i.  e.  lack  of  power)  of  God.'  Noun- 
power  is  opposed  to  power  in  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius,  ed. 
Morris,  p.  75.  So  too — 'there  as  lacketh  his  power,  his  nonpower 
entereth;'  Testament  of  Love,  book  ii. ;  ed.  1561,  fol.  ccc.  back,  coL  2. 
See  Ps.  cxliv.  9  (Vulgate). 

296.  Restitution  hit  makethy  restitution  causes  it,  or  is  the  cause,  viz. 
of  God's  justice  turning  to  mercy  [c] ;  *  some  restitution  is  necessary '  [b]. 

297.  Perhaps  the  original  form  of  this  commonly  quoted  proverb  is 
this : — '  Tria  sunt  enim  quae  non  sinunt  hominem  in  domo  permanere : 
fumus,  stillicidium,  et  mala  uxor;'  Innocens  Papa,  de  Contemptu  Mundi, 
i.  18.  It  is  a  mere  compilation  from  Prov.  x.  26,  xix.  13,  and  xxvii.  15. 
Chaucer  refers  to  it  in  his  Tale  of  Melibeus,  Prol.  to  Wif  of  Bathes 
Tale,  and  Pers.  Tale,  De  Ira;  see  also  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Saturn, 
PP-  43>  53>  63 ;  Walter  Mapes,  ed.  Wright,  p.  83 ;  etc. 

304.  IVors  to  slepe^  to  sleep  worse,  i.  e.  less.  To  understand  this,  we 
must  remember  the  pungent  efiects  of  the  smoke  of  imperfectly  dried 
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wood  in  hoases  with  no  proper  chimney;  see  the  effects  described  in 
1.  306. 

306.  Bier-eyed,  blear-eyed  [c] ;  blere-nyed  [b].  The  prefixing  of  an 
n  is  common  in  English,  and  is  probably  due  in  some  cases  to  the  n  in 
the  word  ox,  as  in  a  newt  for  an  ewL  At  any  rate  we  find  neyes  for 
eyesy  as  when  a  bear  is  described  'with  his  two  pinke  neyes*  in  a  quo- 
tation given  in  Jesse's  History  of  the  British  Dog,  voL  ii.  Halliwell's 
Diet,  gives  nally,  an  awl,  etc.  On  the  other  hand^  we  have  napran  for 
a^on,  etc. 

307.  'Coughs,  and  curses  (saying)  may  Christ  give  them  sorrow.' 
Cf.  B.  V.  107. 

312.  'And  though  it  (lit.  he,  i.e.  the  flesh)  fall  into  sin,  it  discovers 
reasons  (excuses),  as,  e.  g.  that  frailty  caused  it  to  fall' 

317.  Pistles,  epistles.    See  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

327.  '  But  he  may  love,  if  it  please  him,  and  lend  good  will  and  a  good 
word  out  of  his  heart,  both  to  wish  and  desire  mercy  and  forgiveness  for 
all  conditions  of  men.' 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XXL    (B.  Pass.  XVIII.) 

N.B.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  at  once  the  best  written  and  the  most 
interesting  Passus  in  the  whole  poem.  The  subject  is  the  death,  descent 
into  hell,  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  three  chief  sources  of  the  subject-matter  are  (i)  the  Gospel 
narratives ;  (2)  Grostdte's  Castel  of  Love ;  and  (3)  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  especiaUy  as  cited  in  the  chapter  De  Resurrectione 
Domini  of  the  Aurea  Legenda  of  Jacobus  a  Voragine.  These  sources 
will  be  commented  on  more  particularly  in  their  due  places. 

Besides  these,  the  author  constantly  shews  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
some  actual  representation  of  the  circumstances ;  so  that  the  reader 
must  throughout  consult  The  Coventry  Mysteries. 

1.  'Wo-weary  and  wet-shod'  [c];  'Woolward  and  wet-shod'  [b]. 
'  Wetshod,  with  water  in  the  shoes.  "Are  you  not  wetskodf"  have 
not  your  shoes  taken  in  water?' — Marshall's  Glossary  of  Yorkshire 
Words,  2nd  ed.  1796.  In  Oxfordshire  it  is  pronounced  lViiicherd\yiioch 
urd],  and  used  correctly  by  many  who  have  no  idea  of  what  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  word.  The  opposite  form,  dryskody  is  better 
known  ;  see  Isaiah  xi.  15.  The  corresponding  Icelandic  word  is  sk&udtr^ 
lit.  shoe-wet 

Wolleward  [b]  is  thus  explained  by  Palsgrave.  *  Wolwarde,  without 
any  lynnen  nexte  ones  body.  Sans  chemyse*  The  sense  of  the  word 
is  clearly — with  wool  next  to  one's  body,  or,  literally,  with  the  body 
towards  wool.  It  is  well  discussed  and  explained  by  Nares,  who  says — 
'  Dressed  m  wool  only,  without  linen,  often  enjoined  in  times  of  super- 
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stition,  by  way  of  penance.'  See  Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  2.  717,  and  the 
five  other  examples  which  Nares  cites.  See  also  Hampole's  Pricke  of 
Conscience,  L  3512 ;  Pierce  the  Ploii^hman's  Crede,  1.  788 ;  and 
IVoolwitrd  in  my  Etym.  Diet  and  in  the  Supplement  (2nd  ed.). 

A  similar  penance  was  the  custom  of  wearing  a  hair-shirt ;  see  note 
to  Pass.  vii.  6,  p.  72. 

4.  Eft  U  si^i  to  sleep  again. 

Here  begins  the  Ninth  Vision,  or  the  Vision  of  the  Triumph  of  Piers 
the  Plowman,  which  extends  to  die  end  of  the  Passus  in  each  Text. 

5.  'And  leant  about  (idled  about)  till  Lent-time '  [c];  or,  'till  a  Lent- 
time  *  [b].  The  phrase  is  not  very  clear.  Lenede  me  (lit.  leant  myself) 
probably  means  leant  about  or  idled  about ;  much  as  the  verb  to  loll 
meant  the  same  thing ;  cf.  Pass.  x.  215,  218.    Cf.  resle  «^  in  1.  7  [b]. 

(18.  6,  7.)  These  two  lines  are  very  awkward.    They  are  almost 

certainly  misplaced,  and  should  follow  1.  8 ;  yet  all  the  MSS.  agree.  As 
they  stand,  we  must  at  any  rate  understand  (from  L  8)  the  words — ^  And 
/  dreamt  of  Christ's  passion  and  penance,'  etc. 

Of-rauitey  reached  to,  extended  to.  The  sense  is — ^*And  I  dreamt  of 
Christ's  passion  and  penance,  that  extended  to  the  people;'  with 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  Passion.  O/'rataie  is  the  past  tense  of 
ofrechen^  to  reach  to  ;  of  which  see  examples  in  Stratmann: 

Reste  mey  rested  myself;  reste  is  the  past  tense,  as  in  Layamon,L  351 1. 
And  rutte  fastey  and  snored  fost,  slept  heavily.  Tyl  ramis  palmarumy 
till  Palm  Sunday  (came). 

Palm  Sunday  was  often  called  dominica  palmarumy  or  more  commonly 
in  ramis  palmarum.  See  Procter's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  3rd  ed.  p.  279 ;  also  cap.  ccxvii.  in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  ed.  Grasse, 
2nd  ed.,  headed—'  De  dominica  in  ramis  palmarum.' 

6.  '  I  dreamt  much  about  children  and  gloria  laas*  Gurles  here 
means  children  of  both  sexes,  as  opposed  to  olde  folk  in  the  next  line ; 
cf.  notes  to  Pass.  ii.  29,  xii.  123.  The  allusion  is  to  the  children  who,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  used  to  sing  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Jesus,  beginning  with  the 
words  '  Gloria,  laus.'  An  account  of  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  is 
given  in  Pecock's  Repressor,  i.  203,  269 ;  see  also  Chambers,  Book  of 
Days,  i.  395  ;  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  68,  227,  231; 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiquities,  etc. 

See  also  the  Coventry  Mystery  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem;  ed. 
Halliwell,  p.  256 ;  York  Plays,  p.  201. 

7.  '  And  how  the  old  folk  sang  Hosanna  to  instruments  of  music,'  or, 
'  to  the  organ.'  Orgone  [c]  or  orgonye  [b]  answers  to  the  LaL  organOy 
of  which  it  is  a  mere  corruption.  Organum  signified  any  mechanical 
instrument,  and,  in  particular,  an  instrument  of  music ;  see  Chappell,  Hist 
of  Music,  i.  327.  'What  we  now  call  an  organ  was  formerly  styled  the 
organs  J  and,  so  low  as  the  last  century,  a  pair  of  organs  j*  PcggCi 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  ed.  1844,  p.  122.  (Of  course  a  pair 
here  means  a  set,  referring  to  the  set  of  pipes ;  cf.  '  a  pau%  of  bedes '  for 
a  set  of  them,  and  a  pair  of  stairs  for  a  flight  of  them.)    Similarly,  a 
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single  clavichord  was  called  a  *  payre  of  clauycordys ; '  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce, 
ii.  94. 

8.  On  was,  one  who  was  [c].  Christ  is  here  represented  as  riding  into 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  be  like  the  Good  Samaritan  described  in  Pass. 
xz.  63-77.  He  is  also  like  Piers  Plowman,  as  being  the  personification 
of  Human  Nature ;  see  U.  21-24  below. 

9.  Booties,  without  boots.  Such  is  the  sense  really  intended  here; 
cf.  I.  Hen.  IV.  iii.  i.  66,67.    Cam prykye,  came  riding;  lit  came  to  ride. 

10.  SprakUche,  sprightly,  lively  [c]  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  spakUche]^ 
is  really  the  same  word,  with  the  r  dropped.  In  fact,  MS.  R.  (B-text)  reads 
spracliche.  The  dropping  of  r  is  remarkably  shewn  in  the  common  word 
to  speak,  which  ought,  of  course,  to  be  spreak,  as  it  is  from  the  A.S.  sprecanj 
dL.  G.  sprechen,  Du.  spreken.  The  word  sprakliche  seems  to  be  Scandi- 
navian; cf.  IceL  sprakr,  sprakligr,  sprightly;  sparkr,  lively.  It  is 
found,  however,  in  English  dialects  where  the  Scandinavian  element 
is  small.  Thus,  in  Akermann's  Wiltshire  Glossary,  we  have — ^Sprack, 
lively,  active,  intelligent.  ^'  A  sprack  un,"  a  lively  one.'  Halliwell  also 
gives — ^  Sprag,  the  same  as  Sprack,  quick,  lively,  active.  West,^  Our 
common  word  spark,  in  the  sense  of  a  gay  fellow,  is  also  merely  the  I  eel. 
sparkr,  Spakliche  may  be  the  same  word,  and,  if  so,  is  quite  a  different 
word  from  the  adverb  formed  from  the  Middle  English  spak,  mild,  tame, 
borrowed  from  the  Icel.  spakr,  quiet,  gentle. 

11.  The  comparison  of  Christ  to  a  knight  is  most  curious,  and  is  kept 
up  throughout  the  Passus.  The  idea  is  old  enough.  See  The  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  390. 

12.  It  is  well  known  that  three  very  essential  ceremonies  were  the 
dubbing  the  new-made  knight  with  the  flat  of  a  sword,  the  girding  on 
of  a  sword,  and  the  buckling  on  of  spurs  ;  as  humorously  described  in 
Don  Quixote,  ch.  iii.  Hence  the  phrase  '  to  win  one's  spurs.'  But  the 
last  part  of  this  line  is  eictremely  obscure,  though  I  ^ibxck.  galoches  y-couped 
must  mean  shoes  cut  down,  alluding  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  make  of 
the  shoe  as  used  by  knights.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his 
explanation  of  this  passage  under  Coppid,  No  doubt  coppid  means 
peaked  J  but  the  word  here  used  is  not  coppid,  peaked,  but  couped,  cut ; 
and  the  passage  that  really  throws  most  light  on  our  text  is  one  in  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (1.  842),  where  Mirth  is  described  as  attired  in  a 
most  elegant  suit  of  clodies — 

*And  shode  he  was  with  great  maistrie, 
With  shoone  decoped,  and  with  lace.' 
Here  '  shoone  decoped '  can  only  mean '  shoes  cut  down ; '  for  the  French 
prefix  de-  will  not  sort  well  with  coppid,  from  the  Welsh  and  the  A.  S.  cop, 
Cotgrave  gives— ' Decoup^,  cut  down,  cut  off;  pared,  or  cut  away;  slit, 
sliced.'  Hence  the  reference  is  not  at  all  to  the  petzks  of  the  shoes,  but 
to  the  fashion  of  slashing  or  slitting  them  by  way  of  ornament,  just  as 
Chaucer  (C.  T.  3318)  describes  the  clerk  Absolon  as  having  *  Poules 
windowes  coruen  on  his  shoos ; '  and  just  as  Hamlet  speaks  of  '  razed 
shoes ;'  Act  iii.  sc.2.    Cf. couped shon,TGneni  of  Portugal,  193  [page  51]. 
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As  XogalocheSf  we  leam  from  Cotgmve  that,  in  his  time,  the  term  was 
restricted  to  wooden  clogs,  but  Way's  note  (Prompt  Parv.  p.  184)  cleariy 
shews  that  the  term  was  also  formerly  used  of  the  expensive  shoes  worn 
by  the  upper  classes. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  allusion  is  to  such  ^hionably  slashed  or 
'rased '  shoes  as  were  only  worn  by  knights  or  those  of  still  higher  rank. 

Our  author  alludes  to  the  peaked  shoes  also,  but  it  is  in  another  passage ; 
see  'pikede  shoes,'  Pass,  xxiii.  219. 

13.  Alluding  to  Matt.  xxi.  9—*  Hosanna  filio  David,'  etc. 

14.  The  allusion  is  to  the  proclamation  by  the  heralds  of  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  knights  who  come  to  the  tournament  Cf.  Rich.  II. 
i.  3. 104. 

Auntres  in  MS.  P.  is  certainly  a  mere  misspelling  of  aunirous  [b] ; 
and  the  footnotes  to  the  B-text  shew  that  auntrous  means  adventurous, 
as  usual  in  other  authors.  The  substantive  knights  is  understood,  and 
the  word  auntrous  means,  accordingly,  *  adventurous  knights  ; '  or,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called, '  knights  adventurers.'  Chaucer's  Sir  Topas 
was  one  of  these : — 

'And  for  he  was  a  knyght  auntrous ^ 
He  nolde  slepen  in  noon  hous. 
But  liggen  in  his  hoode.' 
The  word  auntres  means  adventures,  and  would  make  nonsense.    MS.  T 
(C-text,  footnote)  has  the  right  reading. 

15.  See  Matt.  xxi.  9. 

18.  'And  fetch  that  which  the  fiend  claims,  viz.  the  fruit  of  Piers  the 
Plowman.'  The  reference  is  to  Pass.  xix.  55-123,  particularly  to  11.  iii, 
122.  Mankind  are  the  apples  of  the  tree  of  Charity,  stolen  by  Satan 
and  hid  in  hell,  whence  Christ  recovered  them  by  assuming  the  form 
of  Piers  Plowman,  i.e.  by  His  Incarnation  and  subsequent  Passion. 

19.  Preynkte,  gazed,  looked ;  see  Pass.  xvi.  121,  and  note,  p.  194. 
^  Prink,  to  look  at ;  to  gaze  upon.    West;'  HalL  Diet. 

21.  Of  his  gentrise,  as  consistent  with  his  noble  birth.  See  Pass.  xv. 
90,91. 

In  peers  armes,  in  Piers'  coat-armour,  i.  e.  with  the  coat  of  arms  which 
would  indicate  Piers.  The  next  line  explains  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
Piers  the  Plowman  in  this  Passus.  It  means  Mankind,  or  Human  Nature 
in  its  highest  form ;  and  Christ  assumed  Piers'  armour  by  His  Incarnation. 

24.  Plates,  plate-armour  [c] ;  paltok,  a  kind  of  jacket  [b],  *  Habent 
etiam  aliud  indumentum  sericum  quod  vulgo  dicitur  paltok;  et  si  bene 
disponeretur,  potius  ad  cultum  ecclesiasticum  cederet  quam  ad  terrenum ; 
unde  dicitur  in  Libris  Regum  quod  Salamon  in  tota  vita  sua  talibus  non 
est  usus ; '  Eulogium  Historiarum,  ed.  Haydon,  iii.  230.  This  passage 
is  cited  in  Camden's  Remaines,  and  thence  again  by  Strutt,  Manners  and 
Customs,  ii.  84.  Observe  that  our  author  elsewhere  speaks  of  paltokes 
as  being  worn  by  priests  ;  Pass,  xxiii.  219.  We  find  'Paltok.  Baltheus^ 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  380,  on  which  see  Way's  long  illustrative  note. 

28.  This  and  the  subsequent  lines  dearly  suggested  the  beautiful  poem 
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entitled  Death  and  Liflfe,  printed  m  the  Percy  Folio  MS.,  ed.  Hales 
and  Fumivall,  p.  56,  with  an  Introduction  by  myself  (p.  49),  in  which  I 
have  discussed  the  points  of  resemblance  between  that  poem  and  our  text. 

34.  'And  beat  thoroughly  and  bring  down  (to  destruction)  sorrow 
and  death  for  ever.'  In  the  B-text,  supply  the  marks  of  quotation  after 
iuoj  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  text.    See  Rosea  xiii.  14. 

35.  '  Sedente  autem  illo  pro  tribunali/  etc. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  19. 

36.  Anddeme  here  beyerryghty  and  adjudge  the  right  of  them  both ;  cf. 
1.  374.  Beyer  [c]  and  botheres  [b]  are  different  forms  of  the  genitive  case 
of  both,  Beyer  and  beire  are  from  the  A.  S.  gen.  pi.  begra;  botheres  is 
formed  from  bother  (IceL  b^^r^  gen.  bSdrd)^  by  the  unnecessary  addition 
of  -es. 

46.  Wicchecrafte.  This  was  probably  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus;  sec  Cowper's  translation  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  p.  270 — '  And  the  Jews  said,  he  is  a  magiciany  and 
therefore  he  doeth  these  things ; '  and  again,  at  p.  272 — ^  us,  who  know 
well  that  he  is  a  magician.*    See  also  John  xix.  15  ;  York  Plays,  p.  329. 

50.  Suggested  by  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  30 — 'posuerunt  .  .  .  arundinem  in 
dextera  eius.  £t  genu  flexo  ante  eum,  illudebant  ei  dicentes  :  Aue  rex 
Judceorum,  £t  expuentes  in  eum,  acceperunt  arundinemy  et  percutiebant 
caput  eius*    But  the  poet  has  translated  this  in  a  very  odd  way. 

51.  Thre  nayles,  A  long  essay  might  be  written  on  Uie  wholly 
unimportant  question  whether  three  nails  oifour  were  used  in  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 'St.  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  as  also  Rufinus,  and  Theodoret,  reckon  four  nails;' 
F.  C.  H.,  in  N.  and  Q.,  3rd  S.  iii.  392.  The  three  nails  are  mentioned 
by  St  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  by  Nonnus  (Greek  poet,  fifth  century) ;  in  the 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  391 ;  Polit.  Rel.  and  Love  Poems,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  1 1 1 ; 
Coventry  Mysteries,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  315;  etc.  And  see  Godwin's 
Archaeological  Handbook,  p.  270. 

Naked;  see  Pass.  xi.  193.  So  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  260 ;  Legends 
of  the  Holy  Rood,  ed.  Morris,  p.  200. 

53.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  variation  here  ;  in  the  B-text,  Christ 
is  said  to  be  asked  to  drink,  to  shorten  his  life  ;  in  the  C-text,  to  lengthen 
it.    See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Gall. 
57.  That  lyfthe  louyethy  that  Life  loves  thee ;  see  1.  30  above. 
59.  A  magnificent  line ;  there  are  many  passages  of  real  power  and 
sublimity  in  this  Passus. 

Prison,  a  prisoner;   as  elsewhere.     In  the  English  version  of  the 

Castel  of  Love,  ed.  Weymouth,  11.  330-334,  we  actually  find  prisoun  «  a 

prisoner,  and  prison  —  a  prison,  in  the  same  passage ;  so  too  in  Gen.  and 

(T'  Exodus,  ed.  Morris,  2040,  2044.     Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  message,  a  messenger. 

.         61.  Compare  Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  ed.  Morris,  p.  I44 ;  Towneley 

.  \    Mysteries,  p.  255. 

^     79.  Kynde/onaf,  nature  granted.    Kynde,  lit.  Nature,  here  means  the 

God  of  Nature,  the  Creator,  as  in  Pass.  xi.  128.    For-iaf  is  here  merely 

the  intensive  of  ^af,  and  means  'fully  gave,'  or  'fully  granted.'    This 
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sense  is  unusual,  but  we  may  compare  the  A.  S,/orgeqfs  »  Lat.  dedisH; 
Gen.  iii.  12.    And  see  1. 188  below. 

82.  This  story  is  from  the  Aurea  Legenda,  cap.  xhdi.  Longinus  was  a 
blind  centurion,  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ ;  when  drops  of  the  Sacred 
Blood  cured  his  infirmity.  The  day  of  St.  Longinus  is  Mar.  15;  see 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days.  The  name  Longinus  is  most  likely  derived 
from  X4$yx>7>  &  lance,  the  word  used  in  John  xix.  34 ;  and  the  legend  was 
easily  developed  from  St.  John's  narrative.  The  name  Longinus  first 
appears  in  the  Apoc.  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Allusions  to  it  are  very 
common. 

83.  Houede,  waited  in  readiness ;  see  kovin  in  Stratmann.  Cf. '  where 
that  she  hoved  and  abode ; '  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  iii.  63.  Cf .  ouer-kouetk 
in  L  175  below. 

87.  Tryney  to  touch  [c] ;  taste^  to  handle  [b].  The  verb  tryne^  to  touch, 
is  exceedingly  rare ;  I  can  only  find  one  other  clear  example.  One  is — 
'  |>at  non  irinde  the  tres,'  that  none  should  touch  the  trees ;  Alexander 
and  Dindimus,  1.  132.  Somewhat  like  it  is  the  A.S.  tringan,  to  touch, 
which  is  also  rare.  In  Spelman's  edition  of  the  A.  S.  Psalms  (Ps.  ciii.  33}, 
qui  tangit  mantes  is  glossed  by  se  kryrid  muntas;  and,  for  hryri(^  the 
various  readings  zxzgehriiid  ^xAtringc^.  Possibly  also  be-irende^  touched, 
in  Altenglische  Legenden,  ed.  Horstmann,  p.  127,  L  491.  N.B.  This 
verb  is  not  to  be  confused  with  trinen,  to  step,  go  (see  Stratmann),  frx)m 
the  Danish  trine^  to  step.    Perhaps  trinen  -  A.  S.  athrinan. 

Taste  is  best  explained  from  Co^;rave,  who  gives — *  Taster^  to  taste,  or 
take  an  essay  of;  also,  to  handle,  feele,  touch,  or  grope  for.' 

89.  A  similar  miracle  is  told  in  the  Life  of  St.  Christopher,  1.  219,  in 
Lives  of  Saints,  ed.  FumivalL 

90.  This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  story.  Thus,  in  the  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  335,  after  Longinus  (or  Longeus)  has  smitten  Christ,  'he 
fallyth  downe  on  his  knees.'    Then  he  says — 

'  Now,  good  lord,  fTorgyf  me  that. 
That  I  to  the  now  don  have ; 
For  I  dede  I  wyst  not  what — 

The  Jewys  of  myn  ignorans  dede  me  rave. 
Mercy !   Mercy !  Mercy !   I  crye.' 

So  too  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  231  ;  York  Plays,  p.  368. 

97.  See  remarks  on  Ccdtiffm  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

103.  Tkegreey  the  prize,  the  honour  of  the  day ;  as  Tyrwhitt  explains 
it  in  a  note  to  C.  T.  2735  (Kn.  Ta.  1875).  '  To  win  thegre  is  a  conunon 
Scottish  phrase  still  used  to  express  "  to  be  victor,"  "  to  win  the  prixe,"  "  to 
come  off  first,"  "  to  excel  all  competitors,"  note  to  the  allit  Troy-book,  ed. 
Panton  and  Donaldson,  p.  483. 

105.  ylty  yields;  pres.  tense.  'Yields  himself  recreant'  (i.e.  acknow- 
ledges himself  defeated).  Rennyng^  whilst  running  his  course  (in  the 
tilt).    Cf.— 'Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  is  like  the  coward  campioon 
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recreaunt,  that  seith  recreaunt  withonte  neede  ;  *  Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale,  De 
Accidia, 

107.  Lordiingesj  sirs ;  cf.  lardings  in  Chaucer.  The  B-text  has  the 
term  of  reproach,  lordeynesy  i.e.  clowns,  blockheads  ;  see  Lourdin 
and  Lourdttut  in  Cotgrave.  The  dfirivation  is,  of  course,  from  F.  Umrdy 
Lat.  luridus^  though  Bailey  oddly  equates  it  to  Lord  Dane ! 

108.  On  thraldom^  see  Barbour's  Brace,  ed.  Skeat,  i.  225-274 ;  Cursor 
Mundi,  IL  9483-9492. 

111.  It  was  believed  that  usury  was  a  very  wicked  thing  in  any  form ; 
see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  239,  p.  85. 

114.  T(h€leue^  split  or  £^  asunder;  see  Dan.  ix.  24. 

116.  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  services  called  in  tenebrisy 
respecting  which  Strutt  (Manners  and  Customs,  iii.  174)  quotes  from 
a  MS.  to  the  efiect  that,  three  days  before  Easter,  'holy  chirch  usith 
theise  three  dales  to  say  service  in  the  euene  tyde,  in  the  derknesse;  where- 
fore it  is  callid  with  you  TenebriSy  that  is,  darkness.' 

118.  Lines  118-128  are  quoted  in  Warton,  Hist  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  262, 
ed.  1871 ;  ii.  85,  ed.  184a 

Mercy  comes  from  the  West,  Trath  from  the  East,  Righteousness  from 
the  North,  and  Peace  from  the  South.  That  is,  the  actors  were  to  come 
from  the  four  different  quarters,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space 
which  served  for  a  sts^.    See  note  to  Pass.  i.  14. 

119.  Here  he  [c]  «  heo  or  kuBy  she ;  cf.  she  in  [b].  So  in  11. 178, 179. 
To  helUwardy  in  the  direction  of  hell;  i.e.  (as  the  context  shews) 
eastward.  Now  this  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  description  in  Pass.  i.  16, 
where  the  abode  of  Death  is  in  the  West ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  14.  I 
explain  it  thus.  The  scenes  are  quite  different ;  and  the  reference  is, 
not  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  quarters  of  the  world,  but  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  ends  of  the  space  on  which  the  actors  moved  in  the  Mysteries. 
This  wiU  readily  suggest  that  whilst,  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Creation,  it 
would  be  convenient  and  appropriate  to  place  the  throne  of  God  in  the 
East,  it  would  be  equally  convenient  (appropriateness  not  being  considered) 
to  represent  Christ's  triumph  over  Satan  in  the  same  position.  The 
reason  for  it  was  that  the  same  wooden  platform,  of  which  the  upper  stage 
supported  the  divine  throne,  served,  in  its  lowest  or  lower  stage,  as  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  demons.  A  well-made  platform  had  three  stages  or 
stories,  the  upmost  representing  heaven,  the  middle  one  the  world,  whilst 
the  lowest,  more  or  less  concealed  by  curtains,  served  as  a  '  green-room ' 
for  actors,  and  for  the  resort  of  the  demons.  A  hole  in  the  side  of  this 
lowest  stage  was  called  the  mouth  of  hell,  out  of  which  fire  and  smoke 
sometimes  issued,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  lost.  See  all  this 
described  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  634 ;  and  in  Sharp's  Dissertation 
on  Pageants,  especially  p.  23. 

120.  Mercy.  The  passages  relating  to  Mercy,  Trath,  Justice,  and  Peace 
(11.  120-239  smd  453-471)  cu*e  imitated  from  Bp.  Robert  Grosteste's 
Chastel  d'Amour,  and  are  to  be  compared  with  that  poem,  or  with  the 
English  version  called  The  Castel  of  Love,  edited  from  the  Vernon  MS. 
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by  Dr.  Weymouth  for  the  Philological  Society,  1864 ;  pp,  13-24;  also 
with  The  Parable  of  a  King  and  his  Four  Daughters,  introduced  into  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  548-560,  IL  9517-9752. 

The  whole  parable  is  obviously  founded  on  a  single  verse  in  Psalm  Ixxxv. 
10  (Ixxxiv.  II  in  the  Vulgate),  viz. — *  Misericordia  et  ueritas  obuiauerunt 
sibi :  iustitia  et  pax  osculatae  sunt.' 

128.  Rowed,  began  to  beam,  began  to  dawn ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  1 14, 
p.  26 ;  and  cf.  'And  whan  the  day  began  to  rowej '  Gower,  Conf.  Amantis, 
bk.  iii ;  ed.  Chalmers,  p.  80^  col.  2,  And  again — '  Qwen  the  day-raw 
rase,'  when  the  day-dawn  rose ;  Alexander,  ed.  Stevenson,  1.  392.  Roives 
( =  rays)  occurs  in  Wright's  Vocabularies,  i.  167. 

140.  cups  [b]  is  a  shortened  form  of  eclipse  [c].  ^This  was  the 
greattest  clypse^  etc. ;  Hormanni  Vulgaria,  leaf  100. 

For  remarks  on  the  ' eclipse'  at  the  Crucifixion,  see  Wydif s  Woiks,  ii, 
51,  and  the  note ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Eclipse, 

144.  This  was  a  favourite  theme.  On  the  notion,  that  the  timber  of  the 
true  cross  was  derived  from  the  pippins  of  the  apple-tree  that  caused  the 
Fall  of  Man,  were  founded  the  curious  legends  concerning  the  true  cross; 
see  Dr.  Morris's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  L^[ends  of  the  Holy 
Rood.    See  also  the  note  to  1.  400  below. 

145.  Releue,  lift  up  again  ;  fh)m  Lat.  releuare. 

146.  A  tale  of  walteroty  an  idle  tale,  an  unmeaning  story,  a  piece  of 
absurdity.  The  better  spelling  seems  to  be  waltrot  [b] ;  see  the  footnotes. 
If  we  transpose  the  word,  we  obtain  trotwcUy  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  worth 
remarking  that  troteuale  occurs,  in  the  very  same  sense,  four  times  in 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Handling  Synne,  11.  47,  5971,  8080,  9244;  see 
Halliwell's  Dictionary,  s.  v.  TrotevaU,  The  sense  of  the  phrase  is  obvious, 
being  equivalent  to  trufie  (a  trifle)  in  1.  151  below. 

I  can  even  adduce  plausible  etymologies.  Waltrot  may  easily  have 
been  imported,  through  the  O.  French,  from  O.  H.  German.  Schade 
(s.v.  Thn^r)  gives  an  O.  H.  G.  name  Waledrudis,  -v^Mtx^-drudis  is  allied 
to  O.  H.  G.  /rtf/tf,  modem  provincial  G.  trutey  a  witch.  The  O.  H.  G.  trAia 
was  a  night-hag  or  nightmare ;  see  Trud  in  Schmeller's  Bayerisches 
Worterbuch,  ed.  1869,  iii.  649;  and  see  drude  in  Grimm's  Ger.  Diet 
Further,  the  O.  H.  G.  trUta  is  the  Icel.  \nS^r;  and  trotevaU  is  a  French 
rendering  of  Icel.  \r^valdr,  which  represents  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  mighty  Thor,  here  degraded  into  the  symbol  of  an  idle  tale.  In 
this  case,  the  ending  -valdr  is  connected  with  Icel.  valda,  to  rule,  £• 
vfield.  See  ^ri^r  and  ^dttr  in  the  Icel.  Dictionary ;  Thn^rin  Schade's 
O.  H.  G.  Dictionary. 

147.  It  was  the  almost  universal  belief  that  Adam  and  all  his  descen- 
dants (with  the  exception  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  the  penitent  thief) 
descended  into  hell,  and  there  remained  till  Christ  fetched  them  thence 
after  His  crucifixion.  See  particularly  the  chapter  De  Resurrectione  Domini 
(cap.  liv.)  of  the  Aurea  Legenda.  Cf.  Early  Eng.  Homilies,  L  236, 130. 

153.  The  reference  is  to  Job  vii.  9 — 'Sicut  consumitur  nubes,  et 
pertransit ;  sic  qui  descenderit  ad  inferos,  non  ascendet.' 
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156.  *  Because  venom  destroys  venom,  for  that  I  fetch  evidence  *  [c]. 
*  For  venom  destroys  venom,  and  that  I  prove  by  reason '  [b].  Cf.  the 
proverb — Like  cures  like. 

158.  The  notion  that  a  dead  scorpion  is  a  remedy  for  a  scorpion's  sting 
is  to  be  found  in  Bartholomaeus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum ;  lib.  18,  c.  98,  De 
Sccffpione.    Compare — *Lezard  Ckalcidiquey  A  spotted  Lizard  which  is 
very  venomous,  and  yet,  taken  in  drink,  healeth  the  hurt  he  did  ; '  Cotgrave's 
F.Dict.  Also^— *  the  scorpion's  sting,  which  being  full  of  poyson,  is  a  remedy 
for  poyson;'  Lily's  Euphues,  ed.  Arber,  p.  411.    Cf.  note  to  Pass.  ii.  147. 
166.  The  line  '  Ars  ut  artem  falletet  'occurs  in  the  third  stanza  of  the 
hymn  *  Pange,  ling^aa,  gloriosi ; '  see  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  i. 
164.    Cf.  *  Fallite  fallentes,'  Ovid,  de  Arte  Amat.  i.  645. 
'For  often  he  that  wol  begile 
Is  guiled  with  the  same  guile. 
And  thus  the  guiler  is  beguiled.' 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  bk.  vi  (ed.  Chalmers,  p.  194,  col.  2). 

*  Begiled  is  the  giler  thanne.' — Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5762. 

*  A  gilour  shal  himself  begiled  be.' — Ch.  Cant.  Tales,  1.  4319. 
Cf,  Ps.  vii.  16;  ix.  15. 

178.  He  wolde^  she  wished  to  go  ;  where  A^— she,  as  in  1.  119  above. 
Cf.  A.  xii.  80,  and  the  note,  p.  165. 

179.  Wham  he  gladie  thouhte^  whom  she  intended  to  gladden  [c] ; 
whom  she  intended  to  greet  [b]. 

185.  Fory  because.    lausted,  jousted ;  cf.  11.  21,  103. 

188.  Fargyue,  fully  granted  ;  cf.  far^af  in  1.  79,  and  the  note.  *  And 
granted  to  all  mankind,  (for)  Mercy  my  sister  and  myself  to  bail  them 
all '  [c]  ;  *  and  granted  to  me,  Peace,  and  to  Mercy,  (for  us)  to  be  man's 
nudnpreneurs  for  evermore  hereafter'  p>].  See  notes  to  Pass.  iii.  208 ; 
V,  107,  pp.  39,  57. 

192,  193.  Paiente;  see  note  to  Pass.  xx.  12,  p.  242.  This  dede  shal 
durey  this  (legal)  deed  shall  last  good.  The  Latin  words  form  fragments 
of  the  whole  text,  which  is : — '  In  pace  in  idipsum  dormiam,  et  requiescam ; ' 
Ps.  iv.  9. 

199.  See  note  toL  147  above  ;  and  cf.  Pass.  xix.  111-117. 

201.  Hus  defensey  the  prohibition  laid  upon  him.  See  Defence  in 
Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

202.  Frety  ate.  Cf.  *a  moth  Jretting  a  garment;'  Ps.  xxxix.  12 
(Prayer-Book) ;  see  Fret  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

217.  'Should  know  assuredly  what  day  is  to  mean,'  i.e.  what  the 
meaning  of '  day '  is.  Supply  a  full  stop,  (which  has  dropped  out)  at  the 
end  of  the  line  in  the  C-text. 

221.  The  deth  ofkynde^  death  from  natural  causes. 

225.  '  Which  unknits  all  care,  and  is  the  commencing  of  rest.'  A  line 
even  finer  than  Shakespeare's — '  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of 
care ; '  Macb.  il  2.  37. 

226.  Moreyne,  a  murrain  [c] ;  an  improvement  upon  modicum^  i.e.  a 
moderate  quantity,  short  allowance  [b]. 
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235.  The  Latin  text,  b  [c]  only,  is  from  x  Thess.  v.  21,  and  has  been 
quoted  aheady ;  Pass.  iv.  492,  496, 

239.  '  Till  wellaway  teach  him ; '  till  he  learns  experience  of  su£fering, 
which  causes  him  to  cry  well-away. 

241.  '  That  beau-phre  was  called  Book.'  Cotgrave  notes  that  Beau  ph^ 
is  '  the  title  of  a  Frier  which  is  a  confessor/ 

243.  A  comet  was  called  stelia  comata  (see  1.  249)  and,  in  Ei^lish,  a 
blazing  star.  '  The  blasynge  starre  is  now  gone.  Cometes  iam  excessU; ' 
Horaianni  Vulgaria,  leaf  99,  back.  On  the  wonderful  appearances  at 
Christ's  birth,  see  Cowper's  Introd.  to  the  Apoc.  Gospels,  p.  xxxiii. ;  Peter 
Comestor's  Historica  Scholastica ;  i£lfric*s  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  109, 
229 ;  Aurea  Legenda,  cap.  xiv.,  De  Epiphania  Domini ;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  '  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  ; '  etc.  The  passages  in  iElfric 
bear  a  considerable  general  resemblance  to  the  text 

256.  '  Lo !  how  the  sun  did  lock  (shut  up)  her  light  within  ho^self.'  An 
extremely  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  sonne  as  a  feminine  noun. 
The  A.  S.  sunne  is  feminine.  Chaucer  (C.  T.  1497)  calls  the  sun  Phebus^ 
and  accordingly  makes  it  masculine. 

259.  Quike^  alive,  living.  '  And  wholly  shattered  in  twain  the  rocks ' 
[c] ;  or  ^  the  rock '  [b].  We  find  '  quaschyn,  or  brysyn,  or  cruschyn, 
brisOy  quassoj  *  Prompt  Parv.  p.  419;  and,  on  the  same  page,  *  quaschyn, 
or  daschyn,  or  fordon,  quasso^  casso* 

261.  Symondes  sons,  the  sons  of  Simeon ;  where  Simeon  is  the  '  just 
and  devout '  man  mentioned  in  St  Luke  ii.  25,  26.  The  reference  is  to 
the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  tiie 
numerous  representations  in  ancient  Mysteries  of  the  scene  known  as  the 
'  Harrowing  of  Hell,'  a  phrase  denoting  the  removal  thence  of  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  when  Christ  descended  thither.  The  story  of  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  is  very  important  for  the  understanding  of  many  passages 
in  Early  English,  and  should  be  consulted.  There  is  an  epitome  of  it  in 
the  Legenda  Aurea,  cap.  liv.,  which  our  author  seems  to  have  followed. 

There  are  very  frequent  allusions  to  this  striking  narrative  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell  in  our  old  authors,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here.  A  good  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  upon  European  literature  will  be  found  in  a  handy  volume  of 
loi  pages,  entitled — '  Das  Evangelium  Nicodemi  in  der  Abendlandischen 
Literatur ;  nebst  drei  Excursen  uber  Joseph  von  Arimathia  als  apostel 
Englands,  das  Drama  ''  harrowing  of  Hell,"  und  Jehan  Michel's  passion 
Christi  ;*  von  Dr.  Richard  Paul  Wiilcker,  Paderbom,  1872. 

263.  The  expression  *  Jesus  as  a  giant '  [c]  explains  the  obscure  phrase 
^gigas  the  giant '  [b].  The  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  was  either  to 
the  very  common  legend  of  St  Christopher,  or  to  Samson,  who,  by  carrying 
off  the  gates  of  Gaza,  was  a  type  of  Christ's  breaking  the  gates  of  hell; 
iElfric's  Homilies,  i.  227. 

272.  Bit  vnsperre,  bids  unbar.    See  Ps.  xxiii.  9  (Vulgate). 

276.  To  helle,  to  hell ;  a  translation  of  the  Lat  ^  Sathan  Dixit  ad  in- 
ferum '  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.    But  [b]  has  merely  to  hem  alle. 
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277.  Laxar  kit  fette^  it  (sc.  the  light)  fetched  Lazarus  away ;  see  note 
to  1.  261. 

278.  Comhraunce^  trouble,  misfortune;  it  occurs  three  times  in  The 
Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson. 

280.  Hity  i.  e.  mankind.     Ther  lazar  ts^  where  Lazarus  is  [c]. 

283.  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary,  remarks  that  Ragamoftn  is  a  name 
of  a  demon  in  some  of  the  old  mysteries.  It  has  since  passed  into  a  sort 
of  familiar  slang  term  for  any  one  poorly  dad.  The  demons,  it  may  be 
observed,  took  the  comic  parts  in  the  old  mysteries,  and  were  therefore 
sometimes  fitted  with  odd  names. 

In  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  246,  we  have  the  names  Astarot,  Anaballe, 
Berith,  and  BelyaUe.  Mr.  Wright  notes  that  the  name  Astaroth,  *  as  given 
to  one  of  the  devils,  occurs  in  a  curious  list  of  actors  in  the  Miracle  Play  of 
St.  Martin,  given  by  M.  Jubinal,  in  the  preface  to  his  Myst^res  In^dits, 
vol.  ii.  p.  nc.  It  is  similarly  used  in  the  Miracle  Play  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  [ed.]  Jubinal,  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  69.'  He  also  notes  its 
occurrence  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries.  In  the  King  of  Tars,  ed.  Ritson,  it 
is  the  name  of  an  idol.    It  occurs  in  our  poem  twice;  see  11.  289,  449. 

287.  Cheke  we,  let  us  check ;  i.  e.  interrupt  his  course.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  very  early  example  of  the  use  of  this  word  as  a  verb.  As  a  sub^ 
stantive^  it  occurs  in  Rob.  of  Brunne  ;  see  Richardson's  Dictionary. 

Chyne^  a  chink ;  A.  S.  cine.  It  is  used  by  Wyclif  and  Mandeville ;  see 
Stratmann.  In  the  Romance  of  Partenay,  ed.  Skeat,  4343,  we  have  the 
expression — ^  in  a  chine  of  the  roch,'  i.  e.  rock.  It  is  stiU  in  common  use 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  cleft  in  a  cliff. 

288.  Louer^  a  loover.  *  A  loouer  or  tunnell  in  the  roof  or  top  of  a  great 
hall  to  avoid  smoke,  Fumariunty  spircunentum  j '  Baret.  *  Loueroi  a  hall, 
escl^re  ; '  Palsgrave.     See  Louver  in  my  Etym.  Dictionary. 

Loupey  a  loop-hole.  ^  Loupe  in  a  towne-wall  or  castell,  creneau/ 
Palsgrave. 

289.  Astroty  Ashtaroth  ;  see  1.  449,  and  note  to  1.  283.  Hot  out,  hoot 
out,  cry  aloud  ;  various  readings,  hote^  hoot,    Haue  oute^  i.  e.  fetch  out 

293.  Bowes  ofbrake^  bows  with  a  rack  or  winch  ;  an  allusion  to  cross- 
bows of  the  largest  size  and  strongest  tension.    Pictures  of  these  cross-bows 
in  the  hands  of  Genoese  and  other  archers  are  not  uncommon ;  see  Fairholt, 
Costume  in  England,  pp.  175,  176 ;  Johnes's  Froissart,  i.  165 ;  Knight's 
Old  England,  i.  225,  ^%,  872.    In  the  allit.  Troy-book,  ed.  Panton  and 
Donaldson,  p.  186, 1.  5728,  the  Greeks  attack  the  Trojans — 
'With  alblastis  also  [thai]  atlet  to  shote, 
With  big  bowes  of  brake  bykrit  full  hard.' 
The  note  to  the  line  gives  three  explanations,  the  first  and  third  of  which  I 
reject  without  hesitation,  but  the  second  is  correct,  viz.  that  the  brake  was 
the  crank  or  handle  which  the  soldier  worked  when  using  the  bow.    The 
old  word  brake  was  a  general  name  for  any  mechanical  contrivance^ 
especially  a  lever,  that  enabled  great  force  to  be  used.    Hence  it  means 
(1)  a  pump-handle ;   (2)  a  flax-dresser's  instrument ;  (3)  a  twitch  for 
horses ;  (4)  a  sort  of  rack,  or  instrument  of  torture  ;  (5)  a  frame  for  con- 
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fining  vicious  horses  when  being  shod,  etc. ;  see  Brake  in  Halliwell.  The 
word  is  Old  Low  German,  and  probably  some  of  the  contrivances  came 
from  the  Netherlands.  Cf.  Du.  braaky  a  brake ;  vlasbraak^  a  flax-dresser*s 
brake.  The  derivation  of  the  sb.  is  ultimately  from  Du.  breken  (O.  Du- 
braken\  to  break  ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  brecan,  Cf.  O.  Du.  brake^  a  fetter  for 
the  neck,  an  instrument  of  torture  ;  and  see  Brake  in  Richardson. 

Lydgate  tells  us,  in  his  Siege  of  Thebes,  part  iii,  that  Tydeus  was  shot 
by  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  city  by  a  bolt  from  a  bow  of  brake.  An 
iron-headed  '  quarrel,'  shot  from  a  bow  of  brake,  was  the  most  fatal  weapon 
known  in  the  olden  times,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  and  even, 
perhaps,  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Brasene  gonnes.  Observe  that  this  mention  of  guns  is  not  in  the  B-teart 
0377)*  Gonne  was  used  of  a  machine  for  casting  stones,  but  here  it 
is  brazen.  In  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  iii.  553  (written  about  1384  ?),  a 
gonne  is  discharged  by  gunpowder.  An  early  mention  of  cannon  is 
in  Barbour's  Bruce,  written  in  1375.  See  my  note  to  The  Bruce,  bk. 
xix.  1. 399. 

294.  Shultrom^  squadron;  also  spelt  shiltruniy  and  by  Barbour 
childronu  or  cheldrame.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  S.  scyld-trumoj  lit.  a 
troop-shield,  and  hence  an  armed  company  or  battalion  of  soldiers.  The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  Barbour's  Bruce  ;  and  see  other  examples  in 
Stratmann,  s.  v.  schild. 

I  may  add  that  Satan  here  expresses  his  belief  that  Christ  was  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  angels.  We  may  impute  this  false  impression  to  his 
fears.    Angels  are  first  mentioned  in  1.  452. 

295.  Mangonel,  3.  large  engine  for  throwing  heavy  stones,  etc.  See  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  various  engines  in  Col.  Yule's  edition  of  Marco 
Polo,  ii.  122. 

296.  Crakes,  hooks ;  especially  such  hooks  as  were  fastened  on  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole,  and  could  be  used  as  grappling-irons,  for  annoying 
assailants,  removing  scaling-ladders,  and  the  like. 

Kalketrappes,  calthrops  or  caltrops ;  defined  by  Webster  as  'an  instru- 
ment with  four  iron  points  [fastened  to  a  ball]  so  disposed  that,  three  of 
them  being  on  the  ground,  the  other  projects  upward.  They  are 
scattered  on  the  ground  where  an  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  pass,  to  impede 
their  progress  by  endangering  the  horse's  feet.'  '  Caltrap  of  yryn,  fote 
hurtynge,  hamusj*  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  59 ;  on  which  see  Mr,  Way's  note. 
See  Calthrop  in  my  Etym.  Dictionary. 

297.  Lucifer  is  here  made  quite  a  different  personage  from  Satan ;  cf. 
Ii«  35 3>  354«  Satan  is  the  Prince  or  Duke  of  Death,  but  Lucifer  is  the 
Prince  of  Hell,  called  in  the  Latin '  inferus  ; '  see  note  to  1. 276  above,  and 
cf.  1.  273.  Cf.  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  1030 ;  Town.  Myst.,  p.  246.  However,  our 
author  has  paid  small  regard  to  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
and  has  put  some  of  the  speeches  into  the  wrong  mouths.  The  reference 
to  Lazarus  in  1. 277  should  not  have  been  made  by  Satan,  but  by  Lucifer ; 
and  in  1.  315  we  have  a  complete  confusion,  because  the  Temptation 
is  there  ascribed,  not  to  Satan,  but  to  Lucifer;  see  note  to  that  line, 
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t)e1ow.  Wyclif  speaks  of  the  *  pride  of  Lucifer  and  cruelte  of  Sathanas  ; ' 
Works,  iii.  296. 

298.  Is  longegOHy  it  is  long  ago  since  I  (first)  knew  him.  For  gon  [c], 
the  B-textlias  ago, 

302.  '  By  right  and  reason^'  See  the  reasoning  bek>w,  in  II.  376-403. 
Cf.  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  246. 

311.  'And  since  we  have  been  seised  (of  them)  for  7000  years*  [c]  ; 
'And  since  I  possessed  (them)  for  700  years'  [b].  The  reading  / seised 
[b]  is  very  awkward ;  but  the  various  readings  are  no  better.  The  best 
emendation  is  the  author's  own,  as  given  in  [c].  The  alteration  from  700 
to  7000  is  an  improvement,  as  coming  nearer  to  the  supposed  length  of  the 
period  Indicated.  The  use  of  the  number  seven  is  merely  to  render  the 
time  rather  indefinite,  according  to  the  author's  practice  elsewhere  ;  see 
the  notes  on  the  indefinite  expression  seven y ere  in  Pass.  v.  82,  p.  56,  and 
vii.  214,  p,  83. 

The  supposed  period  during  which  the  patriarchs  remained  in  hell  was, 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  5500  years.  In  the  Knight  de  la 
Tour,  p.  59,  the  term  is  said  to.be  5000  years.  In  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
p.  105,  the  time  from  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  4604 
years.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  244,  the  term  is  4600  years.  In  the 
Deuelis  Perlament,  1.  324,  Lucifer  says  he  has  dwelt  in  hell  for  more  than 
4000  years  ;  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  51.  So  also 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  54. 

315.  'Because  thou  obtainedst  them  by  guile,  and  didst  break  into  his 
garden.'  Here  the  Temptation  of  man  is  ascribed  to  Lucifer,  which  makes 
much  confusion,  because  in  11.  297,  302,  Lucifer  is  made  the  same  with  the 
Prince  of  Hell ;  see  note  to  1.  297  above.  The  Temptation  should  have 
been  ascribed  to  Satan,  who  is  called  *  the  deouel '  in  1.  327. 

In  the  Deuelis  Perlament  (Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  ed.  Fumivall, 
p.  50),  the  Temptation  of  man  is  ascribed,  as  here,  to  Lucifer ;  but  then 
Satan,  Lucifer,  and  Hell  are  made  into  three  separate  persons. 

318.  By  heore  on^  alone  by  herself;  equivalent  to  the  expression  by 
hir-selue  [b].  The  text  alluded  to  is— *Si  unus  ceciderit,  ab  altero 
f ulcietur ;  uce  soli :  quia  cum  ceciderit,  non  habet  subleuantem  se ; ' 
Eccles.  iv.  10. 

321.  Troiledesiy  didst  deceive,  didst  bewitch.  The  word  is  very  rare  ; 
but  Buiguy  gives  *troillery  truillery  ensorceler,  charmer,  tromper;  de 
Tancien  norois  trolla,  enchanter.'  Though  rare  in  French  or  English,  it 
is  common  enough  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Cf.  Icel.  trylla^  to 
enchant,  charm,  fascinate  ;  Dan.  trylleri^  magic,  etc. ;  all  derived  from  the 
IceL  trolly  Dan.  trold^  a  goblin. 

325.  I  quote  here  Mr.  Wright's  note.  '  Goblin  is  a  name  still  applied  to 
a  devil.  It  belongs  properly  to  a  being  of  the  old  Teutonic  popular 
mythology,  a  hob-goblin,  the  "lubber-fiend"  of  the  poet  [Milton,  Z'^//«?^^], 
and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  German  kobold.  See  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  p.  286.'  Gobelin  occurs  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  shepherds 
in  the  Mystery  of  the  Nativity,  printed  by  M.  Jubinal  in  his  Myst^res 
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In^dits,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.     It  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  devil  in  a  song  of  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  century,  in  Polit.  Songs,  p.  238 — 
'Sathanas  huere  syre  seyde  on  his  sawe, 
Gohelyn  made  is  gemer  of  gromene  mawc.' 
Cf.  note  to  1.  283,  p.  257. 

326.  Hit  makethy  causes  it  to  be  so,  brings  about  this  result  [c].  On 
this  curious  phrase,  see  note  to  Pass.  viii.  28,  p.  96. 

334,  The  words  troiled  [c]  and  trolled  [b]  are  altogether  different.  The 
C-text  means — '  Thus  hath  he  deceived  (me),  and  laboured  continually, 
during  his  lifetime,  like  a  careful  man,  for  these  32  years ; '  where  tydy 
means  orderly,  careful  (lit.  timely),  as  in  Pass.  iv.  478.  The  B-text 
means — '  And  thus  hath  he  rolled  on  (i.  e.  continued)  for  these  32  years ; ' 
where  troll  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  though  it  is  the  same  word  as  when 
we  speak  of  trolling  a  hoop.  *  Tryllyn,  or  trollyn,  volvo; '  Prompt.  Parv. 
The  word  troiled  [c]  has  been  explained  in  the  note  to  1.  321  just  above. 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  reading  trailed  in  this  passage  is  a  mere 
mistake  of  the  scribes,  due  to  the  use  of  troiledest  just  above,  and  a  izi 
better  reading  would  be  to  retain  the  trolled  of  the  B-texL  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  confusion  in  the  B-text,  because  the 
line  containing  troiledest  does  not  appear  there. 

The  *  two  and  thirty  years '  refers  to  the  length  of  Christ's  life. 

(18.  298.)  '  To  warn  Pilate's  wife,  what  manner  of  man  Jesus  was.' 

The  mention  of  Pilate's  wife  in  Matt,  xxvii.  19  easily  led  on  to  the  idea  of 
an  old  legend,  that  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  was  caused  by  a  demon, 
who  endeavoured  to  defer  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  consequent  defeat 
of  Satan.  (This  is  clearly  the  idea  intended  in  the  C-text,  11.  336-339.) 
See  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  pp.  308,  309 ;  York  Plays,  p.  277. 

The  phrase  what  dones  man^  i.  e.  a  man  of  what  make,  is  very  singular 
and  rare.  Here  dones  is  the  pp.  don^  made,  used  as  a  substantive,  and 
even  taking  a  genitive  suffix,  such  as  we  see  in  the  phrase  wh€U  kynnes 
man;  see  the  account  of  kynnes  in  the  note  to  Pass.  xi.  128,  p.  187.  Mr. 
W.  Aldis  Wright  has  kindly  given  me  another  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
word.  In  Heame's  edition  of  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  112,  is  the  line — 
*  He  askede,  wat  God  and  wat  Jiing  Mercurius  was.'  The  Trinity  MS. 
has,  in  this  passage,  the  reading — *  He  axede  what  Idotie  god,'  etc. ;  and 
the  Digby  MS.  has  '  what  manure  god.'  I  have  also  myself  found  two 
more  examples  of  this  word ;  both  in  the  Alexander  fragment,  which  I 
have  called  Alexander  and  Dindimus,  11.  222,  999. 

340.  On  bones  ^de^  went  about  with  its  bones,  i.e.  went  about  alive. 
Cf.  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

344.  This  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and  well  expressed  ;  the  bright  soul 
of  Christ  is  seen  sailing  towards  the  dark  abode  of  the  demons,  with  even 
and  majestic  motion.  Compare  the  appearance  of  Anima  Christi  in  the 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  330.  Mr.  Wright  bids  us  observe  a  similar  excellent 
use  of  the  word  sailing  by  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.,  713. 

348.  (18.  308.)  LesyngeSy  lies ;  translated  by  Lat.  mendada  in  a 
marginal  note  m  MS.  M.    See  next  note. 
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351.  Lowe^  liedst,  didst  lie  [c] ;  cf.  1. 447  below.  *  The  lesynge  was  when 
he  sayde  to  Eue  that  they  shulde  not  dye,  though  they  eate  of  that  fruyte  ; ' 
Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  p.  204.  *  Leesynge,  or  lyynge,  or  gabbynge, 
mendactumj^  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  298 ;  and  see  Way's  note. 

352.  '  In  land  (i.  e.  earth)  and  in  hell '  [c]  ;  '  on  land  and  on  water '  [b]. 
See  John  xii.  31. 

353-361.  A  mere  digression  on  lying,  to  be  considered  as  within  a 
parenthesis,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us.  In  1.  358,  belei\e  means  belie, 
deceive.  In  1.  361,  suynge  my  teme  —  pursuing  my  theme  or  discourse. 
The  text  is  from  Ps.  v.  7  (Vulgate). 

362.  Here  the  account  follows  the  usual  narrative  rather  closely ;  see 
note  to  1.  261.  Compare  also  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  1036 ;  Cov.  Mysteries ; 
The  Deuelis  Perlament  (Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  ed.  Fumivall),  p.  49,  etc. 
Eft,  again,  a  second  time ;  see  1.  272  above. 

367.  Cf.  Castel  of  Love,  ed.  Weymouth,  p.  64 — 

'Helle  3ates  he  al  to-breek, 
And  to-daschte  al  ])e  fendes  ek/  etc. 

368.  '  For  all  that  any  wight  or  gate-warden  could  do.' 

368.  The  Latin  phrases  '  populus  in  tenebris '  and  '  ecce  agnus  dei '  are 
used  because  they  are  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

372.  (18.  324.)  'With  that  light  flew  forth'  [c] ;  cf.  flawen  in  Pass.  iii. 
249.  'He  caught  up  into  His  light'  [b] ;  with  which  cf.  A.  xii.  96,  and 
the  note,  p.  165. 

'  Descendit  ad  infema,  ut  Adam  protoplastum,  et  Patriarchas,  et  Pro- 
phetas,  omnesque  iustos',  qui  pro  originali  peccato  ibidem  detinebantur, 
liberaret ; '  Sermo  de  Symbolo,  cap.  vii. ;  App.  to  S.  August.  Op.  vi.  col. 
Ii94,ed.  Migne. 

374.  *  To  preserve  the  right  (i.  e.  just  claim)  of  us  both '  [c].  On  the 
word  beyerey  see  note  to  L  36  above,  p.  251. 

The  argument  which  follows  is  to  shew  that  the  claim  of  Satan  to  the 
soul  of  man  has  been  satisfied,  and  that  Christ  has  established  a  newer 
and  better  claim.  No  doubt  our  author  has  here  again  followed  Grosteste ; 
see  Castel  of  Love,  ed.  Weymouth,  pp.  51-54.  Also  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  250. 

379.  Hit  tnade^  caused  it,  brought  it  about ;  cf.  1.  326. 

382.  '  Falsely  thou  didst  fetch  there  (i.  e.  thence)  that  which  it  was  my 
part  to  guard '  [c] ;  or^  *  the  thing  that  I  loved '  [b]. 

(iS.  335.)  'Thus  like  a  lizard  (serpent),  with  a  lady's  face.'    The 

words  lizard  and  lady  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve 
was  sometimes  represented  with  short  feet,  like  a  lizard  or  crocodile,  and 
the  face  of  a  young  maiden.  Even  when  the  feet  do  not  appear,  the  face 
is  commonly  retained,  as  in  the  representation  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Salisbury  cathedral.  See  the  woodcut  in  Wright's  Hist,  of  Caricature, 
p.  73.  Compare  the  Chester  Plays,  ed.  Wright,  p.  26 ;  Coventry  Mysteries, 
p.  29 ;  the  allit.  Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton  and  Donaldson,  p.  144, 
L  4451 ;  Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  Group  B,  1. 360,  which  see.    One 
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authority  for  the  notion  is  Peter  Comestor,  who  says,  in  his  Historia 
Libri  Genesis,  that  Satan  '  elegit  quoddam  genus  serpentis  (vt  ait  Beda) 
virgineum  vultum  habens.' 

385.  See  note  to  1.  166  above.    And  cf.  1.  395  below. 

388.  Enye^  any  one ;  ace  case.    See  Exod.  xxi.  24. 

389.  Lyf\%  used  over  and  over  again  by  our  author  to  signify  a  living 
person^  a  man  ;  see  the  Glossary.  In  this  passage  it  is  used  both  in  this 
and  in  the  more  usual  sense ;  so  that,  though  the  text  has  a  puzzling 
appearance,  it  is  easy  enough  to  any  one  fsuniliar  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  The  sense  is — '  So  must  a  (living)  man  lose  his  life,  whenever 
that  (living)  man  has  destroyed  the  life  of  another ;  so  that  life  may  pay 
for  life,  as  the  old  law  demands.' 

392.  Ich  man  to  amenden  htty  I,  in  my  nature  of  Man,  (am  ready)  to 
amend  it.    But  the  B-text  is  better. 

394.  Aquykye^  quicken,  make  alive  again.  Cf. — *  For  to  quykee  in  hem 
the  mynde  and  remembraunce  of  the  biforeseid  thingis;*  Pecock's 
Repressor,  i.  237.  *  Quyknyn,  quykyn,  vegeto^  vivifico; '  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  421. 

£98.  Myne  lige,  my  liege  servants  ;  see  Matt.  v.  17. 

(18.  355.)  'Let  guile  go  against  guile.'    This  helps  to  illustrate 

the  difficult  expression  explained  in  the  note  to  B.  x.  192,  p.  154. 

400.  In  the  Legenda  Aurea,  cap.  liii.  (De  Passione  Domini),  ed.  Grasse, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  229,  we  have — '  quia  sicut  Adam  deceptus  fuit  in  ligno,  ita 
Christus  passus  fuit  in  ligno.  In  quadam  hystQria  GraecDrum  dicitur, 
quod  in  eodem*  The  last  statement  is  very  curious  ;  cf.  note  to  1.  144 
above.    Cf.  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  72. 

404.  Brouky  enjoy ;  lit.  brook.  *  As  I  brew,  so  must  I  needs  drink ;  * 
proverb,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  1614.  In  French, '  Avallez  ce  que  vous 
avez  brass^.'  Cf.  'Suilk  als  |>ai  brued,  now  ha  )>ai  dronken;'  Cursor 
Mundi,  1.  2848. 

*And  who  so  wicked  ale  breweth, 
Ful  ofte  he  mote  the  werse  drinke  ;  *  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  bk.  iii. 

409.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  when  once  apprehended.  Christ  says 
that  His  drink  is  love;  and  this  He  will  drink  (i.  e.  receive)  not  from 
any  deep  source,  nor  from  the  learned  only,  but  from  all  true  Christian 
souls,  which  are  to  Him  as  homely  vessels  containing  it.  The  metaphor 
is  strikingly  original,  characteristic,  and  beautiful.  Lines  408-410  are 
not  in  the  B-text,  and  distinctly  shew  that  the  power  of  the  poet  had 
not  failed  him,  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision  of  his  poem. 

411.  The  alliteration  is  not  apparent  in  [b] ;  but  at  once  appears  in  [c], 
which  shews  that  the  author  pronounced  thirst  as  first  j  just  as  in  the 
phrase  '  afurst  and  afyngred  ; '  Pass.  xvii.  1 5.    See  John  xix.  28. 

412.  *Pymente,  drynke,  pigmentunty  nectary  mellicratum ;^  Prompt. 
Parv,,  p.  399 ;  see  Way's  note ;  also  Halliwell's  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Pimento 
and  the  note  in  The  Babees  Book,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  203. 

Pomade  was,  as  its  name  implies,  made  of  apples,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  cider.    See  Pomade  in  Roquefort,  and  Pomata  in  Ducange.    Our 
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pomatum  was  also  so  called  because  formerly  made  from  apples ;  but 
its  use  is  very  different. 

414.  *  Till  the  vintage  fall  (i.  e.  take  place)  in  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  I  drink  the  right  ripe  must,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  This  is 
an  extension  of  the  idea  commented  on  in  the  note  to  L  409. 

Vendage  answers  to  the  Low  Lat.  vindagiOy  another  form  of  vindemia^ 
whence  the  Fr.  vendange  or  vendenge,  which  see  in  Cotgrave. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  future  scene  of 
the  resurrection  of  mankind,  an  idea  derived  from  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  13.  It 
is  a  name  now  given  to  the  deep  ravine  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  formerly  called  Kidron  or  Cedron.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  art.  Jehoshaphat^  q.  v.  See  Maundeville's  Traveb,  ed.  Halliwell, 
pp.  95>  1 14 ;  Cov.  Mysteries,  p.  393  ;  iClfric's  Homilies,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  441 ; 
Wyclifs  Works,  ii.  405. 

418.  Feondekenesy  fiendkins,  little  fiends  ;  a  coined  word. 

423.  Beo  he,  if  he  be.    See  Ps.  1.  6  (Vulgate). 

425.  Ofter  \an  ones,  more  than  once.  This  expression  looks  at  first 
as  if  the  author  were  speaking  ironically ;  but  our  author  is  always  so 
serious  and  explicit  upon  points  of  law,  of  which  he  shews  a  special 
knowledge,  that  we  must  accept  his  words  literally  as  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  fact  that,  if  hanging  was  improperly  performed,  it  was 
usual  to  respite  the  criminal,  and  the  more  so,  if  the  king  happened  to 
be  near  enough  to  be  applied  to  personally  for  a  pardon.  A  most 
interesting  paper  concerning  cases  of  imperfect  hanging,  entitled '  Hanging 
from  a  historical  and  physiological  point  of  view,'  was  contributed  to  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  June  10,  187 1,  p.  669,  in  which  the  present 
passage  was  cited  and  numerous  illustrations  given.  One  of  these  is  as 
follows.  In  1363,  as  is  related  by  Henry  of  Knighton,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  English  History,  col.  2627  :—*  Walter  Wynkebum  having  been  hanged 
at  Leicester,  after  having  been  taken  down  from  the  gallows  as  a  dead 
man,  was  being  carried  to  the  cemetery  to  be  buried,  but  began  to  revive 
in  the  cart.  To  this  man  King  Edward  [II  I.]  granted  pardon  in  Leicester 
Abbey,  and  gave  him  a  Charter  of  pardon,  thus  saying  in  my  [Knighton's] 
hearing : — Deus  tibi  dedit  uitam,  et  nos  dabimus  tibi  cartam.' 

This  instance  is  most  remarkable,  and  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
very  one  of  which  William  was  thinking.  It  occurred  in  1363,  and,  as 
he  intimates,  the  king  happened  to  be  at  the  very  place  where  the 
execution  took  place,  and  spoke  to  the  criminal  personally. 

Other  remarkable  cases  of  resuscitation  occurred  later,  such  as  that  of 
Anne  Greene,  about  1650 ;  see  Plot's  Natural  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  197 ; 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  3rd  ed.,  17 14,  p.  157  ;  Gent.  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixx. ;  Knight's  Book  of  Table-talk,  1836,  i.  236 ;  Plot's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Stafford- 
shire, p.  292.  Three  persons,  all  tailors,  escaped  from  the  gallows  at  Cork 
between  1755  and  1766 ;  the  Cork  Remembrancer,  by  Edwards,  p.  214* 
The  Scottish  law  permits  but  one  hanging,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret 
Dickinson,  1728  ;  see  The  Newgate  Calendar,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  Compare 
Scott's  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ch.  iii.    The  law  in  England,  however^ 
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seems  to  have  changed  completely  since  the  olden  times,  since  Blackstone 
says  expressly  that  '  if  the  criminal  be  not  thoroughly  killed,  the  officer 
of  the  sheriff  must  hang  him  again.' 

433.  *  If  the  boldest  of  their  sins  be  at  all  dearly  paid  for ; '  i.  e.  if  I  have 
adequately  suffered  for  their  sins.    See  note  to  1. 448. 

435.  As  to  the  Latin  quotation  here,  see  note  to  Pass.  v.  140,  p.  59. 
For  the  next  quotation,  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  i  (Vulgate). 

(18.  390.)   Tilparce  it  hotey  till  the  word  '  Spaie-thou '  command 

it  (to  be  otherwise) ;  i.  e,  till  the  word  parce  be  the  signal  of  their  release, 
//  hole  is  a  similar  phrase  to  it  makej  see  Pass.  viii.  28.  See  Mr.  Wright's 
work  on  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

439.  Blood  here  signifies  kinship,  relationship  ;  or  rather  the  personi- 
fication of  kinship,  i.e.  a  relative;  see  I.  421.  The  sense  is,  that  one 
relative  can  bear  to  see  another  thirsty  or  chilly,  but  will  pity  him  if  be  is 
actually  wounded  and  bleeding. 

Athurst=A.  S.  of^yrsted^  very  thirsty  (Csedmon,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  3, 1.  7). 

Similarly,  acaU  is  probably  an  old  pp.  (of  the  strong  form)  allied  to  tbe 
verb  akelen  (Court  of  Love,  1.  1076),  and  signifies  very  chilled,  extremely 
cold.  Cf.  Icel.  kala^  to  cool,  of  which  the  pp.  is  kalinn.  Three  other 
examples  of  acale  occur  in  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  p.  59, 1. 15 12  ;  Gower, 
Conf.  Amant.,  iii.  296,  303. 

440.  Bote  hym  rewey  without  feeling  pity.    See  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 
444.  NeodeSy  of  necessity.    See  Ps.  cxiii.  2  (Vulgate). 

448.  *  Thou  shalt  bitterly  pay  for  it.'  Cf.  Pass.  xvii.  220.  'Ne  ec  ne 
scule  se  nefre  ufel  don  );et  e  hit  ne  sculen  mid  uuele  bitter  abuggen,' 
nor  yet  shall  ye  ever  do  any  evil  without  bitterly  expiating  it ;  Old  £ng. 
Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  i.  41. 

There  is  a  curious  picture  of  Christ  holding  Death  in  chains  in  P. 
Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  449. 

449.  Astrot  [c] ;  Astaroth  [b]  ;  i.  e.  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte.  Ashtoretb 
was  symbolised  by  the  moon,  but  answers  rather  to  Venus.  See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    See  1.  289,  and  note  to  1.  283. 

462.  Suggested  by  Ps.  xlvii.  5  (xlvi.  6,  Vulgate) — *Ascendit  Deus  in 
iubilo,  et  Dominus  in  uoce  tubae.'  So  in  Old  £ng.  Homilies,  ii.  114,  the 
sentence  '  etiam  in  sono  tubae,  prout  regem  decet,  ascendit '  is  explained 
to  signify  Christ's  reception  into  heaven  at  His  ascension. 

The  Latin  quotation  forms  2  lines,  viz.  the  3rd  and  4th  lines  of  the  4th 
stanza  of  the  hymn  beginning  '  Aeteme  rex  altissime,'  used  in  the  Office 
of  the  Ascension  at  Matins,  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  Cuipat  is  not  used  in 
its  (active)  sense,  but  in  the  (neuter)  Low-Latin  sense  ;  see  *  Culpare^ 
delinquere '  in  Ducange.  Hence  the  lines  mean — *•  The  flesh  sins,  the 
flesh  redeems  from  sin,  the  flesh  reigns  as  God  of  God.' 

454.  One  of  these  lines  is  quoted  by  Matthew  Paris.  The  word 
nebula  is  an  odd  one,  but  stands  the  same  in  all  the  MSS. ;  nuHla 
may  have  been  mtended.  The  idea  is  common,  and  agrees  with  our 
proverbs — '  After  a  storm  comes  a  calm '  (Camden's  Remaines) ;  and 
'After  black  clouds,  clear  weather'  (Heywood's  Proverbs).    So  sdso  in 
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the  Test  of  Love,  book  i.;  ed.  1561,  foL  cclxxxz.  coL  i. ;  Tale  of  Beryn,  ed. 
Fumivall,  L  3955  ;  Tobit  iii.  22  (Vulgate) — a  text  which  is  quoted  and 
translated  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  376.    Cf.  Ovid,  Trist,  ii.  141-150; 
Boethius,  De  Consol.  Philosophiae,  lib.  iii.  met.  i. 
461.  '  But  Love,  if  it  pleased  him,  could  turn  it  to  laughter.' 
467,  468.  The  B-text  means — '  Thou  sayest  true,  said  Righteousness, 
and  reverently  kissed  her  (that  is  to  say)  Peace,  and  Peace  (kissed)  her  ; 
for  ever  and  ever.'    The  MSS.  of  the  B-tezt  all  agree  in  the  reading  hirj 
but  the  reading  heo  of  the  C-text  is  a  very  great  improvement,  and  the 
sentence  then  becomes  simple  enough,  viz. — '  and  reverently  she  kissed 
Peace,  and  Peace  (kissed)  her.'    See  Ps.  bcxxiv.  11  (Vulgate). 
470.  LuUde^  played  the  lute.    See  Ps.  cxxxii.  i  (Vulgate). 

472.  On  the  ringing  of  bells  on  Easter  mom,  see  Rock,  Church  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  251 ;  Wordsworth,  Ecd.  Biography,  i.  617. 

473.  KitUj  mentioned  again  as  the  poet's  wife  in  Pass.  vi.  2 ;  see  also 
Pass.  viii.  304,  and  the  note,  p.  106. 

Calot  was  a  rather  conmion  name ;  and  not  a  very  reputable  one.  See 
CaUot  in  Nares. 

475.  '  Creeping  to  the  cross '  was  an  old  ceremony  of  penance ;  see 
Nares,  S.V.  Cross*  Also  Ratis  Raving,  ed.  Lumby,  note  on  p.  128.  It 
was  most  often  practised  on  Good  Friday ;  see  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ed. 
Morris,  ii.  94, 1.  9  ;  Pecock's  Repressor,  1.267,270 ;  Rock,  Church  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  241 ;  CalfhiU's  Works,  p.  100  (Parker  Society) ;  Parker 
Society's  Index,  s.  v.  Cross;  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  EUis,  i.  153  ; 
etc.  The  extract  from  Pecock  (i.  270)  explains  also  the  allusion  to  kissing 
the  cross.  He  says — '  But  so  it  is,  that  to  the  crosse  on  Good  Fridai  men 
comen  in  loudest  wise,  creeping  on  alle  her  knees,  and  to  this  crosse  in  so 
low3e  and  deuout  maner  they  ofTren,  and  the  feet  of  thilk  cross  thei  in 
deuoutist  maner  kissen.'  The  injunction  in  Ratis  Raving,  1. 2793 — '  Nocht 
our  oft  creip  the  cross  on  kneis '  shews  that  the  penance  was  also  per- 
formed at  other  times. 

478.  The  supposed  power  of  the  cross  over  evil  spirits  is  notorious. 
See  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  160,  169.  A  striking 
example  is  in  Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  v.  sc.  I,  where  the  demon 
Harpax,  at  the  sight  of  a  cross  made  of  flowers,  exclaims — '  Oh  !  I  am 
tortured ! ' 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XXIL    (B.  Pass.  XIX.) 
(The  two  texts  differ  but  slightly  throughout  this  Passus.) 

28.  L  (19. 1.)  Here  ends  the  Ninth  Vision;  see  note  to  1.  5. 

3.  To  be  housled^  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  ;  cf.  11.  394,  397, 476 
below.  According  to  Pass.  xxi.  472,  the  time  indicated  is  Easter  day,  on 
which  this  duty  was  especially  practised.  See  Rock,  Church  of  Our 
Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  169,  where  this  passage  is  quoted.    He  remarks  that 
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pilgrims  were  commonly  houselled  before  setting  ofT  on  their  pilgrimage ; 
and  describes  the  houselling  of  King  Henry  VII.  at  his  coronation.    See 
also  Nares's  Glossary;  note  in  Peacock's  edition  of  Myrk,  p.  69;  and 
note  to  1.  390  below. 
5.  Here  begins  the  Tenth  Vision,  or  the  Vision  of  Grace. 

7.  In  pictures  representing  Christ  after  His  resurrection,  He  is  com- 
monly represented  as  bearing  a  long  but  light  cross,  with  a  banner.  This 
is  called  the  cross  of  the  resurrection.  See  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers, 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  226.    Cf.  1.  14. 

11.  It  is  strange  that  the  B-text  MSS.  nearly  all  agree  in  reading  Or  U 
is.    Clearly,  Other  is  hity  as  in  [c],  is  far  better. 

14.  It  is  clear  from  1.  62  that  our  author,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  supposed  that  the  word  Christ  signified  *  conquerour.'  On  this 
supposed  sense  of  the  word  the  whole  argument  depends.  A  similar 
example  occurs  much  earlier,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  gloss  of  the  Quicunque 
Vulty  where  the  phrase  'Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi^  is  rendered  by 
*drihtnes  ure  hselendes  cingesj*  see  Swainson,  on  the  Nicene  and 
Apostles'  Creeds,  p.  487,  note  i.  And  the  same  appears  even  more 
clearly  in  the  Lindisfame  MS.  containing  the  Northumbrian  version  of 
the  Gospels,  where  the  Latin  christum  is  glossed  by  *  crist  vcl  ¥one 
cynig,'  i.  e.  Christ  or  the  king ;  St.  John  ix.  22.  The  same  supposed 
sense  of  the  word  Christ  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  Chester  Plays,-  ed. 
Wright,  p.  105. 

54.  That  is  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Christ,  by  the*  har- 
rowing of  hell,'  delivered  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  others  from  the 
place  of  torment  by  His  descent  into  it.    See  Pass.  xxi.  451. 

Other  mo,  to  others  besides;  as  in  Pass.  v.  10.  So  also  ten  mo,  ten 
others,  in  L  165  below. 

62.  *  And  that  is  the  meaning  of  "  Christ."'    See  note  to  1. 14. 

75.  Kingesy  the  Three  Kings.  The  Magi  were  called  the  Three  Kings. 
See  the  Aurea  Legenda,  cap.  xiv.,  De  Epiphania  Domini. 

A  long  note  upon  them  will  be  found  in  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  i.  78. 
There  is  a  long  legend  about  them,  in  English  prose,  quoted  from  MS. 
HarL  1704,  appended  to  Wright's  edition  of  the  Chester  Plays,  pp.  266- 
304.  See  also  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  i.  21;  Maundeville's 
Travels,  ed.  HaUiwell,  p.  70 ;  Peter  Comestor's  Historia  Scholastica  ; 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  61 ;  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Magi;  etc. 

Chrysostom  says  that  the  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense  were  mystic 
gifts,  indicating  that  Christ  was  King,  Man,  and  God  ;  our  author  inter- 
prets them  as  signifying  righteousness,  ruth,  and  reason  respectively.  See 
notes  below. 

80.  0/speke,  spakest'of.    See  PhiL  ii.  la 

86.  *The  first  king  came,  offering  Reason,  signified  by  incense.'  Incense 
was  often  considered  as  a  symbol  of  prayer,  and  hence,  according  to 
Chrysostom,  it  indicated  that  Christ  was  God.  As  it  was  used  by  the 
priests,  it  was  by  some  taken  to  refer  to  Christ's  priesthood. 

A  reference  to  the  Old  Kentish  Sermons,  in  An  Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  ed. 
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Morris,  p.  27,  will  show  that  the  preachers  were  accustomed  to  exhort 
their  hearers  to  offer  to  Christ  gold,  and  fiunkincense,  and  myrrh,  as  the 
Magi  did ;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  gave  new  interpretations  to  those 
symbols.  Our  author  has  likewise,  in  his  turn,  attempted  equally  fanciful 
interpretations,  with  small  success.  In  fact,  he  contradicts  himself  flatly ; 
compare  L  86  with  1.  90. 

He  seems  to  mean  this.  They  offered  Christ  incense,  meaning  thereby  a 
submission  to  Him  of  their  reasonable  service,  and  as  expressing  their  belief 
in  the  reasonableness  of  His  authority.  They  offered  gold,  signifying  ( i )  the 
kingly  justice  (observe  that  *  rightwiseness '  translates  the  Lat.  iustitia^ 
Pass.  xxi.  169),  which  was  *  reason's  fellow,'  inasmuch  as  kingly  justice 
and  reasonable  commands  should  always  be  closely  allied,  in  accordance 
with  the  burden  of  our  author's  song  throughout  Pass,  v,  especially  in  11. 
184-186;  and  also  signifying  (2)  lealty,  or  fidelity  in  a  subject.  (Line  90 
is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  due  to  some  confusion  of  mind.)  Lastly, 
they  offered  myrrh,  signifying  pity,  ruth,  or  mercy  in  the  king,  and  mild- 
ness of  speech  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in  the  king.  The  political  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  a  king  should  be  reasonable,  just,  and  mild ;  and  that 
the  subject  should  be  free,  loyal,  and  respectful. 

93.  Myrrh  is  more  commonly  interpreted  in  connection  with  death, 
because  it  was  used  in  embalming  the  dead ;  see  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  11 504, 
where  it  is  interpreted  as  pointing  to  Christ's  mortality  as  a  Man, 
'  Sacred  gifts  of  mystic  meaning : 

Incense  doth  their  God  disclose; 

Gold  the  King  of  Kings  proclaimeth, 

Myrrh  His  sepulchre  fbreshews.' 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  \—^  Earth  has  many 
a  noble  city* 

99.  This  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Robert  Bruce  ;  we  might 
almost  imagine  a  reference  to  him  here. 

134.  Ofdedusy  for  his  deeds,  in  his  deeds  ;  see  i  Sam.  xviii.  7. 

138.  Ccdser,  emperor.  It  occurs  again  in  Pass,  xxiii.  loi,  and  in 
Richard  Redeles,  i.  85. 

146.  Ofburiels,  from  the  sepulchre.  Like  hidels,  metels,  etc.,  buriels  is 
in  the  singular  number,  being  the  A.  S.  byrgels,  a  tomb.  Wyclif  wrongly 
supposed  it  to  be  a  plural,  and  invented  the  false  forms  buriel,  which  he 
uses  in  Mark  vi,  29,  and  biriel,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  60,  etc. ;  see  burets  in 
Stratmann,  and  note  to  Group  G,  1. 186,  in  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 
etc  (Clarendon  Press  edition). 

151.  Alluding  to  the  account  in  Matt  xxviii.  2.  See  Rock,  Church  of 
Our  Fathers,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  253. 

159.  Lyues  and  lokynge,  alive  and  looking  round  Him.  See  1. 175  below, 
and  note  to  Pass.  xi.  57,  p.  134.  The  adverbial  form  lyues  occurs  five  times 
in  Havelok  the  Dane,  U.  509,  1003,  1307,  1919,  2854. 

161.  Cam  hit  out,  it  happened.    See  Luke  xxiv.  46. 

166.  7^I^iai?,  Thaddacus.  Thomas o/yndeyThom?LSoiln^\2^,  SeeWyclifs 
Works,  i.  153,  and  note ;  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  ii.  293,  where  Col.  Yule 
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remarks  that  *  the  tradition  of  Thomas's  preaching  in  India  is  very  old, 
so  old  that  it  is,  probably,  in  its  simple  form  true.'  St  Jerome  accepts  the 
tradition  ;  Sd.  Hieron.  Epist.  lix.  ad  Marcellam,  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  '  The  little 
town  where  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  lay  was  Mailapfir,  the  name  of  which 
is  still  applied  to  a  suburb  of  Madras  about  three  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Fort  Geoige ; '  note  in  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  ii.  292.  It  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  community  called  '  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas '  at  this 
very  day,  and  that  the  tradition  is  well  known  at  Madras.  See  also 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Thomas,    And  see  John  xx.  28,  29. 

183.  Here,  and  in  1.  70\^ peers  means  St  Peter.  In  L  188  it  means 
St.  Peter's  successors,  the  bishops  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  Pope. 

186,  187.  'Provided  that  they  should  come,  and  acknowledge,  in  a 
satis^ctory  manner,  their  trust  in  the  pardon  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  which 
contains  the  words — "pay  what  thou  owest.*"  Kneweliched^  should 
acknowledge,  is  the  past  tense  subjunctive;  the  B-text  has  the  present 
tense.  To  pay e  means  'so  as  to  please  God ; '  cf.  topqye  as  used  in  Pass. 
viii.  189,  192.  Peers  pardon  the  plouhman  means  *the  pardon  of  Piers 
the  Plowman,'  just  as  peers  bem  the  plouhman  means  '  the  bam  of  Piers 
the  Plowman '  in  1. 360  and  in  Pass,  xxiii.  tj.  This  idiom  has  been  already 
explained ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xvi.  131,  p.  195  ;  but  has  been  singularly 
misunderstood  by  Dean  Milman,  in  the  useful  summary  of  ^  Piers  the  Plow- 
man '  in  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity. 

By  the  words  *  redde  quod  debes '  our  author  expresses  his  belief  that  a 
pardon  is  of  none  effect  unless  the  culprit  does  what  he  can  to  make 
restitution ;  cf.  Pass.  vii.  316,  322 ;  and  see  1.  193  below.  Lines  i86»  187 
recur  below,  slightly  varied ;  see  11.  391,  392. 

201.  ParaclttuSf  Paraclete,  Comforter ;  see  Acts  ii.  1-4. 

204.  Waggede  consciencey  nudged  Conscience ;  gave  him  a  hint  that  he 
should  explain  it  to  me.    See  1. 207. 

210.  Veniy  etc.  The  first  line  of  the  hymn  at  vespers,  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  mentioned  in  our  Prayer-book  still,  in  the  rubrics  to  the 
Ordering  of  Priests  and  the  Consecration  of  Bishops.  See  Rock,  Church  of 
Our  Fathers,  iii.  pt  2,  p.  256. 

213.  Here  Grace  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Piers  the  Plowman  is  still 
Christ ;  the  latter  title  not  being  used  of  Christ's  deputed  successors  till 
1.  258  below,  though  the  name  of  peers  has  been  once  so  used  above,  m 
1.  188.    See  note  to  1.  183. 

216.  Hus  [c]  is  used  indefinitely,  like  our  'one's ;'  but  the  reading  her 
[b]  is  certainly  simpler.  Owi,  knows  how  to  control,  has  full  possession 
of.  The  alteration  shews  this  to  be  the  right  reading,  but  it  is  a  very 
forced  expression,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  most  of  the  scribes  turned 
it  into  han  [b,  footnote].  Thus  the  line  means : — '  To  creatures  of  every 
kind,  if  one  knows  how  to  use  one's  five  wits '  [c]  ;  or—^  To  creatures  of 
every  kind,  that  possess  their  five  wits'  [b].  On  five  wits^  see  note  to  Pass, 
ii.  15,  p.  21. 

227.  To  gye  with  hymselfy  to  guide  himself  with,  to  rule  his  conduct  by. 
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This  (to  us)  odd  position  of  with  is  the  usual  fourteenth*century  idiom. 
See  note  to  Pass.  i.  133,  p.  14. 

229.  See  i  Cor.  xii.  4.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  sometimes 
reckoned  as  being  seven  in  number.  Our  author,  however,  simply 
enumerates  different  professions  and  handicrafts. 
235.  '  To  gain  their  livelihood  by  selling  and  buying.' 
238.  To  coke^  to  put  hay  into  cocks  ;  see  note  to  Pass.  vi.  13,  p.  6t.  The 
present  passage  helps  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  is  here  said 
to  be  an  operation  connected  with  tillage.  The  B-text  reads  dyche^  to 
ditch. 

247.  If  the  context  be  carefully  considered,  I  think  it  plain  that  our 
author  is  here  commending  that  stem  and  rough  mode  of  redressing 
justice  which  is  sometimes  practised  by  honest  men  in  violent  times,  to  the 
sudden  confusion  of  oppressors  who  have  made  themselves  intolerable. 
Thus  '  foleuyles  lawes '  are  laws  of  the  character  of  Lynch  laws,  and  were 
(similarly)  so  named,  I  presume,  from  some  now  forgotten  worthy,  who 
used  to  take  a  short  course  with  men  convicted  of  oppression  or  knavery. 
The  "910(1^  foleuyles  (also  s'^Xi  foleviles,foluyles)  can  hardly  be  other  than 
a  proper  name,  spelt  (as  usual  in  MSS.)  with  a  small  letter.  We  should 
now  spell  such  a  name  Folville  or  Fouville.  This  seems  to  me  the  most 
likely  solution.  If  the  reader  is  pleased  to  take  Folville  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  it  will  then  mean '  silly  town,'  and  the  name  may  have  been  fictitious. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  there  is  a  description  of  a 
'  false  town '  with  very  peculiar  laws.  But  whatever  solution  be  chosen, 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  sufficiently  clear. 

(19.  247.)  It  is  aknost  a  pity  that  the  author  left  out  this  line  in 

revision.    The  miller  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  chimney-sweep's  calling 
is  as  irreproachable  (morally)  as  his  own. 

260.  ProweTy  purveyor,  provider  of  necessaries.  The  word  occurs  in 
Pecock's  Repressor,  p.  467,  and  is  explained  to  mean  '  purueier,'  p.  468. 
Mr.  Wright's  Glossary  wrongly  has — *  Prowor^  a  priest ; '  which  is  copied 
into  Halliwell's  Dictionary.  Roquefort  is,  I  think,  quite  wrong  also.  In 
fact,  we  have  in  prowor  only  another  form  of  purveyoTy  without  any 
difference  in  the  sense ;  the  interpretation  '  purveyor '  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  context  requires,  and  has  the  express  authority  of  Pecock. 

262.  In  the  History  of  Hawsted,  by  Sir  J.  Cullum,  2nd  ed.,  p.  216,  we 
are  told  that,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  14th  century,  oxen  were  as  much  used  as 
horses ;  and,  in  ploughing  heavy  land,  would  go  forward  where  horses 
would  stop. 

The  oxen  here  signify  the  Four  Evangelists.'  The  idea  was  easily 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  is  commonly  symbolised  by  an  ox. 

267.  Stottesy  bullocks.  This  sense  best  suits  the  context.  It  is  some- 
times disputed  whether  slot  means  a  bullock  or  a  stallion  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  has  both  meanings ;  indeed,  it  has  a  third  meaning,  since  it  also 
represents  our  modem  stoat.  The  sense  of  bullock  is  still  preserved  in  the 
North,  though  the  term  is  also  applied  to  an  old  ox ;  see  Atkinson's  Cleve- 
land Glossary.    Cf.  *  Stotte,  boveauj*  Palsgrave.  *  Aythor  cow  or  stott; ' 
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Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  112.  Icel.  j/i^/r,  a  bull ;  Swed.  siuty  a  bullock; 
Dan.  study  an  ox,  a  bullock.  The  sense  of  stallion  or  young  horse  is 
equally  certain  ;  we  have  Chaucer's  Reve  mounted  on  a  *ful  good  stot  ;* 
Prol.  1.  617.  *Stot,  hors,  caballus;^  Prompt  Parv.  * StottuSy  equus 
admissarius  ; '  Ducange.  Ger.  stute^  a  mare  ;  stuterdy  a  stud  of  horses. 
Cf.  our  study  and  Dan.  stodhesty  a  stallion ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stuoty  stuaty  a  stud 
of  brood-horses.  The  connection  between  stoat  and  the  two  senses  of  stot 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
to  be  connected  with  breeding. 

268.  *  All  that  his  oxen  ploughed,  they  (were)  to  harrow  afterwards.' 

269.  This  refers  to  the  four  chief  Latin- fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  3rd  ed.,  p.  281. 

272.  Hand'Wkyley  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Stratmann  gives  four 
examples,  to  which  I  add — *  Herkinys  now  a  hondqwile  of  a  hegh  cas  ;' 
allit.  Troy-book,  ed.  Panton  and  Ddnaldson,  1.  7346.  In  this  line, 
harowede  (lit.  harrowed)  means  went  every  commented  upon. 

273.  Eythes  [c]  has  the  same  sense  as  karwes  [b],  viz.  harrows.  The 
word  is  rare,  but  easily  accounted  for,  as  it  is  the  A.  S.  eg^y  a  rake, 
a  harrow,  cognate  with  the  O.  H.  Ger.  agidey  egtduy  ektthay  Mod.  Ger.  egge, 
a  harrow. 

The  two  harrows  symbolise  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

274.  Cardinaies  wr/i/«, cardinal  (or  chief)  virtues.  On  the  construction, 
see  note  to  Pass.  x.  342,  p.  130.    On  the  Four  Virtues,  see  note  to  Pass.  i. 

131,  p.  13. 

279.  SteUy  a  handle;  cf.  Chaucer,  C.  T.  Group  A.  3785.  'Steal,  s.  the 
steal  of  any  thing,  i.e.  manubrium,  the  handle;  or  pediculus,  the 
foot-stalk  ; '  Ray's  South  and  East-Country  Words.  The  line  means — 
*  and  taught  men  to  buy  a  ladle  with  a  long  handle.'  ^  See  next  note. 

280.  Casty  short  for  castethy  i.  e.  intends.  Keley  to  cool  [c]  ;  kepey  to  pay 
heed  to  [b].  This  line  throws  some  light  on  the  expression  to  *  keel  the 
pot,'  in  the  Song  at  the  end  of  Love's  Labour 's  Lost.  The  remarks  in 
Nares  and  Halliwell  are  just,  that  the  word  simply  means  to  cooly  or  keep 
cooly  and  not  to  scum.  In  Glossary  B.  i,  published  by  the  £ng.  Dialect 
Society,  we  have — ^ Keely  to  keep  the  pot  from  boiling  over;  North 
of  England.'  The  operation  really  intended  is  that  the  cook  shall  watch  the 
pot,  and  gently  stir  it  when  it  seems  likely  to  boil  over.  The  watching  is 
denoted  by  kepe  [b] ;  the  gentle  stirring  by  kele  [c].  The  latter  is  merely 
the  A.  S.  cdlany  to  cool,  and  is  rather  common  ;  see  kelen  in  Stratmann,  and 
note— *Kelyn,  or  make  coldly  frigef ado  j^  Prompt.  Parv.  Hence  the 
reference  to  Prudence  in  IL  279,  280  means — ^  And  taught  men  to  buy  a 
ladle  with  a  long  handle,  whoever  intends  to  stir  (or  watch)  a  pot,  and  to 
preserve  the  fat  that  floats  on  the  top.'  The  illustration  from  Marston, 
given  by  Nares,  is  very  much  to  the  point : — *  Faith,  Doricus,  thy  brain 
boils  ;  keel  it,  keel  it,  or  all  the  fat's  in  the  fire.' 

288.  Maister  lohan,  master  John.  Merely  a  contemptuous  name  for  a 
cook ;  much  as  we  might  now  say  '  Mister  Jack.' 
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294,  Of  abydyngy  in  sufferance,  in  patience  [c] ;  and  abydynge,  and 
patient  [b]. 

297.  Quoted  from  Dionysius  Cato,  Distich.,  ii.  14 — 

'Esto  animo  forti,  quum  sis  damnatus  inique. 
Nemo  diu  gaudet,  qui  iudice  uincit  iniquo.' 
Another  reading  is/orti  animoy  as  in  the  text. 

305.  Andy  if  [c] ;  3^  if  [b].  '  If  the  king  happen  to  be  in  any  respect 
guilty' [c]. 

307.  Domesmany  judge ;  lit.  man  of  doom.  Chaucer  translates  censor 
in  Boethius,  lib.  ii.  met.  6,  by  this  word,  saying  of  Nero— ^  he  was  so 
hard-herted  that  he  mpte  ben  domesman  or  luge  of  hiredede  beaute  ;*  ed. 
Morris,  p.  55. 

314.  Skelton  has  'crokyd  as  a  camokej^  ed.  Dyce,  i.  117 ;  where  a 
cammock  means  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  a  bent  stick,  from  the  Celtic 
(Welsh  and  Gaelic)  cam^  crooked ;  so  also  in  Lily's  Euphues,  ed.  Arber, 
p.  408.  But  in  the  present  passage  the  cammock  is  the  troublesome  weed 
called  the  rest-harrow  (short  for  arrest-harrow) y  or  Ononis  arvensisj  called 
the  cammocky  doubtless,  from  its  crooked  and  tough  roots.  Cotgrave  has 
— *  Arreste-bceufy  the  herb  Rest-harrow,  petty  whinne,  grand-fune.  Cam- 
mocked 

317.  '  Harrow  all  such  as  have  natural  ability  by  means  of  the  counsel 
of  these  Doctors  (of  the  church),  and  cultivate  (in  them)  the  cardinal 
virtues  according  to  their  teaching.' 

320.  *To  stow  thy  com  in.'  Comes  is  often  used  to  signify  com 
in  Middle-English.  It  occurs,  for  example,  in  Chaucer's  account  of 
Samson  in  The  Monkes  Tale  ;  in  Spec,  of  English,  pt.  ii.,  ed.  Morris  and 
Skeat,  p.  70, 1.  39 ;  and  in  Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  329,  where  it  is 
misprinted  corves, 

324.  That . . .  onpeynede  «  on  whiche . .  .peynedey  i.  e.  on  which  Christ 
suffered  pain.  The  form  pyned  [b]  is  perhaps  better,  being  the  older 
English  word. 

330.  The  house  of  Unity  denotes  Holy  Church.  Compare—* )«  |)ridde 
onhede  [one-hoody  unity]  is  of  );e  chirche,  and  of  her  partis,  oon  in  God  ; ' 
Wyclif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  i.  403. 

335.  Here  peers  (Piers)  is  at  last  completely  transferred  from  its 
reference  to  Christ,  so  as  to  mean  His  faithful  pastors  and  teachers. 
Grace  (i.  e.  the  Holy  Ghost)  accompanies  these  wherever  they  go,  in  order 
Uo  till  truth,'  i.  e.  to  spread  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 

337.  Cf.  Pass.  ix.  1 12.  The  description  of  Pride's  attack  upon  the  church 
is  more  fully  given  in  Pass,  xxiii.  70.    See  note  to  Pass,  xxiii.  69. 

340.  Rotes  [c]  and  mores  [b]  have  the  same  sense,  viz.  roots.  See  note 
to  Pass,  xviii.  21,  p.  224. 

341.  Sourquidoursy  proud  or  arrogant  men  [c]  ;  surquidouSy  an  arrogant 
man,  but  used  as  a  proper  name  [b].  Surquidours  would  answer  to  a 
French  form  sorcuideursy  and  surquidous  to  sorctddeuxy  both  from  the  Old 
Fr.  sorcuidery  to  presume,  to  be  arrogant,  to  think  too  much  of  oneself;  from 
Lat  super-cogitare^ 
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343.  To-camen^  approached  [c]  ;  two  come,  two  came  [b].  The  change 
fxxHn  two  come  was  coade  necessary  by  the  changes  in  the  two  precedmg 
lines. 

360.  '  Let  us  pray  that  there  might  be  peace  in  Piers  the  Plowman's 
bam/  i.  e.  in  the  church.    And  see  note  to  L  187  above. 

366.  'That  Holy  Church  might  stand  in  Holiness,  as  if  it  were  a 
peel,'  i.  e.  a  fort  [c]  ;  <v,  *  that  Holy  Church  might  stand  in  Unity,* 
etc.  [b].  Holy  Church  (or  Unity)  is  here  represented  as  being  a  castle. 
Holiness  (see  L  382)  is  the  moat  that  protects  it,  the  water  that  fills 
the  moat  being  derived  from  the  tears  of  penitents.  The  Christians 
dig  a  deep  ditch  round  Holy  Church  or  Unity,  so  that  the  structure 
is  plainly  seen  to  resemble  a  pile^  i.  e.  a  fort.  Pile  is  the  Lat.  piloj 
a  pillar,  dam,  or  pier.  *  Pyle,  of  a  bryggys  fote,  or  other  byggynge  [i.  e. 
building],  pila;  *  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  398.  *  Pere,  or  pyle  of  a  brygge  tx 
other  fundament,/f7ay '  id.  p.  394.  Cf. '  saxea  pila '  in  iCneid,  ix.  71 1.  But 
in  this  passage  it  seems  to  mean  *  fort,'  like  the  North  of  England  fee/. 

380.  Egrelichy  bitterly,  rather  than  quickly.  Such  is  the  usual  old 
sense,  as  when  we  find  'esill  [i.e.  vinegar]  strong  and  egre*  in  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  L  147.     See  Eager  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

^emynge  [c]  «  emynge  [b],  i.  e.  running ;  from  A.  S.  ge-yman  or yman^ 
to  run. 

390.  The  author  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  (at  p.  412)  recommends  that  the 
laity  should  not  receive  the  Holy  Communion  oftener  than  15  times  in  a 
year  at  the  most.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  seems 
to  have  communicated  thrice  in  the  year,  on  Easter-day,  All  Saints'-day, 
and  Christmas-day ;  see  the  Layfolk's  Mass-book,  ed.  Simmons,  p.  239. 
Chaucer  says  once  a  year  at  least — '  and  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  leste  wey 
it  is  lawful  to  be  houseled,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  alle  thinges  in  the  erthe 
renoulen  *  \renew  themselves] ;  Pers.  Tale,  at  the  end  of  Remedium 
Luxuriae.  Robert  of  Brunne  says  the  same,  Handl.  Synne,  11.  10298- 
10301. 

391,  392.  'Or  as  often  they  should  have  need,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
had  (duly)  paid  according  to  the  pardon  of  Piers  the  Plowman  (which 
expresses  the  condition), —  "  pay  what  thou  owest." '  See  note  to  1.  187; 
and  cf.  11.  193,  259. 

395.  'Such  (said  Conscience)  is  my  counsel,  and  such  is  also  the 
counsel  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues.'    Cf.  Matt.  vi.  12. 
398.  Bawe^  an  interjection  of  contempt ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xiii.  74. 

402.  Thicke  ale;  see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  226,  p.  84. 

403.  Hacke^  to  hoe,  to  grub  about,  to  toil.  This  is,  of  course,  spoken 
contemptuously,  and  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  allegory, 
in  which  Holiness  has  been  described  as  the  ditch  or  moat  which  protects 
the  castle  of  Unity  or  Holy  Church ;  see  11.  376,  382.  The  word  is 
expressive,  and  well  chosen ;  cf.  Dan.  kakkey  Swed.  hacka^  a  hoe ;  and 
cf.  ^Hacky  a  strong  pick-axe,  or  hoe,'  H  alii  well ;  also  ^Hack,  to  stammer; 
to  cough  faintly  and  frequently ;  to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably ; 
to  chop  with  a  knife  ;  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  after  ploughing ; '  id. 
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Mr.  Wright  has  rather  missed  the  figure  intended,  and  explains  it  by 
*  to  follow,  or  run  after ;  to  cut  along  after,'  where  the  *  cut  aJong '  is  not 
an  explanation,  but  a  misleading  play  upon  words,  introducing  an 
unauthorised  guess.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  copied  this  in  his  Dictionary, 
s.  V.  Hakkey  but  minus  the  'cut  along.' 

408.  IVorsi  thaw  [c],  or  worstow  [b],  thou  shalt  be.  Here  worst  is 
for  worthest,  from  the  verb  worthen,  to  become. 

412.  CurcUourey  curate.  *  Rector,  vicar,  every  one  having  cure  of  souls, 
was  a  "  curate  "  once.  Thus  "  bishops  and  curates "  in  the  Liturgy  ;  * 
Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  57  ;  which  see  for  examples. 

419.  Wordsworth  (Eccl.  Biography,  4th  ed.,  i.  569,  570)  cites  these 
lines  in  illustration  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  words,  aimed  at  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio: — 'It  was  never  merry  in  Englande  while  we  had  any 
cardinalls  amongst  us.' 

424.  Auenoufiy  Avignon ;  the  place  where  the  pope's  court  was.  Avignon, 
in  the  S.E.  of  France,  was  'ceded  by  Philip  III.  to  the  pope  in  1273. 
The  papal  seat  was  removed  by  Clement  V.  to  Avignon  in  1309.  In 
1348  Clement  VI.  purchased  the  sovereignty  from  Jane,  countess  of 
Provence  and  queen  of  Naples.  In  1408,  the  French,  wearied  of  the 
schism,  expelled  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Avignon  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  papacy;'  Haydn's  Diet,  of  Dates.  'With  the  English  court  these 
Popes  of  Avignon  were  deservedly  unpopular;  they  were  governed  by 
French  influence,  and  often  thwarted,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  designs 
of  England  against  France ; '  Massingberd's  Hist  of  Eng.  Reform.,  p.  49. 
See  also  the  note  to  1.  430. 

The  Jews  were  no  doubt  very  useful  in  finding  money  for  the  popes 
at  Avignon;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Clement  VI.  (a.d.  1342-1352) 
forbad  any  persecution  of  the  Jews  there ;  Hist,  of  Prices  and  Agric.  in 
England,  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  i.  297. 

The  expression — 'with  the  holy  thou  shalt  be  holy'  (Ps.  xvii.  26, 
Vulgate,  xviii.  26,  A.  V.),  is  of  course  ironical ;  and  refers  to  an  implied 
association  of  the  cardinals  with  the  Jews. 

425.  '  To  keep  the  relics.'  The  cardinals  always  bore  the  title  of  some 
church  within  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  all  the  churches  contained  relics. 
See  Engl.  Cyclop.,  art.  Cardinals j  and  The  Stations  of  Rome,  ed.  Fur- 
nivall  (E.  E.  T.  S.). 

427.  In  [c]  Andmt^xk^  ifj  but  in  [b]  it  means  and.  Hence  the  sense 
is— 'If  Grace,  that  thou  sayst  so  much  about,  were  the  guide  of  all 
clerks '  [c] ;  ^r,  'And  Grace,  that  thou  sayst  so  much  about,  should  be 
the  guide  of  all  clerks '  [b].  Respecting  Conscience  at  the  king's  court, 
see  Pass.  iv.  156,  etc. 

430.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  our  author  any  very  clear  allusion  to  the 
famous  schism  of  the  popes  in  1378,  and  perhaps  he  was  intentionally 
rather  cautious  upon  that  subject ;  unlike  Wyclif,  who  was  glad  to  spealc 
of  it.  Still  there  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  it  here,  and  in  11. 446,  447  [b.  19. 
441,  442]  below.  '  Imperjfe.ct  is  the  pope,  who  ought  to  assist  all  people, 
VOL.  n.  T 
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and  pays  [^r  sends  oiit>  ^  them  who  slay  snch  as  he  oaght  to  save.'  See 
note  to  L  447. 

431.  Soudethy  pays  [c];  sendeth,  sends  out  [h].  The  change  is  curious ; 
MS.  M.  has  sowdeih.  The  verb  souden  is  formed  from  the  sb.  soud,  pay, 
as  'in  sowdy'  i.e.  in  pay,  Mandeville's  Travels,  p.  155;  quoted  in  Halliwell 
to  illustrate  '  Soudesy  wages.'  Cotgrave  has — *'  Souldy  sotildiers'  lendings, 
intertainment,  or  pay;  an  old  word.'  Ducange  has — ^ SoUdare  (i) 
confirmare,  asserere;  (2)  fiimaiis,  mnnire;  (3)  stipendium  piaebere.' 
Thus  the  Low  Lat  soUdare  answers  both  to  the  verb  souden  in  the  text, 
and  to  the  £ng.  selder^  to  fasten,  in  which  the  /  is  dropped  in  ordinary 
pronunciation.  And  we  may  note  a  similar  dropping  of  the  /  in  the 
derived  word  sowdearsy  i.e.  hirelings, soldiers  (see  Sowdears  in  Halliwell), 
and  in  the  common  pronunciation,  soccers,  oi  the  same  word.  See  also 
note  to  L  447. 

432.  Welworlkej  see  note  to  Pass.  xiv.  i.  Porsueth^  fdlows,  imitates. 
See  Matt.  v.  45. 

434.  Senty  short  for  sendethy  sends ;  the  present  tense. 

436.  Here  Piers  the  Plowman  is  completely  identified  with  the  agricul^ 
turist,  with  sole  reference  to  ordinary  agricultural  work,  as  in  Pass.  ix. 
I12-121.  Cf.  Gasooigne's  Steel  Glas»  IL  1017-1050  ;  in  Spec.  (^  English, 
1394-1579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  320. 

443.  Suffrethy  bears  with ;  as  when  we  say  of  God,  that  He  is '  l<x^- 
suffering^ 

447.  Fyndethy  provides   with   necessaries,  provides   for ;    not    very 
<  different  in  sense  from  saudethy  pays,  in  1.  431 ;  see  the  Glossary.    It 

is  not  clear  Whether  the  allusion  is  to  the  crusades  which  the  popes 
encouraged,  or  to  the  blood  shed  in  the  war  which  took  place  between 
the  partisans  of  pope  and  anti-pope.  If  the  latter,  the  B-text  (a.  D.  1377) 
can  hardly  have  been  completed  till  the  end  of  1378.  The  English  took 
the  side  of  Urban  VI.,  the  pope  of  Rome,  as  against  Clement  VII.,  the 
anti-pope  of  Avignon. 

I  find  two  passages  in  Wyclif  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  pope 
as  an  encourager  of  war  ;  see  his  Works,  iiL  140,  330. 

448.  Luky  St.  Luke.  St.  Luke  '  bears  witness '  by  quoting  the  words 
of  the  'old  law.'  Non  occides  occurs  in  Luke  xviii.  20  (Vulgate),  and  in 
Exod.  XX.  13.    And  see  Heb.  x.  30. 

455.  But  hit  souney  unless  it  tend  [c] ;  But  if  \ei  seiye,  unfess  they 
should  see  [b]  ;  where  sei^e  is  the  past  tense  subjunctive.  The  alteration  is 
very  striking.  It  looks  as  if  our  author  had  (before  revising  his  poem) 
become  acquainted  with  Chaucer's  Prologue — '  Sownynge  alway  thencrees 
of  his  winninge ; '  1.  275.  In  fact,  he  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise, 
as  his  C-text  was  not  written  till  a.d.  1393  at  the  earliest. 

456.  '  Of  g^ile  and  of  lying  they  make  no  account ; '  i.  e.  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  deceive, 

465.  (19.  460.)  Whitaker  remarks — 'These  Reeve-Rolls,  of  which  I 
have  seen  some,  little  later  than  our  author*s  time,  consisted,  for  one 
year,  of  several  sheets  stitched  together,  and  contained  very  curious  and 
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minute  details  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  these  officers.  There 
was  more  order  and  exactness  in  the  economy  of  our  old  nobility  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.' 

466.  'And  with  the  spirit  of  Strength  I  fetch  it,  whether  the  reeve 
likes  it,  or  not '  [c] ;  <v, '  I  will  fetch  it '  [b].  Compare  Rob.  of  Brunne, 
Handl.  Synne,  L  4416. 

467.  By  kus  croune^  with  reference  to  his  crown.  See  note  (on  by) 
to  Pass.  i.  78,  p.  II. 

471.  Hastelokest^  most  hastily,  soonest ;  cf.  wtsloker,  more  certainly, 
more  carefully,  B.  xiii.  343.  Cf.  the  form  hardy lokery  C.  17.  103.  The 
suffix  'loker  (for  -Uker)  answers  to  the  modem  suffix  -iter, 

473.  Youre  aire  hefdj  the  head  of  you  all.  Youre  aire  hele,  the  health 
(or  safety)  of  you  alL     In  1.  390  above,  kele  signifies  salvation. 

481.  *  Then  (I  grant)  that  thou  mayest  have  what  thou  askest  for,  as 
the  law  requires,'  [c];  *Thou  mayest  take  in  reason,'  etc.  [b].  The 
change  is  very  significant ;  the  king  is  no  longer  to  take^  but  to  ask  for 
what  he  wants.    Richard  II.  was  rapidly  falling  into  disgrace. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  Latin  quotation  is  taken.  It  looks  like  a 
maxim  which  William  had  picked  up  in  the  law-courts  at  Westminster. 

482.  Haddefer  honty  had  far  (to  go  to  get)  home. 

483.  As  tne  mette^  as  I  dreamed.  Here  ends  the  Tenth  Vision,  or  the 
Vision  of  Grace. 


NOTES  TO  C.  PASSUS  XXIII.    (B.  Pass.  XX.) 

28.  2.  Elynge^  sad,  solitary ;  see  note  to  Pass.  i.  204,  p.  18.    And  see 

I.  39  below. 

4.  'And  I  met  with  Need.'  The  poet  more  than  once  thus  describes 
himself  as  meeting  with  allegorical  personages  during  his  waking  moments. 
Thus,  in  Pass.  vi.  6,  he  meets  with  Reason.  The  last  Vision  does  not 
really  begin  till  1.  51  below.    See  note  to  1.  51. 

7.  '  That  you  took  (things)  to  live  upon,  for  your  food  and  clothing.' 

10.  Alluding  to  the  proverb—'  Necessitas  non  habet  legem.'  See  note 
to  Pass.  xiv.  45,  p.  174. 

11.  The  three  necessary  things  are  meat,  drink,  and  clothing ;  see  note  to 
Pass.  ii.  20,  p.  21.    See  a  curious  passage  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

II.  6717-6760,  on  the  conditions  which  render  begging  allowable. 

12.  '  That  is,  (firstly)  meat,  when  people  refuse  to  give  it  him  because 
he  possesses  no  money.' 

14.  Andy  if.    Cacciuy  take  [c]  ;  caughte^  were  to  take  [b]. 

21.  For  the  counsel  of  Conscience,  see  Pass.  xxii.  383-397.  For  the 
Cardinal  Virtues,  see  Pass.  xxii.  274-310. 

22.  '  Provided  that  he  follow  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  Moderation.' 

34.  See  Pass.  xii.  304,  and  the  note,  p.  165. 

35.  'Next  him  is  Need.'  That  is,  the  highest  virtue  is  that  of 
Temperance  or  Moderation,  and  the  next  thing  that  controls  a  man's 
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actions  is  Necessity,  which  is  subordinate  to  Temperance,  but  to  no 
other  Virtue. 

37.  *  For  Need  makes  needy  men  humble,  on  account  of  their  wants.' 

43.  '  On  the  cross  itself.'  A  singular  mistake ;  the  saying  belongs  to 
a  much  earlier  period  of  our  Lord's  life. 

46.  'Whereas  Necessity  has  so  seized  me  that  I  must  needs  stay/  etc. 

49.  Wilfulliche^  willingly,  by  choice.  The  usual  old  sense  of  wilful 
is  voluntary.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  remarkably  shewn  in  Batman 
vppon  Bartholom^,  lib.  7,  cap.  13: — *  A  Cramp  is  a  violent  shrinking  of 
sinewes,  taking  aweye  and  hindering  wilfull  moouing,'  i.  e.  voluntary 
motion.  See  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  s.  v.  Wilful;  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary, S.V.  Wilfully;  etc 

60.  See  Pass.  xi.  193,  194. 

61.  Here  begins  the  Eleventh  (and  last)  Vision,  or  the  Vision  of 
Antichrist 

63.  Antecristy  Antichrist.  '  It  is  not  improbable  that  Langland  here 
had  his  eye  on  the  old  French  Roman  d'Anteckrist,  a  poem  written  by 
Huon  de  Meri,  about  the  year  1228.  The  author  of  this  piece  supposes 
that  Antichrist  is  on  earth,  that  he  visits  every  profession  and  order  of 
life,  and  finds  numerous  partisans.  The  Vices  arrange  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Antichrist,  and  the  Virtues  under  that  of  Christ  These 
two  armies  at  length  come  to  an  engagement,  and  the  battle  ends  to  the 

honour  of  the  Virtues,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Vices The  title 

of  Huon  de  Meri's  poem  deserves  notice.    It  is  \Le\  Tumoyement  de 

TAntechrist The  author  appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  St.  Germain 

des  Pres,  near  Paris.  This  allegory  is  much  like  that  which  we  find  in 
the  old  dramatic  Moralities.  The  theology  of  the  middle  ages  abounded 
with  conjectures  and  controversies  concerning  Antichrist,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  was  commonly  believed  to  be  the  Roman  pontiff.  See  this 
topic  discussed  with  singular  penetration  and  perspicuity  by  Dr.  Hurd, 
in  Twelve  Sermons  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  1772, 
p.  2c6,  seq.' — Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  ii.  60  ;  or  ed.  187 1,  ii. 
263.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  given  some  account  of  de  Meri's  poem  in  his 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  pp.  113, 114.  It  is  printed  at  length  in  P.  Tarb^'s 
Pontes  de  Champagne,  vol.  xv.  A  comparison  of  it  with  our  text  shews 
no  close  resemblance  of  language,  but  only  a  certain  similarity  of  ideas. 

Wyclif  compared  the  pope  to  Antichrist  more  than  once;  see  his 
Works,  i.  138,  ii.  394,  iii.  341- 

64.  TytCy  quickly  [c] ;  ingeniously  substituted  for  //  [b]. 

69.  Pride,  as  the  chief  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  is  rightly  made  to  bear 
Antichrist's  banner.  Cf.  Pass.  xxii.  337 ;  also  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng 
Synne,  1.  3406. 

71.  A  lorde;  this  is  the  personification  of  Lechery.  See  11.  90,  114 ; 
and  cf.  Pass.  vii.  170. 

76.  Unity  or  Holy-church  is  the  castle  into  which  the  followers  of 
Conscience  retreat ;  see  Pass.  xxii.  359.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fine 
illuminated  picture  called  The  Fortress  of  Faith,  copied  from  a  miniature 
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of  the  15  th  century,  at  p.  408  of  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  P.  Lacroix.  '  The  fortress,  besieged  by  the  impious  and  the 
heretics,  is  defended  by  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and  the  doctors, 
who  are  the  Chevaliers  of  the  Faith.' 

I  may  remark  that  the  author  of  The  Reply  of  Friar  Daw  Topias  (printed 
in  Political  Poems,  ed,  Wright,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  58)  seems  to  have  read  our 
author's  account  of  Antichrist's  battle-array  carefully.  He  thus  addresses 
the  Wycliffites — 

'It  ar  3e  that  stonden  bifore  in  Anticristis  vanwarde, 
And  in  the  myddil  and  in  the  rerewarde  ful  bigly  enbatailid ; 
The  devel  is  30ur  duke,  and  pride  berith  the  baner,'  etc. 

76.  KyncUy  Nature.  Conscience  supposes  that  Nature,  for  love  of  Piers 
the  Plowman,  will  assist  men  against  spiritual  foes.  But  the  result  is  repre- 
sented as  being  very  different ;  for  Nature  also  becomes  man's  enemy, 
afflicting  him  with  various  bodily  diseases ;  see  1.  80.  Yet  Nature  is,  at 
last,  man's  true  friend  ;  see  1.  109. 

80.  Nature  is  represented  as  coming  'out  of  the  planets,'  because 
diseases  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  planetary  influence.  *Whan  the 
planetes  ben  vnder  thilke  signes,  thei  causen  vs  by  hir  influence  opera- 
ciouns  and  effectes  lik  to  the  operaciouns  of  bestes ; '  Chaucer,  Astrolabie, 
pt.  i.  sect.  21, 1.  41.  Warton  well  compares  the  catalogue  of  diseases  here 
given  with  that  in  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  474. 

82.  Cardiaclesy  spasms  of  the  heart.  The  word  has  already  occurred 
in  Pass.  vii.  78.  It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Prologue  ;  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  ed.  Fumivall,  1.  493  ;  etc.  Cotgrave  gives, 
as  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fr.  cardiaque — '  a  consumption,  and  continuall 
sweat,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  heart,  and  parts  about  it.'  Batman 
vppon  Bartholom^,  lib.  7.  cap.  13,  has  a  chapter  '  Of  the  Crampe ; '  and 
lib.  7.  cap.  32  is  '  Of  heart-quaking,  and  the  disease  cardiacle}  Ducange 
has — '  Cordtacus,  (i)  qui  patitur  morbum  cordis ;  (2)  morbus  ipse.' 

Cramps  could  be  cured,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  use  of  cramp-rings  ^ 
see  note  to  Pass.  vii.  78,  p.  76. 

83.  Reumesy  rheums,  colds  and  catarrhs.  Radegoundes^  running  sores; 
especially  used  of  sore  eyes.  The  word  is,  apparently,  compounded  of 
reedy  red,  2Si^gound{P^,  S.  gund),  matter  of  a  sore.  The  A.  S.  gund  occurs, 
for  example,  in  the  compound  healsgundy  scrofula,  lit.  neck-sore.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  part  i  of  the  A.  S.  Leechdoms  has  a  title  beginning 
*  Laece-craeftas  wij>  healsgunde,'  i.  e.  remedies  against  scrofula ;  Wanley's 
Catalogue  of  A.  S.  MSS.  p.  1 76.  The  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  206,  has—'  Gownde 
of  the  eye,  ridda,  albugo  j '  on  which  Way  notes—'  Skinner  gives  the  word 
gound  as  used  very  commonly  in  Lincolnshire,  signifying  the  running  or 
impure  secretion  of  the  eyes.  It  occurs  in  the  glosses  on  G.  de  Biblesworth, 
Arundel  MS.  220,  fol.  297  \y—^^Vostre  regards  est  gracious  (louelik),  Mes 
vos  oeyz  sunt  saciouz  (gundy) ;  Des  oeez  outez  la  sacye  (fe  gunde),  E  de 
nees  la  rupye  (fe  maldrope)."  Bp.  Kennett,  in  his  glossarial  collection, 
Lansd.  MS.  1033,  has  the  following  note :  "  Gunded  eyes,  Westm.  Goundy, 
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filthy  like  running  sores,  Gower.  Gunny  eyes,  Yorksh.  Dial."  A.  S.  gund, 
pus,  sanies.  Skelton  describes  the  ^  eyen  gowndye  "  of  Elynour  Rumming.' 
See  Dyce*s  Skelton,  i.  96,  1.  34,  and  the  note ;  also  the  Prompt  Parv., 
p.  426  ;  and  Way's  note.  In  the  modem  word  red-gum,  the  latter  element 
is  an  ingenious  substitution  for  the  A.  S.  gund,  which  has  become  obsolete. 
The  spelling  radegoundes  in  the  MSS.  of  both  texts  and  generally 
elsewhere  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  word  was  sometimes  corrupted 
in  yet  another  way;  viz.  by  confusion  with  a  proper  name,  that  of 
St  Radegund.  Nothing  was  more  conunon  than  to  suppose  that  certain 
saints  could  cure  certain  sores ;  see  the  list  of  saints  and  ailments  in 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii.  389.  St.  Radegund,  the  wife  of  Lothaire  I. 
of  France,  died  Aug.  13,  587.  Her  life  is  in  the  Aurea  Legenda,  ed. 
Grasse,  cap.  ccxl.  (otherwise  211)  ;  and  see  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  ed.  Ellis, 
p.  79.  Her  skill  in  performing  miracles  is  dilated  upon  in  the  Knight  of 
Latour  Landry,  ed.  Wright,  p.  114,  where  her  name  is  oddly  corrupted 
into  '  seint  Aragon  that  was  quene  of  Fraunce.' 
92.  Alarme,  to  arms !  The  early  use  of  this  word  is  remarkable. 
Lyfy  a  living  wight,  as  firequently  before.  There  is,  too,  a  play  upon 
the  word.  Ecke  lyf  kepe  hus  owene  {lyf)^  let  each  living  wight  save  his 
own  (life). 

100.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem.  In  modem  spelling 
it  is — 

'Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashed 

Kings  and  knights,  kaisers  and  popes; 

Leamed  nor  lewd,  he  left  no  man  to  stand ; 

They  that  he  hit  evenly  stirred  never  after. 

Many  a  lovely  lady  and  their  lemans,  knights. 

Swooned  and  swelted,  for  sorrow  of  death's  dints.' 

109.  *  And  Nature  ceased  (her  plagues)  then,  to  see  the  people  amend.' 
This  passage  is  ironical ;  for,  as  Mr.  Wright  well  remarks, '  the  allusion  is 
to  the  dissipation  of  manners  which  followed  the  pestilence.'  Cf.  Pass.  xi. 
272.    And  see  note  to  1.  150  below. 

114.  The  author  once  more  recurs  to  the  favourite  topic  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  (cf.  Pass,  vii.),  and  mentions  Lechery  in  1.  114,  Avarice  in 
1.  121,  and  Sloth  in  IL  159,  217  j  having  already  mentioned  Pride  in  1.  70. 
See  also  1.  215,  where  the  '  Sins '  are  called  'geauntes.' 

126.  *  Simony  followed  him '  [c]  ;  '  Simony  sent  him,'  i.  e.  Avarice  [b]. 
See  Chaucer's  remarks  on  simony  in  his  Pers.  Tale,  De  Auaritiaj  and  cf. 
Pass.  iii.  72,  181. 

127.  'Pressed  on  the  pope,'  i.e.  used  his  influence  with  the  pope  [c] ; 
*  Preached  to  the  people '  [b].    A  remarkable  variation. 

130.  'And  beat  Conscience'  [c] ;  'And  submitted  (hypocritically)  to 
Conscience '  [b].    Another  striking  change  in  tone. 

133.  '  The  law-courts  have  been  h^Id  at  Westminster  from  the  earliest 
Anglo-Norman  times,  it  being  the  king's  chief  palace ; '  Wright's  note. 
Cf.  Pass.  iiL  174. 
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134.  This  is  a  humorous  allusion  to  a  sort  of  mock  tournament.  Simony 
runs  a  tilt  at  the  justice's  ear,  and  by  a  crafty  whisper  of  a  bribe  overturns 
all  his  ideas  of  truth  and  justice.  He  accompanies  his  offer  of  money 
with  the  words—'  take  this  [deed,  and  at  the  same  time  this  money]  on 
amendment ; '  meaning,  *  surely  you  can  amend  this.'  logged  til^  jogged 
on  towards,  rode  leisurely  towards ;  with  a  glance  at  the  use  oijog  in  the 
sense  of  to  nudge  a  half-sleeping  man.  Compare  the  remark  in  Barclay's 
Ship  of  Fools,  ed.  Jamieson,  i.  25,  'That  aungels  worke  wonders  in 
westmynster  hall.'    Aungels  or  angels  are  the  gold  coins  so  called. 

136.  '  The  court  of  the  arches  was  a  very  ancient  consistory  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  held  at  Bow  Church  in  London,  which  was 
called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus  or  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  built  on  arches  ;'  Wright's  note.    Cf.  Pass.  iii.  61,  186. 

137.  'And  turned  Civil  (the  civil  law)  into  Simony,'  i.e.  made  it 
subservient  to  simoniacal  purposes  ;  cf.  Pass.  iii.  71,  127,  183.  He  toky 
he  gave  to,  i.  e.  gave  some  bribe  to  ;  in  other  words,  he  bribed.  See  tok 
as  used  in  Pass.  iv.  47,  and  the  note  thereon,  at  p.  41. 

139.  An  allusion  to  the  (old)  form  of  words  in  the  Marriage  Service — 
'  till  death  us  depart^  i.  e.  separate  us ;  now  altered  to  '  do  part.' 

143.  Lawh,  laughed.  Lyf^  Life.  It  must  be  carefully  noticed  that  the 
poet  here  describes,  by  the  name  of  Life,  a  man  of  fashion  of  the  period. 
Let  dagge  his  clothes^  caused  his  clothes  to  be  'dagged,'  i.e.  curiously  cut. 
See  Rich.  Redeles,  iii.  193  ;  and  the  well-known  passage  from  Chaucer's 
Persones  Tale  on  the  '  superfluite  of  clotheynge.'  In  the  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  1 1 1,  we  have—'  Dagge  of  clothe, /ractillus  j '  and,  at  p.  255 — '  lagge  or 
dagge  of  a  garmtntf /racltllusj '  sec  Way's  notes  on  these  words.  The 
fashion  of  jagging,  or  cutting  in  slits,  the  borders  of  garments  was  much 
in  vogue  at  this  period,  and  indeed  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  work  on  costume.    It  was  a  favourite  subject  for  satire. 

146.  Lei,  considered ;  '  considered  Loyalty  as  but  a  churl,'  i.  e.  a  slave. 

148.  '  Thus  Life  rallied  (i.  e.  became  presumptuous)  because  of  a  little 
good  fortune.'    Cf.  note  to  1. 109  above. 

150.  The  Black  Death  was  followed  by  a  singular  recklessness  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  survivors ;  '  in  the  same  way  as  the  surviving 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  became  more  dissolute  after  their  earthquake,  and 
the  Athenians  after  the  plague  by  which  their  city  was  afflicted ;  see 
Thucydides,  bk.  ii.'— Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  on  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio.  See  the  remarks  of  Warton  on  this  subject ;  Hist.  £ng. 
Poetry,  ed.  1871,  ii.  355. 

154.  'Shall  cause  thee  not  to  fear  either  death  or  old  age.'  Life  is 
addressing  Fortune. 

155.  Yyue  nauht  of,  care  nothing  about ;  i.  e.  be  reckless  as  to. 

160.  Wanhope,  despair.'  William  makes  Wanhope  the  spouse  of  Sloth, 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  in  close  relationship.  In  Chaucer's 
Pers.  Tale,  De  Acadia^  we  find — '  Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  is,  despeir 
of  the  mercy  of  God  . . .  Which  dampnable  sinne,  if  it  continue  unto  his 
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end,  it  is  cleped  the  sinne  of  [i.  e.  against]  the  holy  gost.'  Cf.  Pass.  viii. 
81.    The  Dutch  form,  wanhoop^  is  still  in  use. 

162.  'One  Tom  Two-tongued,  attainted  at  each  inquest'  This  Tom 
Two-tongued  (or  Two-tongue,  b)  is  the  opposite  of  Tom  True-tongue, 
mentioned  in  Pass.  v.  18. 

167.  Here  £lde  (Old  Age),  who  had  formerly  fought  under  Death's 
banner  on  the  side  of  the  Vices,  is  now  shriven,  and  takes  the  side  of  the 
Virtues,  though  still  fighting  against  Life.  The  poet  has  rather  clumsily 
used  good  hope  in  this  line  in  its  usual  sense,  whilst  wanhope  in  the  next 
line  is  a  personification.  Thus  the  line  means — '  And  Old  Age  laid  hold 
of  good  hope,  and  hastily  shrove  himself'  [c]  ;  er^  'hastily  he  shifted  his 
ground'  [b].  Cf. ' good  heorte  he  hente,'  i.  e.  he  plucked  up  courage,  in 
1.  180  below. 

169.  '  Life  fled  for  fear  to  Physic  for  help.'    Cf.  Pass.  ix.  292. 

170.  '  And  besought  him  for  aid,  and  had  some  of  his  salve.' 

171.  Good  woHy  2k  good  quantity.  'Woone,  or  grete  plente,  cofiia^ 
habundanctaj'  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  532,  and  see  Way's  note.  The  word  is 
not  uncommon ;  see  wdn  in  Stratmann. 

172.  '  And  thej  gave  him  in  return  a  glass  cap ; '  lit.  a  glass  hood.  The 
sense  of  this  phrase  is  '  an  imaginary  protection ;'  something  that  seemed 
a  defence,  but  was  really  frail  and  inefficient.  The  expression  is  ironical, 
and  was  probably  proverbial,  much  as  we  speak  of  living  '  in  glass  houses.' 
There  are  at  least  two  other  examples  of  its  use.  In  the  Debate  between 
the  Soul  and  Body,  printed  in  Matzner's  Alteng.  Sprachproben,  i.  98,  the 
Soul  reproaches  the  bodjr,  saying — 

'That  thou  louedest  me  thou3  lete. 
And  madest  me  an  houue  of  glass 
I  dide  al  that  the  was  sete, 
And  thou  my  traytor  euer  was.' 

I.e.  Thou  didst  pretend  that  thou  lovedst  me ;  and  thou  madest  me  a 
glass  hood ;  I  did  all  that  was  sweet  to  thee,  and  thou  wast  ever  a  traitor 
to  me.  (In  this  passage  the  Vernon  MS.  reads  swete  for  sete^  Here  the 
phrase  '  madest  me  a  glass  hood '  obviously  means  '  didst  lull  me  into  a 
state  of  false  security.' 

Again,  in  a  passage  in  Chaucer  (first  explained  by  myself),  viz.  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  469,  Fortune  is  said  to  have  an  intention  of 
deluding  Troilus  ;  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it — '  Fortune  his  howue  intended 
bet  to  glase^  i.  e.  Fortune  intended  to  glaze  his  hood  still  better  for  him, 
i.  e.  to  make  a  still  greater  fool  of  him. 

We  may  also  note  another  passage  in  Chaucer's  TroiL  and  Cress., 
bk.  ii.  1.  867  (Aldine  edition,  voL  iv.  p.  188),  where  there  is  an  allusion  to 
a  similar  proverb : — 

'  And  forthy,  who  that  hath  an  hede  of  verre 
Fro  caste  of  stones  war  him  in  the  werre.' 
I.  e.  And  therefore,  let  him  who  has  a  head  of  glass  beware  of  the  casting 
of  great  stones  in  war. 
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See  also  my  note  on  vitremyte,  in  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  B.  3562,  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Chaucer's  Prioresses  Tale,  etc. 

Glasen  is  the  adj.  from  glas.  In  the  Praier  and  Complaint  of  the 
Ploughman,  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vi.  103,  we  read  of '  greet 
stonen  houses  full  oiglasene  windowes.' 

173.  'Life  believed  that  medical  skill  would  stop  {or  delay)  Old  Age.' 

174.  To-dryue^  drive  away  ;  infin.  mood.  Dyas  and  drogges^  remedies 
and  drugs.  The  word  dia  has  been  already  explained  in  the  note  to  Pass, 
vii.  88,  p.  ^^  ;  which  see.  I  may  add  that  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  2,  sect.  4,  mem.  i,  subsect.  5,  mentions  various  conserves 
and  confections,  some  hot,  such  as  'diambra,  diamargaritum  calidum, 
dianthus,  diamoschum  dulce,  .  .  .  diagalinga,  diacyminum,  dianisum, 
diatrion  piperion,'  etc.    The  term  diachylon  is  still  in  use.  ^ 

Dragges  (drugs)  were  used  by  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Phisik ;  Prologue, 
426. 

175.  Auntred  hym  on^  adventured  himself  against;  a  term  of  the 
tournament. 

176.  Forrede^  furred ;  see  Pass.  ix.  292. 

183.  There  is  here  a  smgular  and  sudden  change.  Old  Age,  hasting 
after  Life,  encounters  the  poet  on  his  way.  As  a  result,  we  hear  no 
more  about  Life,  but  the  poet  contents  himself  with  narrating  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  encounter  with  Old  Age.  Old  Age  begins  by  passing 
over  the  poet's  head,  rendering  him  bald. 

186.  Vuel-ytauhiy  evil  taught,  ill-instn(cted.  Vhhende^  ill  manners  go 
with  thee ;  lit.  let  ill-mannered  fellows  go  with  thee :  see  1.  188. 

189.  3^,  yea,  to  be  sure  1  an  ironical  form  of  assent  Leue  lordeyn^ 
dear  sluggard !    '  Lurdayne,  lourdault ; '  Palsgrave. 

196.  Naked  See  note  to  B.  xiv.  2,  p.  204.  See  some  curious  verses 
on  Old  Age,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  210. 

203.  Hennes,  hence,  i.  e.  out  of  this  life ;  see  Pass.  x.  53,  348. 

204.  Unite^  Unity  or  Holy  Church,  the  castle  of  Conscience ;  see  Pass, 
xxii.  330. 

210.  And^  if.    Locke  ^^  fail  thee. 

215.  GeaunleSy  giants ;  i.e.  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  see  note  to  1.  114 
above. 

219,  Pallokes,  cloaks ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xxi.  24,  p.  250.  Pikede  shoes^ 
peaked  shoes ;  see  note  to  Pass.  xxi.  12,  p.  249. 

Pissares.  In  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans,  for  1859,  p.  72,  two  guesses  are 
made  as  to  the  sense  of  this  word.  First,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
pistory  a  baker,  which  is  plainly  incredible  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  means 
a  fisherman,  from  the  O.  Fr.  piscker,  to  fish  (Roquefort),  which  is  equally 
stupid.  William  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  say  bakere  ox  fisher  without 
turning  the  words  into  false  Old  French.  Surely  the  word  expresses 
exactly  what  the  sound  tells  us,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  familiar  Biblical 
expression  for  'every  male;'  i  Kings  xiv.  10;  xvi.  11.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  a  cant  term,  or  nickname,  given  neither  to  defers  nor  fisher- 
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meriy  but  (as  the  context  requires)  to  soldiers  or  armed  retainers,  notable 
in  those  days  for  coarse  insolence.  The  fault  of  the  priests  here  in- 
veighed against  is  that  they  wore  '  long  knives '  or  swords  like  soldiers. 
The  knife  itself  had  what  was  probably  a  cant  name;  see  B.  xv.  121. 
I  do  not  think  there  need  be  much  difficulty  here. 

221.  Mansedy  cursed ;  see  note  to  Pass.  iii.  41,  p.  33.     Was,  who  was. 

223.  Compare  the  expression — *An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as 
drink;'  i  Henry  IV.,  ii.  i.  33;  2.  23. 

225.  Othes,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  horrible  swearing  then  so  pre- 
valent is  here  chaiged  upon  the  Irish  priests.  Wydif  refers  to  *  comyn 
swereris  by  Goddis  herte,  bonys,  nailis,  and  sidis,  and  ojiere  membris ; ' 
Works,  iii.  332.  Chaucer  says—*  For  Cristes  sake,  swere  not  so  sinne- 
fully,  in  dismembring  of  Crist,  by  soule,  herte,  bones,  and  body ; '  Pers. 
Tale,  De  Ira. 

228.  The  rest  of  this  Passus,  from  this  point  to  the  end,  has  been 
paraphrased  by  Drayton,  in  his  L^pend  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  makes  the  usual  stupid  blunder  of  taking  Piers  the  Plowman 
to  be  the  name  of  the  author, 

232.  Neode,  Need,  Poverty ;  who  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Passus ;  11.  4-50. 

236.  Chile,  chilliness,  cold ;  as  in  B.  i.  23. 

237.  Chewe,  eat,  feed.    Cf.  Pass.  ii.  191 ;  and  note  to  xxi.  404,  p.  262. 

238.  Lommere  he  lyeth,  he  tells  lies  oftener.  The  word  lomere  [b] 
is  glossed,  in  the  B-text,  by  scepius,  shewing  that  it  was  obsolescent. 
For  examples  dilome,  i.e.  often,  see  Stratmann. 

252.  Francis  and  Dominick  were  respectively  the  founders  of  the 
Grey  and  Black  Friars.    See  notes  to  B.  xv.  413,  and  to  Pass.  v.  117. 
256.  See  Ps.  cxlvi.  4  (Vulgate);  cxlvii.  4  (A.  V.). 

261.  Lines  37  and  261  are  peculiar  to  the  C-text. 

262.  Bryboursy  robbers ;  such  is  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  See  Marsh's 
Lectures  on  the  Eng.  Language,  repr.  in  Smith's  Manual  of  Eng.  Lan- 
guage, p.  169 ;  also  Bribe  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

263.  Pilours,  strippers  of  the  dead ;  Ch.  Kn.  Tale,  L  149.  Pyke- 
hemeys,  plunderers  of  armour,  men  who  stole  armour  (formerly  called 
harness)  from  the  slain  in  battle.  In  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  Pike- 
hames  is  the  name  given  to  Cain's  serving-boy,  Cf.  picker  in  the  sense 
of  thief. 

265.  A  certayn  numbre,  a  fixed  number.  For  example,  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  Sion  Monastery  ordained  that  the  establishment  should 
consist  of  60  nuns,  including  the  abbess,  and  of  25  religious  men; 
Myrour  of  Our  Lady,  ed.  Blunt,  Pref.  p.  xvi.  A  common  number  in 
a  religious  house  was  I3s|^in  remembrance  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  ; 
see  Chaucer,  C.  T.  7841 ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  104. 

269.  Oute  of  numbre,  Chaucer,  in  his  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale,  1.  12, 
declares  that  the  friars  were  'As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme,' 
and  that  their  omnipresence  had  driven  away  all  the  fairies.    Wydif 
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says  that  'not  two  hundrid  )eere  agone  }»er  was  no  frere  • . .  And  now 
ben  mony  thousande  of  freris  in  Englond ;'  Works,  iii.  400. 

270.  Euene  numbrej  an  allusion  to  Rev.  vii.  4-8.  But  the  next  verse 
(Rev.  vii.  9)  tells  us  differently.  The  statement  that  'hell  is  without 
number'  is  an  allusion  to  Job  x.  22 — 'terram  miseriae  et  tenebrarum, 
ubi  umbra  mortis,  et  nuUus  ardoy  sed  sempiteraus  horror  inhabitat' 
This  is  referred  to  again  in  Chaucer's  Pers.  Tale  (Prima  Pars  Peni- 
tentiae),  where  he  says — '  And  eke  Job  seith,  that  in  helle  is  non  ordre 
of  rule.  And  al  be  it  so,  that  God  hath  create  al  thing  in  right  ordre, 
and  nothing  withouten  ordre,  but  alle  thinges  ben  ordred  and  numbred, 
yet  natheles  they  that  ben  dampned  ben  nothing  in  ordre,  ne  hold  non 
ordre.' 

Cf.  the  Reply  of  Friar  Daw  Topias  (pr.  in  Polit  Poems,  ii.  105). 

275.  Whitaker  remarks  here : — *  The  introduction  of  heathen  morality 
is  an  old  evil  in  Christian  pulpits.  On  this  subject  the  old  and  modem 
bard  sympathise  with  each  other : — 

''How  oft,  when  Paul  hath  given  us  a  text, 
Do  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach."— Cowper.' 

277.  Observe,  this  emphatic  renunciation,  on  the  poet's  part,  of  the 
principles  of  communism.  It  is  clear  that  he  protests  here  against  the 
scandalous,  yet  not  unnatural,  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  poem  by 
John  Ball  and  other  such  preachers;  and  here  plainly  disavows  all 
sympathy  with  unprincipled  and  thoughtless  rioters.    See  £xod.  xx.  17. 

284.  'Shame  makes  men  flee  to  the  friars,'  instead  of  going  to  be 
shriven  by  their  own  parish  priest.    See  note  to  Pass.  vii.  120,  p.  78. 

William  says  of  the  'fals  folke'  that  they  borrow  money,  and  take  it 
to  Westminster,  viz.  to  bribe  the  judges  with  (see  11.  1 31-139  above) ; 
and  then  they  earnestly  beg  their  friends  to  forgive  the  debt,  or  grant 
them  a  longer  time  for  repayment.  Yet  whilst  they  are  in  Westminster, 
they  make  merry  with  the  officials,  whom  they  treat  with  the  borrowed 
money.  Similarly,  he  says,  executors  give  some  of  the  deceased  man's 
money  to  the  friars;  and  having  done  this,  they  safely  appropriate  the 
remainder. 

293.  'And  leave  the  dead  man  (still)  in  debt,  till  doomsday.'  The 
friars  and  executors  shared  the  money,  whilst  the  creditors  remained 
unpaid. 

299.  Titereres  in  ydel,  tattlers  in  an  idle  manner,  idle  tattlers.  The 
Prompt.  Parv.  has — 'Tateryn,  or  iaueryn,  or  speke  wythe-owte  resone, 
or  iangelyn,  chateryn,  iaberyn,  garrio^  blatero^  The  word  Hteren  is 
related  to  taieren  just  as  tittle  is  to  tattle^  and  expresses  the  same  thing 
in  a  less  degree  or  more  suppressed  manner.  To  tittle  is  to  tattle 
secretly^  and  so  to  titter  is  here  to  tatter  in  a  subdued  manner.  In 
modem  English,  to  Utter  means  to  giggle,  to  laugh  in  a  subdued 
manner. 

304.  It  has  been  remarked  that  William  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
indebted  to  Huon  de  Meri  for  his  description  of  Antichrist's  army ;  see 
note  to  L  53  above.    It  is  probable  that  he  has  here  also  taken  a  few 
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ideas  from  that  poem.    Compare  the  following  passage,  printed  in  the 
Pontes  de  Champagne,  ed.  P.  TarW,  vol.  xv.  p.  91 — 
'Lors  me  semont  Conpunccion 

£t  D^vocion  sa  cosine 

Que  j'alasse  querre  medicine 

Dont  ma  Dame  Confession 

Une  merveiUeuse  oncion 

Me  fist;  et  tant  s'umelia 

Qu'ele  meismes  me  lia 

Sor  mes  plaies  molt  doucement.' 

See  also  IL  356-361  below. 

308.  *And  (took  care)  that  Piers'  pardon  was  paid,  (according  to  the 
precept)— "pay  what  thou  owest."'    See  Pass.  xxii.  187, 193. 

320.  Here  Piers  the  Plowman  is  Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the  Church, 
having  power  to  grant  indulgences  to  all  who  have  paid  their  debts,  i.  e. 
who  have  tried  to  perform  all  duties. 

324.  The  whole  description  of  friar  Flatterer  in  11.  324-372  is  in  the 
poet's  best  manner. 

335.  Ful  hards  Mt  is  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  they  will  recover.' 

340.  Alludmg  to  the  text — '  £x  his  enim  sunt,  qui  peneircatt  domos^ 
et  captiuas  ducunt  mulierculas  oneratas  peccatis,  quae  ducuntur  uariis 
desideriis ; '  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 

351,  352.  'That  Life  [the  man  of  fashion,  note  to  /.  143]  shall,  through 
his  teaching,  give  up  Avarice,  and  (cease)  to  be  afraid  of  Death ; '  etc. 

353.  'And  agree  with  Conscience,  and  either  (i.e.  each)  of  them  kiss 
the  other.' 

359.  Plaisters  were  much  in  use;  see  note  to  Pass.  xx.  89,  p.  244. 
Whitaker  observes  upon  this  line — '  There  is  an  impropriety  in  this ; 
it  was  not  the  part  of  Conscience  to  complain  that  the  parish-priest 
was  too  severe  a  confessor.' 

367.  One  more  allusion  to  the  'letters  of  fraternity;'  see  notes  to 
Pass.  iv.  (}T^  and  Pass.  x.  343,  pp.  42,  130. 

378.  'Flatereres  ben  the  deueles  enchauntourSy  for  thei  maken  a  man 
wenen  himself  be  like  that  he  is  nought  like ....  Flattreres  ben  the 
deueles  chapeleynes,  that  euer  singen  Placebo j*  Chaucer,  Pers.  Tale, 
De  Ira. 

379.  In  the  B-text,  the  author  has  omitted  the  alliteration;  in  the 
C-text,  he  has  completely  amended  the  line. 

Dwale^  an  opiate,  a  sleeping-draught.  Chaucer,  in  his  Milleres  Tale, 
says  of  the  tired  household  that  they  'needed  no  davaUy  Cant.  Tales, 
ed.  Tyrwhitt,  1.  4159.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has — 'Dwale,  herbe,  morella 
somnifera,  morella  mortiferaj^  and  see  Way's  note,  p.  134.  Mr.  Way 
says  that  Chaucer  '  makes  repeated  allusion  to  the  somniferous  qualities 
of  the  nightshade,  or  dwale,  the  Atropa  belladonna*  I  only  know  of 
one  allusion  in  Chaucer,  viz.  the  one  just  cited.  The  word  occurs  again, 
however,  in  the  Court  of  Love,  1.  998,  a  poem  once  strangely  attributed 
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to  Chaucer.  Johns,  in  his  Flowers  of  the  Field,  sxi^^^Atropa  bella- 
donna (Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale). . .  •  Buchanan  relates  that  the  Scots 
mixed  the  juice  of  Belladonna  with  the  bread  and  drink,  with  which 
by  their  truce  they  were  supposed  to  supply  the  Danes,  which  so  intoxi- 
cated them,  that  the  Scots  killed  the  greater  part  of  Sweno's  army  while 
asleep.' 

DwaUy  something  stupefying  or  causing  delirium^  being  connected 
with  the  A.S.  dwolungj  dotage,  dwala^  an  error,  gedwola^  an  error, 
gedwolmafiy  an  impostor,  gedwolsunty  erroneous,  gedwalan^  to  deceive, 
dweUan  or  dwoltan,  to  err,  also  to  deceive ;  with  the  Dutch  dwalen, 
to  err,  dwaaltuin,  a  labyrinth,  dwaallicht^  a  will-of-the-wisp;  Dan.  dvale^ 
a  trance,  torpor,  stupor,  dvale-drik,  a  soporific  (dwale-drink) ;  O.  H.  G. 
iwalmgetranky  a  soporific  (dwale-drink) ;  twalm^  enchantment.  It  is 
allied  to  £.  dull  and  dwell. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  A.  S.  poem  of  St.  Andrew  (ed. 
Grein,  1.  33)  which  is  worth  quoting  in  connection  with  the  present 
passage : — 

'Sy^an  him  gebMondan  bitere  tdsomne 
drf  as  j)urh  dwolcrceft  drync  unhe6me 
se  onwende  gewit,  wera  ingejanc' 
I.e.  'Then  they  blended  for  them  bitterly  together. 
These  magicians,  by  magic  art,  a  horrible  drink 
Which  perverted  the  wit,  the  mind  of  the  men.' 
383.  Hadden^  might  have;   subj.  mood.    Fyndynge^  provision.    On 
which  Pecock,  in  his  Repressor,  ed.  Babington,  ii.  390,  remarks—*  this 
word  fyndingy  forto  speke  of  such  fynding  as  is  mynystring  of  costis 
and  expensis  and  other  necessarie  or  profitable  thingis  into  that  a  certeyn 
deede  be  doon  and  executid ' — which  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  properly 
means  '  provision  for  all  necessary  purposes  only.' 

386.  Graddey  cried  aloud  ;  from  A.  S.  grddan^  to  cry  out.  After  grace, 
for  God's  favour. 

Here  the  poem  ends.  Conscience,  hard  beset  by  Pride  and  Sloth, 
has  besought  Contrition  to  come  and  help  him  ;  but  Contrition  slumbers, 
benumbed  by  the  deadly  potion  with  which  the  flattering  friar  has  en- 
chanted him.  With  a  last  effort  Conscience  arouses  himself,  and  seizes 
his  pilgrim's  staff,  determined  to  wander  wide  over  the  world  till  he 
shall  find  Piers  the  Plowman,  the  true  Saviour  of  mankind.  His  last 
loud  cry  for  God's  help  awakes  the  sleeper  from  his  Vision. 

Dr.  Whitaker  suggested  that  the  poem  is  not  perfect ;  that  it  must 
have  been  designed  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  ending,  and  not  one 
so  suggestive  of  disappointment  and  gloom.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous ;  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
MSS.  have  here  the  word  Explicit ,  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
What  other  ending  can  there  be?  or  rather,  the  end  is  not  yet.  We 
may  be  defeated,  yet  not  cast  down;  we  may  be  dying,  and  behold, 
we  live.  We  are  all  still  pilgrims  upon  earth.  This  is  the  truth  which 
the  author's  mighty  genius  would  impress  upon  us  in  his  parting  words. 
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Just  as  the  poet  awakes  in  ecstacy  at  the  end  of  the  poem  of  Dobet, 
where  he  dreams  of  that  which  has  been  already  accomplished,  so  here 
he  is  awoke  by  the  cry  of  Conscience  for  help,  and  is  silent  at  the 
thought  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  fix>m  ending  carelessly, 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  ceased  speaking  at  the  right  moment,  and  to 
have  managed  a  very  difficult  matter  with  consummate  skill. 
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TO 


RICHARD    THE    REDELESS/ 


NOTES  TO  THE  PROLOGUE. 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  Vision  are  cited  in  the  footnotes,  which 
see. 

2.  BHsiaWy  Bristol.  It  was  from  Bristol  that  Richard  set  sail  for 
Ireland,  and  it  was  there  that  Henry  gave  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  his 
power,  by  the  execution  of  Lord  Sorope  and  others ;  see  note  to  Pass.  ii. 
152  below. 

3,  4.  An  allusion  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  described  in 
Barrett's  Bristol,  p.  464.  It  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  town,  at 
one  of  the  comers  where  the  four  principal  streets,  High  Street,  Broad 
Street,  Com  Street,  and  Wine  Street  met.  See  a  plan  of  Bristol  in 
1479  in  Ricart's  Kalendar,  edited  by  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  for  the  Camden 
Society,  p.  10. 

10.  wild  Yrisshe,  This  was  a  common  phrase,  and  occurs  several 
times  in  a  poem  entitied — *  Of  the  commodities  of  Irelonde,  and  policye 
and  kepynge  therof,  and  conquerynge  of  wylde  Iryshe^  See  Polit. 
Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  185.  See  also  the  French  Chronicle  of  the 
Betrayal  and  Death  of  Richard  II.,  ed.  B.  Williams,  p.  171 ;  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland ;  and  A.  Borde's  Introduction  of  Knowledge, 
ed.  Furaivall,  pp.  132,  334. 

11.  On  the  est  halfsy  on  the  Eastem  side  of  England,  viz.  near 
Ravenspurgh  in  Yorkshire,  where  Henry  landed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1399. 
(This  is  a  fresh  proof,  were  any  needed,  of  the  absurdity  of  Froissart's 
statement  as  to  the  landing  of  Henry  at  Plymouth.)  Richard  returned 
from  Ireland  to  England  about  the  25th  of  July,  landing  (as  it  would 
appear)  at  Harlech.  See  note  to  Shakespeare's  Rich.  II.,  ed.  Clark  and 
Wright,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  The  French  Chronicle  edited  by  Mr.  B.  Williams 
gives  this  date  as  August  13,  which  seems  far  more  likely  ;  for  else  we 
have  to  suppose  that  Henry  took  several  weeks  to  find  Richard,  which  is 
improbable. 

6,  sourdidy  arose;  from  O. F.  sourdre^  Lat.  surgerej  it  occurs  in 
Chaucer. 
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8.  *  So  violent  (or  angry)  were  the  sayings  on  both  sides.'  No  doabt 
much  partisanship  was  displayed^  and  great  differences  of  opinion  arose. 

14.  serue  commonly  means  to  deserve;  but  here  it  is,  ^that  he  should 
serve  them  the  same/  viz.  by  righting  tkeir  wrongs. 

17.  Observe  the  author's  uncertainty  as  to  the  end  of  it  all ;  cf.  IL  24* 
27. 

19.  *  Some  repented  ; '  i.  e.  those  who  had  applauded  Henry's  acts  at 
Bristol  began  to  turn  again  to  Richard.  L.  21  means  that  they  expressed 
their  opinion  '  that  it  was  a  pity  the  king's  reason  had  not  enabled  him  to 
reform  the  misrule  from  which  the  country  suffered.' 

22.  in  endurid^  continued  in.  Read  in  durede;  endurid  is  a  mere 
gloss  upon  durede^  and  makes  the  line  halt. 

33.  preise^  praise.    I  think /r^V  (pi^y)  would  be  better. 

37.  '  And  if  it  please  him  to  peruse  a  leaf  or  two  (of  this  treatise),  that 
is  written  to  amend  him.' 

41.  granuy  (I  would)  be  sorry,  be  vexed, 

42.  The  sense  passes  on  to  1.  45,  11.  43  and  44  being  parentheticaL 

*  Every  prince  might  learn  frotn  my  words ;  yea,  every  Christian  king 
that  wears  a  crown  might  do  so,  if  he  only  could  read  English.' 

47.  my  beste^  i.  e.  the  best  I  have. 

49.  and  I  cauthe,  i.  e.  if  I  could,  if  I  knew  how. 

53.  ^oure,  i.e.  the  king^s  hand.  Sovereigns  were  addressed  as  yej 
equals  as  thou.  So  ^  is  used  below ;  and  hence  also  the  use  of  the 
plural  imperative  redeth. 

54.  rewis  an  hundrid^  a  hundred  rows  or  lines. 

61.  '  For  at  present  it  is  secret,  and  so  it  shall  remain  some  time  longer, 
till  wiser  men  have  looked  it  over.'  The  author's  intention  was  to  get 
some  friend  to  correct  it  before  it  should  be  presented  to  the  king.  But 
the  course  of  events  defeated  his  wishes. 

66.  '  To  take  away  their  ennui^  that  so  often  bores  them.'  For  young 
people  to  be  soon  'bored'  is  nothing  new. 

69.  '  Since  youth  always  supposes  it  [i.  e.  fault-finding,  criticism]  to  be 
(a  proof  of)  wisdom.' 

72.  with  the  culorum^  with  the  sequel  thereof ;  see  Glossary. 

73.  *  It  would  not  hurt  them  a  whit.'  Apeere  means  a  pear^  i.  e.  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  a  pear ;  just  as  we  say  not  worth  a  kerse^  i.  e. 
a  blade  of  grass  ;  for  which  phrase  see  P.  PI.  B.  x.  17.     The  expression 

*  not  worth  a  pere '  occurs  in  Morte  Arthure,  Bk.  xv.  Cap.  vi. ;  Globe 
edition,  p.  377. 

80.  be^  the  subjunctive  or  imperative  mood;  'may  it  never  be  my  will.' 
So  in  1.  85,  ho  be  is  *  whosoever  may  be.' 

82.  Probably  a  direct  allusion  to  the  *  Vision  ; '  particularly  to  the 
strife  between  Poverty  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  C.  Pass.  xvii. 
58,  etc. 
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NOTES  TO  PASSUS  I. 

1.  Richard  tJu  redelis^  i.  e.  devoid  of  counsel.  Sach  is  also  the  true 
meaning  of  the  title  Unready  as  applied  to  iCthelred ;  see  Freeman,  Old 
Eng.  Hist,  for  Children,  p.  190.    Cf.  note  above  to  ProL  L  53. 

2.  hddytiy  for  ledden^  2  p.  pL  ;  used  with  a  double  meaning  ;  viz.  led 
your  life  and  ruled  yoyxr  people. 

4.  y-lyfte^  lifted,  removed.  Mr.  Wright  prints  y-lyste^  with  the  explana- 
tion *  listed,  taken  ; '  which  I  do  not  understand,  unless  it  means  that 
listed  is  put  for  enlisted  But  this  would  hardly  be  the  language  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

11.  An  enumeration  of  things  that  do  not  promote  allegiance  amongst 
subjects,  viz.  dread  or  awe,  blows,  unjust  judgments,  bad. coinage,  pillage  of 
the  people,  self-will  of  the  king,  taxes  imposed  in  time  of  peace  and  exacted 
by  ruthless  plunderers. 

17.  Here  prey  singe  obviously  means  appraising^  as  in  C.  7.  384 ;  of 
means  by  means  of;  and  polaxis  is  put  for  the  men  who  used  them,  viz. 
the  king's  officers  ;  see  Pass.  iii.  328.  They  appraised  the  goods  of  the 
king's  subjects  at  whatever  value  was  most  convenient. 

18.  'Or  whether  by  the  debts  thou  contractest  in  dice-playing,  judge  as 
thou  findest  it.'  The  verb  deme  governs  1.  10  and  all  that  fdlows.  The 
change  frora  you  to  tkou  is  remarkable,  and  probably  due  to  the  mention 
of  dice-playing,  which  is  charged  upon  the  king  as  being  impersonal  vice. 

19.  *  Or  by  right  guidance  (^  the  law,  justly  tempered  with  love.'  Cf. 
L  24  below. 

25.  gostisj  spirits.  An  allusion  to  the  king's  favourites,  such  as  De  Vere 
and  De  la  Pole. 

26.  *  That  never  wore  armour,  nor  (felt)  showers  of  hail.' 

90.  '  They  mourned  over  the  pleasures  of  lordship  which  they  once  had ; 
but  never  let  fall  one  tear  for  their  sins.' 

42.  y-doutid  of  feared  by.  See  the  parallel  passages  in  A.  2«  10-14  \ 
B.  2. 10-17  ;  C.  3.  Il-i6i     In  1.  ^yloke  means  locked^  joined 

47.  traylid,  fenced  round ;  cf.  trellis,    treste,  trust. 

61.  nesty  nighest.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  extreme  intimacy 
between  the  king  and  his  &vourites,  the  *  graceless  ghosts '  mentioned  in 
1.  25  above. 

54.  oftilierSy  from  husbandmen.    Compare  C.  5.  45-65. 

57.  De  Vere  was  Duke  of  Ireland ;  and  De  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Though  the  latter  was  but  an  Earl,  he  is  probably  alluded  to.  Three 
other  of  '  Richard's  dukes '  were  the  Dukes  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  and 
Exeter.  Lingard.  says  that,  in  1397,  Richard  'created  his  two  cousins  of 
Derby  and  Rutland,  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Albemarle ;  his  two  uterine 
brothers,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter ; ' 
etc.  Albemarle  is  Shakespeare's  Aumerle,  who  was  devoted  to  Richard ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter  were  put  to  death  by  Henry  IV. 
:  58.  We  find  in  Hazlitt's  English  Proverbs  the  four  following— 'Drom- 
VOL.  n.  V 
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ming  is  not  the  way  to  catch  a  hare ; ' — '  It  is  a  mad  hare  that  will  be 
caught  with  a  tahor ; '— '  Men  catch  not  a  hare  with  the  sound  of  a  drum ; ' 
and — '  You  may  catch  a  hare  with  a  tabor  as  soon.'  So  also  in  Political 
Poems,  ed.  Wright,  ii.  2 1 9,  we  find — *  Men  with  a  tabour  may  lyght ly  cacche 
an  hare.'  It  must  have  been  a  common  phrase.  Strutt  gives  a  drawing 
of  a  hare  beating  a  tabor,  copied  from  a  MS.  See  Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  2nd  ed.  18 10,  p.  220 ;  and  c£  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
A.  V.  sc.  3. 

66.  This  saying  was  attributed  to  Beda.  See  An  Old  Eng.  MisceL  ed. 
Morris,  p.  185. 

77.  The  *  murder '  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  put  to 
death  at  Calais  in  1397,  probably  by  the  king's  order.  The  *  mischief'  or 
evil  fortune  was  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  whom  Richard 
had  banished,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Arundel),  and  of 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick. 

79.  isynne;  i.e.  is  already  gathered.  In  other  words,  *you  need  not 
expect  further  help.' 

80.  *  Blame  not  your  council,  but  rather  yourself  for  it,  viz.  for  the  fact 
that  ill  fortune  has  be£adlen  the  fiuthless.' 

90.  hobbiSy  clowns.    So  also  hobally  a  clownish  lout,  in  Roister  Doister, 
iii.  3.  18  ;  hobbadehoyy  etc.    Mr.  Wright  gives  the  following  note  on 
Hurlewayn.   *  The  only  other  instance  of  this  word  that  I  have  observed 
in  Early  English  poetry,  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Tale  of  Beryn,     ^^ 
printed  at  the  end  of  Urry's  Chaucer :  ^  >uj>^^  ^  ^^ 

"As  Hurlewaynes  meyne  in  every  h^ge  that  rapes."  \^    4-^  \       .\ 

*  Hurlewaynes  meyn^  is  the  MaistUe  Hellequin  of  old  French  popular  \j>  "^ 
superstition,  in  Latin  familia  Harlequinu    The  name  is  spelt  in  different  1  .  i  ^ 
ways,  Hellequin,  Herlequin,  Henequin,  etc.  The  legend  was,  that  Charles  f 
the  Fifth  of  France,  and  his  men,  who  fell  all  in  a  great  battle,  were  con- 
demned for  their  crimes  to  wander  over  the  world  on  horseback,  constandy 
employed  in  fighting  battles.    Some  derived  the  name  from  that  of  the 
Emperor ;  Charles  quint,  Charlequin,  Herlequin,  Hellequin.    Of  course 
this  derivation  is  wrong,  and  the  legend  a  fabrication  of  later  date,  to 
explain  it.    See  Grimm's  Mythologie,  p.  527 ;  Le  Roux  de  Linc/s  Livre 
des  Legendes,  p.  148-150,  240-245  ;  and  Michel's  Ben6it,  vol.  ii.  p.  336, 
where  in  a  note  is  given  a  most  extraordinary  story  about  them.    See  also 
Paulin  Paris's  Catalogue  of  the  French  Manuscripts  of  the  Biblioth^que 
du  Roi,  vol.  i.  p.  322-325.' 

A  similar  phrase  is  Kaymes  kiuy  i.  e.  Cain's  kin,  concerning  which  see 
Havelok,  1.  2045  and  the  note. 

96.  *  To  get  a  remedy  of  their  own  grievances.' 

99,  100.  busskinge^  pushing,  butting ;  with  a  jesting  reference  to  Bushy ; 
see  note  to  Pass.  ii.  152.  fais  colour ^  false  pretence ;  as  in  Acts  xxvii.  30. 
This^Zf^  colour  was  Green;  see  Pass.  ii.  153.    wayve^  remove. 

107, 108.  ^ou  formed^  instigated  you.  fforckis^  gallows. 

110.  Halliwell  gives  ^Boinardy  a  low  person,  a  term  of  reproach,' 
with  a  reference  to  Wright's  Anecdota  Literaria,  p.  9.    This  merely  shews 
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that  it  occurs  in  1.  288  of  the  story  called  '  Dame  Siriz,'  which  is  there 
printed  at  length.  The  line  runs—*  Be  stille,  boinard  ;'  which  is  equivalent 
to  'hold  your  tongue,  stupid ! '  See  Pass.  ii.  1.  164. 

113.  belde^  grow  strong,  wax  bold ;  to  belde  vpfion  sorowe^  to  strengthen 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  on  whom  they  brought  misery. 

NOTES  TO  PASSUS  II. 

2.  The  key  to  the  whole  passage  at  the  beginning  of  this  Passus  is  to 
observe  that  the  author  is  inveighing  against  the  king's  servants,  and  in 
particular  against  their  wearing  of  badges.  Livery  (Jeuerey  in  line  2,  Uuere 
in  1.  26)  is  used  here  in  the  particular  sense  of  uniform^  though  it  also 
meant  a  grant  or  allowance  to  servants  of  a  more  general  kind ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  Spenser  defines  it  as  an  *  allowaunce  of  horse-meate,  as  they 
commonly  use  the  woord  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe  horses  at  liverye  ; '  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Globe  edition,  p.  623.  The  author  complains  that 
the  king  had  marked  his '  servants  (1.  20)  with  badges  or  *  signes '  (1.  21), 
which  were  made  of  silver  (1. 45)  and  which  bore  the  image  of  a  luxrt  (1. 4). 
The  whole  passage  is  apdy  illustrated  by  the  following  remarks.  '  The 
White  Hart  was  the  favourite  badge  of  Richard  II.  At  a  tournament  held 
in  Smithfield  in  1390,  in  honour  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  Count  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  Count  of  Ostrevant,  eldest  son  of  Albert,  Count  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the  garter,  "  all  the  kynges 
house  were  of  one  sute  ;  theyr  cotys,  theyr  armys,  theyr  sheldes,  and  theyr 
trappours  werebrowdrid  all  with  whyte  kertys^  with  crownes  of  gold  about 
their  neck,  and  cheynes  of  gold  hanging  thereon,  which  hertys  was  the 
kynges  leverye  that  he  gaf  to  lardes^  ladyes^  knyghtes,  and  squyers,  to 
knowe  his  household  people  from  others ; "  Caxton's  Chronicle  at  the  end 
of  Polychronicon,  lib.  ult.  chap,  vi.' — The  History  of  Signboards,  by 
Larwood  and  Hotten,  p.  112.  This  tournament  is  described  by  Froissart, 
Chron.  Bk.  iv.  c.  23.  Richard  probably  took  this  badge  from  the  cognisance 
of  his  mother,  the  'fair  maid  of  Kent,*  which  was  a  white  hind.  See 
Mrs.  Palliser's  Historic  Devices,  p.  363. 

Lingard's  remarks  are  also  very  applicable  here.  Speaking  of  the  Statutes 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  he  says — *  A  fourth  for- 
bade, under  the  heaviest  penalties,  any  person  besides  the  king  to  give 
liveries  to  his  retainers.  These  badges  had  long  been  one  of  the  principal 
expedients  by  which  the  great  lords  were  enabled  to  increase  their  power, 
and  to  maintain  their  quarrels.  Whoever  wore  the  livery  was  bound  in 
honour  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  donor ;  and  it  was  worn  not  only  by 
those  who  had  received  fees,  or  were  engaged  in  actual  services,  but  by  as 
many  as  were  willing  to  accept  it  as  an  honour,  or  in  token  of  friendship,  or 
with  a  view  to  future  emolument.'  Lingard's  reference  is  to  Rot  Pari, 
iii.  428,  442 ;  Stat.  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  10^  14. 

Richard's  badges  or  cognisances  were  the  white  hart  kneeling,  collared 
and  chained.  Or ;  the  sun  in  splendour;  the  pod  of  the pianta  genista, 
or  broom ;  and  branches  of  rosemary.    The  white  falcon  has  also  been 
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attributed  to  him,  but  Mr  B.  Williams  supposes  this  to  have  really 
belonged  to  Queen  Isabel,  as  it  certainly  was  her  device.  See  Willi- 
ment's  Regal  Heraldry,  pp.  20,  23. 

7.  ffoltheed^  folly.    Seefolfe^  a  fool,  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

9.  eye,  awe,  dread.  That  the  Eagle  means  Bolingbroke  is  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  Pass.  iii.  1.  69.  An  eagle  was  one  of  the  numerous 
badges  of  his  grandfather  Edward  III. 

12.  ffar  mowtynge^  because  of  the  moulting  season  that  was  drawing 
near.  The  moulting  time  for  a  hart  is  when  it  sheds  its  horns,  i.e.  the 
spring,  as  Lord  Surrey  says,  in  his  well-known  sonnet  on  Spring — 

'The  hart  hath  hong  his  olde  hed  on  the  pale.' 

But  the  author  merely  means  that  the  horns  were  past  their  prime ;  the 
summer  was  indeed  over  (1. 14),  yet  the  harts  contrived  to  retain  their 
horns  for  another  half-year  (1.  17) ;  i.  e.  till  the  next  spring. 

13.  bcewtidy  probably  only  a  variation  of  batid^  i.  e.  abated^  diminished 
the  courage  of.  Cf.  'Batyn,  or  abaten  of  weyte  or  mesure.  Subtrakoj^ 
Prompt.  Parv. 

25.  The  simple  correction  Of  (or  Or  at  once  gives  good  sense.  The  Of 
became  Or,  because  it  had  Or  both  above  and  below  it.  It  means  '  who- 
ever went  much  about  would  soon  see  more  than  enough  of  harts  and 
hinds  on  retainers'  breasts,  or  else  the  livery  of  some  lord  who  destroyed 
the  law.'  Hassell  I  suppose  to  be  some  kind  of  retainer ;  it  is  an  O.  French 
form  of  the  Low  Lat.  kaistaldi,  i.  e. '  qui  in  praediis  dominorum  mansiones 
habent  et  glebas  sunt  addicti ;  idem  q.  Coloni,  HospiteSy  Manenies^  RusHcx^ 
etc. ; ' — Du  Cange.    From  O.  Sax.  hagastald  (A.  S.  hagsteald). 

28.  seruidy  deserved  ;  so  also  in  iv.  59. 

96.  hertis,  harts,  i.  e.  on  the  signes  or  badges.  But  in  1.  43,  it  has  both 
meanings,  viz.  harts  and  hearts,  'For  every  hart  which  you  marked 
on  a  badge,  you  lost  ten  score  of  loyal  hearts^  I  believe  there  is  also 
a  play  upon  the  word  mark,  which  sometimes  signifies  to  hit,  succeed 
in  hitting  (as  in  Pass.  iii.  268),  and  is  here  opposed  to  miss.  This 
smart  saying  is  attributed  to  the  townmeny  as  being  sharper  than  coun^ 
irymen, 

40.  Yoxyuell  read  lither,  obviously  the  right  word.    See  the  Glossary. 

51.  side  means  wide  or  large ;  see  Glossary,  These  badges  'spoilt  all 
the  broth,  and  upset  the  pot  among  the  coals.' 

57.  or  leuerez  beganne,  before  these  liveries  came  into  use, 

62.  lymmes,  limbs ;  i.e.  the  commons. 

78.  meyntenour,  a  technical  term  for  one  who  abets  another  in  wrong- 
doing, and  supports  him  in  defeating  justice ;  see  C.  4.  288. 

83.  leuynge,  living,    leuyd  be,  believed  by,  trusted  by. 

69.  He,  such  a  one ;  referring  to  ho  5o\vl\.Zu 

92.  tente,  intent,  purpose  ;  but  (both  here  and  in  L  97)  it  is  used  rather 
with  the  sense  of  argument,  ground,  reason,  to  take  and  to  ^eue,  for 
granting  and  giving.  Observe  that  to  take  commonly  means  to  bestow^ 
as  in  C.  2.  52,  etc 
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93.  This  line  is  unconnected  with  the  context.  Perhaps  for  Ami  we 
may  read  Far.    But,  more  probably,  a  line  has  been  lost  before  it. 

94.  gayeSy  ornaments ;  a  gay  signifies  anything  gaudy  or  gay,  as  a 
highly  coloured  child's  picture,  or  a  fine  piece  of  clothing.  See  Nares' 
Glossary^  ed.  Halliwell  and  Wright.  It  here  refers  to  the  badges  and 
privileges  already  spoken  ol 

96.  This  means,  that  Truth  has  decided  whether  the  ground  of  giving 
these  badges  was  good  or  bad. 

107.  quentise,  quaintness  of  dress,  uniform. 

113.  greehonde^  greyhound.  Mr.  Wright  suggests  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
(John  Beaufort),  as  the  badge  ci  the  Beauforts  was  a  greyhound ;  but 
he  was  of  no  great  mark.  In  this  difficulty,  Mr  G«  E.  Adams,  Somerset 
Herald,  has  kindly  suggested  the  solution — '  Why  should  not  the  grey- 
hound stand  for  Ralph  Neville,  created  Earl  of  Westmoreland  by 
Richard  II.,  and  of  his  Privy  Council,  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  etc.?  He  was  one  of 'those  who  gready  contributed  to  raise 
Henry  to  the  throne.  In  Surtees'  Diu-ham,  vol.  i.  plate  8,  are  two 
seals  of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  supported  by  greyhounds.  The 
supporters  granted  to  Elizabeth  Widvilk  were  a  lion  (of  March),  and 
a  greyhound;  which  latter  Sandford  says  was  in  allusion  to  the  supporters 
of  the  Nevilles,  itOTn  whom  Edward's  mother  was  descended.'  Besides, 
he  may  easily  have  taken  the  badge  of  the  greyhound  fi-om  his  alliance 
with  the  Beauforts.  In  the  Annals  of  England,  p.  216,  note  k,  we 
read — *  Ralph,  lord  Neville,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Westmoreland  by 
Richard  II., . . .  but  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
and  rendered  him  most  essential  service  against  his  benefisictor.  He 
married,  for  his  second  wd^t^Joan  Beaufort^  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ^ 

117.  heed-dere,  head-deer,  principal  deer,  i.e.  chief  men ;  cf.  1. 128. 

118.  'For  little,  during  your  life,  it  pleased  you  to  have  pity  on  the 
inferior  sort  of  deer.'  A  rascal  was  a  lean  deer,  fit  neither  for  hunting 
nor  eating.    So  also  m  1.  129. 

123.  '  But  where  (to  complain)  they  knew  not.' 

128.  hauntelere  dere^  antlered  deer;  c£  1. 117. 

13^.  'Moderation  is  a  good  mean,  though  men  desire  a  great  deal.' 
'  Mesure  is  a  mery  mene'  was  a  proverb,  and  is  quoted  by  Skelton  in  his 
Magnificence,  1.  385.  Mr  Dyce  says — *Heywood  in  his  Epigrammes 
vpon  Prouerbs  has  ten  on  "Measure  is  a  mery  meane";'  and  Mr 
Hazlitt  quotes  from  Heywood's  Proverbs,  ed.  1562,  the  couplet — 

'  Measure  is  a  merry  mean,  as  this  doth  shew. 
Not  too  high  for  the  pye,  nor  too  low  for  the  crow.' 

140.  be  the  rotus  endurid,  lived  upon  roots. 
145.  heyerey  exalter ;  from  hey^  high.    See  iii.  74. 

147.  ffeedriuy  feathers,  a  Southern  form ;  but  in  the  neact  line  we  find 
fftdris. 

148.  y-pynnedy  furnished  yn^pens  or  quills, 

150.  'For  poison,  in  the  valley,  would  have  suited  them  ill.'    Here 
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venym  probably  means  merely  close  airs  su^d  hence,  metaphorically, 
various  slanders  and  false  reports.    See  the  line  following. 

15L  '  Till  Truth,  the  rem^y  (for  slander),  told  her  true  tales  to  some.' 

152-154.  A  clear  allusion  to  Bushy^  Greetiy  and  Scrope.  *  Thus  this 
bird  battered  the  Bushes  around,  and  gathered  up  men  as  they  walked 
on  the  Green,  till  all  the  **  scruff"  and  Scrope  parted  asunder.'  Scruff 
means  rubbish,  or  a  very  common  kind  of  fuel  Blount  gives  '  Scruffy 
a  kind  of  fuel  which  poor  people,  when  firing  is  dear,  gather  up  at  ebbing 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  at  London,  and  consists  of  coal, 
little  sticks,  cockleshels,  and  the  like.'  Haliiwell  also  gives  ^  Shruff, 
light  rubbish  wood ;  any  short  dry  stuff  used  for  fueL'  Schroup  is  merely 
a  slightly  disguised  spelling  of  Scrope,  The  author  intimates  that  scruff 
and  scrope  were  much  the  same  thing,  and  proceeds  to  say — ^'He  so 
mixed  the  metal  with  the  hand-mould,  (i.e.  so  moulded  events)  that 
they  lost,  of  their  limbs,  the  dearest  that  they  had,'  i.e.  their  heads. 
Sir  John  Bushy  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1394.  Sir 
Henry  Green  was  son  of  the  Sir  Henry  Green,  who  had  been  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Bolingbroke  had 
been  joined  by  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  Richard  had  left  behind  as 
Regent  of  England  during  his  own  absence  in  Ireland,  and  their  united 
forces  appeared  before  Bristol  on  Monday  the  28th  of  July,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Holinshed — *the  foresayd  Dukes  with  their  power,  wente  to- 
wardes  Bristow,  where  at  their  comming,  they  shewed  themselues  before 
the  towne  and  Castell,  beeing  an  huge  multitude  of  people.  There  were 
enclosed  within  the  Castell,  the  Lord  Wil.  Scrope  Erie  of  Wiltshire, 
and  Treasorer  of  Englande,  Sir  Henry  Greene,  and  Sir  John  Busshy 
knightes,  who  prepared  to  make  resistance,  but  when  it  would  not 
preuayle,  they  were  taken,  and  brought  forth  bound  as  prisoners  into 
the  Campe,  before  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;'  p.  1106.  They  were  tried 
and  beheaded  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  July  29.  See  another  allu- 
sion to  Bushy  in  Pass.  iii.  75,  and  to  Green  in  Pass.  iii.  loi.  And 
see,  in  particular,  the  curious  song  on  King  Richard's  Ministers,  in 
Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  '  Political  Poems,'  which  contains  such  expres- 
sions as — 

'There  is  a  busch  that  is  forgrowe. 
Crop  it  welle,  and  holde  it  lowe. 
Or  elles  hit  woUe  be  wilde; 
The  long  gras  that  is  so  grene 
Hit  most  be  mowe,  and  raked  clene, 

Forgrowe  hit  hath  the  fellde,'  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  the  expression,  'Aquila  dux,'  descriptive  of  Henry,  p.  368  ;  with 
many  other  allusions  of  a  similar  kind. 

167.  ffoulyd,  went  a-fowling,  i.  e.  bird  catching.    The  Falcon  here  is 
the  same  as  the  Eagle  (see  1.  176),  i.  e.  Henry ;  but  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  badge  was  2l  falcon 
and  fetterlock.    It  was  also  a  badge  of  Edward  III. 
-  169.  robis,  robes,  rich  clothing. 
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162.  hated^  strove  to  fly,  fluttered.  Nares  says — '  a  term  in  falconry ; 
to  flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for  flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of 
prey ;  probably  for  baHre^  Fn 

"  That  with  the  wind 
Batedj  like  eagles  having  newly  bathed ; "  i  Hen.  IV.  4.  i. 

[where  it  means  fluttered  to  shake  off  the  wet].  The  true  meaning  of 
the  word  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Bacon : 
"  wherein  (viz.  in  matters  of  business)  I  would  to  God  that  I  were  hooded, 
that  I  saw  less ;  or  that  I  could  perform  more  ;  for  now  I  am  like  a  hawk 
that  batesy  when  I  see  occasion  of  service ;  but  cannot  fly  because  I  am 
tyed  to  another's  fist ; "  Letter  ii.' 

163.  plewme,  to  pluck  off  the  feathers  of  the  prey ;  see  Nares.  This 
the  Eagle  did  so  fiercely  as  to  sever  the  poll  (or  head)  from  the  neck. 
Cf.  note  to  L  152. 

164.  bler-nyed,  for  blear-eyed.  So  dXsofznk  nyez  for  small  eyes,  quoted 
from  Laneham  in  Nares,  s.  v.  Pink  eyne*  boynard;  see  i.  no.  The  line 
means  'the  blear-eyed  scoundrel  who  stole  his  bag;'  where  his  refers 
to  the  '  pray,'  i.  e.  to  Scrope,  then  treasurer  of  England.  There  is  here 
an  allusion  to  Sir  William  Bagot,  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  6  and  7 
Richard  II.  The  account  in  the  present  poem  certainly  implies  that 
Bagot  set  out  with  Lord  Scrope  and  the  rest  for  Bristol,  though  he  saved 
his  life  by  leaving  them  and  escaping  to  Ireland  before  Henry's  arrival 
there  ;  cf.  Shakespeare's  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  He  was,  however,  caught 
at  last,  and  severely  reproved.  He  seems  to  have  diverted  attention  from 
himself  by  accusing  the  Duke  of  Aumerle,  against  whom  a  *  bill '  drawn 
up  by  Bagot  was  read  in  Parliament  on  Thursday,  Oct  16.  Bagot  sur- 
vived till  the  year  1407,  This  furnishes  a  key  to  this  somewhat  difficult 
passage,  in  which  the  author  partly  reverts  to  the  events  before  Scrope's 
execution,  and  of  which  the  general  sense  is : — '  The  eagle  was  striving 
to  seize  his  prey  (Lord  Scrope),  that  he  might  rend  his  head  off;  but 
the  blear-eyed  scoundrel  (Bagot)  who  had  stolen  the  treasurer's  bag» 
in  which  the  spoils  of  the  poor  were  often  fastened  tightly,  made  the 
falcon  angry,  and  anxious  that  Bagot  should  be  bound.  But  soon  after, 
this  wretch  (lorell^  viz.  Bagot)  who  had  led  away  this  looby  (Scrope) 
all  the  way  over  forest  and  ford,  fell,  on  account  of  his  false  deeds,  into 
the  domain  belonging  to  Henry,  and  was  caught  and  brought  before  him 
and  publicly  reproved.*  In  the  Political  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  are  several 
allusions  to  the  '  bagge,'  i.  e.  Bagot.  The  feeling  against  .them  may 
be  gathered  from  Holinshed,  who  says  (p.  1102) — *The  common  brute 
ranne,  that  the  kyng  had  sette  to  ferme  the  realme  of  England  vnto 
Sir  William  Scrope  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  then  treasourer  of  Englande, 
to  Sir  John  Bushy,  Syr  John  Bagot,  and  sir  Henry  Greene  Knights.' 

165.  *  Wherein  the  very  rags  of  the  poor  were  often  penned  or  fastened.' 
Purrcdle-is  is  the  gen.  case  of  O.  Eng.  poraille^  poor  people.  Putter 
probably  answers  to  the  Swed.  paltor^  rags,  and  the  Scottish  peltries 
we  still  use  the  adjective /a//r^,  from  the  same  root 
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169.  ffode^  man,  person  ;  d.ffodis  in  Pass.  iiL  L  a6o. 
179.  louyd -  lawydj  i.e.  lowered,  put  down ;  as  in  iii.  310,  q.  v. 
182.  reclaynUy  a  call  to  return,  a  term  in  falconry.    See  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes. 

186.  lyffud  leues^  leaves  covered  with  bird-lime. 

NOTES  TO  PASSUS  IIL 

1.  beu  bridy  fine  bird;  i.e  Henry,    restore  governs  ihcU  wM  in  L  3; 
it  means  '  establish  that  reason  why ; '  i.  e.  make  good  my  assertions. 
10.  (wns  kinde,  contrary  to  nature's  laws. 
13.  hertis,  harts ;  referring  back  to  ii.  4. 

17.  Her  kynde^  their  natural  habit,  to  keuere^  to  recover ;  i.e.  to  r^ain 
the  strength  which  they  had  when  in  their  prime.  The  story  of  the  hart, 
in  the  old  Bestiaries,  is  that,  when  he  grows  old,  he  seeks  out  an  adder 
and  swallows  it ;  but,  the  adder's  poison  causing  him  to  bum,  he  rushes 
to  the  water  and  drinks  plentifully,  so  rendering  the  venom  harmless ; 
after  which  he  sheds  his  horns,  and  renews  his  strength.  See  An  Old 
Eng.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  pp.  10  and  205 ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatises 
on  Science,  p.  86;  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  ed.  Matmer,  i.  55;  and 
the  Physiologus  of  Thetbaldus,  in  Latin  verse,  printed  among  the  works 
of  Hildebert  (fol.  Paris,  1708,  p.  1174).  Mr.  Wright  quotes,  from  the 
prose  Latin  Bestiarius,  the  following.  ^De  cervo,  Dicuntur  etiam  non- 
gentos  vivere  annos,  atque  cum  infirmitate  vel  senectute  deficere  sen- 
serint,  spiritu  narium  serpentes  de  cavemis  suis  extrahunt,  et  superata 
eorum  pemicie  veneni  pabulo  reparantur ;'  MS.  Reg.  12.  C.  19. 

The  story  also  occurs  in  Pliny;  see  Holland's  translation,  Book  viii. 
c.  33.  Hence  the  device  of  a  stag,  attacked  by  serpents,  fleeing  to  a 
fountain  ;  see  Mrs.  Palliser's  Historic  Badges,  p.  46. 

23.  peyne^  death,  as  his  pray  askethy  as  his  prey  (i.  e.  the  necessity  of 
swallowing  his  prey)  requires. 

26.  *  Now  this  is  the  nature  of  learning,'  i.  e.  the  natural  thing  for 
learned  men  to  do.  An  awkward  expression,  and  I  suspect  the  reading  is 
corrupt ;  I  would  read — *  This  is  clerlie  hir  kynde,'  i.  e.  this  is  evidently 
their  natural  habit;  see  note  to  1.  190  below.  At  any  rate,  the  sense  is 
that  the  harts  should  have  attacked  venomous  adders,  and  not  colts, 
horses,  swans,  or  bears. 

The  horse  is  Richard  Fitz-alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill 
A.  D.  1397  ;  the  colty  his  son  Thomas,  who  fled  to  join  Henry,  and  was  one 
of  the  small  company  who  landed  with  him  at  Ravenspurgh  ;  the  swan^ 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Richard's  uncle,  so  treacherously  murdered  by 
his  orders  at  Calais,  about  the  same  time  that  Arundel  was  beheaded ;  and 
the  beoTy  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  seized  with  Arundel  by 
Richard's  orders,  and  banished  by  him  for  1^  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  though 
afterwards  released  by  Henry.  They  were  named  from  theit  badges,  the 
white  horse  being  that  of  Arundel,  the  swan  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
which  he  had  adopted  from  his  father  Edward  III.,  who  sometimes  used  it ; 
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and  the  black  bear  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.    See  Political  Songs,  ed. 
Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  419, 

27.  hurlle  with  harasy  persecute  with  imnoyance. 

28.  sholU  werre^  shall  war,  i.  e.  attack. 

32.  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  sends  me  the  very  passages  from  the  Civil  law 
which  are  here  referred  to.  In  the  Codex,  lib.  vi.  tit.  7.  §  a,  we  find — '  Si 
m^numissus  ingratus  circa  patronum  suum  exstiterit ...  a  patrono  rursus 
sub  imptrio  ditiofuqut  mittatur^  etc.  And  again,  in  the  Codex,  lib.  vi. 
tit.  7.  §  4,^  there  is  a  similar  passage. 

38.  Mr.  Wright  quotes  the  story  of  the  partridge  from  the  Latin  Bestiary, 
MS.  Reg.  12. 'C.  19,  fol.  53.—'  Deperdict.  Phisiologus  dicit  satis  astutum 
esse  perdicem,  quia  aliena  ova  diripit.  .  .  .  Adeo  autem  fraudulenta,  ut 
alterius  perdicis  ova  dhipiens  fovet.  Sed  fraus  fructum  non  habet.  Nam 
pulli,  cum  vocem  propriae  genitricis  audierunt,  naturali  quodam  instinctu 
hanc  quae  eos  fovit  relinquunt,  et  ad  earn  quae  eos  genuit  revertuntur.' 
See  also  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  108  ;  and  Alex.  Neckam, 
de  Naturis  Rerum,  ed.  Wright,  lib.  i.  c.  44  (taken  from  Cassiodorus). 
The  notion  that  one  partridge  will  steal  and  hatch  the  eggs  of  another 
seems  to  have  been  known  even  to  the  Orientals  ;  hence  the  expression 
in  Jeremiah  xvii.  11— 'As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them 
not.' 

42.  eiren^  eggs.  So  in  Wyclifs  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  157,  and  not 
'  heu^,'  as  the  editor  explams  it    See  1.  50  below. 

45.  c<mgtoun.  Mr.  Wright  prints  cougioun.  Halliwell  gives '  Conjoun^  a 
coward,*  without  reference  or  authority.  But  in  the  Chester  Plays,  ed. 
Wright,  we  find  •  thou  caitifle,  thou  cangeon  / '  p.  40 ;  *  that  vile  counjon, 
p.  177  ;  '  suche  a  congeon^  p.  178  ;  and  a  soldier  appointed  to  slay  the 
Innocents  says,  '  With  this  speare  I  thinke  to  assaie  To  kille  manye  a 
smalle  congion,*  p.  179. 

46.  not  of  his  nolle^  smooth  (lit.  closely  cropped)  of  his  head  ;  Cf.  notheed 
in  Chaucer ;  and  see  1.  66.  as  he  the  rust  made,  as  if  he  had  made  the  nest 
himself.    The  forms  his  and  he  should  obviously  be  hir  and  hue  (she). 

50.  hue,  she ;  ye  hue,  the  'she'-bird. 

51.  kenney  generate,  come  to  life ;  cf.  kindle,  to  bring  forth  young. 

58.  schrapid,  scraped  up  the  ground  (for  food  for  them). 

59.  leuedy  i.  e.  they  lived. 

79.  two  and  twenty;  from  1377  to  1399. 

81.  tymed,  (perhaps)  delayed,  put  off  for  a  time ;  but  this  is  improbable. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  error  for  tyned,  i.  e.  lost,  no  twynte,  not  a 
jot  Mr.  Wright  cites  a  passage  from  the  Prol.  to  Beryn,  1.  433—'  So  he 
that  payd  for  all  in-feer  had  nat  a  twynt;*  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  598. 

86.  swans  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  before.  So  the  hors  is  again  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1.  89. 

90.  fferkyd  hem  forth,  proceeded. 

94.  beere,  the  Bear,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Henry  released. 
^  When  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  imprisoned  him  [Richard]  and  those 
of  his  council  in  the  Tower,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  recal  the 
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Earl  of  Warwick  from  his  banishment,  and  to  give  him  his  liberty ; ' 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  bk.  iv.  c.  114.  But  it  appears  that  Henry,  widi 
his  usual  promptness,  had  aheady  taken  upon  himself  to  set  Warwick  at 
liberty,  though  he  did  not  obtain  the  consent  of  parliament  till  afterwards. 
In  fact,  Warwick  met  Richard  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  about  the  25th 
of  August ;  see  The  French  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Williams,  p.  212  ;  note  2. 

98.  basse,  lit  an  excrescence,  hiunp.  The  reason  for  such  an  appellation 
does  not  appear,  unless  it  merely  means  '  that  great  one.'  Cf.  boss,  a 
large  marble.    Or  perhaps  'master ; '  see  Boss  (Du.  bcuts)  in  Webster. 

101.  *They  cackled  or  complained  against  the  green j^  i.e.  Sir 
Henry  Green,  as  before. 

105.  monside,  cursed;  miswritten  for  mansic^  or  another  spelling 
of  it 

106.  '  Who  ill  knew  his  business,  whe^  he  bandaged  (lit.  dothed)  the 
Steed  : '  The  Earl-marshal  was  Thomas  De  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  latter  was  executed  by  Richard's 
orders;  and,  as  Froissart  tells  us,  the  Earl-marshal  actually  bandaged 
his  father-in-law's  eyes  at  the  execution;  see  Froissart,  bk.  iv.  c.  92. 
Such  was,  at  any  rate,  the  common  story,  as  given  also  by  Walsingham. 
But  Lingard  (referring  to  Rot  Pari.  iii.  374-377,  435)  shews  that  it  cannot 
be  true,  as  the  Earl-marshal  was  not  present,  the  lord  Morley  being  his 
lieutenant  on  the  occasion.  This  is  why  the  poet  says  Mowbray  knew 
his  craft  ill ;  for  the  office  of  a  marshal  (lit  servant  of  the  horse)  is  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  a  horse,  not  to  bandage  its  eyes.  For  clo\ed,  Mr. 
Wright  prints  eloped^  which  he  explains  by  clipped.  But  there  is  no  £ault 
in  clipping  a  horse ;  nor  is  there  such  a  verb  as  elope. 

114.  walmedy  boiled  up ;  A.  S.  wylm^  a  boiling. 

116.  ThcU  were,  That  would  be,  indeed!    Ironical, 

118.  Cf.  'Hii  ben  degised  as  turmentours  that  comen  from  clerkes 
plei ; '  Polit  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  336.  Mr.  Wright's  note  says — *  Men 
who  have  performed  the  part  of  devils,  or  tormentors,  in  the  miracle- 
plays,  which  were  performed  by  the  clerks.'  This  is  just  what  is  here 
meant 

121.  stroutynge,  exactly  the  modem  'swelling  about.'  Cf.  ^ Straw tyn, 
or  bocyn  out     Turgeo;*  Prompt  Parv. 

Vl^,ffeet;  ioxfety  fetched. 

127.  endauntidy  respected,  made  much  of. 

128.  *  And,  if  you  take  good  notice,  by  nobody  else.' 

129.  *  Then  observe  in  more  (i-  e.  other)  ways  how  the  time  goes.' 

130.  gery,  changeable,  ever-changing,  as  in  Chaucer  ;  see  also  Dyce's 
ed.  of  Skelton,  ii.  206.  laces,  fringes  or  ribands.  Cf.  ^Jace,  a  kind  of 
fringe.  Devon;*  Halliwell.  A  hawk's  jesses  were  thin  strips  of  leather, 
silk,  or  riband. 

132.  creaunce,  credit.    The   line   probably  means—*  They  go  upon 
credit.' 
136,  <  For  they  leap  as  lightly  out  of  the  doom-cart,  at  their  long 
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journey,  as  a  wretch  that  never  was  successful/    The  *  longe  goynge ' 
here  signifies  death  upon  the  gallows. 

139.  chaunchythy  for  chaungyihy  change ;  so  also  y-charchid  for 
y'chargid  in  1.  230.  cheyneSy  chains  of  gold,  ornaments  that  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  Cheapside. 

140.  seintiSy  girdles ;  but  the  word  is  indistinctly  written  in  the  MS. 
The  line  perhaps  means — 'And  use  all  their  silver  for  ornamenting  girdles 
or  drinking-horns.' 

\W,  for-dotky  spoil,  clip.  Hence  the  pens-lacy  or  lack  of  money, 
in  L  142. 

145.  Lidfordy  in  Devon.    The  proverb,  as  given  by  Fuller,  is — 
'First  hang  and  draw. 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lydford  law.' 
A  curious  vindication  of  this  kind  of  justice,  commencing  with  the  lines 
''  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law. 
How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 
And  sit  in  judgment  after' — 
is  ascribed  to  Wm.  Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals.    It  is 
printed  entire  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  ii.  327,  with  the  explanation 
that — '  Lydford  itself  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Stannaries,  and  the  proverb 
probably  was  levelled  at  the  summary  decisions  of  the  Stannary  courts 
which,  under  a  Charter  of  Edward  I.,  had  sole  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  m 
which  the  natives  were  concerned,  that  did  not  affect  land,  life,  or  limb,' 

152.  The  whole  passage  is  best  illustrated  from  Chaucer's  Persones 
Tale,  where  we  read — *As  to  the  firste  synne,  that  is  in  superfluite  of 
clotheynge,  which  that  makid  is  so  dere,  to  harm  of  the  poeple,  not  oonly 
the  cost  of  embrowdyng,  the  deguyse,  endentyng  or  barryng,  owndyng, 
palyng  or  bendyng,  and  semblable  waste  of  cloth  in  vanite  ;  but  ther  is  also 
costlewe  furring  in  here  gownes,  so  mochil  pounsing  of  chiseles  to  make 
holes,  so  moche  daggyng  [see  1.  193]  of  scheris ;  with  the  superfluite  in 
lengthe  of  the  forsaide  gownes,  traylinge  in  the  donge  and  in  the  myre,  on 
hors  and  eek  on  foote,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  womman,  that  al  thilke  traylyng 
is  verraily  (as  in  effect)  wasted,  consumed,  thredbare,  and  rotyn  with 
donge,  rather  than  it  is  yeven  to  the  pore,'  etc. ;  Chaucer's  Works,  ed. 
Morris,  iii.  296.    See  also  a  note  in  Dyce's  ed.  of  Skelton,  ii.  248. 

156.  pemelly  Pumel  (short  for  Petronilla),  a  common  female  name,  par* 
ticularly  used  of  a  woman  of  loose  character.  Another  such  name  was 
Felice^  which  is  used  in  1.  160. 

159.  lette^  another  spelling  (as  Tyrwhitt  notes)  oiget^  used  by  Chaucer 
(Prol.  1. 684)  to  vcA^xi  fashion,  Tyrwhitt  quotes  an  apposite  passage  from 
Occleve's  De  Regimine  Principum — 

*Also  ther  is  another  newegettey 
All  foule  waste  of  cloth  and  excessif.' 

168.  '  For  they  pay  for  the  piecing  together  of  it  twenty  times  the  cost 
of  the  cloth  itself;  so  dear  is  the  workmanship.' 

186.  beringe  vpponoillesy  the  use  of  flattery  ;  see  Oilles  in  the  Glossary. 
Perhaps  vppon  should  be  altered  to  vpof 
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190.  'So,  as  we  learn,  the  cause  begins  amongst  the  great,'  etc.  Very 
awkward ;  and  probably,  just  as  in  1.  36  above,  clergU  is  miswritten  for 
clerlit.  We  then  should  have — '  So  evidently  the  cause  of  all  evil  begins 
amongst  the  great ; '  which  is  doubtless  the  sense  intended. 

209.  ^  sUddeffasU^  that  steadfast  one.  The  poet  does  not  at  first  say 
whom  he  means  ;  but  he  is  really  drawing  a  picture  of '  Wit,'  i.  e.  Wisdom, 
who  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  king's  court,  and  look  about  him  with 
wonder  at  all  that  goes  on  there.  Hence  cmnlUdhis  wyil  in  1.  210  must 
mean — '  controlled  his  will,'  or  'gained  mastery  over  his  will,'  and  could 
rule  himself  wisely.    The  key  is  given  in  II.  226,  238. 

228.  halowid^  hallooed  at.   yhote  irusse,  bidden  to  pack  off. 

230.  schoppe^  for  choppe^  i.  e.  chop^  hit.    Cf. 

'And  gonne  choppen  al  aboute 
Every  man  vpon  the  cr&wne;* 

Chaucer ;  Hous  of  Fame,  iii.  734,  735. 

236.  slaueyn,  mantle  ;  see  Halliwell. 

242.  gauemance  ofgettinge^  lit.  moderation  in  getting,  i.  e.  a  just  mode 
of  getting  money,  by  imposing  moderate  taxes;  a  proceeding  which  will 
win  grace^  i.  e.  favoiu-.  In  L  250  gouemaunce  means  government,  counsel. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  proverb,  given  by  Dr.  Morris  in  his  Glossary 
to  Chaucer's  Prologue  (1.  281).  '  Grace  groweth  after  [i.e.  according  to] 
governance/ 

249.  The  'three  degrees'  or  ranks  were,  in  olden  times,  the  OratoreSy 
(here  Counsellors),  1.  250;  Bellatares  (Warriors),  IL  251,  252;  and 
Laboraiores  (Labourers),  L  253. 

259.  schenskepe,  for  schendskip^  i.  e.  ruin. 

265.  '  Were  not  created  (or  elected)  at  the  first.' 

268.  '  To  mark  "  maintainors  "  with  maces ; '  i.  e.  to  beat  them ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  marking  with  badges  mentioned  above. 

272.  The  word  not  has  been  dropped,  making  nonsense  of  the  whole. 
Restore  it,  and  we  have—'  And  not  to  rule  like  bats  (awake  only  at  night), 
and  rest  all  day,'  etc.    See  1.  277. 

276.  moppiSf  fools,  apes ;  cf.  moppi^  foolish,  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber, 
L  1414. 

282.  ouere-wacche^  the  being  awake  too  late  at  night. 

284.  letith  lyghte  of^  despises.    The  nominative  is  the  kingy  understood. 

287.  '  To  do  them  right  reverence,  though  his  back  break,'  viz.  with 
stooping.  We  ought  to  read  hem  for  him  in  1.  286,  or  else  him  for  hem 
here. 

288.  '  This  glow  of  wealth  may  not  last  long  with  any  mortal  wight' 
299.  kew-kawy  a  sudden  change,  a  subversion ;  see  kew  in  Jamieson. 

302.  cariethy  another  form  of  caireth^  wander ;  see  C.  i.  31. 

303.  '  To  imprison  the  robbers  that  over-run  the  poor.' 
307.  'And  put  down  (refuse)  all  the  complaints.' 

310.  louydy  for  lowyd^  2.  e.  brought  low ;  as  in  iL  179.  Compare  all  this 
with  C.  4.  156-319. 
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815.  '  Far,  as  reason  and  justice  once  told  me.'  The  use  of  ms  here  is 
most  important,  for  the  author  immediately  goes  on  to  cite  a  line  from 
Piers  the  Plowman,  thus  directly  implying  that  he  wrote  that  poem  also. 

317.  cJUders  of  cluster^  wranglers  from  Chester,  who  took  part  with  the 
king.  Lingard  says  that  the  king's  body-guard  of  archers  had  been '  levied 
in  the  county  of  Chester.'  In  &ct,  one  of  Richard's  titles  was  Earl  of 
Chester^  a  title  which  he  received  from  Edward  III. ;  and  he  afterwards 
created  YAva^i  prince  of  Chester.  He  had  the  special  reason  for  assuming 
this  title,  that  he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  of  that  county. 
This  we  are  expressly  told  in  the  following  note,  printed  in  Polit.  Poems, 
ed.  Wright,  i.  461 :  '  Anno  regis  Ricardi  xxj.  incipiente,  rex  assumpsit 
sibi  nomen  principis  Cestriae,  ob  amorempopuH  Cestriae,  in  parliamento, 
ubi  novi  domini  creantur,  scilicet  Henricus  comes  Derby  in  ducem  Here- 
fordiae,'  etc.  In  MS.  Harl.  1989,  a  rising  of  Cheshire  men  in  favour  of 
Richard  is  recorded  as  taking  place  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Ireland;  see  Appendix  C  to  the  Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de 
Richart,  ed.  Williams.  Walsingham  (ed.  Riley,  ii.  235)  refers  to  the  '  satis 
feralis  turba  Cestrensium,  armata  securibus,  gladiis,  arcubus  et  sagittis.' 
See  also  Grafton's  Chronicle,  i.  464, 468 ;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  cap.  cxcii. 
Grafton  says  :  '  Those  Cheshire  men  . .  •  accompted  the  king  to  be  as  their 
felowej*  (see  Pass.  i.  1.  66). 

319.  pipoudrisj  i.  e.  in  the  court  of  Pie-Poudre ;  the  summary  court 
formerly  held  at  fair%  and  so  caUed  from  the  dusty  feet  {pieds  poudreux) 
of  those  present. 

320.  c(^JBf^s^  coifis  such  as  were  worn  by  the  seigeants-at-law ;  cL  B.  pro]. 
2io|  and  see  hotte^  i.  e.  a  hood,  in  L  326. 

325.  pallette,  a  leathern  head-piece^  which  served  them  instead  of  a  coif 
or  hood,  and  helped  to  keep  their  brain-pans  safe ;  see  note  in  Way's 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  378.    To  hille  is  to  cover. 

330.  *  And  gave  men  the  free  experience  of  their  long  staves.'  To  lend 
leuerl  is  to  deliver  blows;  see  Wm.  of  Paleme,  ed.  Skeat ;  U.  1233,  3822. 

341.  Justice,  a  justice,  i.  e.  an  administrator  of  justice ;  but  lewis  (Lat 
judicium)  is  justice  itself,  i.  e.  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

847.  Here  a  line  has  evidently  dropped  out ;  we  want  one  like  the  one 
supplied  by  guess. 

860.  *  Or  any  apprentice  of  the  court  asked  to  employ  his  wits.' 

361.  Degon  is  clearly  a  term  of  contempt ;  see  note  to  1.  362  below. 
The  word  endauntid,  made  much  of,  has  aheady  occurred,  1.  127  above. 

362.  *Till  our  Lord,  in  His  seat  above  the  seven  stars,' i.e.  the  seven 
planets ;  as  in  the  fragment  A.  of  the  Alexander  Romance,  1.  630.  God's 
throne  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  Saturn,  the  outermost 
planet.  Cf.  Milton,  P.  L.  iii.  481.  At  a  later  time,  the  *  seven  stars '  meant 
the  Pleiades. 

364.  meynteynedofhim,  upheld  or  abetted  by  him.    The  MS.  reading 
(see  foot-note)  is  an  obvious  error. 
367.  He^  i.e.  the  Lord.    His  servants,  'the  barons  and  bachelors  in 
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bright  helms/  are  the  angels,  accompanied  by  whom  *  He  rode  in  full 
royal  array.'    A  striking  and  curious  passage. 

362.  degon  and  dofyn,  evidently  Diggon  and  Dobbin,  both  conunon 
names  for  country  bumpkins,  here  used  in  contempt  of  the  upstarts  who 
used  to  burst  in  men's  doors  and  rob  them.  Spenser  introduces  Diggon 
and  HobHnol  into  his  Shepherdes  Kalender  for  September. 

363.  while  domySy  occasional  (or  temporary)  sentences. 

364.  Awakydf  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  folly,  on  account  of  their  night- 
wakes  and  wastefulness,    wecches^  wakes,  revels. 

366.  </,  viz.  the  sky,  the  heavens. 


NOTES  TO  PASSUS  IV. 

Lines  i-i6  form  one  long  interrogatory  sentence. 

6.  noTvnagiSi  nonages,  minorities  ;  newedy  renewed,  i.  e.  renewed  his 
funds.  It  is  dear  from  this  that,  when  a  nobleman  succeeded  to  a  title 
while  in  his  minority,  the  king  had  a  share  of  the  estate. 

7.  marche  and  moubray,  Mr.  Wright  says  the  reference  is  to — '  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  who  was  committed  in  ward  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel.  John  de  Mowbray  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray  both  succeeded 
to  the  title  while  in  their  minority  in  this  reign.' 

10, 11.  prophetCy  profit ;  as  in  1.  48.    countisy  accounts.    TtfuIluSyVmols, 

12.  '  Might  not  go  far  enough,  even  with  the  addition  of  his  rent,  to 
repay  the  poor  for  that  which  his  purveyors  took  from  them.' 

•  15.  fftenethy  fifteenth,    dyme^  a  tenth ;  Lat.  decima. 

The  tenths  and  fifteenths  were  granted  by  distinct  classes.  See  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  iii.  54 ;  7th  ed.  Lingard  says — '  Richard  had  previously  de- 
manded an  aid  of  the  commons ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  (i.  e.  Jan.  31, 1398} 
they  voted  him,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords,  a  tenth  and  a  half,  and  a 
fifteenth  and  a  half;  and  in  addition,  as  if  they  sought  to  make  him  inde* 
pendent  of  parliament,  granted  him  the  tax  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides, 
not  for  a  short  and  determinate  period  as  usual,  but  for  the  whole  term  of 
his  natural  life  (Rot  Pari.  iii.  368).'  This  is  clearly  the  very  occasion  to 
which  our  author  is  referring. 

17.  creauncey  the  credit-system.  It  means  that  the  court-revellers  spent 
so  much  that  they  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  debt  if  they  had  not 
paid  some  of  it  by  promises  only. 

20.  reoty  riot ;  the  expenses  of  revelry. 

24-30.  This  probably  has  a  special  reference  to  the  compliant  parliament 
which  met  in  Sept.  1397,  concerning  which  Fabyan  complains  that  the  king 
would  not  be  controlled  in  the  election  of  sheriffs,  and  that '  where  before 
times  the  king  of  England  used  to  send  commissioners  unto  burgesses  of 
cities  and  towns,  to  choose  for  their  fiee  liberty  such  knights  of  the  shire 
as  they  thought  most  useful  for  the  common  weal  of  the  said  shire  and 
land,  now  King  Richard  would  appoint  the  persons,  and  will  them  for  to 
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choose  such  as  then  he  named.'  Lines  28-30  particularly  refer  to  these 
sheriffs. 

24.  coUs^  falsehoods,  deceits,  stratagems.  Very  rare ;  but  it  occurs  in 
Gascoigne's  Steel  Glas,  1.  1 1 14 — 

*  Nor  colour  crafte  by  swearing  precious  coles^ 

See  Specimens  of  English,  A.D.  1394-1579 ;  ed.  Skeat,  p.  323.  Cf.  col-fox 
crafty  fox,  in  Chaucer ;  and  see  note  by  M.  R.  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Fourth 
Series,  iv.  358. 

38.  '  In  deceiving  the  great,  lest  grievances  arise.' 

45.  '  Some  argued  against  the  king's  right  of  taxation  ;  but  this  was 
merely  a  blind.' 

49.  wattiSj  wights,  people.  In  the  Coventry  Mysteries  (ed.  Halliwell, 
p.  294),  a  messenger,  speaking  of  Christ  just  after  His  capture,  says — 

*  3e  xal  fynde  hym  a  strawnge  watt* 

And  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  (Surtees  Society),  p.  8,  Cain's  serving  lad 
says  of  himself— 

'Gedlinges,  I  am  a  fulle  gret  wot* 

53.  '  Some  sat,  like  a  cipher  in  arithmetic,  that  marks  a  place,  though 
of  no  intrinsic  value.'  So  also  in  Crowley's  Select  Works,  ed.  J.  M.  Cowper, 

P-73— 

'And  at  the  last  thou  shalt  be  founde 

To  occupye  a  place  only 

As  do  in  A[u]g[r]ime  ziphres  rounde, 

And  to  hynder  leamyng  greatlye.' 

The  old  copy  of  Crowley,  having  the  misspelling  Agime  for  Augrime^ 
looks  hardly  explicable  at  first  sight ;  and  Mr  Cowper  does  not  explain 
it. 

65.  Symondj  Simon.  I  have  no  doubt  that '  to  sup  with  Simon '  means 
here  to  sup  with  ecclesiastics,  to  share  in  the  revels  which  some  churchmen 
indulged  in.  Simon  means  Simon  Peter,  and  is  used  elsewhere  by  the 
author  as  a  general  name  for  the  clergy;  see  C.  10. 257,  and  cf.  Mark  xiv.  37. 

67.  tUuleriSy  tattlers,  tale-bearers.  '  These  went  to  the  king,  and  in- 
formed him  of  foes,  who  were  really  friends  and  spoke  for  the  best,  and 
deserved  no  blame  at  all.' 

63.  mafflidj  mumbled,  spoke  indistinctly. 

66.  This  alludes  to  the  logic-splitters. 

72.  bente  on  a  bonet,  spread  an  extra  sail.  To  bend  a  sail  is  to  fasten  it 
to  its  yard  or  stay,  A  bonmt  is  an  addition  to  a  sail,  or  an  additional  part 
laced  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,    iopte  saily  a  top-sail. 

74.  /<w/^,  burden;  cf.  G.  Aw/,  a  load.  ^Aar^^,  a  heavy  weight  It  seems 
to  refer  to  the  trimming  of  the  vessel. 

75.  If  bare  aboute  is  the  modem /i^/  about^  it  means  '  altered  the  course 
of ; '  an  explanation  which  suits  well  with  1.  76^ 

77.  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  lords  lay  comfortably  sheltered  on  the 
lee-side,  and  warned  the  steersman  as  to  what  was  going  on  on  the  weather-* 
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sxk ;  doing  so,  probabiy,  bj  goes.  Yet  tibe  Ime  is  rmber  obscmc  The 
resch  was  thai  the  mast  bent,  and  neaxiy  brake  (L  79)  ;  and  if  they  had 
not  taken  in  the  additional  sails  in  Qme,  they  would  kive  ftJlen  overboard 
owing  to  the  lurching  of  the  vessd. 

86.  /A^  mo,  tbc  majority. 

89.  clappid^  clattered,  spoke  loudly.  Some,  instead  of  looking  after  the 
money  due  to  the  commons, asked  for  what  the  king  owti^tkemselves^  and 
so  fu-  succeeded  that  they  were  promised  an  earnest  of  money  {kansell)  if 
they  would  help  the  king ;  for  they  should  be  helped  to  some  of  the  same 
silver  as  he  received  himself 

93.  *  And  some  forsook  well-doing,  becaose  they  feared  the  great'  An 
obvious  allusion  to  the  author's  poem  of  Do-welL 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  poem  was  never  finished. 
The  course  of  events  at  the  time  was  so  rapid  as  soon  to  supersede  all 
conjecture  and  good  advice. 
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GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


Whbn  numbers  are  used  vrithout  any  symbol  preceding  them,  the  reference  is  to  the 
Passus  and  Line  of  the  C-text.  References  to  the  B-tezt  or  A-text  invariably  have 
'b.'  or  'a/  prefixed  to  the  numbers.  References  to  Richard  the  Redeles  have 
'  R.'  prefixed.    References  to  the  prologue  to  the  A-text  or  B-text  are  indicated  by '  p.' 

References  to  which  '  it '  is  subjoined  are  to  words  occurring,  not  in  the  text,  bu$ 
in  the  various  readings  in  the  foot-notes. 

Besides  the  abbreviations  j.,  adj.,  adv,,  for  substantive,  adjective,  adverb,  %,c., 
the  following  are  used  in  a  special  sense : — v.,  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  -,  pr,  s., 
present  tense,  3rd  person  singular;  pr,  pi,  present  tense,  3rd  person  plural ;  pt,  s., 
past  tense,  31x1  person  singular ;  //.  //.,  past  tense,  3rd  person  plural.  Other  persons 
are  denoted  bv  the  figures  i  or  a. 

The  ehrmology  of  words  is  given  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  the  more  diffieult 
words.  Languages  are  cited  in  the  usual  manner,  as  O.F.  for  Old  French,  A.S. 
for  Az^lo-Saxon,  and  the  like. 

My  former  Glossary  (published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society)  is  on  a  larger 
scale.  Space  has  been  saved,  in  the  present  Glossary,  by  giving  but  few  references 
for  common  words,  and  by  the  omission  of  some  words  (such  as  Abbesse,  an  abbess) 
of  which  the  sense  is  obvious. 

When  the  modem  English  form  is  noted  (as  e.  g.  mod.  E.  abash,  under  Abasched), 
the  etymology  is  to  be  found  in  my  Etymological  Dictionary.  References  to  '  notes ' 
are  to  the  Notes  in  the  present  volume. 

Proper  Names  will  not  be  found  here,  but  in  the  separate  Index. 


A,  adj.  one,  a  single,  a.  27 ;  b.  x.  99 ;  b. 
17.  39;  one  and  the  same,  17.  x8i. 
And  see  note  to  a.  2.  43,  p.  33. 

A,  /nr/.  on,  in,  20.  19a,  ai.  6a,  al. 
35a,  aa.  a36 ;  on,  15. 14a ;  during,  b. 
II.  330 ;  A  bedde,  in  bed,  8.  a6 ;  A 
day,  in  the  day,  9. 33a ;  A  lure,  on  fire, 
17.  180;  A  fnyre,  a-fire,  8.  52;  A 
morwe,  on  the  morrow,  a.  310;  A 
nyghtcs,  by  nigl^t,  10.  78  ;  A  parceles, 
in  separate  parts,  severally,  ao.  96 ;  A 
Teste,  in  rest,  asleep,  7.  337 ;  A  slepe, 

^^sl^P*  .?•  53;  ^  1^>  <^^*  '^^  ^^''^ 
(persons),  19.  199 ;  A  worth,  ac- 
cording to  their  worth,  15.  66. 

A,  prep,  of,  a.  pr.  6 ;  a  feyrii  -  of 
fiury  origin.    See  note  to  i.  7,  p.  3. 

A,  ifUerj.  ah  I  a.  41,  5.  16^ 

A-bane,  imper.  s.  give  tnem  disease, 

9.  aa6.    See  note,  p.  114. 
Abasohed,  pp,  abashed,  alarmed,  b. 

10.  445;  ashamed,  b.  10.  a86; 
Abasshyd,  deterred,  R.  i.  no;  Abais- 
shed,  adiamed,  16. 163;  Abidssed,  7. 
17.   Mod.  E.  ab(uh. 

Abate,  v.  soften,  asmage,  b,  la.  61 ; 

TOL.  n. 


soften,  moisten,  a.  7.    171 ;   Abat- 

eth,  pr.  pi.  put  down,  refiise,   set 

aside,    R.    3.    307 ;     Abated,    pp» 

lowered,  R.  4.  81 ;  Abate,  imp.  s. 

reduce,  keep  under,  b.  6.  a  18. 
Abbodesse,  an  abbess,  7.  i  a8. 
A-b-oe,  X.  alphabet,  a.  8.  119;  A-b-c, 

b.  7.  13a.    See  Cath.  Angl.  p.  I,  n.  7. 
Abedde,  in  bed,  b.  5.  395.    See  A, 

prep. 
A-begged,  tn  phr.  gon  abegged  »  go 

a-begging,  9.  138.    See  note,  p.  in. 
Abie,  V.  pay  for,  atone  for,  b.  3.  349. 

See  Abngff». 
Abiggen,  v,  pay  for,  b.  a^  137.    See 

Abugge. 
Abit,  dress,  i.  3.    Lit.  habit. 
Abite,  pr.  pi,  they  (i.e.  the  winds) 

bite  off,  nip  off,  b.  16.  a6  ,*  Abite^, 

pr,  s,  bites  off,  nips*  19.  3a.    AS. 

dbitan, 
Ablamedy/^.  blamed,  a.  5.  75. 
Ablende,  v,  blind,  b.  18.   137;   A- 

bleynte,  //.  x.  b.  18.  323 ;  Ablcnte, 

ai.  371.    See  below. 
Ablyndoth,  pr,  s,  bUnds,  b.  10.  364. 
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▲-bostad,  H.  s.  boftsted  agamst,  de- 
fied in  «  brnmng  mmnner,  9.  15a,  b. 
6.156.    Cf.E.^Mu/. 

A-bouen,  ^ep.  above,  before,  higher 
than,  8.  ao8,  17. 35;  Abone,  b.  9.  14. 

A-boate,  /rep.  about,  ronnd,  i,  193 ; 
Aboaten,b.  i.  6. 

A-bonte,  adv.  aronnd,  11.  366;  every- 
where, a.  8.  30 ;  employed  about,  in 
a  busy  state,  b.  13.  3)69. 

AboQSte.    See  Abugge. 

A-brode,  adv.  abroad,  16.  264 ;  about, 
b.  14.60;  Abrod,widelyapait,io.i43. 

Abrybe^ ;  gon  abrybe>  »  go  a-begging, 
9.  340.  See  note  to  9. 138,  p.  iii. 
'  Briber,  to  beg  hit  bread ;  *  CotgraTe. 

Abugge,  9.  atone  for,  pay  for,  suffer 
for  (a  thing),  b.  6.  83,  168;   a.  3. 

•  336,  a.  7.  74,  153;  Abou5te,/r.  s. 
II.  333,  b.  9.  14a,  b.  13.  43,  b.  13. 
376;  Abou)te,  pt.  pi.  b.  10.  aSi ; 
Abou^t, /^.  paid  for.  ai.  433.  See 
also  Abye,  Abygge,  Abto,  Abftgge. 
A.  S.  dfycgan  ;  oonupted  to  abide  in 
the  i6th  century. 

A-bydyngi  t,  patience)  endurance, 
a  a.  394. 

Abydyiige,  prts.  pari,  enduring,  perse- 
vering, persistent,  19. 136, 33. 143;  b. 
19.  389. 

Abye,  v.  suffer,  atone,  atone  for,  pay 
for,  b.  9.  88,  b.  18.  401.  See  AbAei, 
Abugge. 

A-bygge,  v.  pay  dearly  for,  suffer  for 
(a  thhig>,  3. 141,  9.  41,  17.  330,  ai. 
448.  See  Abigge,  Abugge. 

Ae,  cmj,  but,  i.  63, 191 ;  a.  4a,  4.  115, 
10.330.  A.  S.  or,  Goth.  o^.  See  also 
Ak. 

A-oale,  pp.  chilled,  veiy  cold,  31.  439, 
p.  164.  Cf.  Icel.  JkUinn,  pp.  of  kaita, 
to  cooL    See  note.    And  see  Akole. 

Aooease,  s,  an  attack  of  sicknos,  etp. 
of  fever,  a.  5.  310.  See  Ajpcs  in 
Cathol.  Anglieum. 

Aoofaatt,  hatchet,  axe,  a.  463. 

Accidie,  j.  a  fit  of  sluggishness,  fit 
of  sloth,  7.  417 ;  b.  s.  366.  Lat. 
accidia.. 

Aocombreth.    See  Acombre. 

A-oloye,  imper.  i  pi.  let  us  embanrass, 
encumber,  31.  396.  Orig.  to  lame  a 
horse  by  driving  a  nail  into  his  £Dot  in 
shoeing.  *Enclotur  vn  cheval,  to 
pride  a  horses  foot  in  the  shooing ; ' 
Cotgrave.  See  Acloyde  in  GIom.  to 
Fitzherbert's  Husbandry  (£.  D.  S.). 

Aoomtare,  9.  trouble,  vex,  hinder,  dog, 
encumber,  b.  a.  50^  b.  19.  315 ; 
AcoudxedktPr.pi.  ase  *  hkkba&ce  to, 


b.  13.  57;  Aoomhndc  pi.  pL  encum- 
bered, plagued,  R.  3. 38 ;  Acombicd, 
pp.  overcome,  overwhelmed,  b.  i.  33 ; 
b.  I.  104 ;  Acombrid,  R.  4.  67.  See 
m^Mv^vr  in  Cotgrave ;  and  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  6,  n.  4. 
Aoordaimoe,  concord,  agreement,  4. 

339,  398- 
Aoorden,  v.  agrees  b.  5.  335,  b.  13. 

131 ;  Acorde,  v.  4.  375,  374,  380; 

to  grant,  b.  3.  317 ;  Acordeth,>r.  s. 

4- 358,  364.  9-  '43;  A-corden, /r. 

p/.  agree,  come  to  an  agieement,  ao. 

385;  Acar6e,pr,  t.  smdf.  a.  la  87; 

pr.pi.  subf.  b.  17.  303;  Acordede^ 

pi.  s.  hdd  with,  33. 303;  agreed,  a. 4. 

78;  Acorded,//.  s.  agreed,  13.  311; 

agreed  to,  b.  11.  4a  ;  Acordeden,  pt, 

pi.  agreed,  b.   18.  333  ;   Aoordede, 

united,  31.  344;   A-coidynge, /rsf. 

pari,  agreeing,  a.  10.  89. 
A-oorse,  pr.  s.  mbj.  should  cmK,  1. 

137,  b.  pr.  09 ;  Acorsed,  pi.  t.  19. 

334;  Acorsed,  fp.  accursed,  ai.  97. 

From  A.S.  c$rsum^  to  curae. 
A-coraede,  accursed,  so.  354,  33.  363. 

Fl.  of  acorsed^  pp.  of  the  verb  above. 
A-oounte,   v.   go   through   aooonnls» 

reckon  up,  8. 33, 13. 66 ;  gii«  acooant, 

13.  398 ;  esteem,  think  o^  b.  11.  15 ; 

A-oounte>,  pr.   e.   cares,    4.    396; 

Aoounte^,  pr.  pi.  esteem,  11.   358; 

AcouDtedt, pi.  s.  counted,  valued,  33. 

414 ;  A-counted,  pp.  counted,  reck- 
oned, TO.  339  ;  considered,  a.  i.  68 ; 

thought   anything  of,    R.    3.    155; 

Acountid,//.  counted,  R.  3.  157. 
Aoonped,//.  /.  blamed,  accused,  b.  15. 

459.  ^Encouiper,  to  ajipeach,  aocnse, 

blame  for;'  Co^im^ve.    See  Conpo, 

and  see  note  to  the  line. 
A-day,  lit  on  or  in  the  day,  heno^ 

at  mom,  b.  6.  310.    See  A,  pi^. 
Addre,  serpent,  3i.  317,  338;  Adders, 

pi.  R.  3. 18. 
Adiaotif,  adjective,  4.  338. 
A-do,  to  do,  6.  164.    (Put  for  mt  do, 

where  or  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 

or  gerund  in  Northern  EngU^)  See 

note  on  p.  68. 
Adoime,  adv.  down,  9.  39,  11.  94, 

33.  337,  b.  10.  330,  R.  3.  39 ;   alw 

Adoun,  Adowne,  Adown.    A.S.  i|^ 

diine,  lit.  off  the  down  or  hilt 
Adrad,/^.  as  adj.  afi»id,  greatly  afiaid, 

33.  307,  33.  353;  Adradde,  pi.  b.  19. 

31.    A.S.  ddrAdam^Xo  dread  greatly. 
A-dmuAap,  /r.//.  drown  (tfaemsdves), 

II.   163;    Adreynten,  pi.  pL  were 

drowned,  b.  10. 408 ;  Adrejmt,  pp.  au 
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10.  60 ;  drenched  (with  phyric),  25. 
377 ;  A-drent,  pp,  drowned,  11.  345. 
A.S.  ddrencan, 

▲faiten,  9.  to  tame,  7.  7  ;  Affaiten,  b. 
5.  37 ;  Afiaiteth,  pr,  j.  restrains,  b. 
14.  296 ;  Affeyteth,  pr,  pi.  train,  b. 
II-  375 ;  AfTaite )«,  tame  tor  thy&elf,  b. 
6. 3a.  '  Affaiter,  as  Affaicter^  to  trim, 
trick,  deck, . . .  also  to  tame,  reclaim ; 
Cotgrave.  See  note  to  b.  1 1.  375,  on 
p.  178,  line  I. 

AfajrtTiitf,  a-b^ging,  10.  17a  Put 
for  a  faytyngy  n^ere  a  »  on.  See  A, 
prep, ;  and  see  Fatten. 

Ap>felde,  eulv,  to  the  field,  a-fidd,  5. 
144;  Afeld,  9.  198. 

▲fere,  v.  frighten  away,  33.  166;  b. 
ao.  165;  Afereth,  pr.  s,  frightena, 
drives  away,  21.  478,  b.  18.  430 ; 
A-fered,  pp.  seized  with  lear,  5.  66 ; 
afraid,  frightened,  9.  179,  16.  165, 
ao.  80,  21.  135;  Aferede,  pp.  pit.  9. 
ia8 ;  Aferd,  pp,  a.  10,  la.  379 ;  Alert, 
a.  4.  49;  Aferde,  pp.  pi,  b.  6.  133. 
A.S.  dflkran,  to  terriiy. 

A-feynted,  i^.  enfeebled,  33.  198. 

▲fliiten.    SeeAfaiten. 

Affeadid,  pp.  offended,  R.  3.  308. 

AiEBrea,  pi.  affairs,  business,  doings,  7. 
15a. 

Affeyteth.    See  AfSsiten. 

AfWamiee,  reliance,  tnert,  19.  356. 

AiBoot.    SeeAfoto. 

Affor.    See  Afore. 

AJforse,  adv.  perforce,  R.  4.  33.  *A 
force f  with  much  indeavour;'  Cot- 
grave. 

AfOmyned,  i  pt.  s.  asked,  b.  16.  374. 

.    See  Frained. 

Afore,  iuhf.  before,  b.  14.  134 ;  Affore, 
R.  3.  346 ;  Afor,  prep.  b.  5.  13,  b.  16. 
45 ;  in  the  sight  of,  b.  I3.  81 ;  Affor, 
prep,  before,  R.  4.  73. 

Aforth,  V.  afford,  b.  6.  201.  A.S.foHf- 
ian,  to  further  aid,  advance,  per- 
form.   Hence  mod.  £.  afford. 

A-fote,  adv.  afoot,  a.  5.  6 ;  Afoot,  b.  5. 
6 ;  Affoot,  R.  4.  65. 

Afirontede,  pi.  s.  addressed,  confronted, 
accosted,  33.  5. 

After,  prep,  according  to,  like  to,  like, 
3.  27,  4.  273  ;  Aftur,  a.  7.  198 ;  After, 
accoiding  to  (the  position  oOi  1-14; 
in  accoidance  with,  b.  12.  188,  b.  13. 
94;  for,  15.  120;  After  the  dede, 
according  to  the  deed,  4.  474 ;  After 
person,  according  to  the  paison's  in- 
structions, 15.  124. 

After,  adv.  after,  secondly,  b.  lo.  358 ; 
Aftur,  a.  8.  4. 


AAurat.    SeeAfyxet, 

A-f^ngred,  pp.  as  adt.  exceedingly 
hnngiy,  oppressed  by  hunger,  la.  43, 
50;  17.  15,  18.  67;  b.  6.  369;  A- 
fyngrid,  a.  13.  59;  Afyngredc,  ^l^^. //. 
exceedingly  hungry,  10.  85.  Put  for 
of'hyngredf  from  A.S.  ofl^ngrian  {of" 
hingrian\  to  be  excessively  hungry. 
See  Afyrst,  and  note  to  b.  6.  369. 

Aiyrst,  pp.  as  adj.  athirst,  very  thirsty, 
oppressed  by  thirst,  b.  14. 163 ;  Afhrst, 
10.  85,  13.  43,  17.  15.  A.S.  of\yrst, 
{of\irsl^  ofyirsted),  pp.  very  thirsty. 
See  above,  and  note  to  I3.  43. 

Agasteth,  pr.  s.  fiightens,  drives  away, 
b.  14.  380 ;  KgMtypp.  afraid,  terrified, 
in  fear,  3.  331,  33.  300 ;  Agaste,  pi. 
b.  13.  268.    A.S.  giis/anj  to  terrify. 

Agayn,  Ageyn,  Agayna.  See  Ajein, 
A^eiaea. 

A-glotye,  V.  satisfy,  fill,  10.  76.  Cf. 
E.glut. 

Agon,  V.  obtain,  b.  9.  106.  Cf.  A.S. 
dgoHgatiy  to  require ;  Genesis  ix.  5. 

A-goo,  pp.  gone,  deputed,  R.  3.  345. 
£.  ago. 

A'tpteTi»d,pp.  annoyed,  troubled,  vexed, 
17.  309,  R.  a.  113. 

A-grotinde,  adv.  on  the  ground,  ai. 
44  :  on  this  eaith,  b.  i.  60. 

Agnlten,  v.  to  offend  against,  offend,  b. 
15.  385;  Agulte,  7.  17.  b.  14.  7; 
commit  sm,  be  guilty,  18. 44  ;  Agulte, 
I  //.  s.  offended  against,  ao.  376,  b. 
17.  394.    A.S.  dgyllan. 

Aier,  air,  3.  137,  11.  129.    See  Sir. 

Air,  heir,  11.  241;  Aires,  //.  6.  $9- 
See  £ir,  Ayre. 

Aither,  pron.  either.  Here  ai>eres,  of 
each  of  them,  13.  137,  138;  AiJ)er 
o>ere,  each  other,  33. 353 ;  Oure  ai>et 
o])er  a  each  of  us  (exciting)  the  other, 
7.188.    See  Ay  per. 

Ak,  conj.  but,  a.  5.  254.    See  Ao. 

Akale,  pp.  chilled,  b.  18.  392.  See 
Aoale. 

Aker,  acre,  9.  113,  a.  7.  4. 

Aknowe,  pp. ;  Be  aknowe  ^  acknow- 
ledge, confess,  10.  86.  A.S.  oncnd" 
wan,  to  acknowledge. 

Al,  adv.  altogether,  2.  30;  entirely, 
wholly,  b.  I.  31 ;  Al  a  =  the  whole  of 
a,  b.  0.  258  ;  Al  day,  continually,  18. 
96;  Al  so,  as,  12.  103. 

Alarme,  interf.  to  arms,  33.  93.  £. 
alarm  ;  see  note. 

Alay,  alloy,  b.  15.  343. 

Alayed,//.  allo}red,  18.  79,  b.  15.  346. 
From  O.F.  aleier  (later  alcyer),  Lat. 
alligare,  to  combine. 
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AJoonomye,  aldiemy,  a.  ii.  157.    See 

Alkenamxe. 
Aldajj  adv,  oontmnally,  b.  15.  353. 

SeeAl. 
▲U,  /.  ale,  7. 159;  ale-house,  i.  43,  9. 

I  aa,  10.  T94 ;  Alle  (fietter  Ale),  ale, 

i.e.  a  feast  or  ale-house,  a.  pr.  4a. 
A-lao,  adv.  on  the  lee,  to  leeward,  R.  4. 

A-leggen,  v.  allege,  13.  31 ;  Alleggen, 
declare,  b.  11.  88  ;  A-legged,  ^.  a. 

13.  loa. 

Aleyna  (?),  R.  a.  136.  Perhaps  for 
aUid  B  on-liid,  laid  upon  ;  hence 
aUyne  vppon  0>^  =  one  laid  u|K>n 
another.  LHn  (lain)  and  kid  (laid) 
are  frequently  confused.  Or  perhaps 
read  a  leen^  i.  e.  one  gift  (lit.  loan) 
upon  another. 

Aliohe,  adv.  alike,  b.  13.  309,  b.  x6.  57. 

AUe,  ally,  R.  3.  3'. 

AUri,  adv,  across  (said  of  the  legs),  b. 
6.  134,  a.  7.  115.  Cf.  'And  fond  hir 
li^gyng  lirylongf  i.  e.  and  found  her 
lyine  with  her  legs  stretched  out; 
Pardoner  and  Tapster,  310,  in  the 
Tale  of  Beryn,  ed.  Furaivall.  From 
the  A.S.  /i>a,  the  flesh,  muscles,  esp. 
used  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  leg,  as 
in  spatr-lira^  the  calf  of  the  leg,  oc- 
curring as  a  gloss  to  sura  in  Wrieht, 
A.S.  Vocab.  1.  44,  where  we  also  find 
'■  Pulpa,  vel  viscum,  Ura^  and  '  Nates, 
ears-lyre^  It  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Platt-Deutsch  lurre<,  the  loin,  thigh, 
in  the  Bremen  Worterbuch.  Hence 
a-Hri  =»  with  the  calf  of  one  leg  rest- 
ing on  the  shin  of  the  other.  At  least, 
such  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended. 
See  A-lyT7. 

Alkamye,  alchemy,  b.  10.  ai3  (Laud 
MS.).  See  also  Alkenamye,  and  note. 

Alkenamye,  alchemy,  b.  10.  a  13.  See 
Aloonom7e,Alkam7e.  ^  Akanamyt^ 
corinthium,  elixer;'  Cath.  Angl. 

Alkynnes,  of  every  kind ;  Of  alkinnes 
craftes  =  of  crafts  of  every  kind,  b.  10. 
177;  Of  alkvnnes  sijtes  =»  of  sights  of 
every  kind,  b.  13.  130;  Of  alkynnes 
filthe  =  from  filth  of  every  kind,  b. 

14.  17 ;  Alkynnes  resoun,  reason  of 
every  kind,  b.  15.  53,  b.  17.  343 ;  Al- 
kynnes creatures,  creatures  of  every 
kind,  b.  19.  3ii;  Alkynnes  crafty 
men,  craftsmen  of  every  kind,  b.  3. 
334,  Also  contracted  to  Alkyn,  as  in 
Alkjm  crafty  men  =  craftsmen  of  every 
kind,  b.  6.  70 ;  Alkin  libhyng  labo- 
reres= living  labourers  of  all  kmds,i.e. 
all  Idndsof  labonren  alive,  b.  pr.  333. 


Alle ;  for  Ale,  q.  t. 

Alleggen.    See  Aleggen. 

Aller,  of  all ;  jowre  aller,  of  yon  all,  h. 

19.  468 ;  Owre  aller,  of  us  all,  b.  16. 

305.    A.S.  eaira^  gen.  pL  of  «ai/,  all. 

See  Aire. 
Allowannoe,  praise,  approval,  estima- 
tion, b.  II.  315,  b.  14.  109. 
Allowe,  V.  pnise,  b.  16.  333 ;  pr»  pi. 

praise,  b.  14.  307 ;  Allowed,  pt.  //. 

praised,  b.  15.4;  Allowed, >^.  praised, 

approved,  b.  10.  433,  435.    '  AlUmtr^ 

to  allow,  advow,  approve,  like  well 

of;*  Cotgrave.    See  also  Alowe. 
Almaries,//.  aumbries,  ambries,  places 

for  keeping  things,  cupboards,  17.  88. 

See  Ambry  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
AJmesftil,  adj.  charitable,  7.  48. 
AJmesae,  alms,  charity,  9. 133,  10. 141 ; 

Almus,  a.  7.  i3o,  135;  Almes,  b.  7. 

75 ;  Almesses,  pi.  alms,  b.  10.  398 ; 

presents  received  as  alms,  b.  15.  306. 

A.S.  (Elnusstj  from  Lat.  eUemosyna. 
Alofte,  €uh.  on  high,  aloft,  high  up,  op, 

in  elevation,  x.  175,  b.  I3.  323;  Aloft, 

31.44. 
A-longet,//.  filled  with  longing,  greedy, 

a.  7.  354.    See  note,  p.  116, 1.  it. 
Alose,  V.  praise  highly,  30.  loi.     <  Z«f, 

laud,  praise  ;*  Cot^ve. 
A-looanoe,  profit,  lit.  hire,   10.  371. 

From  F.  loutTt  to  hire,  Lat.  locare. 
Aloute,  V,  bow,  bow  down,  16.  169. 

See  Loute. 
A-lowaunce,  praise^  approval,  16.  390. 

See  Allowe. 
A-lowe,  V.  commend,  praise  (for  it),  19. 

353 ;  Ipr.  s.  I  approve  of,  R.  3.  69 ; 

Alowe^,  pr,  s.  approves  o^  4.  74 ; 

commends,  19.  83 ;  Alowede,  pt.  x. 

praised,  commended,  1 3. 1 38 ;  Alowed, 

pp.  praised,  8.  96.    See  Allowe. 
Alowe,  adv.  low  down,  b.  12.  333; 

Alow,  b.  13.  334. 
Aire,  ad/,  gm.pl,  of  all,  33.  473.     See 

Aller. 
Al-so,  Also,  adv,  and  conj.  as,  17.  398, 

3  3. 440 ;  also,  likewise,  3  r .  1 84 ;  Alse.  a. 

5. 144;  Als,also,b.  3.  73;  as,b.  4.  105. 
AlBwythe,  adv.  as  quickly  as  might  be, 

b.  3.  10 1.    From  o/r,  as,  and  switke, 
quickly. 

Al^r-ryghtAilleste,  adj.  sup.  most 
righteous  of  all,  11.  34. 

A-lyghte,//.  s,  descended, 1 3. 144 ;  dis- 
mounted, 3o.  64;   alighted,  settled, 

33.  303. 

A-lyry,  adv,  9.  139.    See  Aliii. 
Alyue,  adv,  alive,  living,  b.  8.  11 1,  a, 
a.  14. 
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Anudstren,  v.  have  power  otct,  con- 
trol, compel,  keep  in  subjection,  3. 
161,  9.  2ax;  Amaystren,  a.  7.  200; 
Amaysteren,  a.  3.  117 ;  Amaistrye,  to 
teach,  instruct,  govern,  manage,  con- 
trol, b.  2. 147 ;  Amaistrien,  b.  6.  214 ; 
A-maistrid,//.  mastered,got  the  power 
over,  3.  167;  Amaysterd,  a.  2.  IA4. 
^  Maistrier^  to  master,  govern,  zuie, 
sway,  &c;'  Cotgrave.  Cf.  Shrop- 
shire amaister,  to  teach.  'An  old 
man  near  Leintwardine,  roeaking  of 
his  schoolmaster,  said,  *£  used  to 
amaister  me,  Sir/ — Shrop.  Word- 
book. 

Anumoedjj!^.  excommunicated  (a  wrong 
reading),  14.  104  n.    See  Manaed. 

Amarride, //.  pL  disturbed,  vexed,  R. 
pr.  16. 

Amende,  v,  amend,  grow  better,  a.  77 ; 
to  make  amends  or  restitution,  20. 
314 ;  amend,  aid,  better,  repair,  b.  xo. 
121;  reform,  b.  10.  319;  remedy,  b. 
10.  60;  Amenden,  v,  b.  10.  269; 
Amendy,  ger.  to  correct,  2.  165; 
Amenden,  /r.  pi,  make  amends,  20. 
202. 

Amendes,  //.  satisfaction,  amends,  3. 
1 20,  5.  84.  To  amendes  =  as  satisr 
faction  for,  b.  18.  325 ;  Myne  amendes 
=  satisfaction  to  me,  5.  97. 

Ameroy,  v.  to  amerce,  fine,  b.  6.  40 ; 
Amercyn,  2  /r.  pL  fine,  9.  37. 

Amonge,  adv.  at  times,  b.  14.  237; 
0>erwhile  amonge,  at  odd  times,  oc- 
casionally, R.  pr.  70. 

Amongea,  prep,  amongst,  i.  131; 
Amongus,  a.  8.  79 ;  Amongis,  R.  3. 

Amorteisede,//.  //.  granted  m  mort- 
main, 18.  54;  Amortesed,  b.  15.  315. 
See  note,  p.  225. 

A-morwe,  cuiv.  on  the  morrow,  next 
morning,  8.  13,  R.  4.  40. 

Amoonte^,  pr.  s,  amounteth  to,  signi- 
fies, a.  3.  87. 

Ampnllea,  //.  ampullae,  small  phials 
for  holy  water,  b.  5.  527 ;  AmpoUes, 
a.  6.  II.  See  note,  p.  100;  and  see 
Hanypelea. 

Amydde,  prep,  amidst,  in  the  middle 
of,  b.  8.  30;  through  the  midst  of, 

14.  43. 
A-myddes, /rr/.  amidst,  ii.  67. 
Amyddea,  adv.  in  the  middle,  b.  13. 82. 
An,  eonj.  and,  23.  72 ;  b.  7.  44.    Short 

iot  and. 
An,  conj.  if,  b.  a.  133. 
An,  adj.  one,  b.  17.  183 ;  An  othre,  one 

other,  another,  b.  I.  106  (see  note). 


An,  prep,  on,  upon,  5.  113;  in,  b.  15. 
28;  An  auenturesin  case,  lest  hy 
chance,  b.  3.  72  ;  An  hy,  ou  high,  0. 
187 ;  An  hih,  19.  106 ;  An  hiegh,  b. 
pr.  13;  An  ydelssidly,  hi  an  idle 
manner,  b.  5.  580 ;  =  in  vain,  use- 
lessly, 15.  7.    A.S.  an^  on,  on,  ui. 

Anore,  an  anchoress,  4.  141 ;  Ancres, 
pi.  anchorites,  i.  30,  9.  146.  A.S. 
ancra,  an  anchorite^  Lat.  anachoreta. 

And,  conj.  if,  3,  204,  7.  289,  &c. 

Anewe,  v.  renew,  R.  3.  24. 

Angxe,  ill-temper,  vexation,  7.  79; 
trouble,  suffering,  misery,  13.  207; 
violence,  b.  13.  336;  trial,  affliction, 
b.  17.  336;  Angles,  //.  troubles,  stif- 
ferings,  7.  114;  afflictions,  b.  12.  xl. 
(Seldom  used  iu  the  modem  sense.) 

Angre,  v.  annoy,  injure,  b.  14.  244'; 
Angrye,  v.  17.  86;  Angreth,  pr,  s. 
makes  angiy,  b.  5.  117.    Icel.  angra. 

An-hei^,  adv.  on  high,  a.  pr.  13.  See 
An,  prep. 

Anon,  adv.  immediately,  soon,  i.  xii, 
2.  115;  presently,  soon,  b.  9.  130; 
presently,  soon  after,  4.  323.  A.S. 
on  dn,  in  one,  i.  e.  in  a  moment. 

Anoye,  v.  vex,  R.  a.  67 ;  Anoyed,  //.//. 
annoyed,  R.  3.  71.    Sea  Annyed. 

Anoyed,  pp.  vexed,  displeased,  a.  2. 
144;  Anuyied,  a.  3.  182,  a.  5.  74; 
Anuyjen,  pr.  pi.  annoy,  trouble,  a.  2. 
97.    See  Anoye. 

Any  J^inge,  in  any  respect,  at  all,  b.  18. 
386. 

Anyente,  v.  destroy,  annihilate,  20. 
267;  Anyented,  >i^.  21.  389.  'jlne- 
antir,  to  abrogate,  annichilate  ;*  Cot- 
grave.  {Anentesch  is  from  the  F.  base 
aneantiss:) 

Apaied.    See  Apayed. 

Apaired.    See  Apeire. 

Aparail,  dress,  apparel,  7.  30,  11.  116; 
Aparaille,  b.  13.  278;  Apparaille,  b. 
8.  116;  Apparail,  a.  9.  iii.  See 
Farail. 

Aparalle,  v.  dress,  prepare,  a.  7.  53 ; 
A-paraild,  //.  dressed,  8. 161 ;  Appa- 
raille, V.  b.  2.  170,  b.  6.  59;  Appa« 
rayle,  z>.  a.  2.  148.  See  Farailede. 

Apartie,  adv.  aput,  16.  54;  Aparte, 
separately,  R.  4.  36. 

Apayed,//.  pleased,  9.  115;  b.  6. 110, 
198;  a.  7.  loi ;  contented,  10.  178'; 
With  apayet  =  pleased  with,  a.  10. 
126;  Apaied,  pp.  pleased,  16.  63; 
Apaiede,  //.  //.  pleased,  3.  45.  O.F. 
apaier,  to  appease,  from  \A\..pa£are. 

Apeel,  appeal,  accusation,  ao.  284 ;  see 
note,  p.  246.    Sec  Apelea. 
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Jkpttf,  V.  hum,  mjvc;,  R.  pr.  73;  a. 

6.  S4:  nv^*  ^  >-  79:  ApdicB,  m. 

7.  158;  Apeyic,  mine,  dannge,  «. 
an ;  ponish,  9^  167;  Apdre]^  /^-  >- 
hafm^  injnio,  4.  164 ;  Appoicth,  b. 
7.  47 ;  Apejne,  a  /r.  //.  smif.  b.  5. 
173 ;  Apcyic,  pr.  pL  smif.  dimliridi, 
6.  145;  JipfKjn,  pr.  pi.  mij.  h.  5. 
47;  Apciie,  a.  5.  i8;  Kpptjnd^pL 
pi.  b.  0.  134;  Apaiied,  i^.  ioiBred,  9. 
aa9 ;  Appcyiied,>^.  bu  6.  aai.  CC  E. 
impair.  Apeire  anavcfa  to  a  Loar 
LaL  IbfB  ^adpiicrmrtf  horn  perns. 


jL-palaa,//.  appcalf»  3. 186,  244.    See 


A9«iid«>,  /r.  #•  belooga,  k  proper  to, 
a.  97;  Appended!,  #r.  /.  U  1.  45. 
*Appemdrt, ...  to  depend  oo,  hai^ 
b7,  appertalne  ;*  Cot. 

▲-pertoUoh,  aA^.  openlj^plainlj,  4. 31 6 ; 
Apcrteliche,  eridoitlj,  a.  $•  15. 

Apawarda,  keeper  of  apea,  8.  284. 

Aptjr:    See  Apaira. 

A-poiaonad,  /p.  poisoned,  4.  164; 
ApoTBooedy  infected,  b.  15.  533. 

▲poaa,  V.  question,  ask,  4,  5^  15.  155, 
16.  9.^  17.  163;  Apoien,  ezaimne 
▼erbally,  a.  3.  5 ;  oppose  in  disputa- 
tion, a.  19.  8 ;  Appose,  qoestion,  ask, 
examine,  b.  3.  5,  b.  i  a.  315 ;  Apposen, 
pr.  pi.  ask,  qoestion,  b.  1 3.  33a ;  Apo- 
9e6e,pi.  s.  questioned,  cross-examined, 
6.  10 ;  Aposed,  pi.  s.  16.  193  ;  pi.  pi. 
a.  45 ;  Apposed,//,  s.  b.  i.  47,  b.  13. 
333  ;  Apposeden,  pi.  pi.  disputed, 
argued,  b.  7. 138;  Aposid,^.  a.  11. 
389 ;  Apposed,  pp.  b.  15.  370. 

Apo8tata»  apostate,  3.  98. 

Apparaille.    See  AparalL 

Appeireth,  Appeyred.    See  Apeira. 

Appala,  V.  accnse,  b.  11.  413. 

Appandeth.    See  Apenda)>. 

Appoae.    See  Apoae. 

Aprantya, //.  apprentices,  4.  a8i.  See 
Frantja. 

▲prooha>,/r.  s.  approaches,  18.  309; 
Aproched,//.  /.  ai.  176. 

Aqiianoha>, /r.  s.  quenches,  ao.  351; 
Aqueynt,  //.  quenched,  destroyed,  3 1 . 
394.    A.S.  dcwtncan. 

Aqulte,  V.  pay,  pay  off,  16. 13 ;  Aquyte, 
V.  redeem,  3i.  394. 

AqujkTa,  v.  quicken,  make  alive  i|£ain, 
ai.  394- 

Ar>  adv.  tmdtonj.  before,  ere,  8.  367, 9. 
347,  II.  II,  13.  333.    AS.  ^. 

Ar,  are ;  It  ar  >Uwit  is  these,  b.  15. 331. 


A  rata, «.  eonect,  adadae,  icpnwe,  i^ 
35,  K  II.  98;  Afatede,  pi.  s.  tt- 
praacfaed,  61.  ii;  Anlcd,  blaavd,  b. 
11.567;  Aiated, jy. lalBd, aiiMtdl, b. 
14. 163.    CL  E.  rmte,  to  aeoUL 

Ai»ftuui%/<1  artitratoTO,  7.  38a. 

AwihwB,  </.  cot  of  Ai^g»  13.  lai^b. 
a.  60^  L  ao.  135.    See  note,  pu  379. 

Avaebft,  9.  icack,  R.    5.  la.     A.S. 


▲nradj,  a^.  ready,  7.  97,  b.  4.  19*- 

Arad^y  mdsf.  ready,  already,  R.  a.  139^ 

▲ram,  pr.  pi.  aie,  u  ia6^  a.  139.  See 
Ani,  Ar. 

Azence,  airean,  debt,  iol  374,  13.  63, 
Aiiesage,b.  10^469;  Aiaages,>Ci  a. 
397.  '  Arrtragt^  ArrieragSy  an  aire- 
lage,  the  rest,  or  the  irmainrtfr  of  a 
paiment,  that  which  waa  left  onpaid, 
or  behind  ;*  Cotgrave. 

A-rea(a,a^.  backwards,  7. 405;  Anere, 
b.  5. 354;  used  as  isHper.pl.  aetam,  R. 
3.  no. 

AxtmAjpp.  raised,  levied,  a.  a.  51. 

A-ff>aonada,  pi.  s.  aigned  with,  14. 
139;  ipi.s.  14.  184;  Aresonedcat,  a 
pi.  s.  didst  aigue  with,  b.  la.  2x8. 
*AraisoHner,  to  reason,  confene,  taike, 
dtKoune  with ;'  Cotgrave. 

Areat,  at  rest ;  lit  on  rest,  b.  5.  334. 

Azith,  adv.  rightly,  R.  3.  laou 

Annas,  pi.  arms  (weapons),  19.  187; 
henddic  arms,  insignia,  2a.  la  ;  coat- 
armour,  b.  5.  508  (in  owre  annes  •=« 
with  our  device  upon  His  coat  of 

0- 


hiXLt pr.pl.  are,  10.  105,  iia 
Aroutyd,^.  driren  out  of  the  aa6eoy>ly, 

R.  3.  331.    From  the  sb.  rout. 
Anaraca.    See  Arerase. 
Arrera.    See  ALTora. 
Ara,  //.  arts,  I3.  98.    See  Arte. 
Ajat,  ado.  superl.  first,  b.  4.  T05 ;  sooner, 

b.  14.  a  1 6.     A.S.  Jirest,  snperL   of 

Jkr. 
ArtoWf  for  art  thou,  thou  ait,  b.  5.  360, 

b.  8.  73. 
Arta,//.  arts,aciences,b.io.  1 50.  See  Axa. 
Arwad,  ^.  rendered   slothful,  made 

oowardly,  4.  337.    A.S.  eargiany  to 

be  sloth^l;  finom  earg^  inert.    See 

Cath.  Angl.  p.  13,  m.  4. 
Arwea,^.  arrows,  4.  483,  33. 117,  aa6. 
Aa,  conj.  as  if,  a.  5.  333,  R.  3.  46 ;  used 

pleonastically^  13.  a8a,  14.  a8;    As 

by  =  to  judge  by,  according  to,  la. 

305,  iS*  157 :  As  quik,  very  quickly, 

b.  34.  189 ;  As  tyte,  at  once,  quickly, 

b.  13.  319. 
AaftUan.    SeeAaaalte. 
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Asaya.    SeeAsuv*. 

A-«M9ie,  V.  escape,  4.  61 ;  AicapeB,  b. 

a.  aoa ;  Aacaped,  >^.  0.  79 ;  esciHped 

(hence,  separated  fit>in;,  a.  7.  70.  See 

Aakapie. 
A-adhomed,>^.  ariiamed,  a.  5.  ai5. 
Aaohoxuie,  v.  shun,  aviMd,  R.  a.  185. 
Aaele.    See  Aaaele. 
AaeruecL    See  Aaaeme. 
A-aath,  x.  aatisfacdoii,  ao.   303.    See 

note,  and  Cath.  AngL  p.  13,  «.  6. 
Aaiaoura,/^.  jvroia^  23.  a^c^    From  F. 

assisd,  'an  assize  or  sessions;*  Cot. 

See  Siaour. 
A«akiypie,  ir.  esci^,  3.  ai5;  A-akape, 

a.  a.  180.    See  Aaospie. 
Aaken,  v.  ask»  19.  261;  Ask^,  /r.  s, 

seqiuzea,  1.  ai,  4.  301,  6.  67,  aa.  478 ; 

R.  3-  23  (*ee  the  note);  Aski>,/r.  ^. 

requires,  a.  i.  180;  Aaken,/lr./^  ask, 

leqnire,  a.  x.  100;  demand,  4.  346. 

SeeAze. 
Aaikea^  //.  ashes,  4. 135.    A^.  mu,  pi. 

Aakyng,  /.  leqnest,  aa^  480. 
A-alepe,  asleep^  b.  a.  51. 
Aaoile.    See  AaaoiUa. 
Aaondrj,  tukf.  aepamte,  b.  17.  i€t4. 
Aapare,  v,  spare,  afibrd,  11.  84. 
Aag^e,  v.  look  at,  see,  discover,  apr,  3. 

4<^>  235;   13.  K40;  Aspien,  to  look 

after,  mind,  a.  a.  aoi ;  Aspye,  to  spy 

out,  b.  5. 1 70 ;  Aspiod,  /^.  examined, 

ao.  34 ;  seen,  aa.  309. 
Aapie,  s.  a  spy,  a  a.  34a. 
AaaaiU,  v.  assail,  atUck,  33.  374;  A- 

sailen,  14.  63;  Aaailid,/^.  tempted, 

ai.  33a. 
Aaaay,  the  trial,  proof,  b.  la  353. 
Aaaaje,  v.  try,  examine,  7.  357 ;  taste, 

try,  b.  16.  74;  practise,  b.  16.  106; 

endeavour,  Ik  6.  34;  Assayen,  examine, 

a.  3.  5 ;  Mayty  v.  try,  examine,  4.  5, 
9.  aa;  try  (it),  a.  5.  15a;  Aasaye,  i 
/r.//.  try,  prove  (it),  b.  18. 69 ;  Assay, 
imp.  s,  try,  ask,  17.  164.    £.  essay. 

Aaaele,  i  /r.  j.  I  aeal,  b.  a,  i  la ;  Aa- 
selen,/r.  //.  seal,  a.  3.  143 ;  A-seled, 
/l^.  3. 1 13,  ao.  6 ;  A-aeeled,  ao.  9 ;  A- 
selet,  sealed^  signed,  a.  a.  81.  From 
O.F.  sei/,  LaL  sigUlum, 

Aaaemed,  ^.  dcaerved,  b.  la.  197;  A- 
aerued,/^.  15.  137. 

Aaaeta,  aatisfaction,  b.  17.  337.  O.F. 
oar^a,  enough,  Lat.  ad  satis. 

Aaaiaea,  s.fi.  assizes,  R.  3.  187. 

Aaaollle,  v.  explain,  scdve,  b.  10.  345, 

b.  I  a.  ai6;  absolve,  pardon,  aa.  190, 
b.  5,  376,  bw  19.  180,  185;  Assoyle, 
ahaolve,  7.  396 ;  Aasoile,  b.  3. 40;  As- 


soikn,  b.  pr.  70;  Aaoile^  ar. 
aolve,  explain,  la.  157;  absolve,  13I 
7 ;  Aaoily,  4.  43 ;  Asoiiie,  i.  68 ;  A- 
soylye,  aa.  185;  Asoyle,  absolve,  a. 

3.  41 ;  Asoylen,  absolve,  a.  pi.  67 ; 
Aasoilled,  pp.  forgiven,  absolved, 
b.  3.  143.  O.F.  assoiigr,  Lat.  ad- 
soluert. 

A^atarte,  v.  escape,  avoid,  14.  aia;  A- 

atert,  b.  1 1.  39a.    lit  to  siari  from,  or 

away  frooL 
Aatonyed,/^.  astonied,  R.  a.  8. 
Aatronomyena,  pi.  aatronomers,  1 8. 96 ; 

33.  344;  Aatiymyanea,  b.  15.  35a. 
A-awace,  v.  aasnage,  soiieR,  7.  88. 
A-awi>e,/^  As  swi>e,  ado,  aa  quickly 

aa  possible,  a.  3.  96. 
jLt,prep.  of,  3.  305,  b.  3.  35,  b.  13.  309 ; 

of,  from,  3- 1 7<>»  4-  379  J  according  to, 

4.  385 ;  amongst,  b.  15.  ao8;  in,  b.  7. 

138. 

At  OBM,  mdo.phr.  at  once,  b.  11.  334; 
together,  b.  5. 163. 

Ataohe,  v.  to  attach,  aireat,  a.  a.  174; 
Attache,  b.  a.  199  •  Atache)>,/r.  s.  as 
pi.  ding  to^  cleave  to  {gooeming 
treuthe),  la.  306  (see  the  next  line); 
Attached,/^,  s.  laid  claim  to,  b.  x6. 
361;  Attached, />^.  claimed,  19.  379; 
arrested,  b.  a.  336 ;  A-tached,  pp.  ar- 
rested, 3.  353;  Atachet,  a.  a.  aia; 
Atache,  imp.  s.  aneat,  3.  an.  £. 
attach. 

Atumede,  pt.  s.  broaohed,  opened  (a 
vessel),  ao.  68,  b.  17.  68.  *Attamyn 
a  wessdle  wyth  drynke,  abbrochyn, 
AttaminOf  dtpleo; '  Prompt.  Parv.  From 
an  O.F.  form  atamer «  Lat.  attami' 
nart;  but  the  usual  F.  form  is  enta- 
mir  (aee  Cotgreve)=B  Lat.  intamif$are. 

Atamed,//.  tamed,  R.  3.  37. 

Atemye,  v.  attain,  ao.  340.  344. 

Ateynt,  pp.  attainted,  accuacd,  33. 
1 6a;  Ateynte,  b.  ao.  i6i.  ^Atlaint, 
raught,  or  attained  unto  . . .  tainted, 
attainted,  convicted,  appeached,  ac- 
cused of,  charged  with;*'  Cot 

ApoTBt,  pp.  as  Mj.  athirst,  veiy  thirsty, 
31.  439,  b.  10.  59.    See  Ai^at 

Atbyiikejy,  imptrs.  pr.  s.  grieves,  re- 
penta,  7.  xoo,  b.  x8.  89.  A.S.  of- 
Vyncan. 

Attache.    See  Atadhe. 

Atte,  put  for  at  te  (-the),  at  Ae,  i. 
160, 4.  34,  &c  ;  Atten,  at  the^  i.  43, 

9.  133, 

Attere,  venom,  poison,  b.  i  a.  356.  A.S. 

Mor^  dttoTf  venom. 
Atweyne,  in  two,  i.  114,  b.  7.  116. 

Lit  *  on  twain.' 
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▲-two,  adff.  asonder,  apart,  in  two,  9. 

64,  ai.  76. 
A-tW7ime,  adv,  afMut,  separated,  19. 
191.  Cf.  loel.  itnnnrt  two  and  two. 
Aualle,  V.  avail,  be  useful  for,  be  of 
advantage  to,  assist,  help;  Auaille, 
b.  7.  7,  10.  273;  Auayle,  10.  376; 
A-yayle,  xo.  7 ;  Availith,  /r.  s.  is 
worth,  R.  I.  34,  R.  4.  54 ;  Auailled, 
//.  /.  helped,  b.  10.  373.  *  Avay- 
lyn^  or  profytyn,  VaUo^  prosum'^ 
Prompt  Panr. 

Auaroos,  adu  miserly,  ayaricious,  17. 
379;  used  as  a  personification  of 
Avarice,  b.  8.  88 ;  Anerous,  covetous, 
II.  86;  Auerouse,  3.  189. 

Anarotuere,  adj.  eomp,  pi,  more  ava- 
ridonsy  b.  i.  189. 

AuAimoe,  v.  advance,  promote,  11. 
3551  b.  9.  159 ;  Avaunset,  pt,pL  have 
promoted,  raised  to  the  rank,  a.  4. 
1 16 ;  Auaunoed,  //.  promoted,  ad- 
vanced, placed  in  authority,  14.  104 ; 
Auaunsed,  3.  189;  Avaunset,  a.  i. 
165;  Auanced,  4.  36. 

AuAtintyinff,  pres,  part,  vaunting, 
boasting,  7.  35. 

Aaotour,  author,  b.  15.  368. 

Audienoe,  hearing,  8.  94. 

AnditouT,  auditor  of  accounts,  33.  463. 

Aaentore,  /.  chance;  Good  auenture 
-»by  £ood  luck,  b.  6.  79;  An  auen- 
ture ^^  lest  perchance,  b.  3.  73  ;  In 
auenture  "Sin  case,  a.  7.  43  ;  lest  per- 
chance, a.  3.  365 ;  On  auenture « in 
case,  b.  3.  66.    See  Aunter. 

AuerouB.    See  Auaroos. 

Auet^  pL  Aves,  prayers  b^^ing  with 
Ave^  Maria,  b.  15.  176. 

Aueyr,  wealth,  property,  7.  33.  O.F. 
aveir,  avoir,  to  have,  used  as  sb. 
with  the  sense  of  'property.*  See 
Avere,  Avoir  in  Halliwell. 

Auhte,//.  s.  ought,  7.  86 ;  Aughte,  R. 
3.  49.    See  Aujte. 

Aviso,  s.  advice,  R.  3.  8. 

Aoisen,  v.  refl.  look  round  them,  think, 
reflect,  18.  53.    See  Anyse. 

Aunoel,  a  8teel-yard,weighing  machine, 
7.  334;  Auncere,  b.  5.  318.  See 
Murray's  New  English  Dictionary. 

Aungel,  angel,  b.  13.  149;  Aungeles, 
gen,pL  of  angels,  33.  341. 

Aunter,  s.  adventure,  fortune,  luck; 
Good  aunter  B  by  good  luck,  perad- 
venture^  g.  79 ;  An  aunter,  in  case, 
lest  percnance,  4.  437,  9.  40.  See 
Auenture. 

Auntrejy,  pr,  /.  refl.  adventures  (him- 
self),  ventures,  11.  316;   Auntrede, 


//.  f.  ventured,  3i.  333  ;  Anntred,  b. 
18.  330 ;  Auntred,  pt,  s.  reji.  ventured 
(with  en  —  against),  33.  175.  See 
above. 
Auntres,  //.  adventurers,  31. 14.  Prob- 
ably an  error  for  Anntrons. 

Auntrous,  ati^,  as  sb.  pL  adventurous 

knighU,  b.  18.  16. 
Auoutrie,  adultery,  b.  a.  175,  b.  la. 
76.    O.  F.  avouterie^  avulterie,  from 
Lat.  adulterium. 

Avowo,  V.  declare,  assert,  avondi, 
maintain,  4.  315,  16.  140,  si.  336; 
Auouwe,  10.  114 ;  Auoue,  a.  3.  343  ; 
Avowe,  I  p,  s.pr,  avouch,  R.  i.  11 3. 
O.F.  avotttr,  later  advouer,  'to  ad- 
vow,  avouch, .  .  warrant,  authorize/ 
&c ;  Cotgrave.  From  Lat  aduocare, 

A-vowe,  I  pr,  s.  make  a  vow,  vow,  7. 
438  ;  Avowed,  pi,  s,  made  a  vow,  b. 
5.  388;  A-vowed,/^.  8.  13.  Distinct 
from  the  above.    See  bdow. 

Auowe,  s.  vow,  b.  5.  547;  '  Auawe, 
Votum  • ;  Prompt.  Parv. 

Auter,  altar,  19.  364 ;  Auteres,  pi,  b. 
10.  313 ;  Auters,  6.  165.  O.F.  alitr, 
auter,  autel,  from  Lat.  altare, 

Autor,  authority,  teacher  (lit.  author), 
13.  150 ;  Autowr,  b.  10.  343. 

Auyset  v,  refi,  consider,  b.  15.  314 ; 
Avyse  >e  byfore»take  advice  before- 
hand, 5.  31.    See  Auiaen. 

Aujt,  as  adv,,  at  all,  b.  5.  311,  540. 

Aujte,  I  pt,  s.  I  ough^  b.  s.  a8.  See 
Auhte. 

Awaite,  v,  watch  for,  18.  63 ;  Avrayte. 
espy,  b.  10.  333;  guard,  keep  (in 
prison),  a.  3.  182 ;  Awaytestow,  a  pr. 
s.  art  thou  looking  at,  b.  16.  357 ; 
Awayted,  i  pt,  s,  watched,  searched, 
b.  10.  169. 

A-wake,  V,  awake,  arouse,  I.  313; 
Awakyd,  pt,  pt.  awoke  (to  a  sense  of 
their  folly),  R.  3.  364. 

Away-ward,  adv,  away,  R.  3.  7. 

Awgrym,  s,  arithmetic,  R.  4.  53.  •  Aw- 
grym,  Algorismus*;  Prompt.  Parv. 

Awilled,>^.  willed,  R.  3.  310. 

A-wreke,  v,  avenge,  a.  5.  68  ;  Awrdce, 
pp^  9.  308,  z8.  4 ;  Awroke,  pp,  b.  6. 
304 ;  Awreke,  imp.  s.  9.  158 ;  satisfy, 
II.  388;  Awrek,  revenge,  a.  7.  160. 
A.S.  dwrtcan. 

Axe,  V,  ask,  b.  4.  103,  b.  17.  384,  R.  3. 
34 ;  Axen,  v.  b.  5.  543,  b.  14.  361  ; 
Axeth,  pr,  s,  requires,  asks,  claims^  b. 
10.  311,  b.  14.  no;  Ajdth,  pr.  s,  re- 
quires, R.  3.  315 ;  demands,  R.  3. 
174;  Axen,  pr.  pi,  ask,  b.  13.  334; 
Axe,  pr.  pL  subj,  b.  5.  430;  Axed^  i 
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pt.  s,  I  asked,  b.  10. 155 ;  Azid,  //. 

//.  required,  R.  3.  4;  Aze,  imp.  s. 

b.  xo.  157 ;  Axeth,  imper,  pi.  ask,  b. 

13.  309- 
▲7*  tufv.  always,  ever,  ccmtmually,  6. 

95,  II.  lo;  Ayci  13.31. 
Ayelea,  pi.  grandfathers,  ancestors,  b. 

15.  317.   O.F.  4iui,  It&L  atwla;  from 

Lat  autts, 
Ayre,  heir,  b.  16.  233 ;  Ayres,  //.  4. 

334,435.    See  Air. 
Ayber,  pron.  either,  each,  each  (of 

them),  4.  340,  17.  199;  Ayjwr  ojir, 

each  the  other,  each  other,  11.  383, 

17.66.    SeeAither. 
A^e,  adv.  again,  back,  17.  313 ;  A)ein, 

b.  6.  44.    See  below. 
Ajein,  prep,  against,  contrary  to,  b.  3. 

155.  «9i ;   «>  ret«m  for,  b.  5.  437 ; 

Ajeyn,  33.  448;  in  return  for,  a.  ii. 

150;  A)eine,  b.  10.  104;  A)ene,  17. 

3 16 ;  A)en,  10.  318 ;  Ageyn,  si.  380 ; 

Agayne,  b.  19.  356;  Come  ajein— 

came  to  meet,  b.  4.  44. 
Ajelnes,  ^ep.  against,  contrary  to,  b. 

4.  48  ;  m  opposition  to,  b.  9.  196 ;  in 

return    for,    b.    10.    199;    Ajeynes, 

against,  contrary  to,  b.  15.  53;   A- 

^eyns,  c<»trary  to,  31.  377;  Ajeins, 

b.  3.  93 ;  A^ens,  against,  8.  151,  11. 

317 ;  A-gayns,  3i.  364.    £.  agains-t, 
Ajeinea,  conj.  against  the  time  that, 

before   the  time  that,  b.   19.  314; 

Ajeynst,  33.  319. 
Ajenwarde,  adv.  again,  in  return,  30. 

75. 
A^eyn,  A^en.    See  A)ein. 
Ajesmes,  A)ens.    See  A^eines,  prep, 
Ajeynat.    See  Ajelnes,  conj. 


Babeled,  i  pt.  s.  babbled,  muttered,  b. 
5.  8 ;  Babfid,  pt.  pi.  talked,  chattered, 

R-  3.  78. 

Baberlnpped,  a^'.  thick-lipped,  7. 
198 ;  Baberlipped,  b.  5.  190. 

Bachelor,  novice  in  arts,  one  who  is 
initiated,  10.  348 ;  novice  in  arms, 
young  knight,  b.  16.  179  ;  Bachelere, 
31.  88 ;  fiachelers,  //.  bachelors, 
young  men,  b.  pr.  87;  Bachilers,  i. 
85 ;  Baccheleris,  R.  3. 358.  A  bachelor 
was  a  novice  in  arms  or  arts. 

Baoliea,  //.  valleys,  8.  159.  See  bxch 
in  Stratmann. 

Baokes,//.    See  Bakkes. 

Bad, (i)  begged;  (3)  bade.  See  Bidde 
and  Bode. 

Badde  peny,  bad  penny,  counterfeit 
coin,  18.  73. 


Baddelioh,  adv.  badly,  poorly,  ill,  5. 
55  ;  Baddeliche,  18.  197. 

Baffge,  J.  bag,  pouch,  purse,  i.  43,  6. 
53  ;  Bagg  (with  an  allusion  to  Bagot, 
see  the  note),  R.  3. 164;  Bagges,  //. 
II.  85. 

Baiardea.    See  Bayarde. 

Bakbite,  v.  backbite,  slander,  defame, 
b.  3.  80 ;  Bakbyten,  3.  85. 

Baken,  pp.  baked,  9.  318,  b.  6.  395 ; 
Bake,  9.  178,  193 ;  b.  6.  196.  A.S. 
bacen,  pp. 

Bakeatexes,  //.  (female)  bakers,  b.  3. 
79 ;  BaxtereSk  b.  pr.  3 18.  A.S.  bctces^ 
tre,  a  woman  who  bakes. 

Bakken,  v.  cover  their  backs»  clothe,  a. 
II.  185.    SeeBakkea. 

BiikkWfpl.  clothes  (glossed /aivMO)  b. 
10.  363  ;  Backes,  14.  73.  Lit.  clothes 
for  the  Sack,  cloaks ;  see  note,  p.  160. 
And  see  above. 

Balder,  adj.  comp.  bolder,  more  daring, 
b.  4.  107  ;  Baldore,  a.  4.  94. 

Baldly,  cuiv.  boldly,  10.  28,  b.  30.  335  ; 
Baldely,  19. 115 ;  confidently,  witibiout 
hesitation,  33.  477. 

Bale,  sorrow,  misfortune,  misery,  trouble, 
mischief;  (also)  wrong,  harm,  injury, 
destruction,  5.  85,  88,  89;  13.  5^  31. 
33.    A.S.  bealu,  bealo. 

Baleyse,  s.  rod,  stick,  instrument  of 
punishment,  13.  134;  Baleis,  b.  10. 
176;  Baleyses, //.  rods,  b.  I3.  13. 
See  note  to  7. 157,  p.  80;  and  Prompt, 
Parv. 

Baleysed,  pp.  flogged,  beaten,  whip- 
ped, 7.  157.  Still  in  use  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  see  Miss  Jackson*s  Wordbook. 

Balies,  s.pl.  bellies,  a.  pr.41.  See  Bely. 

Balkes,  s.  pi.  ridges  of  land  left  un- 
ploughed,  balks,  9.  114;  b.  6.  109. 
A.S.  bal(a.    See  Balk  in  Halliwell. 

Balled,  adj.  bald,  33.  184,  b.  30.  183 ; 
(metaphorically,  as  applied  to  a 
reason)  bald,  trite,  worn  out,  insuffi- 
cient, b.  10.  54 ;  Ballid,  R.  4.  70 ; 
Ballede,//.  13.  38. 

BaUokkniyf,  a  kind  of  large  knife  worn 
suspended  from  the  girdle,  b.  15.  I3i. 
See  note,  p.  318. 

Bamme,  imp.  s.  cozen  (?^;  or  fill  (?), 
feed  (?),  a.  7.  304.  Prob.  from  M.  E. 
baumen,  to  anoint,  grease,  lit.  to  cover 
with  balm.  The  sense  would  thus  be 
*  grease,*  in  a  jocular  sense.  See  bame 
in  Halliwell^  and  bawm  in  Evans, 
Leicest.  Glossary. 

Baneooze,  standard  bearer,  b.  15. 
438.  *  Banyowre,  or  bannerberere  ;  * 
Prompt.  Pary. 
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BMi«r,  banner,  flag.  a.  8w  15 ; 

b.  aa  68, 95. 
Banne,  v. coxae,  a.  58, 4. 144;  Bannetb* 

/r.  s,  cimeak  10.  16a ;  prohibits  se- 

Terely,  b.  7.  88 ;  Banned,  pt,  /.  ievere- 

ly  rebuked  him,  b.  10.  7. 
Bar,  pi,  s,  bore.    See  B«fe. 
Baar,  a^'.  bart^  stripped  of  hair,  7.  i&o ; 

naked,  7.  157;  Bare,  naked,  b.  5. 

175 ;  bald,  23.  184 ;  Bare,  empty.  R. 

4.  ai ;  bare,  trite,  R.  4.  70. 
Barge,  x.  ship,  R.  4.  75. 
Barke,  husk,  oatcr  akin  (of  »  wmlnutX 

13.144- 

Barliohe,  barley,  7.  225. 

Barlioha,  a$.  made  of  barley,  9.  14a. 

Bam,  child,  3.  3,  11.  233,  15.  127.  ao. 
84,  21.  243 ;  Bame,  b.  a.  3,  b.  9. 143 ; 
man,  b.  16.  a5o ;  Barnes, //.  oluldien, 
4.  189,  6.  70;  Barnes  bastaides  » 
bastaid  children  (where  bastardes  is 
used  as  a  pL  adj.\  6.  71.  AJS.  beam, 

Barn-heda*  childhood,  manhood*  19. 
136. 

BaxTO,  bar  (in  the  legal  sense,  in  the 
phr.  atte  barrem^tit  the  bar),  i.  i6o, 
4.  4^3 ;  Barres,//.  bars,  bolts,  8. 339, 
a  I.  283. 

Bam,  impfr,  1  pi.  let  us  bar,  kt  us 
fasten,  ai.  286. 

Bftrat,//.  j.  burst,  broke,  9. 175 ;  Barste, 
b.  6.  180.  A.a  bmrsi,  pt  t.  of  birsUm, 

Baaelard^  a  kind  of  long  dagger  or 
short  sword,  suspended  from  the 
girdle,  a.  11.  211;  Basellarde,  b.  15. 
lai ;  Baslard,  b.  3.  303  ;  Baselardea, 
pL  4.  461,  b.  15.  118.  See  note,  p. 
53. 

Bftt,  in  the  double  sense  of  *bat*  or 
'mass,'  a.  7.  167;  Bat  of  cr|>e«mass 
or  lump  of  earth  (cf.  £.  bricJk-bcU), 
19.  92  ;  Battis,  p/.  bats,  i.  e.  staves, 
R-  3-  330*  Battys,  small  pieces  of 
broken  meat,  a.  12.  70  (Ingilby  MS.)* 

Bat,  pr.  s.  beat&    See  Bote. 

Batailla,  battle,  i.  108,  b.  12.  107; 
contest,  b.  16.  164;  Bataile,  waria7e> 
9-  35a. 

Batauntliohe,  adv.  haatily,  eagerly,  b. 
14.  213;  Batauntlyche.  17.  56.  F. 
tout  btUant,  very  hastily;  Cotgrave. 
See  note,  p.  211. 

Bated,  //.  j.  fluttered,  R.  9.  162.  See 
the  note.  A  term  in  hawking;  cf. 
O.F.  batrs,  to  beat. 

Baterid,  //.  s.  beat,  R.  2. 15a ;  Bateied, 
I  pt.  s.  patted,  b.  3.  198.  C£.  O.F. 
batre,  to  beat ;  and  see  Battida. 

Batte-nelde,  large  needle,  packing- 
needle,  7.  218 ;  Batnedle,  b.  5.  213  n. 


Used  as  eqaividcnt  to  pakmeUU^pMhe- 

ittdlt. 
Battida,  I  >^.JL  patted,  a.  3. 19a.    See 

Baterid. 
Banda,  baiwd,  4.  165, 9.  7a* 
Bandy,  adj.  dirty,  b.  5.  197.    C£  W. 

bamt  dirty,  bamaidd,  dirty. 
Bazteraa.  See  Bakeatevea. 
Baw  (an  exclamation  of  contempt), 

bah!   13.  74;  Bawe,  a3.  398.     Sea 

note,  p.  169. 
Bawtid,  pt,  t.  {Jer  Bated),  abated  R. 

a.  13.    See  note,  p.  393. 
Bayanle,  a  horse,  properly  a  bay  hoase, 

9.  192,  20.  70 ;  U  6.  196 ;  Bayard,  b. 
4-  53;  Bay3ard,a.4.  ¥>\  Baiaides,>t 

b.  4.  124.    From  F.  btd^  LaL  brndius^ 
bay-coloured. 

Bayed,  >«.//.  bayed,  R.  3.  235. 

Baytea,  v.  (with  m),  bait,  attack,  R. 
3.  39.    £.  bait. 

Be-,  prtfM.    See  Bao-,  B1-,  By-. 

"Be^prep.  by,  b.  5. 130,  R.  a.  140^  x«o  ; 
bttide,  with,  a.  4.  46 ;  oonceniing;  o^ 
b.  13. 134;  on  (the),  R.  pr.  10;  with 
xeferenoe  to,  a.  4. 119 ;  Be  )Mit,  accord- 
ing to  that,  a.  II.  193 ;  Be  dogie^  as 
found  out  by  learning  (cooiMtoial 
wtjdixx^,  R.  3. 15^ ;  Beo^  by,  aceud- 
ing  to,  a.  4. 123.    A.S.  be. 

Be,  9.  be,  b.  pr.  79,  &c ;  Be  moate  «= 
mnst  be>  b.  14. 191 ;  Ben,  v.  a.  3.  az; 
Beth,  pr.  s.  k^  b.  10.  347 ;  Beth,  i 
pr,  pL  b.  3.  37  ;  Ben,  3  pr.  pi.  b.  6. 
133;  Be)»,  Bedi,/r.^.6.i66;  Butli» 
II.  308,  19.  98;  Ben, /r.  //.  a.  81, 
31.  364;  It  ben^they  are,  b.  6.  56; 
Beest,  3  pr.  s.  {wit A  Jut.  teme\  shak 
be,  b.  5.  598;  Beat,  8.  336;  Be,  i/r. 
s.  subj.  may  be,  8.  298  ;  Be,/r.  j.  jwfy*. 
may  be,  b.  14.  247 ;  Be  he,  let  him 
be,  b.  10.  347 ;  when  (the  life)  is,  b. 
15. 141 ;  if  (my  councU)  be,  b.  4. 189  ; 
Be  ]K>w,  if  thou  be,  b.  6.  207 ;  Be,  pp. 
been,  13.  I3i ;  become,  i.  63  ;  B^h, 
imp.  pi.  10.  51,  b.  3.  137  ;  Be  we,  let 
US  be,  b.  pr.  188.  See  Bee]>,  Bao» 
Aren,  "Was,  '^ere. 

Beau  flta,  fair  son,  10.  311.  F.  beau 
JUs(p.¥.Jiz).    SeeBeu. 

Beaapere,  fiither,  elder,  reverend  fiirfiher, 

10.  348,  21.  241.    See  note,  p.  956; 
and  Cath.  AngL  p.  27,  note  4. 

Beaate,  beauty,  14-  " ;  Bewte,  U  12. 

49* 
Beohes,//.  beech-trees,  6.  I3i. 
Bed,  Bade.    See  Beda,  Bidde. 
Bed-boorde,    bed-play,   marriage,   a. 

la  197;   Bed-borde,  ix.  393.     See 

Bonzde, 
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Badden  ham,  v.  repose,  rest  in  bed, 
b.  a.  97. 

Beddjd,  provided  with  «  bed,  18.  197. 

Beddyng,  bed,  17.  74. 

Bade,  v.  to  offer,  11.  367;  Bed,  /T.  s, 
bade,  has  ordered,  a.  11.  189;  Bad, 
/^.  J.  bade,  ordered,  5.  1x7,  141; 
Beden,  /^.  //.  bade,  4.  aS,  16.  ij ; 
Bede,  b.  18.  53;  Bed,  pi.  pL  3.  173 ; 
Bede,  fp,  bidden,  invited,  3.  e6; 
Boden,  pp.  b.  a.  54.  A.&  A^mAcm. 
Confused  with  Bidden,  to  pray.  See 
Bit,  Biddeth. 

Bode,  prayer,  b.  11. 144;  Bcodes,/^.  a. 
5.  8;  Bedes  byddvng^  praying  of 
TOayers,  bidding  of  beads,  13.  8^; 
Bydde  my  bedes,  bid  my  beads,  b. 
I  a.  39;  Bidde  any  bedes,  pray  any 
prayers,  8.  16 ;  Babeled  on  my  bedes 
« mattered  my  prayers  over,  b.  ^. 
8.  A.S.  Mf  gebed,  a  prayer.  To  bid 
en^s  beads  is,  property  speaking,  to 
pray  onis  prt^trs;  bnt  the  name 
beads  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  balls  strung  upon  a  string,  l^ 
which  tiie  prayers  were  counted  off. 
See  Bedes. 

Bedel,  a  beadle,  apparitor,  or  snm^ 
moner,  b.  a.  109  ;  Bedeles,  //.  4.  a  j 
O.F.  bidil  {bedeau  in  Cotgrave). 

Bedenuua,  one  who  prays  for  another 
for  money,  a  beadsman,  b.  3.  41,  46  ; 
B^<^^n>^»  4-  43>  48  ;  Bedemen,  pi,  b. 
15.  199;  Bedmen,  4.  376. 

Bedered.    See  Bedreden. 

Bedes,  beads;  Peyre  bedes,  set  of 
beads,  b.  15. 119.    See  Bede. 

Bedes-byddynge,  bidding  of  beads,  b. 
19.373;  Bedes-byddyng,  13.84.  See 
Bede. 

Bedreden,  adj.  bedridden,  6.  ai,  8. 
108,  10.  177 ;  Bedredene,  pL  10.  34; 
Bedrcde,  b.  13.  448;  Bedraden,  a.  7. 
179;  Bedered,  b.  7.  loi.  See  Cath. 
Angl.  pp.  xxix,  as. 

Beede,  pt.  s.  subj.  should  intreat,  beg, 
a.  9.  96.    See  Bidde. 

Beekis,  s.pl.  beaks,  R.  3.  76. 

Beexe,  /.  noisiness,  noisy  behaviour,  a. 
11.7.  See  Bare,  v.  to  low  as  a  oow. 
A.S.  gebikrUf  demeanour,  noise,  clam- 
our ;  M.£.  bere  (Stratmann). 

Baera,  a  pt.  s.  didst  bear  away,  carry 
off,  a.  3.  189;  Beeren,  //.  pi.  bore, 
carried,  a.  5.  309.    See  Bare. 

Baee,  BeesL    See  Be,  v. 

Beast,  beast,  animal,  a  a.  363  ;  Best,  R. 
a.  130;  Beestes,  pL  aa.  364;  a.  3. 
356;  Bcstcs,//.  4.  434. 

Beata,  relieve,  repair.    See  Beta. 


T^^^V>  /^'  P^'  »»«.  7-  «9^ ;  if^  P^'  J*. 

a.  17a.    See  Be. 
Ba-faUe,/r.  s.  subj.  fall,  b.  13.  453. 
Ba-flQbea«d,>»^.  muddied,  made  dirty, 

b.  13.  401.    See  Flober. 
Bagaaeldee,  gen.  sing,  b^gar's,  la 

154,  II.  363.    See  note,  p.  134. 
BaggavTa,  /.  begging,  10.  i6a. 
Bahota,  i  pr.  s.  vow,  promise,  h.  5. 

462  ;  Beohote,  a.  5.  335 ;  Behihte,//. 

/.  promised,  a.  3.  30 ;  Bieohijte,  pt.  s. 

a.  5.  47 ;  Behote,  >^.  R.  4.  91.  A.S. 
beMian,    See  Bihote. 

BeiM,  g€H.  pi.  of  both,  b.  a.  66.  See 
Bayar.  A3,  begra^  gen.  pi.  of  bd, 
both. 

Bai),  a  metal  ornament  for  the  neck, 
collar  of  bright  metal,  b.  pr.  165, 
176  ;  Bi)C8,  pi.  b.  pr.  161.  And  see 
B7)e.  A.S.  biaht  any  circular  metal 
ocnament,  as  a  ring,  bracelet,  collar, 
crown. 

Bekna,  s.  beacon,  ao.  3a8;  Bekene, 
17.  a6a. 

Bakziowa»  i  pr.  s.  acknowledge,  a.  5. 
114. 

Bala,  adj,  pi.  good,  fiiir,  K  15.  113. 
O.F.  bel,  F.  beau.    See  Ban. 

Balda,  v.  grow  bold  (?),  R.  1.  113.  See 
note.  Cf.  A.S.  byldam^  to  embolden, 
M.£.  beldetL,  (Stratmann,  p.  51). 

Balefte,>^.  left,  R.  a.  30.  See  biUftHy 
to  remain,  m  Stratmann,  p.  63. 

Be-Ieije,  a  pr.  pi.  suhj.  belie,  tell  lies 
to»  ai.  358.    See  Biljajy. 

Bateyra,  grand&ther,  ai.  384;  Belsires, 
gen.  sing,  ancestor's,  11.  333.  *■  Bell" 
syrey  Anus ; '  Cadi.  Angl.  p.  37. 

Balwe,  V,  bellow,  b.  11.  333. 

Bely,  s.  belly,  i.  4a  ;  b.  pr.  41. 

Bely-ioye,  sppetite,  delight  in  food,  lit. 
belly-joy,  b.  7.  118. 

Belye,  v.  to  lie  a^inst,  belie,  slander, 

b.  5.  414 ;  Be-teise,  a  pr.  pi.  suhj, 
belie,  tell  lies  to,  ai.  358.  See 
Bilyeth. 

Bemenath,  pr.  s.  means,  signifies,  b. 

pr,  ao8 ;  a.  I.  I ;   Bemente,  //.  s. 

signified,  b.  18. 18..    See  By-menejy. 
Ban.    See  Be. 
Bane,  bean,  13.  9a  ;  R.  3. 151 ;  Benes, 

pL^i^l,  aa6,  307,  337. 
Banefya,  benefice,  b.  3.  31a  ;  Benefices, 

pl.  benefices,  4.  33;  possessions,  a. 

II.  19a. 
Banana,  adj.  made  of  beans,  a.  7.  167, 
Banason,  s.  blessing,  b.  13.  335. 
Banfait,  a  benefit,  kind  deed,  b.  5. 436 ; 

Benfes,  pl.  good  deeds,  a.  6.  loi ;  F. 

bienfait.    See  Bienfataa,  Byntot. 
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Bente,  pt.  (L  fastened,  R.  4.  72.    Used 

in  a  nautical  sense,  as  in  modem  Eng- 
lish. 
Benygneliohe,  adv,  with  good  will,  15. 

57;  gwitly,  mildly,  b.  la.  114. 
Benjrme,  v,  Uke  away  from,  R.  pr.  66. 

A.S.  htniman, 
Beo-,  prefix.    See  Be-,  Bi^  By-. 
Beo,  prep,  by,  according  to,  a.  4.  125. 

Sec  Be. 
Beo,  «r.  be,  a.  8.  3a ;  ger.  to  be,  a.  p. 

98 ;  imp,  pi,  a.  8.  170;  pr.  pi.  subj. 

19.  ai 7 ;  Bcoji,  pr,  s,  as  ftU,  will  be, 

ao.  84  ;  //.  sh^  be,  a.  7.  91 ;  imp,  pi, 

be,  ao.  aa4,  226; pr, pi,  are,  a.  i.  t6; 

Beo,  pr,  pi.  a.  8.  58 ;  Beon,  pr,  pi. 

are,  ai.  503  ;  1  pr,  pi,  19.  385 ;  a  pr, 

pi.  ao.  a 35. 
Beodelea,  s.  pi,  beadles,  a.  3.  a.    See 

Bedel. 
Beodeman,  s,  beadsman,  one  who  prays 

for  another  for  money,  a.  3.  47.    See 

Bedeman. 
Beodea,  s.  pi,  prayers,  a.  5.  8.    See 

Bede. 
Beofore,  adv.  before,  a.  5.  o. 
Beoheold,  i  p,  s,  pr,  beheld,  a.  pr.  13. 

See  Bihelde. 
Beohijte,  Beohote.    See  Behote. 
Beoleeue,  s,  belief,  creed,  a.  5.  7.    See 

Bileue. 
Beo-louh,//.  s.  I  p,  smiled  at,  a.  8. 105. 

Lit.  laughed  at ;  louh  is  the  pi.  t.  of 

layn,  to  laugh. 
Beorea,  //.  bears,  a.  7.  33.    See  Bere,  s, 
Beofc^/.  s.  beat,  hammered  out,  ai.  384 ; 

bufieted,  a.  7.  165  ;  i  //.  s,  corrected, 

a.  II.  13a.    See  Bete. 
Beo-take,  i  pr.  s.  commend,  a.  9.  50. 

See  Betake. 
Berde,   fair  maid,  lit.  bride,  4.    15 ; 

Berdes,  damsels,//,  b.  19.  131.    See 

Birde. 
Berde,  s.  beard,  b.  5.  194;  R.  3.  314. 
Berdles,  adj.  beardless,  R.  3.  335. 
Bere,  v.  bear,  carry,  11.  9a,  b.  3.  a68 ; 

wear,  i.  178 ;  Beren,  a.  a.  151 ;  Bere)>, 

pr.  s.  bears,  19.  333;  Beri^,  pr,  s.  a. 

II.  1 89 ;  Bereth,  pr.  pi.  bear,  ao.  336 ; 

Bar,//,  s.  bore,  carried,  8.  i6a ;  pierced, 

31.  88;  thms^  33.  133;  Bar,  i  //.  s, 

a.  7.  93 ;  Bere,  a  pt.  s,  didst  bear,  b.  3. 

195 ;  Bere,  pi.  pi,  carried,  7.  416 ; 

Baren,  //.  pf.  b.  5.  108 ;  Bare,  pi,  pi. 

turned,  put  (about),  R.  4.  75 ;  Ber, 

imper.  s.  bear,  carry,  4.  436 ;  Bereth, 

imp.pl.  a.  8.  15  ;  Bere,//.//.  sudj,  b. 

5.  139.     See  Bore. 
Bere,  v.  low  (as  a  cow),  14.  150.    See 

deren,  to  cry  out,  in  Stratmann. 


Bere,  s,  bear,  R.  3.  39 ;  Beres»  pi.  10. 

196. 
Bereued,  a  //.  //.  didst  bereave;,  R.  a. 

137.    See  Bireoe. 
Bergh,  hill,  8.  337 ;  Bcigbc,  b.  5,  58^^ 

A.S.  Aeorg. 
Beriea,  //.  berries,  grapes,  3. 28 ;  BerynSp 

II.  307  n. 
Berke,  v.  bark,  10.  361. 
Berkeres,    barking-dogs,    watch-dogs^ 

10.  360. 
Berlingia,  s.pl,  little  beais,  cube,  R*  3. 

96. 
Bern,  s.  bam,  33. 346, 360 ;  Beme,  b.  19. 

340;  Bemes,//.  9. 179;  Bemesdore^ 

bara-door,  5. 60. 
Bern,  man,  7.  347,  19.  381;  Beme,  4. 

477,  R.  pr.  86 ;  Bemes,  //.  men,  a.  3. 

356 ;  Bieroes,//.  b.  3.  365.   See  Bum. 

A.S.  ieam, 
Beme-dore,  bam-door,  a.  4.  44. 
Beryng,  s.  bearing,  manners,  oondnct, 

mien,  33.  116;  Berynge^  33.  355. 
Besely,  adv,  busily,  R.  2.  147.     See 

Biay. 
Beaieth,  pr,  s.  busies,  R.  a.  147.    See 

Biay. 
Beat,  a  pr,  s,  as/ul.  shall  be,  8.  336. 

See  Be. 
Beate,  adj,  best,  a.  a.  133 ;  of  s6.  best, 

best  part  (of  me).  R.  pr.  47;  To  >e 

beste  —  for  the  best  purpose,  as  well  as 

possible,  a.  8.  63 ;  Best,  greatest  bene> 

fit,  advantage,  8.  136;  best  thing,  R. 

3.  24U 
Beatea,  beasts.    See  Beest. 
Bet,  adj.  better,  richer,  6.  96.    Properly 

the  adverbial  form ;  see  below. 
Bet,  adv.  better,  8.  340,  9.  43,  15.  lO; 

more  easily,  i.  163 ;  ill  spell  Bette,  b. 

5.  601.    A.S.  M, 
Betake,  i  pr.  s,  commend,  a.  11.  163  ; 

Beotake,  a.  9.  50.    Cf.  A.S.  hetScan^ 

to  shew,  commit,  deliver.    See  By- 

teche. 
Bete,  V.  beat,  knock,  31.  364;  punish, 

correct,  chastise,  9. 163,  33.  37  ;  Beten, 

V.  strike,  beat,  31.  99 ;  beat,  correct, 

b.  10.  331,  b.  14. 19 ;  Bet,  pr.  s.  beats, 

b.  4.  59 ;  Bat,  pr,  s.  beats,  assaults, 

{short /or  BeteJ>),  a.  4.  46 ;  Bette,  //.  t. 

beat,  b.  6.  180;  i  //.  s.  b.  10.  176; 

But, //.  X.  chastised,  i.  115;  Bet,  1  pt. 

s.  beat,  chastised,  13. 134;  Beie, pp.  R. 

3.  78 ;  Bet,  imp.  s.  beat,  8.  61 ;  smite, 

a.  5.  337.    See  also  Boot. 
Bete,  V.  to  better,  remedy,  b.  6.  339; 

relieve,  9.  346 ;  Beete,  v.  help  (or 

abate),  a.  7.  334;  repair,  a.  8.  30.  A.b. 

dJtan,  to  profit ;  from  dit. 
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Betere,  adj.  comp.  better,  19.  285 ;  Bet- 
tere,  a.  156 ;  More  better,  R.  pr.  60. 

Betere,  adv,  better,  1. 1 20 ;  Betd%,  more 
highly,  b.  II.  246. 

Beth.    See  Be. 

Be-^nke,  v.  bethmk,  think  of,  R.  3. 
219.    See  B7-)»enke. 

Bette.    See  Bet. 

Bettre.    See  Betere,  adv. 

Be-twyxme,  prep,  between,  R.  2.  85. 

Betjdde,  //.  x.  befell,  happened  to,  b. 
12.  X 18.    See  Bitit,  Bytydde. 

Betyn^e.  s.  beating,  attack,  chastise- 
ment, t6.  148. 

Ben,  adj.  beautiful,  fine,  R.  3.  i.  And 
see  Bean  fits,  Bele. 

Beueragea,  s.  pi.  beverages,  1.  e.  drink- 
ings,  a.  5.189. 

Bewar,  impcr.pl.  beware,  be  carefol,  b. 
9.  184.    Put  for  be  war. 

Bewte.    See  Beaute. 

Beyer,  adj.  of  both ;  Here  beyer,  of  both 
of  them,  21.  36 ;  Oure  beyere,  of  us 
both,  21.  374.    See  Beire. 

Bi-,  prefix.    See  Be-,  Beo-,  By-. 

Bi,  prep,  by,  through,  b.  4. 134 :  with,  b. 
I.  28;  past,  a.  II.  115;  oommensur- 
ately  with,  a.  5.  76 ;  according  to,  in 
accordance  with,  b.  4.  70,  b.  10.  251 ; 
during,  in,  b.  13.  452;  with  reference 
to,  with  respect  to,  with  regard  to,  b. 
4.  71,  b.  5.  180,  b.  8.  38;  Bi  so,  pro- 
Tided  that,  b.  5.  647 ;  Bi  so  )^at,  pro- 
vided that,  so  long  as,  b.  14.  53 ;  Bi  my 
lyue,  throughout  my  lifetime,  b.6. 103 ; 
By  >at,  by  that,  bv  that  time,  b.  6. 292, 
301 ;  By  \t  bischop  (b.  pr.  80)  may 
mean  either  with  reference  to  the 
bishop,  or  with  the  bishop's  permis- 
sion.   See  also  By. 

Bible,  s.  Bible,  b.  8. 90 ;  book,  b.  15.  87. 

See  Byble. 
Bicomeb,  pr.  s.  is  becoming,  befits,  b.  3. 
208 ;  Bicome,/^.  s.  became,  b.  10. 136  ; 
went  to,  R.  i.  49;  Bicomen,  pt.  pi. 
(they)  became,  a.  i.  112  ;  Bicome,  //. 
//.  have  gone  to,  b.  5.  651.  Cf.  G. 
MAommeHy  to  reach  to.  See  Bycome. 
Bidde,  v.  pray,  beg,  ask  for,  7.  169,  20. 
216;  b.  5.  231,  b.  6.  239;  Bidden,  v. 
b.  12.  114,  b.  17.  250;  Biddcth,/r.  s. 
asks,  a.  i.  138 ;  begs,  b.  7.  81 ;  Bidde, 
1  pr.  s.  pray,  bid  (beads),  8.  16 ;  Bit 
(fir  Biddeth),  pr.  s.  begs,  b.  7.  68 ; 
Bidden,  pr.  pi.  beg,  ask  for^  solicit,  b. 
3. 218 ;  ^dde>,/r.//.  a.  3. 212 ;  Bidde, 
1  pr.  pi.  pray,  15.  29;  Bidde,  imp.  s. 
pray,  b.  5. 454;  Bidde  of »  pray  for,  a. 
5.  227;  Bid,  imp.  s.  8.  240;  Biddeth. 
imp.pl.  b.  5.  610,  b.  7. 84;  Bad,/^.  s. 


prayed,  23.  3^6 ;  Bad,  i  pi.  s.  begged, 

asked,  prayed,  a.  9.  114;  Bede,  //.  s. 

tudf.  should  intercede,  b.  8.  102.  A.S. 

Hddan,  to  pray.  pt.  t.  6ttd.    Confusol 

with  Bede,  to  bid,  to  offer,  q.  v.    And 

see  Bydden. 
Bidderes,  //.  beggars,  b.  6.  206,  b.  7. 66, 

b.  13.  241 ;  Bidden,  pi.  b.  pr.  40 ;  a. 

pr.  40.    See  Bidde  and  Byddera. 
Biddeth,  pr.  s.  orders,  commands,  b.  3. 

75  ;  Bidde>, /r. //.  bid,  12.  45.    And 

see  Bit.    (Due  to  confusion  between 

Bidde  and  Bede.) 
Biddyng,  pres.  pt.  begging,  17.  349. 

See  Bidde. 
Biddyng,  s.  praying,  prayer,  b.  11. 147 ; 

Biddynge,  b.  3.  218  (the  line  means — 

**  be^ifars  ask  men  for  money  for  their 

prayers  to  God  for  their  bene&ctors  "). 

See  Bidde,  Byddyng. 
Biden,  v.  await,  b.  18. 307 ;  Bideth,  imp. 

pi.  remain,  abide,  b.  9. 133.  A.S.  bidan. 

SeeByden. 
Bidowe,  s.  a  curved  dagger,  a.  11.  211. 

See  note,  p.  157. 
Bidraueled,/^.  slobbered,  covered  with 

grease,  b.  5.  194.    Cf.  A.S.  dradbe, 

dregs :  Low  G.  drabbelen,  to  slobber. 
Bidropped,/^.  spotted,  b.  13.  321. 
Bidyng,  pres.  pi.  abiding,  enduring,  b. 

20.  1 41. 
Bienals.    See  Biennalea. 
Bienfetes,  pi.  good  deeds,  b.  5.  621 

(where  it  refers  to  presumption  due  to 

trusting  to  one's  own  good  deeds).  See 

BenfUt 
Biennalea,  pi.  masses  said  for  a  period 

of  two  years,  b.  7.  170;  Byennals,  10. 

320;  BienaU,  a.  8.  157.    See  note. 
Biemea,  //.  men,  b.  3.  265.    See  Bern. 
BifUleth,  pr.  s.  belongs,  b.  i.  52  ;  Bifel, 

pt.  s.  happened,  b.  5.  479,  b.  j.  164 ; 

was  proper,  became,  b.  11.  286;  hap- 
pened, came,  a.  10.  179 ;  BifaUe,  pr.s. 

subj.  mav  happen,  b.  5.  59;  Bualle, 

pp.  befallen,  happened,  a.  pr.  62.    See 

Befalle,  By&lle. 
Bifore,  adv.  in  front,  before,  b.  13.  316. 

See  Beofore,  Byfore. 
"Bitotvtk,  prep,  before,  a.  8. 39 ;  Bifom,  b. 

pr.  183  ;  Bifor,  b.  7. 188.    See  Byfor. 
Bigge,  V.  buy,  4.  33 ;  b.  6.  282 ;  Biggen, 

V.  b.  4.  89;  Bigge,  I  pr.  s.  b.  5.  429; 
Bouhte,  pt.  s.  6.  96,  7.  225 ;  a.  5. 133 ; 

paid  for,  suffered  for,  14. 16 ;  Boughte, 

pt.  s.  redeemed,  3.  3 ;  Bouhte,  9.  217 ; 
Bouhte,  ^.  f.  b.  2. 3,  b.  3. 86;  redeemed, 
R.  pr.  14 ;  Boujt,//.  j.  a.  2.  3 ;  Bou3>e, 
I  pi.  s.  bought,  a.  12.  70;  Bouhte,  pt. 

pi.  19.   166;  Bouhten,  pi.  pi.  subj. 
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would  have  booght,  4.  85  Bomte,/^. 

b.  13. 19a.    AJS.fyi^m.   SceBvcse, 

Bygse. 
Bisgere,  s.  boTer,  a.  11.  aoQ. 
Bigile,    9,   b^ile,    deoeire,    b.    10. 

118,  125;  Bigilctb,>r.  s.  b.  7.  70; 

Bigiled,  j^.  b.  18.  290.    See  Bisrte* 

Bygyla. 
Bi-gon,  //.  s.  heg9R,  ai.  100;  Bigonne, 

//.//.  a.  5.  189.    See  Bygan. 
Bi-gon,/^.  persuaded,  deceived  (lit.  gone 

about),  a.  a.  34.    A.S.  ^i4n,  to  go 

about,  commit. 
Bi-grooohath,  pr.  t.  begradfea,  repines 

at,  munnuis  at  (it),  b.  o.  69.    See 

Bygmoohe. 
Bigxirdelea,  //.  pones,  b.  8.  87.    A.S. 

higyrdelt  a  pune,  because  worn  *hy 

the  girdle,*    See  By-gurdolaa,  and 

the  note,  p.  134. 
Bi-gyle,  v.  deceive,  a.  11.  67,  75,  8a. 

SeeBigUo. 
BIhelde,  i  //.  s,  beheld,  saw,  b.  7. 109 ; 

Bi-heold,  a.  8. 93 ;  Beoheold,  a.  pr.  13. 
Biheste,  /.  promise,  b.  3.  ia6,  b.  1 1.  60 ; 

behest,    promise,  a.  3.    laa.     A.S. 

behks,  a  vow.    See  Byhesie. 
Bihote,  I  pr,  s,  promise,  vow,  b.  6.  333 ; 

Bihi)te,  V^.  s.  b.  16.  239 ;  Bihight,  b. 

3.  29 ;  bihyjte,  b.  18.  330.    See  Be- 

bote,  Byhote. 
Bihnte,  I  //.  s.  promised,  b.  z8.  330. 

See  Bihote. 
Bi-iaped,^.  mocked,  b.  18.  290.    See 

By-Iapede. 
Bikenne,  i  pr,  s.  commend,  commit,  b. 

a.  49,  b.  8.  59.    See  Kenne,  By- 
kazme. 

Bikere,  v,  fight,  contend,  lit.  bicker,  b. 

ao.  78.    See  Bykere. 
Biknowen,  v.  acknowledge,  confess,  b. 

pr.  ao4 ;  Biknowe,  i  pr,  s,  b.  5.  200 ; 

Biknewe,  pt.  s.  b.  10.  416 ;  pi.  pi.  b. 

19.  145 ;  Biknowen,  pp.  well  knovim, 

favourably  received,  b.3. 33;  Biknowe, 

pp.  known,  acknowledged,  4. 36;  b.  18. 

24.    See  Byknowe. 
BUdith,^.  s.  builds,  R.  3.  41. 
Bileue,  tmper.  pi.  believe,  trust,  b.  10. 

119;  Bileeue,  v.  a.  i.  79;  Beo-leene,  i 

pr.  s,  a.  7.  81. 
Bileue,  s.  belief,  creed,  b.  5.  7,  b.  7. 1 75, 

b.  10.  ao2  ;  Bileeue,  a.  6.  79.    A.S. 
geUafa.    See  Beoleeue,  Byleiie. 

Bille,  petition,  b.  4.  47,  b.  13.  247; 

BlUis,  pi,  complaints,  R.  3.  307.    See 

ByUe. 
Bille,  beak,  bill,  b.  11.  349. 
BiUid,  pp.  beaked,  having  bills.  R.  3.  37. 
BUongeth,  impers.pr.  s.  it  behoves,  b. 


so.  146,  359;  pr.  pi.  betag^  b.  i<l 

191.    See  By*longe^. 
Biloae  )m,  im»p.  s.  make  thyself  bdoicd* 

b.  6.  230;  Biloued^pp.  belovwi,  b.  3. 

an. 
Bi-lonre,  9.  lower  at,  look  snlknly  at, 

a.  8.  105. 
Bilyeth,  pr.  pi.  lie  against,  b^io.  u ; 

Bilowen,  pp.  lied    gainst,   accoaed 

fidaely,  b.  a.  aa ;  a.  5.  77.    See  B«- 

lya. 
Bimolon^  v.  soil,  sully,  b.  14.  23.  From 

A.S.  mdl,  a  spot,  £.  male. 
Binam,  pt,  s.  took  away  from,  b.  6. 143 ; 

Binom,  pt.  s.  a.  7-  228.    See  By-fliy- 

men.    A.S.  ienimtm. 
Binethy  adv. beneath,  b.  16.67;  Baec^ 

a.  pr.  15  ;  Bineo>e^  10.  85. 
Biquasto,  bequest,  wilC  b.  6.  8y.    See 

Byquysto. 

Biquethe,  pi.  s.  suif.  shonld  have  be- 
queathed, b.  13.  10.    See  By-qoatiia. 

Birde,  /.  lady,  b.  3.  14-  See  Beide^ 
Buirde,  Burdo.  The  same  woid  as 
"E..  bride. 

Bixeua,  v.  bereave,  take  away  by  Ibroe, 

b.  6.  348 ;  Bireuet,  pp.  taken  away,  a. 
7.  a33.  See  Bereuod,  Byzeae.  A^ 
ber^t^an. 

Birewe,  pr.  pi.  rue,  lament,  b.  la.  250. 
Biaechen,  v.  beg,  beseech,  ask,  a.  xi. 

98 ;  Biseche,  tr.  b.  10.  I41 ;  Blseke^  v. 

pray,  b.  11.  55 ;  Bisou^ten, /T.  pi.  a.  a. 

189.    See  Byaeobaxi. 
Biaeged,  pp.  besieged,  b.  ao.  314. 
Biaetfee,  v.  employ,  bestow,  b.  5.  364, 

399 ;  By-sette,  7.  254.    See  By-a»tte. 

A.S.  bisettan,  orig.  to  set  round. 
Biaaye,  pp.  visited,  b.  ao.   aoi.    See 

Byaeye.    A.S.  btshn,  to  look  round, 

behold,  regard. 
Biahetten,  pt.  pi.  shut,  b.  a.  313 ;  Bi- 

shette,  pp.  shut  up,  with  closed  doodr% 

b.  19.  1 6a.    From  A^.  seytiem^  to 

shot. 
Bishoped,  pt.  s.  confirmed,  b.  15.  545. 
Biaitten,  v.  oppress,  press  on,  beset, 

harass,  cucumber,  b.  10.  361 ;  a.  a. 

no.    A.S.  binttan,  to  beset. 
Bialabarad,  pp.  beslobbered,  bedabbled, 

diity,  b.  5.  392.     See  By-alobezed. 

Cf.  K.  slobbery  slobber. 
Bismer,  s.  calumny,  reproach,  reviling, 

b.  5.  89;  Bismeres,  //.  b.  19.  389. 

A.S.  bismer,  insult,  lit.  a '  besmearing.' 
Biaou^ten.    See  Biaeohan. 
Bisperad,  pi.  s.  locked  up,  b.  15.  139. 

A.S.  sparrian,  to  shut  up. 
Biawinka,  v.  labour  for,  gain  by  work. 

a.  7.  20a;  Biswynke,  v.  b.  6.  az6i 
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fwonke,  //.  //.  b.  30.  990.    See  B7- 

swynke.    A.S.  biswrncoH, 
Blay,  A^*.  botj,  b.  7.  125;  Hsi,  b.  7. 

118,  m.  8. 110. 
Bi-syde,  adv,  used  as  sd.;  On  bis  bi> 

Kjd%  on  his  tide,  on  bk  behalf,  a.  5. 

173. 
Bit,  /r.  /.  begs,  b.  7.  66.    See  Bidds. 
Bil»/r.  1.  (/or  Biddetb),  bids^  oidera»  4. 

309,  16.  76,  18.  61,  31.  373.    (Doe  to 

CQofiuioo  of  Bidde  and  Bede.) 
BItolbnywed,   4td/.  with    beetling   or 

overhanging  brows,  b.  5.  1^ ;  Bttel- 

brouwea  a.  5.  109;  Bftelfaiowed,  7. 

198.    See  note,  p.  81. 
Biten,  9.  bite,  b.  14.  33  ;  Bote,  pt  s.  bit, 

b.  5.  84 ;  Hot,  a.  5.  67.    See  Byte. 
BHere,  adv.  bitterly,  dearly,  16.  904; 

BitteK,  sharply,  bitterly,  33.  37.    See 

Byttere. 
Biterliehe,  adv,  bitterly,  socely,  4. 144 ; 

Byterliche,  I3.  193. 
Bitarovur,  adv.  mofc  dearly^  17.  sao. 
Bilit  (for  Bitideth),  imfers.  pr.  s.  it 

happens,  it  beftds,  b.  11.  393. 
Bi-iraye,  v.  betiay,  a.  5.  395.     See 

Bytray«. 
Bitter,  /.  bitterness,  b.  s- 119 ;  a.  5. 99. 

See  note,  p.  76,  L  5. 
Bitwena,  adv.  between,  b.  8. 119,  b.  9. 

167.    See  By-fcwyxM. 
Bitwiaen,  frtp.  amongst,  b.  $.  338. 
Bi-iyiiM,  adv.  in  time,  betiines,  won, 

«>.  5.  ^7. 
Bi)6a.    SeeBei). 

Bijete,  s.  oUspring,  b.  t.  ^o.  See  Biiute. 
Bi-ionde,   adv.   beyona,   a.    3.   105; 

across,    i.  e.    over   sea,   a.  4.  iii ; 

Bijnnde,  b.  3.  109 ;  Byjonde,  4.  146. 
BiyaX^,  pp.  begotten,  3. 144. 
Blaberde,//./.  babbled, mnmbled  over, 

a.  5.  8.     Dan.  bladbre,  to  gabble. 
Bladis,  /.  pi.  blades^  swoid-blades,  R. 

3-3^* 
Blake,  adj.  black,  b.  10.  436. 
Blameloa,  free  from  blame,  14. 137. 
Blamet,  pp.  blamed,  a.  10.  60. 
Blammanger,  a  dish  somewhat  like  a 

cheesecake,  16.  100;  Blancmangere, 

b.  13. 91.   See  note ;  and  Cath.  AngL 
p.  34,  n.  3. 

Blase,  s.  flame,  blaze,  ao.  178. 
Blase,  9.  blase,  flame,  burn  brightly, 

ao.  188  ;  Blasen,  v.  ao.  198;  Blaseth, 

pr.  s.  3o.  185 ;  Blase)^,  3  ^.  pi,  30. 

338  ;  Biased,  pi.  u  shone  brjghtiy,  3i. 

943. 
Blaaen,  s.  hlaxoii,  coat  of  arms,  b.  16. 

179. 


BlMt^  1.  bhft,  R.  4.  81  s  Bhstis,  pi. 

tumults,  R.  3.  365. 
Blede,  V.  be  shed,  bleed,  ax.  439 ;  Bled- 

deB,/r.>/.bled,shed,i9.355;  Bledde, 

//.  s.  subj,  should  bleed,  R.  3.  31. 
Blenohe,  v.  blench,  flinch,  (hence)  trnn 

aside,  8.  337.    See  note,  p.  103. 
Blende,  v.  blind,  31.  394,  b.  10.  139; 

Blende>,  pr.  s.  a.  6.  loi ;  Blente,  pi.  s, 

8.  135 ;  Blent,  pp.  3i.  a86,  b.  5.  503. 

A.S.btendam. 
Blerede,  pi.  s.  made  dim,  cast  a  mist 

over,  bMimmed,  i.  73 ;  dimmed,  b. 

5.  191.    CI  Swed.  /i&'ra,  Dan.  ^e, 

to  blink.    See  note,  p.  10. 
Bler-eyed,  adj.  blear-eyed,  ao.  306; 

Blere-nyed,  b.  17.  334 ;  Blcmyed.  R. 

3.  164.    See  note,  p.  395. 
Blery,  «(^'.  bleared,  7. 198.   See  above. 
BlesMn,    v.   to    bless,    a.    11.    148; 

Blessede,  pi.  s.   blessed,  (perhaps) 

signed   with    the   cross,    19.    373; 

Blessed,  pi.  s.  b.  11.  339;  Blessid, 

pp.  consecrated,  R.  3.  75. 
Blete,  V.  bleat,  18.  38. 
Blenh,  pi,  s.  Uew,  sounded,  a.  5. 193. 

See  Blowen. 
Blewa,  adj.  livid,  ash-oolouied,  4.  135. 

See  Bio ;  and  see  note,  p.  44. 
Bliaftil,  adj.  blissfid,  blessed,  a.  a.  3 ; 

full  of  happiness  (which  He  bestows 

upon  others),  b.  3.  3. 
BUase,  s.  pleasure,   happiness,   b.  8. 

64,  b.  II.  334;  a.  3.  97,  a.  9.  55; 

place  of  bliss,  as  in  kis  bHsse'^Xo 

enter  His  paradise,  b.  10.  X05.    See 

Blys. 
BUaae,  v.  h\tm,  b.  la.  187,  b.  16.  337  ; 

Blissed,  pp.  as  adj.  blessed,  b.  5.  503, 

b.  la  403,  b.  14.  35.    (Due  to  con- 
fusion of  A.S.  biisstoH  with  bUisiast.) 

See  Bleesen. 
Bliaseder,  adj.  compar.  more  blessed, 

b.  II.  349.    ^  Blyssydy  beatus;'  Cath. 

AngL 
Blipe,  adj.  glad,  pleased,  a.  a.  138  ; 

Blithe,  merry,  R.  3.  377.  See  Blythe. 
Bio,  adj.  livid,  ash-celouzed,  b.  3.  97. 

Icel.  bldr,  Uvid. 
Blod,  blood,  19.  355,  30.  370 ;  fiunily, 

race,  kin,  lineage,  4. 363, 6. 78  ;  Blode, 

b.  9. 135.    See  also  si.  439,  and  the 

note,  p.  364. 
Blod-bre^ne,  //.  brethren  of  one 

blood,  13.  109. 
Blody,  adj.  covered  with  blood,  5.  74, 

7.  150;  by  blood,  of  one  blood,  re- 
lated, 9.  317,  »3-  "5;  Blodi»  *•  7« 

196.    See  note  to  9.  317. 
Bkiiiniedf/^.//.  blossomed^  b.  5. 140. 
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BloanM,  pi.  bloMoms,  19.  it ;  BI0&- 

semes,  19.  10. 
BlortTDde,  pt.  pi.  wandered  blindlj 

abont,  blimdered,  stnmUed  aboot,  8. 

159;    Blnstreden,    b.    5.   531.     Cf. 

^blustrtden   as  bljnde'  «  wandered 

aboot  like  blind  people,  Allit.  Poems, 

B.  886. 
Blowen,  9.  blow  (as  wind),  sa.  340; 

Blew,  pt,  s.  b.  5.  515;  Blowen,  pp. 

blown,  b.  5.  18.     And  see  Blenh. 

KS.bl6ttfan, 
Blowync^tyme,  roagh  weather,  stoim, 

b.  16.  a6.    Compare  the  preceding 

line;    else   it  may  mean    'time   of 

blossoming.* 
Blyase,  bliss,  happiness,  i.  29;  Bljrs, 

a.  xa.  xia.    See  Blisae. 

Blythe,    adj,    cheerful,    meny,    glad, 

pleased,  3.  171,  4.  a8.    See  Bli^. 
Bo,  adj.  both,  a.  a.  36.    A.S.  bd. 
Bocohes,  pi.  tnmoim,  boils,  swellings, 

33.  84,  b.  13.  249.    £.  boich'^^boss. 

'  Bohche,  botche.    Ulcus  /  Prompt 

Parv. 
Boeher,  J.  batcher,  a.  5.  173 ;  Bochere, 

b.  5.  330;  Bochers,  pi.  a.  pr.  98; 
Bocheres,  //.  b.  pr.  318.  See 
Bouohere. 

Bookes,  pi.  bucks,  9.  39. 

Boden,  pp.  bidden,  invited,  b.  a.  54. 

See  Bede,  v. 
Bodiward,  inwards,  within  the  body, 

a.  7.  169. 

Body,  s.  person,  b.  10.  358 :  som  body, 
some  people,  33.  37;  Bodi,  body,  a. 
5.  67 ;  Bodies,//,  a.  1.  169. 

Bodyhalf,  the  front  part  (of  a  dress), 

b.  13.  317. 

BofRstede,  pt.  s.  buffeted,  struck,  33. 

191.    See  BufBsted. 
Boilannt,  pres.  part,  boiling,  21.  391. 

O.F.  baillant^  pres.  part. 
Bok,  book  {(.Bible),  a.   38,   10.   i3o; 

Boke,  1.  129 ;  Bokis,//.  4.  59.    A.S. 

bSc. 
Bolden,  v.  embolden,  cheer  up,  a.  3. 

193  ;  Boldid,//.  s.  emboldened,  R.  i. 

113  ;  Boldcd,  i  //.  s.  b.  3.  198. 
Bole,  bull,  14.  150;  Boles,  pi.  b.  11. 

333.    Icel.  boli. 
Bolke,  s.  belch,  eructation,  8.  6.    '  To 

belche,  belke,  or    bolke,  ructan  ;'* 

Cath.  Angl. 
Bolle,  cup,  bowl,  7.  430,  8.  164,  31. 

410.    A.S.  boUa.    See  note,  p.  93. 
BolleAil,  s.  bowlful,  a.  7.  168. 
Boilers,  pi.  drunkards,  10.  194.    Lit. 

'  bowlers  * ;  see  note. 
BoUe)>,/r.  s.  swells,  a.  5.  99 ;  Boiled, 


pp.  swiJlen,  a.  \.  67.  See  Bol3i«>. 
CJL  Exod.  iz.  31. 

BoUynce,  /.  swellbg,  9.  236.  (For 
bollynge«to  prevent  swelling.) 

Bolnep,  pr.  s.  swells,  b.  5.  119.  See 
Cath.  AngL  p.  36,  n.  6. 

Bolied;  boltea  with  yrcns  supported 
with  iron  £utcnings,  9.  143.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  strengthening  of 
weak  limbs  by  the  use  of  iron  sap- 
ports. 

BoDame)»,  pr.  s.  tastes,  drinks,  a.  7. 
139;  Bommede.  pi.  s.  tasted,  drank, 
7.  339.    See  Bommede. 

Bonched,  pt.  s.  struck,  smote,  lit  bang- 
ed, knodced,  b.  pr.  74 ;  Du.  bonken, 
to  knock,  rap.  See  note  to  i.  7a  ; 
and  see  Bnnohip. 

Bond,  s.  bond,  band,  6.  14,  R.  3.  94. 
See  Band  in  Shropsh.  Wordbook. 

Bond,  pt.  s.  bound,  3Z.  448,  33.  57; 
bound  up,  ao.  70;  enclosed,  a.  i. 
159;  I//,  s.  fastened,  7.  a  18. 

Bondage,  x.  bondage,  servitude,  R.  3. 

85. 
Sonde,  s.  bond-woman,  servant-maid, 

II.  367.    'Bonde^  as  a  man  or  woman. 

Serous,  Serva  ;'  Prompt.  Parv. 
Bonde,  //.  bondmen,  i.  e.  husbandmen, 

4.  30I.    A.S.  bonda,  borrowed  from 

Icel.  bdndif  short  for  btiandi,  a  peasant, 

tiller  of  the  soil. 
Bondman*  s.  a  husbandman,  labourer, 

tiller  of  the  soil,  b.  5. 1 94 ;  Bondemen, 

//.  I.  319,  Q.  43  ;   Bondemenne,  gm. 

pi.  of  bmuunen,  of  husbandmen,  6. 

70,  7.  aoi.    See  above. 
Bone,  petition,  prayer,  request,  4.  421, 

13.  84.    £.  boon. 
Bone,  X.  bane,  poison,  a.  6.  93.    See 

baui  in  Prompt  Parv. 
Bonea,  x.  //.  bones.    On  bones —with 

its  bones,  ai.  340.    See  note. 
Bonet^  X.  additional  sail,  or  additional 

part  of  a  sail,  R.  4. 73,  81.    See  Cath. 

Angl.  p.  36,  n.  10. 
Boost,  noise,  17.  89;  Boste,  b.  14.  337. 

See  note,  and  see  Boate. 
Booties,  adj\  boot-less,  without  boots, 

31.9.    See  the  note. 
Bor,  boar,  14.  150;  Bore,  b.  11.  333; 

Bores,  //.  wild  boars^  9. 19. 
Bord,  board,  table,  9.  389,  i6.  174; 

Border  dot.  9.  377,  b.  6.  367;  side- 

timbers,  side  of  a  boat,  11. 40;  Onre 

^    horde  »•  overboard,    R.    4.   8a  ; 

Bordes,  //.  boards,  planks^  if.  saa. 

A.S.  bord.    See  notes,  pn.  116,  199. 
Bordiour,  jester,  8. 108 ;  Bordiouis,//. 

10.  137,  136.     'Bourdeur,  a  mocker^ 
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jeaster,  cogger,  liar,  fobter,  gnller  of 
'  people;*  Cotgrave.  SeeBourdeoure. 
Bordles,  adj,  without  a  seat  at  the 

table,  15. 141.    See  Bord. 
Bordon,  pi^iim's  staff,   8.   i6a.    F. 

bourdon.    See  note.  p.  100. 
Bordynge,  pres,  pU  joking,  jesting,  1 7 . 

303.    See  Bonrdsnuge. 
Bore,  boar.    See  Bor. 
Bore,  pp,  bom,  a.  58.    See  Bere. 
Bor^  adj,  lay,  b.  10.  a86.    See  note. 

So    Gower    calls   himself  'a  horel 

cUrke*;  C.  A.  i.  5. 
Borgages.    See  Btirgages. 
Borgh,  s.  bail,  surety,  pledge,  33.  13; 

b.  10. 133 ;  Borghe,  19.  a8i ;  Borw, 

33.  348;   Borw  of-:  security  for,  5. 

85;  Borwe,  b.  14.  190;  Borwgh,  b. 

4*  89 ;  Borwes,  //.  sureties,  sponsors, 

a.  74.    A.S.  borh,  a  pledge. 
Borghe,  borough,  town,  3. 9a,  b.  a.  87 ; 

Bomgh,  R.  pr.  3 ;  Borowe,  R.  4.  69 ; 

Borwes,//.  10. 189.    A.S.  burh, 
Bomes.    See  Bonme. 
Borre,  s.  bur,  huskiness,  ao.  306. 
Borwe,  v.  to  borrow,  3.  176.  5.  55, 17. 

371 ;  Borw^  i  pr,  s,  borrow,  give 

secnrity  for,  8.  35,  33.  477  ;  Borwest, 

a  pr.   s.  7.  343;    B<^eth,  pr.  s. 

borrows,  18.  i ;  Berwith,  R.  3.  149  ; 

Borwe)),  pr.  pi.  33.   385;  Borwen, 

b.  7.  83 ;  Born,  R.  3.  151 ;  Borwede, 
pi.  5.  borrowed,  5.  56;  Borwed, 
b.  4.  53 ;   Borwede,  i  //.  s.  9.  io8, 

a.  7.  93;  Borwe,  pr.  s,  sttdj.  give 
security  for,  b.  4.  109. 

Borwton,  borongh,  lit.  borough-town, 

4.  113. 

Bosarde,  buzzard,  worthless  fellow,  b. 

10.  366.  See  note,  D.  156. 
Bosome,  bosom,  b.  10.  354. 
Bosae,  s.  master,   lord  (t),  R.  3.  98. 

Cf.  Pu.  baas,  a  master,  now  used  in 

America  in  the  form  boss.    It  is  diffi- 

cult  to  see  how  it  can  mem  &  boss 

(excrescence).    See  note. 
Boashes.    See  Buaehes. 
Boat,  boasting,  blustering,  arrogance, 

17.  ^5»  a  a-  as  I ;  Boste,  b.  14.  333. 
Boste»  noise,  b.  14.  347.    The  same 

word  as  the  above.    See  Boost. 
Boaten,  v.  to  boast,  3.  85 ;  Bosteth, 

pr.  s.  b.  13.  381 ;  Bostynge,  pris.part. 

boasting,  7.  34. 
Boatotir,  boaster,  bragger,  b.  13.  303 ; 

Boster,  R.  3.  80. 
Bot»  boat,  ship,  ark,  ii.  33>  47 ;  ^o^^y 

b.  8.  31 ;  Bote,  dot.  11.  34,  36. 
Bot,  pt.  s.  bit,  a.  5.  67.    See  Biten. 
Bote,  s.  help,  aid,  benefit,  good,  ad- 

VOL.  n. 


vantage,  remedy,  relief,  5. 85,  88,  89 ; 

9.  178, 193  ;  13.  56, 16.  339,  31. 157, 

477 ;  Bote,  advantage,  reward,  recom- 
pense, b.  14.  116;  To  bote « to  boot, 

m  addition,  17.  no.    A.S.  b^t. 
Bote,  V.  make  qp  the  difference,  give 

up  something  to  make  things  equal, 

7.  380.    From  the  sb. 
Bote,  conj.  except,  unless,  i.  64. 3. 141, 

4.  149,  8.  16,  10.  63;  if— not,  31. 

366;  Bot,  unless,  b.  17.  345;  Bote 

yf,  conj.  QDless,  3.  178,  9.  15,  10.  63  ; 

Bote  fer  «  except  where,  10. 6  7.    See 

But. 
Bote,  adv,  but,  only,  i.  304,  4.  477. 
Bote,  pt.  s.  bit,  b.  5.  84.    See  Biten. 
Botel,  bottle,  6.  53 ;  Boteles,  //.  30. 

68 ;  Botels,  10.  139. 
Boteleea.    See  Botleaa. 
Boteles,  adj.  without  boots,  b.  18.  11. 

See  Booties. 
Botened.    See  Botnede. 
Boteraoed,  |hnushed  with  buttresses, 

buttressed,  8.  336. 
Botere,  butter,  8.  51. 
Botless,  adJ,  incurable,  irremediable, 

ai.  3o8  ;  bot^lees,  b.  18.  aoo.    From 

bote,  sb. 
Botnede,  pt.  s,  helped,  cured,  p.  188 ; 

Botned,  pp.  restored,  assisted,  a.  7. 

179;   Botened,  pp.  b.  6.  194.     Cf. 

Goth,  gabatnan,  to  profit. 
Bo]>e,  adj.  both,  11. 18  if,  30.  385  ;  Her 

botheresBof  them  both,  3.  67,  b.  x6. 

165,  b.  i8.  37;  Oure  bojers-of  us 

both,  7.  181.    Icel.  bSSir,  both. 
Bothe,  adp,  also,  at  the  same  time,  b. 

13.  90.  95. 

Botones,//.  buttons,  b.  15.  X3i. 
Bouohere,  butcher,  7.  379;  Bouchers, 

pi.  I.  221.    See  Booher. 
Booghte,  Bouhte.    See  Bigge. 
Bonken,  v.  cleanse  with  lye,  b.  14.  19, 

b.  15.  185;  Bouke>,  pr.  s.  cleanses, 

17.  331.    Cf.  £.  buckwctsh.   See  note, 

p.  305. 
Bonn,  adj,  ready,  3.  173;  willing,  a.  a. 

54 ;  obedient,  R.  3. 394;  Bown,  ready, 

b.  3. 159.     Icel.  btiinn,  pp.  of  btia,  to 

prepare. 
Bomide,  pp.  bound,  i.e.  servile,   ii. 

363.    S^  note. 
Bonnte,  goodness,  9.  49;  reward,  b. 

14.  150. 

Bour,  s.  inner  room,   esp.  a   lady's 

chamber  or  *  bower,'  7.  338,  a.  3.  14 ; 

Boure,  4. 1 1, 15 ;  b.  3. 64  ;  Bowie,  b. 

3. 103.    A.S.  biir. 
Bonrde,  play,  sport,  b.  9. 187.  *Bourdis, 

scoffs,  jeasts;'  Cotgrave. 
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Bonrdeoure,  jester,  b.  13.  448.    See 

BordiouT. 
Bourdynge,  pr,  pi.  joking,  jesting,  b. 

15.40.    SeeBordynge.    '  Bourder, 

to  toy,  trifle,  dally,  bourd  or  jeast 

with;    Cotgrave. 
Bourne,  s.  stream,  brook,  a.  pr.  8; 

Bornes,  gen.  b.  pr.  8.    A.S.  buma, 
Bonssel,  bushel,  6. 61.    See  Biusdhel. 
Bouwe,  pr,  s.  subj.  bow,  bend,  give 

way,  a.  9. 43 ;  Bouwe]»,  itnJt.pL  bend 

or  direct  yoor  course,  a.  o.  56.    See 

Bowe. 
Bou^,  s.  bongh,  a.  6.  65 ;  Bow,  b.  5. 

32;  Bowh,  branch,  6.  135;  Bowes, 

//.  17.  248. 
BouBte,  BouBl>e.    See  Bigge. 
Bow,  Bowh,  bongh.    See  Boa). 
Bowe,  V.  bow,  11.  267 ;  become  obe- 
dient, submit,  5. 181 ;  Bowen,  v.  bow, 

22.  17;  Bowe,  pr.  s.  subj\  bend,  give 

way,  submit,  16. 148;  BoWt  Pr.s.subt. 

may  incline,  lean  aside,  b.  8.   48; 

Bowede,  i  pt,  s.  bowed,  bent,  14. 134 ; 

Bowid,  ft,  s,  R.  4.  79  ;  Bowcth,  imp, 

pi,  bend,  tum,  b.  5.  575.    And  see 

Bouwe. 
Bowe-drawte,  s.  bowshot,  R.*  3.  229. 
Bowten,  //.  //.  bought,  19.  159.    See 

Bigge. 
Bozomeliohe,  adv.  obediently,  humbly, 

b.  12. 195. 
Bozam,  adj.  obedient,  humble,  a.  i. 

108 ;  Boxome,  b.  3.  263 ;  gentle,  b. 

1 8. 1 1 6.    See  Buxome. 
Bozamnesee,  s,  obedience,  a.  4.  150; 

Boxumnes,  a.  1. 1  x  i .    See  above. 
Boye,   man,  knave,  young  man,  lad, 

servant,    i.    78,   13.    iii,    2t.    78, 

80;    Boyes,  //.  senrants,  followers, 

p.   266,   10.  127,  194;    Boyes,  gen, 

Doy's^  young  man*s,  knave's^  21.  99. 

It    implies   contempt    rather    than 

youth. 
Boynard,  scoundrel,  fool,  R.  2.  164; 

Boynardis,^/.  R.  i.  no.    See  note, 

p.  29a     O.F.   huinard  (Matzner); 

huisnart,  foolish  (Roquefort). 
Boyste,  s.  box,  a.  12.  68.    O.F.  boiste^ 

F.  btTvte, 
Brak,  broke.    See  Broke. 
Brake,  v.  vomit,   7.  431.     '  Brakyn, 

Vomc;*  Prompt.  Parv,    •  Broken^  to 

vomit ;'  Hexham's  Dutch  Diet 
Brake,  in  phr.  bcwes  of  brake,  bows 

worked  with  a  winch,  21.  293.    See 

the  note,  p.  257. 
Bras,  brass,  1. 183:  money,  a.  3. 189. 
Braat,  burst.    See  Bresten. 
Bratfnl.    See  Bretfal. 


Brarm,  brawn,  boar's  flesh,  16. 67, 100 ; 

Braune,  b.  13.  63,  91. 
Braunchea,  pi.  branches^  twigs,  Le. 

various  ¥rays,  b.  13.  410  (see  note); 

Braunchis,  branching  ornaments^  R. 

1.41. 
Brayn-wode,  adj.  brain-mad,  mad,  a. 

10.  61. 
Breohe,  breeches,  7.  157,  b.  5. 175. 
Bred,  bread,  food,  6.  175,  b.  11.  229^ 

b.  15.  1^9. 
Bred,  bird.    See  Brld. 
Bred-oom,  com  of  which  to   make 

bread,  9.  61 ;  Bred-come,  b.  6.  64. 

See  note,  p.  108. 
Brede,  breadth,  3.  93,  4.  261 ;  R.  pr. 

12,  R.  2.  22.     A.S.  bridu, 
Breden,  v,  breed,  engender,  b.  2.  97; 

cause  to  grow,  R.  2.  147 ;  BredeUi, 

pr,  s.  breeds,  brings  forth  young,  b.  1 1. 

339  ;  Bredden,^.//.  bred,  14.  166. 
Bredles,  adf.  without  food,  10.  lai ; 

Bredlees,  17.  13. 
Bredyng,  s.  breeding,  b.  12.  221. 
Breef,  brief,  written  authority,  23.  337. 

SeeBrenet. 
Breke,  v.  to  break  open,  break,  b.  7. 

183;   Breken,  9.  21.  264,  22.  340; 

Brdcy>,  pr.  s.  transgresses,  la  236 ; 

Breken,  pr.  pi.  distribute,  b.  la  82 ; 

Breketh,/r./^.  break,  b.  6. 31 ,  Breke, 

a  //.  pr.  sui/.  b.  5.  584;  Brak,  pt.  s. 

broke,   i.  114;   burst,  b.  11.  158; 

distributed,  13.   125;   Brake,  pi,  s. 

broke,  b.  10.  283;   Breke,  2  pt,  s. 

didst  break,  10.  278,  21.  383 ;  Brdke, 

pi,  s,  subj,  should  break,  should  miss, 

b.  5.  245  ;  Broke, ^.  broken,  19. 155  ; 

b.  14.  221 ;  torn,  b.  5. 108 ;  maimed, 

with  a  broken  limb,  6.  33,  10.  99. 
Breke-oheste,    s,   as   adj.    brawling, 

strife-causing,  b.  16.  43.    See  note. 
Brekynge,  s.  breach,  b.  10.  318. 
Breme^  adj.  vigorous,  strong,  b.   12. 

224 ;  furious,  R.  3.  365 ;  Bremme, 

proud,  R.  2. 130 ;  //.  iurious,  R.  2. 

80.    A.S.  brAne^  &mous. 
Bremeat,  adj.  superl.  strongest,  most 

powerful,  most  active,  a.  10.  55. 
Bremore,  adj,  ccmp.  more  powerfbl, 

more  active,  a.  10. 56.    See  Breme. 
Bren,  s.  bran,  b.  6.  184.    The  usual 

M.£.  fom[i;  O.T.  bren. 
Brennen,  v,  bum,  4.   238,  20.  198; 

Brenne,  v.  13.  67,  b.  3.  97 ;  Brenne)), 
pr.  s.  20. 178;  Brenne>,  2  pr.pl.  bum, 

20.  228;  Brente,//.j.  20. 308;  Brende, 

b.  17.  326;  Brend,  i  pt.  s.  burnt,  con- 
sumed, wore  away,  7.  74 ;  Brent,  pp. 

burnt,  21.  266 ;  Brent  gold,  i.e.  very 
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bright  gold,  b.  5.  371  ;   Brennyng, 
fres.  pt.    burning,    ai.   291 ;    Bren, 

imper,  s.  bum,  4.  426 ;  Brenne,  b.  3. 

365.    Icel.  brenna, 
Brezmyn^,  5.  buining,  the  stake,  b.  15. 

81. 
Brere,  briar,  bramble^  3.  38;  Breres, 

pi,  7.  403  ;  Breris,  R.  3.  75. 
Breate,  j.  breast,  a.  5.  99,  338. 
Bresten,  v.  bnrs^   break  in   pieces; 

Brest,  pr,  s.  mbj.  break,  R.  3.  287 ; 

burst,  R.  3.  94;  Brastyn, /^. //.  burst, 

R.  3-  363.    A.S.  her  Stan, 
Brestynge,  s.  breaking,  R.  4.  79. 
BretftQ,  adv.  bzimful,  full  to  the  brim, 

I.  42,  a.  pr.  41  n ;   Bratful,  a.  pr.  41 ; 

BredM,  a.  pr.  41  n.    Swed.  br&ddful, 

brimful,  from  braddf  a  brim. 
Brethsmge,  s.  breath,  b.  11.  349. 
Breuet,  letter  of  indulgence,  note,  i. 

7a>  14-  55  J  Breuettes,  pi,  b.  5.  649. 

Dimin.  of  Breef,  q.  v. 
Brew,  //.  s,  brewed,  7.  335 ;  Breuh,  a. 

5.  133.    See  Browe. 
Brewestere,  female  brewer,  ale-wife, 

7.  353 ;  Brewesteres,  pi.  10.  189,  b. 

pr.  318;  Brewesters, // 9.  330;  Breu- 

sters,  pi.  a.  pr.  98. 
Brew-wif,  brewster,  ale-wife,  7.  354. 
Breyde,  pt.  s,  he  hastened,  b.  17.  68. 

A.S.  bregdoHy  Icel.  bregfkt, 
"BrihoxoBfpl.  robbers,  b.  20.  260 ;  Bzy- 
.^.  hours,  23.  362.    See  Prompt.  Parv. 

f^       Brid,  bird,  R.  2.  162,  R.  3.  i ;  Bridde, 

b.  15.  279;  Bred,  R.  2.  152  ;  ^Bredd, 

R.  2. 141 ;  Briddes,  pi.  birds, '11.  63, 

14.   156;    Breddis,  R.  3.  37.     See 

Bryddea.    A.S.  bridd. 
Brldale,  bridal,  b.  2.  54  ;  Bruydale,  b. 

2. 43;  Brudale,  3.  56.  See  Bruydale. 
Brigge,  bridge,  8.  240 ;  Brygge,  8.  213; 

Brygges,  //.  10.  33.    See  Brugge. 

A.S.  hycg. 
Britoner,  an  inhabitant  of  Brittany,  a 

Frenchman,  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, b.  6.  178;  Brytonere,  b.  6. 

156.    See  Brutiner. 
Brocage,  treaty  by  an  agent,  bargain, 

agency,  17. 109;  Brokage.b.  14  267: 

Brocages,  //.  dealings,  commissions, 

3.  93.    See  note,  p.  34. 
Brochen,    v.    fasten    together,    stitch 

loosely  together,  7.  318;  Brochede. 

I  //.  s.  a.  5. 136.    'Brocher^  to  stitch 

grossely,  to  set  or  sowe  with  great 

stitches;'  Cotgrave. 
Broohes,  //.  brooches,  i.  73 ;  b.  15. 

118 ;  R.  3.  38 ;  also  matches,  30.  3i  i. 

Cf.  F.  brochard,  brachette,  a  wooden 

peg  (Cotgrave). 


BrookM,  pi.  badgers,  b.  6.  31. 
Brooour,  broker,  bargain -maker,  agent, 

3.  66 ;    Brokour,  b.  3.  65 ;    Brocor, 

7.   95 ;    Brokours,  //.   3.  60.      See 

notes. 
Brod,  adj.  broad,  wide,  8. 163  ;  a.  6. 8 ; 

Brode,  //.  thick,  6.  I3i ;  wide  open, 

21.  340;  broad,  33.  117;  b.  13.  342, 

b.  18.  228. 
Brode,  adv,  widely,  6. 168. 
Brode-hokede,  adj.  with  broad  barbs, 

23.  226. 
Brodid,  //.  s,  expanded,  R.  2.  141. 

Lit.  •  made  broad.' 
Brok,  brook,  stream,  8.  213,  9.  142; 

Broke,  b.  6.  137. 
Brokage.    See  Brocage. 
Brokelegged,  adj.  with  a  broken  leg, 

9.    143;    Broke -legget,   a.    7.   180; 

Brokeleggede,  //.  9.  188. 
Broke-a<£onket,  adj.  broken-shanked, 

broken-legged,  a.  7.  131. 
Brokours.  See  Brooour. 
Brol,  child,  brat,  4.  363 ;  Brolle,  b  3. 

304.    See  note.    In  Prompt  Parv.  p. 

50,  we  find :  •  Breyel  [/or  bre>el  ?J, 

BrolluSf  brolla^  miserculus^ 
Brom,  X.  broom,  11.  307  n\  Bromes, 

//.  R.  3.  19. 
Brotel,  adj,  brittle,  fragile,  11. 47.  See 

Brutel. 
Bro)>el,  adj.  worthless  (fellow),  wretch, 

a.  1 1 .  61 .  From  A.  S.  br(flS-m,  pp.  of 
br^ofSan,  to  ruin.  The  word  occurs 
in  Skelton*8  Magnificence,  1-  3132,  on 
which  Dyce  notes  that  it  'was  for- 
merly applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  the  worthless  of  either  sex.*  See 
also  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  ed.Haili- 
well,  pp.  217,  308. 

Brouke,  pr,  s,  subj,  enjoy,  receive,  13. 

56;  Brouk,  imp,  s,  21.  404.    A.S. 

bnlcan, 
Brounest,  adj.superl.  brownest,  darkest, 

9-  330. 
Brou^ten,  //.  //,  (for  //.  j.),  put,  a.  9. 

58. 
Browe,  //.  brewed,  21.  404.    See  note, 

p.  262.  And  see  Brew. 
Browet,  s,  pottage,  R.  2.  51.    *  Broutt^ 

potage,  or  broth  ;*  Cotgrave. 
Brudale,  bridale,  3.  56.    See  Brldale. 
Brugge,  bridge,  b.  5. 601 ;  Brugges,  //. 

b.  7.  28.    See  Brigge. 
Brutaget,  pp.  supported,  buttressed,  a. 

6.  79.  See  note  to  8.  236.  p.  104. 
Brutal,  adj.  frail,  b.  8.  42 ;  Brotel,  li. 

47.  From  A.S.  briotan^  to  break. 
Bniten,  gsr.  to  break  in  pieces,  4.  238. 

A.S.  brytan,  to  break. 
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Brotineir,  /.  an  mluibituit  of  Brittany, 

a  swaggerer,  a.  7. 143.    See  Britoner. 
Brating,  s,  deatntction,  16.  156.    See 

Braten. 
BmydalA,  /.  bride-ale,  wedding^feast, 

now  comipted  into  Mdai,  b.  a.  43. 

SeeBridnle. 
Brybonra,  //.  robbeia,  33.  36a.    See 

Bribonra.    See  note,  p.  a8a. 
Bryddea,  ^.  birds,  10.  aoo,  14.  163 ; 

young  birds,  nesdioga,  14.  167,  R.  a. 

146.    See  Brld. 
Bryggo.    See  Brigge. 
Brynaton,  brimstone,  ai.    391.     C£ 

Icel.  brennistein^  brimstone. 
Brytonexe.    See  Britoner. 
BjjweTBfPl.  brewers,  I.  331. 
Bodele,  beadle,  officer,  3.  in  ;  Bndnl, 

a.  3.  77 ;   Budela,  //.  3.  60.    A.  S. 

bydel;   diatinct   from   ^et   cognate 

with)  Bedel,  q.  v. 
Buibted,   //.  s.   buffeted,   beat,   hit, 

9.  173;  Buffeted,  b.  30.  190.  See 
Bofliatede. 

Bugge,  V.  bay,  b.  pr.  168,  b.  7.  34,  b. 
14.  330 ;  Bnggen,  ▼.  bay,  procure,  \>. 
7*  85  ;  Bagge)»,  /r.  j.  buys,  bribes, 

a.  3. 151 ;  Buggen,  pr.pL  b.  3.  81 ; 
Bugged, /r.//.  a.  3.  74,  A,S.iycgan. 
See  Blgge. 

Buggers,  s,pl.  buyers,  a.  3.  46. 
Bnggynge,  s.  baying,  b.  19.  330.    See 

Byggynge. 
Bulrde,  maid,  b.  18.  116.    A.S.  bryd. 

See  Birde. 
Bnirxif  man,  b.  11.  353,  b.  16.  180; 

Buyrn,  b.  16.  363  ;  Buirnes,  //.  men, 

b.  13.  67.    See  Bum. 

Bales,//,  boils,  33. 84;  Byles,  b.  30. 83. 

A.S.  byU. 
Bolle,  bull,  papal  rescript,  i.  67 ;  10. 

43,  61,  385  ;  Bulles,//.  I.  71,  4.  185, 

10.  337.  L.  bullay  a  boss  of  metal, 
the  seal  of  a  bull. 

Bommede,//.  s.  tasted,  took  a  draught, 
a*  5-  137 ;  Bummed,  pt,  s.  b.  5.  333, 
Prov.  E.  bum^  drink,  bumpsy^  tipsy, 
See  Bommep. 

Burde,  lady,  3i.  I3i.  A.S.  bfid,  a 
bride.  See  also  Berde,  Birde, 
Buirde,  Buyrde. 

Bnrdonn.    See  Bordon. 

Bargagea,//.  tenements,  4. 85,  b.  3.  86; 
Burgagys,  4. 105 ;  Borgages,  a.  3.  77. 
Properly  tenements  in  a  town ;  from 
F.  bourf,  a  town.  *  Bourgage^  a 
towneship  .  .  .  also,  a  tenure  in  Bur- 
gage^ held  either  of  the  King  (as  in 

.  our  Bourough  English)  or  of  other 
lords  of  the  burough,  and  subject  to 


no  other  then  the  costomarie  and 
aocostomed  rents  and  aenrices  there- 
of;' Cotgrave. 

Bnrgeis,  //.  dtiaens,  townspeople,  i. 
319,  4.  aoi ;  R.  3.  149 ;  Bnigeya,  b. 
15.  196 ;  Baigeyses,  b.  5. 139 ;  Bur- 
getses,  gen.  sing,  townsman's,  citizen's, 
15. 91 ;  Bnige3rs,^»f.  JM^.  b.  13. 148. 

Bn^teoimelliy/r.//.  bad,  shoot,  b.  15. 

Bargh-swjm*//.  town-pigs,  b.  3.  97. 
Bwriede,/^.//.  bnried,  33. 143 ;  Bury- 

den,  b.  19.  139. 
Bnriela,   grave,   sepolchie,    a  3.   146  ; 

Burieles,  b.  19.  14a.    A.  S.  byrgils. 
Bum,  man;  Borne,  16. 163;  iC  3. 173; 

Bunies,  pL  16. 156, 19. 11 ;  R.  1. 113, 

R.  3.  193.    See  also  Bern,  Buirn. 
Burjw,  Burthe,  birth,  15.  93,  a i.  350, 

33.  81 ;  Burth,  b.  13.  150. 
Busobea,  s.  pi.  bushes  (with  an  allusion 

to  BushyO  R.  3.  75 ;  Bosshes,  14. 156. 

See  Buakes,  Buashes. 
Busemarea,  pi.  disgtacea,  33. 394.   See 

Blamer. 
BuaiHohe,  adv,  stodiooaly,  earnestly, 

13.  156. 
Buaked  him,  pt.  s,  prepared  himaelf  to 

fo,  repaired,  went,  a.  3.  14 ;  Buskede 
em,  pi.  pi,  hurried,  went,  4.  15 ; 
Busked,  pt.  pL  started,  hurried,  R.  3. 
75;  Buske,  imp.  pi.  hasten,  make 
mdy,  II.  334.  loel.  btUuk,  to  pre- 
pare oneself,  reflexive  form  of  btia,  to 
prepare. 

Buakea,  boshes,  b.  11.  336.  See 
Buaolies. 

Buasohel,  s.  bushel,  a.  7.  58.  See 
BouaaeL 

Buaalies,  pi.  bushes,  R.  2.  153 ;  Boss- 
chis,  R.  3. 1 7.    See  Busohes,  Buakee. 

Buashid,  pi.  pi.  pushed,  butted,  R.  3. 
30.  Cf.  O.  Du.  buysscAen,  to  strike 
(Hexham). 

Buaahinge,  s.  puahing,  butting  (with 
punning  allusion  to  Bushy),  R.  i.  99. 
See  above. 

Buashope,  bishop,  18.  383 ;  Busshup, 
33-  3 '9;  Busshopes,  //.  18.  377; 
Busschops, //.  a.  8.  13;  Busschopes, 
gen.  sing,  a  bishop's,  a.  9.  86 ;  Buss- 
chopes,  gen.  pi.  a.  8.  157.  See  Bla- 
ohop. 

Busahoppede,  //.  s.  confirmed,  lit. 
<  bishopped,'  18.  368.  '  I  bysshop  a 
chylde,  as  a  bysahop  dothe  whan  he 
confermeth  hym ;'  Palsgrave. 

Buatelyng,  pr.  pt,  bustling  (prob.  put 
ioTpr.pl.),  a.  6.  4. 

But,  conj,  unless,  except,  b.  3.  113,  b. 
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6.  120;  Bat  if,  eonj,  nnless,  except, 
b.  3-  305»  b.  5. 420 ;  if . .  .  not,  a.  n. 
13a  ;  Bnt  jif,  unless,  a.  7.  16.  See 
Bote. 

But,//,  s,  beat,  chastised,  i.  115.    See 

Bete. 
Bath,/r.  pL  are,  ii.  ao8, 19.  98 ;  Ba)>, 

9.17.    See  Be. 
Btizxun,  adj»  obedient,  10.  220 ;  ready, 

willing,  16.  223;  courteona^  com- 
plaisant, a.  6»  56 ;  mild,  gentle,  21. 

121 ;  Buxome,  obedient,  humble,  b.  i. 

no;   obliging,  ready,  b.   13.   251; 

Boxnme,  willing,  1 7. 64.  See  Bozum. 
Bozamlidhe,  a&,  obediently,  humbly, 

15.  57 ;  willingly,  18.  283 ;  Bnxome- 

lich,  b.  12. 114. 
Bozamnesse,  obedience,  readiness,  8. 

239,  17.  65 ;  Buxomnesse,  21.  322,  b. 

14.  222 ;  Bnxoomes,  b.  4.  187.    See 

Buzmn, 
Buyep,  /r.  j.  pays  for,  16.  304.    See 

Bigge,  Bngge. 
Bnylden,  v.  bnild  its  nest,  b.  12.  228. 
Boyrde,  s.  lady,  a.  3.  14 ;   Buyrdes, 

pi.  maidens,  damsels,  22.  135.    See 

Burde. 
'Bj',  prefix.    See  Be-,  Beo-,  Bi*. 
By,  prep,  in,  during,  2.  102,  8.  112 ; 

beside,  14.  136;  in  the  case  of,  for, 

b.  II.  148;  as  regards,  b.  12.  217; 

of,  with  respect,  15.  65;  of,  about, 

concerning,  b.i i.  289 ;  according  to,  as 

far  as  is  in,  tfr  lies  in  {or  lay  in),  after, 

7.  297, 10. 17, 14. 71;  after,  b.  14.  25  ; 
By  Jjys  day = for  this  day,  9.  303; 
with  reference  to,  4.  289,  11. 164;  R. 
3.  65 ;  with  reference  to  {fhr  by  per- 
mission of,  I.  78 ;  with  reference  to, 
against  (the  character  of),  7.  70.  And 
seeBi. 

By  BO,  provided  that,  5.  98,  13.  5  ;  By 
so  ))at,  provided  that,  17.  209 ;  By  so 
])at,  in  proportion  as,  11.  309. 

Byoome,  v.  become,  23.  380;  Bycome]>, 
is  becoming,  befits,  4.  266, 6.  61 ;  By- 
cam,  //.  s,  became,  was  made,  8. 1 28, 
19*  135  %  went,  was  gone  to,  16. 150; 
By-comen,  pi,  pi.  became,  22.  38 ; 
Bycome,  1  pt.  pi,  we  became^  were 
made,  b.  11.  195 ;  Bycam,  i  pt,  pi, 
were  made,  13.  109.    See  Bioomep. 

Bydden,  v.  beg,  pray,  7. 49 ;  Bydde,  v, 
20.  208;  Bydde  my  bedes-ssay  my 
prayers,  b.  12.  29;  Bydde>,  pr.  s, 
begs,  asks  alms,  10.  63;  Bydde]? 
(with  o/)y  pr.  pi.  pray  (for),  23.  285. 
See  Bldde. 

Bydden,  s.  pi,  beggars,  i.  41,  9.  a  10, 
10. 61.    See  Bidderes. 


Byddyng,  s,  praying,  bidding;  Bedes 
byddyngB  bidding  of  beads,  praying 
of  prayers,  13.  84,  22.  377;  Byd- 
dynges,  prayers,  b.  15.  418.  See 
Biddyiig. 

Byddyng,  J.  bidding,  orders,  command, 
request,  2.  74,  21. 419  ;  Byddinge,  11. 
97.    See  Biddyng. 

Byden,  v.  remain,  bide,  a.  10.  162. 

Byennala,  //.  masses  said  for  two 
years,  10.  320.    See  Blennales. 

By-falle,  v.  happen,  befall,  22.  242, 
a3-  350 ;  By-falle>,  pr,  s,  befels,  is 
due,  2.  48  ;  By-falle,  pr.  s.  suhj,  may 
befal,  6.  aoo;  Byfel,  //.  s,  befell,  fell 
to>  !•  7>  7-  336 ;  By-fil,//.  s,  happen- 
ed, 19.  168;  Bj-ful,  II.  8;  Byfel  me 
>B  happened  to  me^  b.  pr.  6 ;  ByfiiUe, 
impers.  pt,  s,  subj,  it  might  happen 
to,  might  befall,  7.  27.  See  BefaUe, 
BifaUeth. 

By-fore,  adv,  beforehand,  2  a.  16.  See 
Bifore. 

Byg,  great,  mighty,  19.  136.  See 
Bygge. 

By-gan,  pt.  s,  began,  7.  342  j  gave  be- 
ginning to,  created,  2.  104,  20.  in, 
21.  222  ;  Bygunne,  pt.  pi,  began,  7. 
395 ;  Bygonnen,  //.  pi.  a.  2.  59  ;  By- 
gonne,  pt.  s.  suhj.  should  begin,  were 
to  begin  (work),  b.  14.  149.  See 
Bigoo. 

By-gat,  //.  s,  begat,  2.  29  j  Bygete,  pp, 
b^otten,  15.  31 ;  Bygetyn,  11.  208. 

Bygge,  adj.  pi.  big,  strong,  9.  224.  See 
Byg, 

Byggen,  v.  to  buy,  i.  183;  Bygge,  v. 
10.  28;  Bygge  ])e  with  a  wastelln 
buy  thyself  a  cake  with,  7.  341 ;  Byg- 
gen,/r.//.  buy,  produce,  4.  8a.  See 
Bigge. 

Byggsmge,  s.  buying,  aa.  a35.  See 
Bnggynge. 

By-glosedest,  a  //.  s.  didst  deceive, 
31.  383- 

Bygonne,  Bygnnne.    See  Bygan. 

By-gruoche,  v.  to  grumble  at,  9.  338  ; 
BygTUCchel»,  pr,  s,  grumbles,  finds 
faiut,9. 155  ;pr.s,sudj.mtygtamh\e, 
9.  68.    See  Bigmooheth. 

By-gurdeles,  s,  pi,  purses,  11.  85  ;  see 
note.    See  Bigordeles. 

Bygyle,  v.  deceive,  beguile,  a.  37,  15. 
5,  ai.  166;  Bygyly,  v.  12.  309;  By- 
gylede, //.  s.  21.  164;  Bygyledest,  a 
pt.  s,  didst  beguile,  21.  328,  383 ;  By- 
gyled,/>^.  deceived,  cheated,  ai.  325, 
329;  Bygylid,  pp.  21.  385  ;  Bygylen, 
pr.  pi.  17.  46.    See  Bigile,  Blgyle. 

By-gyxmynge,  s,  beginning,  15.  160; 
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creation,  the  book  of  Genesis,  9.  339. 

See  Bicnmync. 
Bybaste,  promise,  11.  S50,  13.  14,  19. 

I33>  31-  32a,  33.  ii8.    See  BihMfte. 
Bj-hoftha^  /.  bdiool^  advantage^  nse^ 

13.    187.     O.  Fries.    HhoJU,     See 

BylLoue^. 
Bj-hote,  I  pr.  /.  promise,  vow,  8.  69 ; 

assure,  9.  238,  30a ;  By-hihte,  pi.  s, 

TOomised,  19.  259 ;  By-highte^  7.  5  ; 

Byhigfat,  //.  X.  promised,  b.  10.  1 10 ; 

Byhijte,  pi.  /.  vowed,  b.  5.  65 ;  By* 

hyht,  pi,  X.  4.  30 ;  By-hihte,  i  pi.  s, 

promised,  21.  378;   Byhote  god«I 

▼ow  to  God,  b.  6.  280.    See  Bihote. 
By-houep,  impers»  pr,  it  bdioves,  is 

necessary,  8.  295 ;  is  the  Cute  oi^  10. 

89.    See  Bihoueth. 
By-hyht,  pi,  s,  promised,  4.  30.    See 

Byhote. 
By-Iapede,  pi.  s.  deceived,  cheated,  a. 

63;  By-Uiped,  pp,  mocked,  21.  325. 

See  Bi-iaped. 
By-kenne,  ipr.  s.  I  commend,  commit, 

3. 51, 1 1.  58 ;  see  note.  See  Bikenne. 
Bykere,  v.  fight,  bicker,  23.  79.    See 

Bikere. 
By-knoire,  v.  acknowledge,  ccmfess,  i. 

209 ;  I  pr.  s.  6.  92  ;  By-know,  i  pr, 

X.  7.  200 ;  By-knew,  //.  x.  (with  on), 

confessed,  admowledged  (his  gnilt), 

12.  256  (see  note) ;  By-knewen,  pi. 
pi.  acknowledged,  22. 149;  B}^owe, 
pp.  acknowledged  (to  be),  14. 1 1.  See 
Biknowen. 

Byles,//.  boils,  b.  20.  83.    See  Bulea. 

A.S.  iyle. 
By-leue,  x.  belief,  iaith,  creed,  22.  336 ; 

By-leyue,  8.  74,  9.  97.    See  Bileue. 
By-leae,  v,  leave  on,  cease,  desist,  9. 

1 76 ;  remain  behind  {or  leave  behind), 

13.  212  (see  note);  Byleae,  v.  to 
leave,  give  np;  the  line  means,  Mt 
were  better  for  many  doctors  to  give 
up  such  teaching,*  b.  1 5 . 7 1 .  Properly 
intransitive,  but  it  seems  to  be  used 
transitively;  see  bihzftn  in  Slratmann. 

By-leyue,  \  pr.  s.\  believe,  12.  133; 
By-leyue>,  pr,  pi.  believe,  trust,  11. 
167  ;  By-leyue,  pr.  pi,  21.  270;  By- 
leyuest,  2  pr,  s,  2.  i*j*j\  By-leouec(e, 
/^.  //.  believed,  11.  190;  By-levf, 
imp.  X.  believe,  12.  144,  148.  See 
Bileue. 

Bylle,  a  petition,  5. 45.   See  note,  p.  55. 

Bylonge]^,  pr.  x.  belongs,  pertains,  2. 
43,  20.  143  ;  is  proper  for,  6. 66.  See 
Bilongeth. 

By-lowe,  pp.  lied  agamst,  slandered, 
10.  181.    See  Belye,  Bi]^)>. 


Bylyi;  belief,  b.  19. 230.    See  Bylene. 

Bjljue,  livelihood,  means  of  living, 
sustenance,  2. 18, 6.  21.  A^.Hgleo/u, 
food. 

By-mene^,  pr.  x.  means,  signifies,  be- 
tokens, I.  216,  2.  I,  21.  174;  By- 
mente,  pi.  x.  21. 16.    See  Bemenetli. 

Bymeneth,  pr.  pi.  lament,  bemoan,  b. 
15.  143.    A.S.  bimJman. 

Bjmolen,  v.  bespot,  sully,  b.  14.  4. 
From  K.^.  mdi,  a  mole,  spot,  mark. 

By-neope,  tuiu,  beneath,  19.  85 ;  By- 
nythe,  7.  180.    See  Bineth. 

Byn-fet,  benefit,  kindness,  goodness  to 
others,  8.  42,  264.    See  Benfait. 

By-nymeiii  v.  deprive,  take  away 
*g<^»  4-  333  f  By-nom,  pi.  x.  took 
away  from,  9.  254, 14.  9 ;  Worth  by- 
nome  hym  «  shall  be  taken  away  fircm 
him,  b.  3.  312.    See  Binam. 

By-nythe,  adv,  beneath,  below,  7. 180. 
See  By-neo)>e. 

By-quethe,  pr.  x.  sulf/.  bequeath,  16. 
12.    See  Biquetbe. 

Byquyste,  x.  will,  bequest,  9.  94.  See 
Biqueste. 

By-reue,  v.  deprive,  take  away,  9.  259. 
See  Bireue. 

Byrthen,  x.  burden,  R.  2.  66. 

Bysobrewed,  pi.  x.  cursed,  b.  4. 168. 

By-eeohen,  v.  beseech,  beg,  ask,  12. 
87;  Bv-seche,  v.  beg,  pray,  13.  9; 
By-souhte,  pi.  s.  besought,  4.  77,  5. 
66 ;  By-sdce,  imp.  x.  intercede,  a.  1 2. 
III.    See  Biseohen. 

By-sette,  v.  employ,  lay  out,  bestow, 
dispose  of,  7.  254;  By-setten,  v.  7. 
346 ;  Bysette,  pi.  x.  bestowed  (her- 
self), b.  12.  48  (see  the  note,  p.  181). 
See  Bisette. 

Byseye,  pp.  sought  me  out,  treated, 
visited,  23.  202.  (Miitzner  translates 
it  by  Aai  micA  heimgesuchi.)  See 
Biseye.  A.S.  bisegtn,  pp.  of  Hsion, 
to  regard. 

By-shutt,//.  shut,  barred,  22.  167. 

By-alobered,  pp.  bedabbled,  dirtied, 
slobbered  over,  8.  i.  See  Blalabered. 

Bysnewed,  pp.  covered  with  snow,  b. 
15.  no;  By-«nywe,  pp.  17.  266. 

Bystrydep,  pr.  s.  bestrides,  mounts,  20. 
76.    See  Bistrode. 

By-awatte,  pi.  x.  covered  with  sweat, 
b.  13.  403. 

Byswynke,  v.  work  for,  eam  by  labour, 
p.  224 ;  Byswynken,  pr.  pi.  work  at, 
labour  on,  9.  140 ;  Byswynken,  2  pr. 
pi.  labour  for,  eam  by  latfour,  9.  261 ; 
By*swonke,  pp,  earned  by  labour, 
worked  for,  23.  292.   See  Biawinke. 
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BytynetM,  care,  anxiety,  b.  14.  316. 
Byt  ijor  Biddeth),  pr,  s,  bida,  b.  la. 

56.    See  Bit «  bids. 
Byte,  V,  Hte,  take  effect,  23. 361 ;  Byt- 

ynde,  pr<s,  //.  eating,  16.  54.    See 

Blten. 
Byte,  /.  bite,  morsel,  ai.  208. 
By-teohe,  i  pr.  s.  commend,  16.  183. 

A.S.  betikan^  to  deliver. 
Bytelbrowed,   adj.   with    prominent 

brows,  7.  198.    See  Bitelbrowed. 
Byter,  adj.  bitter,  sharp,  5.  181,  ai. 

67.    See  Bitere. 
By-penke,  i  pr.  s.  bethink  myself  of, 

7.  107.    See  Be-peske. 
By-traoaile,  ifr.  s.  labour  for,  16.  a  10 ; 

I  pr.  pi.  as  Jut.  we  shall  labour  for, 

9.  34a. 
Byttexe,  adv.  dearly,  bitterly,  b.  10. 

381.    See  Bitere. 
By-tulye,  i  pr.  pi.  asftU.  we  shall  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for,  9.  343.    See 

TnliexL 
By-twyxie,  prep,  between,  4.  384 ;  a- 

mongst,  13.  135.    SeeBitwene. 
Bytwyne,  adv.  between,  i.  19. 
By-tydde,  //.  s.  befell,  happened,  15. 

61.    See  Betide. 
Bytynge,  adj.  sharp,  severe,  10.  16. 
By-wioohed,//.  //.  bewitched,  charmed 

to  sleep,  33.  156. 
By^e,  necklace,  collar,  i.  180;  By)es, 

//.  I.  178.    SeeBei). 
Byjonde,  adv.  beyond,  abroad,  over 

sea,  4.  146.    See  Bijonde. 
Byjnte,   pp.   begotten,  3.   144.     See 

Bijute. 

Oaas,  s.  case,  misfortune,  a.  8.  52.    See 

Oaa. 
Oaban,  s.  cabin,  a.  13.  35.    'A  Caban 

of  cuke,  capanai*  Catb.  Angl.    See 

Kaban. 
Oaoohen,  v.  catch,  seize,  15.  86;  find 

out,  a.  11.  86;  gain,  get,  b.  11.  168; 

ger.  to  catch  hold,  depend  (on),  4. 

367;  Cacche>,  pr.  x.  drives,  15.  117; 

snatches,  takes,  b.  I3.  178 ;  Cacche, 

pr.  pi.  receive,  b.  I3.  330;   Cacche, 

pr.  s.  subj,  take,  seize,  obtain,  33. 14 ; 

pr.  pi.  subj.  4.  393 ;  Canhte,  //.  s. 

caught,  7.    409;    gained,  33.   138; 

Canute,  //.    x.   caught,  R.  3.   158; 

Kaujte,  I  pt.  s.  b.  13.  405 ;  Kauht, 

pp.  captured,  taken,  10.  171 ;  Cauht, 

pp.  caught,  30.  185.    See  Ohaoohe. 
Oaoohepol,  officer,   31.  76.     <  Cahch- 

polUt  or   pety  seriawnte;*  Prompt 

Parv.    See  Kaohepol. 
Oaiser,  emperor,  33.  138 ;  Caiierii,  //. 


a.  II.  316.     See  BUOaar,  Cayser. 

From  Lat.  Casar. 
Oaitif,  X.  wretch,  13.  64 ;  Caityue,  b.  5. 

300;  Caityf,  vagabond,  b.  11.  135,  a. 

5.  114.    O.F.  cailif,  chtHf^  from  Lat. 

capHuus. 
Oaitif,  adj.  wretched,  poor,  14.   no. 

See  Oaytyf ,  Chaytif. 
Oaitilliche,  adu.  wretchedly,  in  a  hum- 
ble manner,  13. 137. 
Oaitifte,  vileness,  10.  355.    O.F.caitt- 

veU,  chaUiviti  (Matzner). 
Oake,  X.  cake,  loaf,  9.  306.    C£  prov. 

£.  caki  of  bread. 
Oakebrede,  bread  in  the  form  of  a 

cake,  b.  16.  330. 
Oalabre,  Calabnan  fur,  9.   393.    See 

note,  p.  116. 
Oalonled, /^.  calculated,  18.  106. 
Oalewey,  pears  of  Caillouz,  b.  16.  69. 

See  note,  p.  337. 
Calfe,  calf,  b.  15.  458;  Calues,  gen. 

calfs,b.  15.457. 
Oalme,  v.  grow  calm,  R.  3.  366. 
OanL    See  Oomen. 
Oammoka,  a  kind  of  rich  stuff,  17.  299. 

See  note,  p.  330.  From  Pen.  kimkhd, 

damask  suk. 
Oammokea,  //.  plants  of  the  rest-har- 
row, 33.  314.    See  note,  p.  271. 
Can,  Oanatow.    See  Ctonne. 
Oanoniatrea,  //.  divines,  men  skilled  in 

canon-law  or  ecclesiastical  law,  10. 

303.      '  Canoniste,    a   Canonist,  or 

Professor   of.  or   Practiser   in,    the 

Canon  Law ;   Cotgrave. 
Oanoan,  canon  of  the  mass^  b.  5.  438. 

The  part  of  the  Mass  called  Canon 

Missse. 
Oantel,  little  bit,  15.  164.    O.F.  cantel, 

whence  F.  canteau,  cAan/eau,  *  a  cor- 

ner-peece*;    Cotgrave.      See    Cath. 

AikigL  p.  53,  n.  4. 
Oapel,  horse,  5.  34;  Capul,  a.  4.  33 ; 

Caple,  b.  4.  33 ;  Capeles,  //.  33.  333, 

347  ;  Caples,  //.  b.  3.  161.    O.  Icel. 

kapall,  Lit.  caballus. 
Capped,  pp.  capped,  completed,  finish- 
ed off,  13.  80.    See  note. 
Carded,  pp.  carded,  13. 15.  See  Karde. 
Cardiade,  pain  in  the  heart,  disease  or 

spasm  of  tlie  heart,  7.  78  ;  Cardiacles, 

//.  2x.  83.  See  note,  p.  377,  and  Cath. 

Angl.  p.  54.  n.  5. 
Cardinale,  adj.  cardinal,  chief,  33. 318 ; 

chief,  supreme,  a.  I3.  15;  Cardinales, 

pi.  1. 133,  33.  374. 
Care,  woe,  anxiety,  trouble,  misery,  8. 

305,  b.  14.  175;  Caris, //.  troubles, 

R.  I.  100.    See  Kare. 
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Ompeatm,  sign,  cfaarmcter,  letter,  b.  la. 
90 ;  Carectes,  //.  b.  i  a.  80,  93.  *Car' 
racte  in  pncke  song,  minimi  ; '  Pals- 
grave. And  see  CaracUs  in  Halli- 
welL 

Oaredan,  pt.  pi.  wanted,  wished,  were 
audons,  a.  a.  15a. 

Careftil,  adj.  Ml  of  care,  anzioos, 
troabled,  wretched,  miserable,  poor, 
b.  9.  156,  b.  10.  58;  CarM,  la.  4a, 
15.  303,  14.  no.  See  note  to  b.  14. 
179. 

OflMKftillioh,  aA'.  anxiously,  monmfally, 
b.  5.  77;  Caiinlly,  a3.  aoi. 

Oarien,  v.  (i)  cany,  aa.  335,  a.  a.  13a ; 
(a)  go,  wander,  roam,  i.  31,  a.  pr. 
39;  Carieb  him » betakes  himself,  a. 
5.  147 ;  Carieth,  pr.  pi,  wander,  R. 

3-  303* 
CaristU,  dearth,  b.  14.  7a.    See  note. 
Carket,  pp.  afflicted  {but  on  error  for 

Carded),  a.  11. 18  n. 
Camels,  /.  pi.  battlements,  a.  6.  78. 

See  Kernels. 
Oaro,  flesh,  the  body,  b.  9.  48. 
Oaroisne,  carcase,  body,  b.  6.  93,  b. 

la.  a54;  flesh,  15.  179;  Caroygne, 

corpse,  17.  197;   Caroyne,  body,  b. 

Sr.  193 ;  body,  flesh,  9. 100 ;  Careyne, 
esh,  a.  7.  84;  Kareyne,  carrion,  R. 

a.  178.    O.F.  caroigne^  F.  charogne, 
£.  carrion. 

Oarpen,  v.  talk,  chatter,  speak,  tell,  '7. 

so,  14.  179;  Ne  carpen«nor  (shall 

I;  speak,  i.  ao8 ;  Carpe,  v.  talk,  a3. 

333»  R.  4-  4IJ  ^pcak,  b.   19.  65; 

Carpe,  i  pr.  s.  speak,  19.  aao,  383 ; 

Carpen,  pr.  pi.  talk,  speak,  chatter, 

8.  77,  I  a.  5a  J  Carpcth,  /r.  fl.  b.  13. 

417;  Carpe,  pr.  s.  mfy.  talk,  aigne, 

ao.  IC9;  pr.  pi.  sutj.  may  say,  b.  11. 

lao;  Cazpede,  pt.  s.  spoke,  said,  a  a. 

176, 199;  chattered,  \€.  109 ;  Carped, 

pt.  «.  talked,  b.  13.  100 ;  told,  3.  303 ; 

spoke,   b.  13.  179;  Carped,  pt.  pi. 

talked,  b.  13.  aao,  R.  a.  39.  SeeKar- 

pep.  <Ca;]^,  or  talkyn,/<i^A7r;' 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Oarpinge,  /.  talk,  R.  i.  87 ;  Carpynge, 

talking,  speech,  b.  11.  331 ;  Carpyng, 

b.  pr.  ao3;   talk,  b.   10.  138.    See 
Karpinge. 

Oarae,  x.  cress,  a  thing  of  no  value,  la. 
14 ;  Carses,  //.  cresses,  9.  3aa.  See 
note,  p.  147.    A.S.  cerst^  corse,  cress. 

Oart,  V.  drive  carts,  6.  63. 

Cartflill,  cartful,  R.  a.  158. 

Oartsadele,  v.  harness,  ycke,  a.  a.  154; 
Cartesadcl,  imp.  s.  b.  a.  179.  A  cart- 
saddU  is  the  small  saddle  put  on  the 


back  of  a  draoght-hone  when  har- 
nessed ;  see  Cath.  AngL  p.  ^5,  n.  a. 

Caari-v^ial,  cart-wheel,  16.  loa. 

Oaa,  case,  instance,  dicomstanoe,  4. 
436,  la  48,  33.  14;  case  (in  gram- 
>Bar),  4.  339 ;  Case,  case  (in  gram- 
mar), 4.  349;  Cas,  mishap,  misfor- 
tune, b.  7.  48.    See  Gaaa. 

Oast,  contrivance,  4.  ao ;  Castes,  //. 
14.  i6a ;  Castis,  pi.  R.  3.  loa ;  Con- 
science caste  »  Conscience's  device,  b. 
3. 19.    From  the  verb  casttn. 

Oasten,  v.  cast,  a.  9.  94;  contrive,  a. 
3.  18;  Caste,  V.  plan,  contrive,  la. 
16,  18 ;  R.  3.  ai9 ;  send,  b.  13.  347  ; 
Cast,  pr,  s.  (Jor  Casteth),  intends, 

10.  151,  33.  380;  Casteth,  pr.  pi. 
devise,  R.  3. 13a ;  Caste,  pt.  s.  cast,  a. 

5.  170;  planned,  schemed,  devised, 
33. 131 ;  Cast,  //.  J.  R.  4.  34;  pur- 
posed, b.  19.  375 ;  Caste,  i  pt.  $.  con- 
trived, b.  15.  337;  exercised  (my 
wit),  7.  364;  Castcn,  pt.  pi.  devised, 
plotted,  33.  141 ;  Caste,//.//,  deter- 
mined, 1. 143 ;  Cast,/^.  cast,  melted 
and  cast  in  a  mould,  K.  I.  70 ;  Caste, 
imp.  s.  consider,  R.  3.  379;  Cast, 
imp.  s.  cast,  put,  a.  7.  15.  IceL 
kasta. 

Oatekumelynges,  //.  catechumens,  b. 

11.  77.    See  note,  p.  167. 

Oatel,  property,  ^oods,  wealth,  i.  3C|0. 
4-  1h  5-  78*  8-  331,  9.  loi ;  Catcfi, 

6.  130,  7.  388.    And  see  KateL 
OatoUes,  aeff.  without  property,  a.  la 

68. 

OaUdel,  mess,  7.  4T3.  See  Cath.  Angl. 
p.  56,  n.  3. 

Omie,  tomb,  grave,  b.  la.  354. 

Oauke,  v.  to  tread,  breed,  15.  163; 
Cauken,  b.  la.  339;  Caukede,  pt.  s. 
14.  171 ;  Kauked,  pt.  pi.  b.  11.  350. 
O.F.  cauquer,  Lat.  calcan. 

0ai]rimaaT7>  the  name  of  a  coarse 
rough  material,  b.  5.  ^9 ;  Caurimauri, 
a.  5.  6a.  In  Pierce  the  Ploughman*s 
Crede,  the  ploughman  is  miserably 
clad:  <Hisootewasofacloute-that 
cary  was  y-called.'  In  Skeltoo's 
Elynour  Rununyng,  some  slatteins 
are  thus  spoken  of— 'Some  loke 
strawry,  Some  ca/wry  mawry  ;*  L  149. 
Halliwell  also  refers  (s.  v.  Cory)  to 
Collier*s  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,  p.  ai. 

Canais,//.  trials  at  law,  R.  3.  318. 

Oaatell,  craftiness,  wiliness,  R.  i.  78 : 
wariness,  precaution,  R.  3.  67.  See 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Oayaer,  emperor,  4.  335 ;  Caysers,  //. 
33.  loi.    See  Caiaer. 
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Oaytiflyohe,  adv,  meanly,  4.  242.    See 

Caitmiohd. 
Osytyf,  s,  wretch,  low  fellowi  miserable 

creature,  9.  244;  Caytife,  //.  21.  97; 

Caytynes,  220.    See  Oaitil 
Oaylyf,  adj,  wretched,  poor,  15.  90; 

Caytyue,  b.  11.  287.    See  Caitif. 
Oertayn,  adu  as  sb,  certain  (number), 

fixed  number,  23.  258,  267. 
Oertes,  adv.  certainly,  assuredly,  6.  22, 

14-  i97>  a3»  340;  Certis,  b.  2.  151; 

Certys,  10.  331. 
Oesaen,  v,  cease,  leave  off.  23.  107 ;  b. 

7.  117;  Cesse.  V,  3.  165;  Cesse,  3 

imper,  s.  cease,  15.  41 ;  Cesse>,  imp, 

pi,  cease,  be  still,  5.  i. 
Chaoche,  v.  catch,  a.  2.  167;  Chacche, 

2  pr,  pi,  a.  2. 180.    See  Oaoche. 
Chaoed,pt.  s,  hurried,  b.  17.  51. 
Ohafen,  pr,  pi,  subj.  should  excite  (a/- 

parently  used  with  a  nam,  singuiar), 

b.  12. 1 27.  Read  chafe  ;  see  OhaofSon. 
Oha£EhTe,  merchandise,  goods,  ware,  3. 

^>  7-  380;  Cheffare,  i.  33. 
Ohafflure,   v.  make  a   bargain,    deal, 

trade,  9.  249 ;  Chaffareth,  pr,  s,  b. 

14.  311 ;  Chaffaren,  pr,  pi,  13.  227; 

Chaffare,  pr,  s,  subj.  trade,  17.  149; 

Chaffared,  p,  pi,  7.  252  ;  Chaffared, 

pp.  bargained,  o.  94;  gained  in  trade, 

b.  15. 105. 
Chalengeth,  pr,  s,  claims  as  a  due,  b. 

15. 160;  Chalange,  i  pr,  s,  claim,  17. 

191 ;  Chidengen,  pr.  pi,  claim,  b.  pr. 

p3  ;  Chalengynge,  pres,  pari,  claim- 
ing, demanding,  i.  91 ;  Chalenged, 

p,  arraigned,  accused,  7.  136,  156; 

ZhalangGdifpp,  b.  5. 174.  See  Prompt. 

Parv. 
Chalengyiige,  s,  contradiction,  b.  15. 

338 ;  Chalangynge,  accusing,  b.  5. 88, 

b.  II.  415. 
Chanonn,  s,  canon,  b.  10. 46,  a.  10. 109; 

Chanouns,  //.  6. 157 ;  Chanons,  pi,  6. 

171. 
Ohapitele-hona,  s,  chapter-house,  7. 

156  ;  Chapitel-hous,  b.  5.  174. 
Ohapitre,  chapter  (of  a  religious  house), 

4.  476 ;  Chapitere,  b.  5.  161 ;  Chapi- 

tele,  b.  3.  318. 
Chapman,  trader,   merchant,   i.   62  ; 

Chapmon,  a.  pr.  61 ;  Chapmen,  //. 

merchants,  tradesmen,  6. 137 ;  b.  5. 

34»  ^33»  33'* 
Ohapon-oote,  hen-hous^  7. 136.    Lit 

•  capon-cote.' 
Charge,   s,   respKonsibility,    10.    258 ; 

blame,  imputation,  a.  10.  73 ;  weight, 

R.  I.  41;  burden,  duty,  R.  4.  29; 

cargo,  R.  4.  74. 


^^ 


Charge  hem,  v,  burden  themselves,  b. 
20.  236  ;  Charge^,  pr,  s.  is  burdened 
with,  17.  149;  feeb  overburdened, 
grieves  as  if  burdened,  cares,  17.  288  ; 
loads,  burdens  with  a  penalty,  20. 
272;  accounts  (it  as),  b.  14.  311; 
Chargeth,  pr,  pi.  insist  upon,  b.  17. 
290;  Charpede,  pi.  s.  charged,  a.  5. 
32 ;  Chargid,  pp.  charged,  entrusted, 

I.  87 ;  Charget,^^.  a.  10.  23. 
Chamel,  charnel-house,  9.  45. 
Ohartre,  charter,  contract,  deed,  3.  69  ; 

Chartres,//.  b.  11.  299. 
Ohaatelet,  s,  little  castle,  domain,  b.  2 .  84. 
Chaaten^  v,  punish,  chastise,  correct,  6. 

137;  Chaste,  v,  9.  346,  b.  6.  53,  b. 

II.  415;  Chaste>,  pr,  pi,  correct, 
chasten,  i.  211;  Chasted,  //*  s.  cor- 
rected,  chastised,  i.  no;   Chasted, 

pp,  5.  112,  14.  235;  Chastet,  a.  4. 
103.    O.  F.  chasHer,  from  lAt.  casH- 

gore.    See  Cath.  AngL  p.  60. 

Chaatyng,  s.  chastisement,  b.  4.  117. 
Chatere,  pr,  5,  subj,  chatter,  argue,  17. 

69;  Chatre,  b.  14.  226. 
Chatering,  s,  chattering,  3.  89. 
Ckaude,  Chaud,  adj,  hot,  b.  6.  313 ; 

plus  fiias^s  hotter,  very  hot,  b.  6* 

313.    F.  chaud, 
Chanfen,  v,  become  warm,  18.  49; 

Chaufe,  pr,  s,  subj,  excite,  enrage, 

chafe,  15.  68.    £.  chafe, 
Ghaombrere,  chamberlain,  b.  14.  100. 
Ohaunoe,  good  fortune,  b.  13.  342 ; 

alternative  of  fortune,  a.  3.  94. 
Chaunoeler,  chancellor,  5. 185. 
OhAunoelriei     chancery,    chancellor's 

court,  I.  91,  a.  4.  26. 
Ohaunohyth,  pr,  pi,  change,  R.  3. 139. 

Put  for  chaungyth, 
Chaytif,  adj,  low,  mean,  23.  236.    See 

Caitif. 
Cheef-mete,  s,  lit  chief  meat,  a.  7. 

281.    Other  MSS.  have  chiriuellis  or 

cheruelys,  i.  e.  chervils ;  also  chesteyns^ 

i.  e.  chestnuts. 
Cheere,  countenance,  looks,  mien,  5. 

160.    See  Chere. 
Chees,/^.  s.  chose,  14.  3.    See  Cheae. 
Cheeue,  v,  prosper,  inake  gain,  9.  249 ; 

Cheeuen,  v,  succeed,  a.  pr.  31.    See 

Gheuen. 
Chef,  adj.  chief,  principal,  i.  62  ;  Chef 

lordes,  landlords,  10.  73 ;  Cheff,  R.  2. 

114;  Chyf,  5.  185. 
CheiSkre.    See  Chaflkure. ' 
Chefteyn,  chief,  leader,  22. 474;  Cheffe- 

teyae,  prince,  R.  2.  114. 
Cheke,  imper.  i  //.  let  us  stop  up,  lit. 

check,  21.  287. 
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Oheker,  s.  exchequer,  b.  pr.  93 ;  Chek- 

kere,  i.  91  ;  Chckyr,  5.  185. 
Ohekonya, //.  chickens,  R.  a.  144. 
Ohele,  J.  cold,  chill,  9.  249 ;  b.  1.  23 ; 

b.  10.  59;  R.  2.  144;  For  chele-^to 

prevent  a  chill,  a.  7.  299.    A.  S.  c/J€, 

cold,  si. 
Oheorles,//.  laboureri,  chnrls,  servants, 

9.  45,  21. 109.    See  GherL 
Cheese,  fw/.  //.  choose,  a.  3.  94.    See 

Ohese. 
Ohepe,  s.  Cheapside  (in  London),  b.  5. 

322. 
Chepe,  I  pr.  s,  bay,  baigain,  17. 191 ; 

Cheped,  pi.  s.  bargained  for,  b.  13. 

380. 
Ohepync.  market,  9.  323 ;  Chepynge, 

b.  4.  56 ;  Chepynges,  pi.  bazgainings, 

5-  59- 

Cher,  adj\  dear ;  Cher  oner  «*caiefhl  o( 
18.  148. 

Ohere,  face,  appearance,  mien,  7.  375, 
12.  188;  Cheere,  5.  160.  £.  cAur. 
See  Ghiere. 

Oherissing,  /.  cherishing,  over-indul- 
gence, 5.  112;  Cherissyng,  b.  4.  117; 
Chereschunge^  a.  4.  103. 

Oherl,  churl,  serf,  peasant,  7.  413,  13. 
61 ;  Cherle,  b.  11.  122 ;  ill-mannered 
fellow,  b.  5.  360 ;  Cherles,  pi.  churls, 
b.  6.  50;  Cherlis,  b.  19.  35;  ill- 
behaved  fellows,  b.  1.  33.  A.S.  CMri. 
See  Oheorles,  Ohurles. 

Cherliche,  adv.  dearly,  R.  3.  203. 

Oheruelles,  //.  chervils,  b.  6.  296.  See 
Chiruyllas. 

Chese,  v.  choose,  17.  176;  b.  15.  38; 
R.  4.  29 ;  Chees,  14.  3 ;  Chese,  //.  //. 
b.  20.  236 ;  Chesse,  2  pt.  pi.  R.  1.  88. 
See  Cheose. 

Ohesibles,//.  chasubles,  b.  6.  12.  See 
Chesybles. 

Cheste,  s.  strife,  quarrelling,  i.  105,  3. 
89 ;  Chest,  b.  2.  84 ;  Chestes,  //. 
strifes,  quarrels,  a.  10.  187.  A.S. 
cSast. 

Oheste,  chest,  ark,  15.  59. 

Ohesybles,  //.  chasubles,  9.  ii.  See 
Ohesibles.    See  note,  p.  106. 

Ohates,  s,  pi.  escheats,  property  re- 
verting to  the  king,  b.  4.  175. 

Oheuen,  v,  prosper,  21.  109;  Cheuen, 
pr.  pi.  thrive,  b.  pr.  31 ;  Cheuede, 
pi.  pi.  prospered,  throve,  i.  33,  7. 
252.  Short  for  of^^^^.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  73,  n.  7.  See  Oheaue, 
Chieue. 

Oheueoaunce,  s.  agreement,  baigain, 
23.  16 ;  Cheuesances,  pi.  agreements 
about  the  loan  of  money,  b.  5.  249. 


The  cheuisauHce  or  exdiange  refers  to 

the  system  whereby  the  laws  against 

usury  were  evaded.    See  note,  p.  86. 
Oheueuolien,    v.  keep  dear,   guard, 

save,  a.  10.  73.    c€  ckewyu^^SATc, 

in  Morte  Arthnre,  1.  1 750 ;   and  see 

Matzner,  p.  569. 
Ohewe,  v.  chew*  eat,  devour,  16.  46, 

21.  207  ;  Chewe>,  %  pr.pl.  eat  np^  3. 

140;  Cheweiky  pi^.  pi.  2.  191. 
Oheyxie,  imper.  i  pi.  let  us  place  chains 

(upon  the  gates),  21.  287;  Cheynid, 

pp.  chained,  2.  185. 
Ohejtif,  adj.  low,  mean,  wretdied,  b. 

20.  235.    See  Oaitit 
Ohiboles,//.  small  onions,  9.  311.     F. 

cibouie^  iLat.  capuiia. 
Ohiden,   v.    quarrel,    chide,    4.    224; 

abuse,  b.  13.  380;  Chiden,  pr.  pi. 

cry  out,  ask  noisily,  2.  191 ;   Chide. 

pr.  pi.  sub;,  may  cry  out,  may  find 

fault,  4.  393;  Chidde,  i  pi.  s.  blamed, 

b.  II.  3^;  Chidynge,/r«r.//.  quar- 
relling, 7.  68.    See  Chyde,  COiii. 
Ohiere,  looks,  mien,  b.  8. 117,  b.  30. 

113.    See  Ohere. 
Ohieae,  v.  thrive,  prosper,  b.  iB.  104 ; 

Chieneth,  imper%.  pr,  s.  it  succeeds, 

results,  turns  out,  b.  14.  226.    See 

Chenen. 
Chifbaigne,  chief,  head,  b.  19.  469. 
Child,  >^.  chilled,  18.  49. 
Ohile,  s.  cold,  23.  236.    See  Ohalo. 
Ohillyng,  s.  chilling,  9.  335.     (/at 

chiilyng  «  against  chilling,  to  prevent 

chilling.) 
Chiroheward,  adv,  towards  the  church, 

a.  5. 147. 
Otdriea,pi.  chemes,  9.  311,  13.  221. 
Chirltyme.  cherry-time,  time  of  gather- 
ing cherries,  b.  5.  161.    See  note. 
OhiruylleB,  //.  pot-herbs,  chervils,  9. 

311.    See  Cheruelles. 
Chitt  pr,  s.  chides,  2. 177, 17.  288.    See 

Chiden. 
Chiteryng,  s.  chattering,  twittering,  b. 

12.  253.  See  note,  p.  186. 
Chiualer,  s.  knight,  21.  104. 
ChiuelecC  pi.  s.  shivered,  trembled,  b. 

5.  193.    '  CAytufyng^  as  one  dothe 

for  colde;'  Palsgrave. 
Ohoppe,  V.  strike,  b.  12.  127 ;  /r.  x. 

sudj.  knock,  i.  64;   strike,  15.   68; 

Chop,  imp.  s.  hew,  a.  3.  253. 
Choppea,  s.pi,  blows,  knocks,  disputes, 

II.  275,  a.  10.  187. 
Choppyng,  s,  exchange  (of  abuse),  b.  9. 

167. 
Choyse,  s.  choice^  a.  3.  04. 
Choyse,  adj,  choice,  a.  o.  no. 
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Churles,  //.  labonien,  servants,  a.  29. 
See  Oherl. 

Ohyde,  v.  find  fanlt,  b.  13.  323;  com- 
plain, a.  7.  303 ;  pr,  s,  subj,  quarrel, 
dispute,  b.  14.  220;  Chydde,  i  pt.pL 
chid,  disputed,  b.  18.  418.  See 
Ohiden. 

Ghyderes,  //.  anarrelsome  persoDs^  19. 
46;  Chyders,  brawlers,  R.  3.  317. 

Ghydynge,  s.  fault-finding,  b.  11.  415. 

Chyuesaimoe,  an  agreement  for  borrow- 
ing money,  7.  252.  See  Gheaeaaunce. 

Chyf,  adj.  chief,  principal,  5.  185.  See 
Chef. 

Ohynmeye,  hearth,  fire-place,  b.  10.  98. 
See  note,  p.  151. 

Chyne,  chink,  crerice,  21.  287.  A.S. 
cinu*    See  note,  p.  257. 

Chyny)),  pr,  s,  impers,  befalls,  happens, 
17.  69.    See  OhenexL 

Cipres,  s,  fine  gauze,  b.  15.  224.  Cot- 
grave  translates  Crespi  by  'cipres, 
cob-web  lawn.' 

Oiroanuyaede,  i  p^.  s,  circumcised,  19. 
253 ;  Circumcised,  b.  16.  235. 

Ctteea,  pi,  cities,  b.  14.  80. 

Oitiseyna,  s.p/.  citizens,  R.  4.  42. 

Glam.    See  Olymbe. 

Olameb,  pr,  pi.  proclaim,  publish,  cry 
aloud,  0.  I.  93.    See  OUyme. 

Olannere,  adj.  cleaner,  22.  252. 

danneue,  cleanness,  purity,  pure  life, 
15.  86,  22.  381. 

Claaae,  v,  purify,  clear,  cleanse,  9.  65  ; 
Clause  with  oure  soules  =  cleanse  our 
souls  with,  17.  25 ;  Clanse]», /r. //.  20. 
176 ;  Clanseoe,//.  s.  cleansed,  purified, 
19.  143;  Clansed,/^.  4.  361. 

Clappid,  //.  //.  clattered,  spoke  loudly, 
R.  4.  89. 

Olaxisa,  s,  dause,  sentence,  tale,  a.  3. 
264,  R.  pr.  72. 

Olawen,  v.  daw,  seize,  catch  hold  of,  i. 
172;  Clawe,  V.  ao.  156;  grip,  b.  17. 
188 ;  scrape,  deanse  by  scraping,  b.  14. 
17 ;  Claweth,  imper.  pi.  seize  hold  of, 
b.  10.  284.  '  daw,  to  seize  hold  of, 
to  snatch  at;*  Shropsh.  Word-book. 

Clasrme,  v.  daim,  b.  lo.  344,  b.  14. 142 ; 
Claymea,  pr.p/.  b.  10. 322 ;  Claymede, 
//.  s.  23.  96 ;  CUymed,  pp.  a.  i.  168. 
See  Cleyme,  Clame)). 

Olaymes,  //.  claims,  5.  98. 

deer,  adj.  bright,  dear,  8.  232. 

deer,  aJv.  brightly,  20.  222. 

dees,//,  claws,  i.  172. 

def,  //.  s.  was  rent,  b.  18.  61.  See 
dene  (to  divide). 

dene,  adj,  sinless,  pure,  upright,  3.  5I} 
8.  1561  22.  381,  400. 


dene,  adv,  dean,  completely,  quite,  b. 

9-  i35f  *•  lo-  164. 
denneue,  cleanness,  purity,  15.  88; 

Of  al  clennesses^who  is  all  purity,  b. 

14.299. 
depe,  V. call,  invite,  b.  1 1. 185 ;  Clepe>, 

pr.  s,  call,  8.  177  ;  a.  9.  62  ;  Cleped, 

//.  s.  called,  7.  149;  invited,  b.  11, 

114;  Clepide,  //.  s.  called,  13.  53; 

Clepid,  pi.  s,  R.  3.  70 ;  Clepte,  pt.  s, 

a.  I.  ^;  summoned,  a.  4.  17 ;  Cleped, 
pt,  pi.  called,  23.  182,  a.  10.  144; 
Cleped,  pp.  calleid,  named,  22.  117; 
summoned,  12.  18;  Clepid,  b.  10.  21. 
A.S.  lUopian,  clipian,  to  call.  See 
dypie. 

dere,  v.  grow  dear,  R.  3.  366. 
derematyn,  x.  a  kind  of  fine  bread,  9. 

328.      Cf.  O.F.  cler,   clear,  maiin, 

morning;  it  was  probably  used  for 

breakfast, 
dergialliohe,  adv.  in  a  derkly  manner, 

like  a  derk,  scholarly,  8. 34;  Clergealy, 

b.  pr.  124. 

dergie,  prob.  an  error  for  cUrlie, 
dearly,  K.  3.  26.    See  the  note. 

dergye,  /.  learning  (sometimes  person- 
ified), b.  3. 164,  b.  10. 148, 442,  b.  15. 
76 ;  (esp.  writing,)  b.  12.  72 ;  learned 
men,  men  of  letters,  b.  pr.  116;  Clergie> 
22.  469;  Cleregie,  12.  loi ;  Cleregies» 
gtn.  Learning's,  1 2.  99 ;  Cleigise,  gen, 
b.  3. 15.    See  note  to  b.  3. 104,  p.  48. 

derionn,  s.  young  scholar,  chorister,  a. 
1 2. 49.  See  my  note  to  Chaucer,  Cant 
Tales,  Group  B,  1.  1693. 

derke,  s,  cleric,  student,  man  of  learn- 
>n&  b.  3.  3,  b.  7.  73  ;  a.  3.  3 ;  Clerk, 
4-  3»  R.  4-  35 ;  Clerkes,  //.  derks, 
scholars,  b.  pr.  114;  Clerkis,//.  b.  10. 
73;  Clerkus,//.  2.  88,  122 ;  Clerken, 
gen.pl.  b.  4.  X19.    See  Klerke. 

Cleae,  v,  to  deave,  be  attached,  b.  it. 
219 ;  Cleue>,/r.  s,  clings  to,  8.  304 ; 
Cleued, /^.  s.  stuck,  R.  4. 18 ;  Clevcd, 
%^pi.pt.  cleaved,  clung.  R.  i.  112; 
Cleuynge,/r«.//.  18.  128. 

dene,  v.  to  cleave,  divide,  b.  7.  155 ; 
Clef,//,  s,  was  rent,  b.  18.  61. 

deyme,  v,  claim,  4.  324,  11.  210; 
Cleyme>,  pr,  s.  4-  381, 16.  290 ;  Cley- 
men,  pr.pl.  claim,  2.  89;  Him  cleym- 
e>  »  claim  it,  claim  to  know  it  (read  it 
for  himf  as  in  other  MSS.),  a.  i.  91. 
See  dasrme,  Clamep. 

diket,  s.  a  kind  of  lock  or  fastening,  b. 
5.613;  Clyket,  8.  25  2.  Miss  Jackson 
thus  explains  it  in  her  Shropshire 
Word-book.  *  An  iron  link  is  attached 
to  the  gate  by  means  of  a  staple ;  this 
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link  is  terminftted  by  a  short  hasp-like 
bolt  On  the  gate-post  is  an  iron 
plate,  having  in  it  a  kind  of  key-hole, 
into  which  the  before-mentioned  bolt 
fits»  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
&stening  of  a  trunk,  thus  secoring  the 
gate.*  From  F.  climut^  which  Cot- 
grave  explains  as  '  the  ring,  knocker, 
or  hammer  of  a  doore ;'  from  the  verb 
eliquer^  to  click  or  snap,  a  word  of 
imitative  origin.  The  Welsh  ciicied, 
a  door-latch,  is  borrowed  from  the 
West  of  England  dicket^  not  vice  versd. 
The  M.E.  cliket  also  means  a  kind  of 
latch-key,  as  in  Chancer,  C.  X.  9900. 
See  Cath.  Angl.  p.  66 ;  Mandeville*8 
Trav.  p.  210.  'Hoc  clitcrium,  a 
clekyt;'  Wright's  Voc.  i.  237. 

OUketed,  pp.  fastened  with  a  *  cliket '  or 
catch,  b.  5.  633.    See  above. 

Olippe,  I  pi,  imper,  let  us  embrace,  b.  1 8. 
4 1 7.    See  Olyppe,  Oluppe. 

Clips,  eclipse,  b.  18.  135.    See  note. 

Cloches,  //.  claws,  talons,  dutches,  i. 
17a.  Also  spelt  cloke,  clouche\  see 
Matzner. 

Clocke,  r.  limp,  hobble,  4.  37  >  Clokke, 
b.  3.  34.  F.  cloguer,  <locher^  'to 
limp,  or  haolt ;'  Cotgrave. 

Clom,f.clay,  a.  1  a.  100.  A.S. clam^  day. 

Olomsast,  a  pr,  s.  art  benumbed,  16. 
253 ;  '>•  H-  50.  See  note ;  and  Cath. 
Angl.  p.  09,  n.  4 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6, 

n.  3.  .       ^ 

Clomynir,  pres.  part,  guttering  (as  a 
candle),  4.  lod.  *  Glome,  to  gutter, 
as  a  candle ;  North  ;*  HaUiwell. 

CI08,  s,  dose,  conclusion,  R.  4.  67. 

Close,  V,  to  enclose;  Do  the  dose* 
cause  thee  to  be  enclosed,  4.  140; 
Closye  with  heuene  « toencloseheaven 
with,  1. 133;  Closed,/^,  enclosed,  11. 
131 ;  shut  up,  b.  9.  5 ;  buried,  a.  la. 
100 ;  Closid,  pp,  enclosed,  R.  4.  a6 ; 
Closynde,  pres.  part,  closing,  i .  13  a. 

Clop,  J.  cloth,  9.  13 ;  piece  o?  clothing, 
a  3.  16;  Clope,  cloth,  R.  4.  16;  cloth- 
ing, dress,  a  a.  387 ;  Clones, //.dothesy 
dress,  19.  371;  pieces  of  cloth,  11. 193. 

Cloped,  pt.  J.  put  a  doth  upon,  blind- 
folded^ R.  3.  106;  Clol)ede,  pt.  pi. 
dothed,  I.  54. 

Clo1>ers,  //.  cloth-makers,  i  a.  15,  a.  11. 
i8;Clothere6,  b.  10.  18. 

Clothynge,  s.  clothing,  dress,  b.  1 1. 338. 

Clouten,  ^r.  to  patch,  10.  80.  See 
below. 

Cloutes,  //.  rags,  patches,  patched 
dothes,  3.  330.  A^S.  Mt,  a  dout, 
patch. 


Clowe,  V.  daw,  scratch,  b.  pr.  154.   See 

Matzner,  s.  v.  clawen.     See    GUkw- 

en. 
Clucohe,  V.  grasp,  clntdi,  seizes  20.  156, 

b.  17. 188. 
Cluppe^  V.  dip,  dasp,  ao.  156;  Clappe 

we,  let  us  embrace,  ai.  464;  CliipCe, 

pi.  s.  embraced,   a.   11.   174.       See 

Clippe,  dyppe. 
Clyochen,  v,  dutch,  grasps  ao.  i  ao.  See 

Cluoohe. 
Clyket.    See  Cliket. 
Olymat^  latitude,  18.  106.    See  note. 
Clymbe,  v.  to  climb,  a.  10.  98 ;  Clam, 

pt.  s.  19. 108. 
dyncest)  ipr.s.tat  pined,  art  parched, 

16.  353.    See  note,  p.  306. 
Clypie,  9.  call,  invite,   13.  loa.    See 

Clepe. 
Clyppe,  V.  catch  hold  of,  grasps  b.  1 7. 

188.    See  CUppe. 
Cobelere,  cobbler^  7.  376,  409. 
Cockes,  gen.  cock*s,  32.  414. 
Cookea,  //.  cockles,  shdl-fish,  10.  95. 

W.  cocSf  cockles. 
Coffes,  //.  cuffs,  b.  6.  63.    See  Coffee. 
Cofre,  coffer,  chest,  6.   130,   17.  90; 

keeper,  15.  54;  Coffie,  keeper  b.  la. 

Ill;  coffer,  b.  14.  348 ;  Cofres,  pi.  1 7. 

88 ;  Coffres,  pi.  coffers,  treasures,  13. 

314.    O.F.  cofre,  LAt  cophinus,  Gk. 

CoUe,  V.  choose,  R.  3.  aoo.  E.  atll,  from 
O.F.  coillir,  cuillir, 

Cok,  cock,  male  bird,  14. 173 ;  Codecs, 
gen.  cock*s,  33.  414. 

Coke,  V.  put  hay  into  cocks,  6.  13,  32. 
338.    See  note,  p.  61. 

Coked,  pp.  cooked,  16.  60. 

Cokeney,  cook's  assistant,  scullion,  in- 
ferior cook,  9.  309;  Cokeneyes,  pi. 
scullions,  a.  7.  373.  I  have  now  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  difficult  word 
(whence  mod.  £.  cockney)  answers  to 
an  O.F.  coquine  »  \joyrljki.coqumatus, 
from  coquinare^  to  cook,  serve  as  scul- 
lion, a  derivative  of  Lat  coquina.  It 
is  easily  seen  how  coquinatus  might 
mean  either  (i)  a  person  connected 
with  the  kitchen,  as  in  M.K  coken^, 
a  scullion ;  (3)  a  child  brought  up  in 
the  kitchen,  or  pampered  by  servants^ 
as  in  E.  cockney,  often  used  in  this 
sense ;  and  (3)  a  hanger-on  to  a 
kitchen,  or  pilfeiing  rogue,  whence  F. 
coquin,  as  in  Cotgrave. 

Cokeres,  pi.  a  kind  of  half-boots  or 
gaiters,  9. 59.  See  note,  and  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  84,  n.  6.  A.S.  cocer,  a  sheath. 

Cokera,  pi,  men  employed  in  putting  hay 
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into  cocks,  harvest-men,  6. 13.  See 
note,  p.  61. 

Coket,  a  kind  of  fine  bread,  so  named 
from  the  stamp  npon  it,  9.  338. 
See  note,  p.  1 1 7.  Cocket,  in  the  Uber 
Albns,  p.  40,  means  a  stamp  or  seal. 

CJokewold,  cuckold,  5.  159,  7.  134 ; 
Kokewolde,  b.  4  164,  b.  5. 159.  See 
Cath.  Angl.  p.  85,  n.  6. 

Coles,//,  coals,  fire,  10. 143 ;  Colys,  R. 
S.63. 

Ckdhoppes ;  see  Coloppes. 

Ck>liB,  s,pL  deceits,  £Usehoods,  strata- 
gems, R.  4.  34.    See  note,  p.  153. 

Collateral,  adj.  additional,  helpfiil,  17. 
13^. 

CoUed,  //.  J.  took  round  the  neck,  em- 
braced, b.  1 1. 16.  From  O.F.  col^  the 
neck. 

Colmy,  adj,  smntty,  grimy,  dirty,  b.  13. 
356.  See  note.  '  Culme  of  a  smeke 
[smoke],  fuligo\*  Prompt.  Parv. 
'Coom,  dust,  dirt;  North\'  HaUi- 
well. 

Coloppes,  /.  pi,  collops,  b.  6.  287; 
Colhoppes,  o.  309,  16.  67.  Collops 
are  slices  of  meat,  beaten  and  then 
cooked.  Ihre  gives  the  O.Swed. 
kollops,  which  he  explains  as  '  ednlii 
genus,  confectum  ex  carnis  segmentiB, 
tudite  lignea  probe  contusis  et  ma- 
cemtis.'  Cf.  Swed.  klappa,  Du. 
kloppeHy  to  beat.  See  note,  p.  117; 
and  Cath.  Angl.  p.  73,  n.  4. 

Colour,  colour,  31.  314;  appearance, 
b.  15.  303 ;  colour,  cloke,  pretence, 
33. 354,  R.  1 .  100.   Cf.  Acts  xxvii.  30. 

Coloureth,  pr.  s.  disguises,  b.  19.  455 ; 
Colere]),  33.  460 ;  Colored,  pp.  33. 

349- 
Col-plontes,  pi,  cabbages,  a.  7.  373. 
Coltre,  coulter,  a.  7.  97.    See  Colter. 
Collier,  dove,  pigeon,  18.  173,  177; 

Coluere,  18.  175.    £.  culver, 
Comatindementt  command,  4.  413. 
Combraonoe,    encumbrance ;    hence, 

trouble,  confusion,   sorrow,  6.  191, 

19. 174,  31.  378;  Undrance,  13.  345; 

vexatious  conduct,  R.  3.  113;  Com- 

buiance,  a.  3.  137.    See  note,  p.  357. 
Combred,  pp.  encumbered,  ruined,  R. 

I.  78.    See  Cnmbrest. 
Comboranoe,  s.  encumbrance,  a.  3. 137. 

See  Combraunoe. 
Come,  s.  comings  R.  4,  71. 
Comen,  v.  come,  b.  7.  188 ;  Comestow 

(Jbr  Comest  )k>u),  thou  comest,  thou 

wilt  come,  b.  10. 160 ;  Come,  2  pr.  s. 

sub;,  mayst  come,  b.  11.  53 ;  arrive, 
.  reach,  13. 6 ;  Cam,//.  /.  came,  1. 139, 


4-  339 ;  Com,  pt.  X.  p.  153 ;  Come, 
pi.  s.  33.  35;  Cam  him  of  kynde» 
came  to  him  by  nature,  R.  3.  161 ; 
Come,  pf.pl.  b.  19.  70;  agreed,  i. 
167;  Comen,  //.  pi,  h.  3.  150; 
Comen,  pp.  come,  b.  4.  189 ;  Com, 
imp.  s.  enter,  pass,  8.  319.  See 
Comet,  Comth. 

Comende,  v.  to  be  commended,  15.  35 ; 
Comenden,  pr.  pi.  praise,  17.  385; 
Comended,  pp.  commended,  praised, 
13.  376. 

Comers,  //.  strangers,  visitors,  passers- 
by,  3.  340.  C£  A.S.  cumot  a  comer, 
stranger,  guest. 

Comforty,  v.  cheer,  comfort,  7.  381, 

16.  188;  Comfortye,  16. 195  ;  Com- 
fortie,  ^jpr.  10.  97. 

Cominliohe,  adv.  generally,  13.  391. 
Comissarie,  commissary,  3. 190, 4. 180^ 

17.  361.  *  Commissary,  an  officer  of 
the  bishop,  who  exercises  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  places  of  the  diocese 
so  Ult  distant  from  the  episcopal  see^ 
that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the 
people  to  the  bishop's  principal  con- 
sistory court,  without  putting  them 
to  inconvenience;'  Ogilvie,  Imperial 
Diet. 

Comliohe,  adv.  becomingly,  eloquently, 

R.  4-  35. 
Comly,  adj,  comely,  fit,  15.  444 ;  Com- 

liche,  R.  3. 174. 
Comlynesse,  s.  comeliness,  R.  3.  184. 
Commatmdemens,//.  commandments, 

13.  143. 
Conunenliche,  adv.  generally,  17.  141. 
Commissarie,  s.  commissary,  a.  3. 154. 

See  Comissarie. 
Compaignye,   company,  b.   13.  160; 

company,  R.  4.  30. 
Companable,  adj.  agreeable  in  com- 
pany, pleasant,  b.  15.  313 ;  Compen- 

able,  17.  341. 
Compaa,     compass,     compasses     for 

measuring,  13. 136. 
Compassen,  v.  contrive,  plan,  33.  341 ; 

Compas,  measure  with  compasses,  b. 

^9'  *35  J  Compassed,  i  pi.  s.  provided 

with  compasses,  b.  10. 178  (see  c.  13. 

136). 
Comseth,  pr.  s,  commences,  begins,  9. 

338 ;  Comse>,/r.x.  3. 160 ;  Comsith, 

R.  3.  190 ;  Comsed,  //.  s.  began,  5. 

34, 15.  303;  Comsede,//.  s.  19.  108, 

31.  58,  33.  97  ;  Comsed,  i  pi.  s.  14. 

3x5 ;  Comsede,  i  pi.  s.  I  began,  11. 

30.     From  O.F.  comencer. 
Comet,  3  pr.  as  Jut.  s.  wilt  come,  13. 

no.    See  Comen. 
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Ck>xii«7iiff,  /.  commencing,  b^inning, 
ao.  335 }  Comsynges, //.  la.  95. 

Oomth,  pr.pl,  come,  spring,  b.  11.  56. 
See  Ctomen. 

Oomune,  euij.  conmion,  ai.  75,  409; 
b.  pr.  148;  common,  low,  a  a.  370; 
of  tiie  people,  of  the  commons,  3.  a  a, 
4.  345;  In  comnne^in  public,  pnb- 
licly,  b.  II.  Ill ;  Comuyn,  common, 
ft.  3-  137;  Commie  wymmen,  //. 
prostitutes,  19.  143. 

Oomune,  s.  commons,  common  people, 
commonwealth,  community,  1.  95,  4. 
aoa  ;  Comunes,  pi.  the  commons,  b. 
pr.  113;  Comunes,  pi,  provisions, 
'commons,*  i.  143,  a 2.  410. 

Oomnners,  //.  commoners,  the  com- 
monalty,  5.  188,  6.  184. 

CJomtinete,  s.  community,  R.  4.  41. 

Ck>miiiilicbe,  A^.  commonly,  generally, 
15.  19;  frequently,  aa.  314;  Comyn- 
liche,  R.  I.  87. 

ComTiis,  s,  pi,  commons,  a.  3.  ao.  See 
Oomune. 

Con,  can.    See  Ooxme. 

Conoeill,  s.  council,  R.  3.  180,  318; 
Conceyll,  R.  4.  60. 

Ck>no67ae,  v.  understand,  11. 56 ;  Con- 
ceyuede,  pt,  s,  conceived,  21,  134; 
Conceyued,  pp.  conceived,  b.  9.  lao. 

Conolude,  v.  refute,  la.  a8o,  b.  10. 446. 
See  note,  p.  163. 

Oonferme,  v.  strengthen;  Confermed, 
pt.  s.  confirmed,  b.  10.  354;  Con- 
fermede,  pi,  x.  15.  39;  Confermed, 
pp.  15.  449- 

Oonformje,  v.  conform,  4.  401.  See 
Confonrmen. 

Oonfort,  s.  comfort,  17. 136 ;  Confforte, 
R.  pr.  39;  Conforte,  consolation,  b« 
13-  541 ;  strengthening,  b.  ii.  353. 

Oonfortaty^  cul;,  cheering,  b.  15.  313. 

Conforten,  v,  cheer,  cono^ort,  ai.  367; 
Conforte,  v.  comfort,  strengthen, 
cheer,  b.  i.  aoi ;  Confortye,  v.  com- 
fort, 18.  50;  Conforted,  pi.  s,  en- 
couraged, cheered,  b.  11.  45;  Con- 
fortede,  pi.  s.  comforted,  13.  3 ; 
Confortid,  cheered,  33.343;  Conforte, 
imp.  s,  b,  6.  333.    See  Counforte. 

Oonfourmen,  v.  establish,  make,  b.  13. 
174;  Confourme,  v.  adapt,  join,  b. 
II.  175;  Conformye,  v,  conform,  4. 
401. 

Oonfus,  ad/,  confused,  b.  10.  136. 

Ck>nge7,  V.  bid  farewell  to,  dismiss,  get 
rid  of,  b.  3-  '73  ;  Congeye,  a.  3. 167 ; 
Congie,  v.  4.  330,  5.  195  ;  Congeyde. 
pt.  s.  took  leave  of,  b.  13.  198; 
Congede^  pi.  s.  took  leave  of,  16. 1 76 ; 


Congded,  pp.  dismissed,  17.  366; 
Conge,  imper.  s.  dismiss,  5.  4;  Con- 
geye me  B  say  farewell  to  me^  dismiss 
me,  b.  4.  4.  O.F.  CMgier,  Ital. 
coHgedare,  to  dismiss. 

Congeye,  s.  farewell,  b.  13.  aoa.  See 
above. 

Congiotin.  s.  coward,  caitiff,  R.  3.  45 ; 
Conioun,  stupid  fdlow,  a.  11.  86. 
See  notes,  pp.  151,  397. 

Conjured,  i  pi.  s.  begged,  b.  15.  14. 

Conne,  v.  understand,  know,  la.  loa ; 
learn,  a.  7.  35 ;  Can,  i  pr,  s,  know, 
understand,  4.  3,  8.  10 ;  Con,  i  pr,  s. 
can,  am  able,  a.  4. 41 ;  as  i  pi.  s,  did, 

a.  II.  99 ;  Const,  3  pr.  s,  canst,  a.  6. 
34 ;  art  able,  a.  3.  166 ;  Can,  pr,  s. 
knows,  13.  loi ;  Can  on  sis  skilled 
in,  3.  336;  Can  of-^is  skilled  in,  ai. 
46, 73  ;  Can  «  can  use,  has  the  use  of. 
33.  316 :   Con,  pr,  s.  can,  is  able  to, 

b.  pr.  199 ;  knows  how  to,  a.  9. 105  ; 
Canstow>*  canst  thou,  6.  i3,  b.  ao, 
354;  Conne>,  pr.  s,  know,  under- 
stand, 14.  126;  know  how,  can,  i. 
35 ;  b.  pr.  33 ;  Connen,/r.//.  know, 
15.  II ;  Conne,  pr.  pi.  know,  under- 
stand, b.  10.  43  ;  can,  know  how  to, 

a.  19a,  15.  II ;  as  pi,  pi.  did,  a.  9. 
109 ;  Conne,  a  pr,  s.  sufy',  knowest, 
understandest,  as.  36;  canst,  33. 479; 
leaxn,  33.  306,  343  ;  can,  b.  8.  no; 
Coude,  pi.  8.  knew,  R.  3. 106 ;  i  pi,  s. 
knew,  a.  is.  73  ;  Coudestow,  couldst 
thou,  b.  5.  540 ;  Couden,  pi.  pi,  re- 
turned, gave,  lit.  knew,  a.  8.  44 ; 
Coude,  pi.  pi,  could,  b.  pr.  139; 
Couth,  I  pi.  s.  knew,  b.  1 5. 49 ;  could, 

b.  15.  3  ;  was  capable  of,  b.  13.  311 ; 
Couthest,  2  pi.  s.  couldest,  11.  74,  33. 
6 ;  Couth,  Couthe, //.  s.  could,  11. 6 ; 
knew,  1. 196,  8. 158 ;  Couthai,  pt. pi. 
could,  14.  310;  Conihtfpl.pl,  could, 
b.  10.  345;  understood,  Imew,  33. 
331 ;  Couth,  pi,  pi,  knew,  b.  la  466. 
A.S.  cunpian.    See  Konne. 

Connynge,  s,  learning,  knowledge,  wit, 
13.  334,  14.  334.  See  Konnyng, 
Kunnynge. 

Oonaail,  council,  5.  166;  advice,  a  a. 
38 ;  a  secret,  as.  i6a ;  Conseille, 
advice,  counsel,  b.  pr.  3oa ;  council, 
b.  pr.  148 ;  consultation,  b.  la  ai. 
See  ConnsaiL 

Consoienoe,  gen.  conscience's,  b.  3.  19. 

Conseille,  v.  advise,  b.  10.  317 ;  Con- 
saile,  I  pr,  s.  1.  30i ;  Consailest,  a 
pr,  s.  33.  393 ;  Conseile>,  pr.  s.  33. 
464 ;  Consailede,  //.  s.  advised,  43. 
30O ;  Consailedist,  2  pi,  s.  ^  342 ; 
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CoDaaile>,  imper.  //.  23.  207.  See 
Ck>un8aUe. 

Conaelleris,  s.  pL  cocnsellon,  R.  3. 
258.    See  Oounfleiler. 

OoDMBixMp,  pr.  s.  agrees  (to  give),  3.  pa 

Ckmseyuet,  ^.  conceived,  a.  10.  136. 

Consistorie,  consistory,  i.  e.  the  eccle- 
siastical coart  of  an  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  commissary,  b.  pr.  99. 
See  Constoxie.    See  note,  p.  13. 

Ck>nspired, /^.  j.  plotted,  b.  10.  423. 

Oonst.    See  Oonne. 

Constoxie,  consistory,  i.  127,  4.  34, 
476;  17.  361;  Constorye,  4.  179. 
See  CJonsiatorie  (of  which  it  is  a 
shortened  form). 

Constmen,  v.  construe,  read,  explain, 
interpret,  10.  283,  17.  118,  18.  no; 
Constme,  v.  5.  142 ;  b.  pr.  144 ; 
Constrewe,  R.  4. 68 ;  Constrye,  8. 34 ; 
Construwe>,/r.  s.  explains,  a.  8. 135  ; 
Constme)),  pr,  pi.  a.  pr.  58 ;  Con- 
strewe, pr.  s.  subj.  R.  pr.  72 ;  Con- 
strewed,  pt.  pL  made,  R.  3.  327 ; 
Constrwe,  imp.  j.  R.  i.  83 ;  Constrew, 
3  imp.  s.  let  him  expUin,  R.  3.  35. 
'To  constru,  txpcfure,  canstruere, 
commentari;*  Cath.  Angl. 

Oontemplaoion,  contemplative  life,  19. 

73. 

Ck>ntenaunce,  look,  gesture,  16.  120 ; 
b.  13.  Ill ;  outward  appearance,  i. 
26  ;  favour  (as  opposed  to  right)^  b. 
5.  183.    See  Contynaunoe. 

Ckmtene,  v.  contain,  b.  12.  39.  See 
note. 

Oonterfete]»,  pr.  s.  connterfeits,  a.  11. 
19.     See  Counterfeten. 

GonterroUer,  controller,  steward,  ac- 
countant, 12.  208. 

Oontinence,  self-restraint,  19.  73; 
Contynence,  12.  177. 

Gontinue,  v.  continue  (so),  remain 
chaste,  b.  9. 177;  Contynue,  11.  284. 
Another  reading  is  c&ntene,  i.  e.  con- 
tain, be  continent. 

Contra,  on  the  other  side,  i.  e.  I  deny 
that,  b.  8.  20. 

Contrarie,  s.  contrary,  a.  11.  147. 

Contrarle,  v.  oppose,  20.  311,  21. 437 ; 
b.  17.  329;  Contrarien,  v.  grumble, 
20. 320 ;  Contrarie>,  pr.  s.  opposes,  3. 
22  ;  is  contrary,  ii.  244;  Contrarien, 
pr.  pi.  oppose,  act  contrary  to,  b.  15. 
531 ;  Contrariedest,  2  pt.  s.  didst 
oppose,  15.  IOC ;  Contrariede,  pt.  pi. 
opposed,  contradicted,  i.  59;  Con- 
trarie, imp.  s,  oppose,  18.  149. 

Contreie,  country,  11.  12 ;  Contreye, 
22. 136;  Contreo,  22   132;  Contree, 


b.  13.  223;  Contreies, //.  22.  314; 

Contreis,  16,  189;  Contreys,  10.  in; 

Contrees,  i.  31 ;  districts,  b.  13.  219. 

See  Countreo,  Oontre. 
Contreplede,  imper.  pi.  contradict,  op- 
pose, 9.  53;    Contrepleide,  9.   88; 

Contrepleteth,  pr.  pi.  plead  against, 

oppose,  b.  20.  382.    See  Counter- 

pleide)). 
Ck)ntreue,  v.  contrive,  find  out,  b.  10. 

19;  Contreeue,  v.  plan,  12.  16 ;  Con- 

treued,  pt.  j.  devised,  b.  pr.   118; 

Contreeuede,  planned,  15.  loi;  Con- 

treued,  i  ^t.  s.  invented,  b.  10.  177; 

Contreueae,  i  //.  s.  contrived,  7.  39 ; 

Contreeuede,   i  //.  s.  planned,   12. 

125;  Contreuede,  pt.  pi.  found  out, 

I.  144,  15.  73;  Contreueden, //. //. 

b.  16.  137. 
Contimiaz,  ad/,  contumacious,  14.  85. 

See  note. 
Oontynaance,  gesture,  12.  164.    See 

Ck>ntenauice. 
Contynenoe,  self-restramt,  12  177.  See 

Oontinence. 
Oontynoe ;  see  Oontinne. 
Oonuerten,  v.  refl.  turn  (themselves), 

18.  186;   Conuerted,  pp.  converted, 

21.  190. 
Oonynges,  //.  conies,  rabbits,  b.  pr. 

193. 
Oonysaunce,  mark,  19. 188. 
Ooome,  pt.  s.  subj.  came,  a.  6.  16 ;  i 

pt.  s.  came,  a.  11.  166 ;  U.  pi,  a.  7. 

291 ;  sprang,  a.  10. 148.  See  Oomen. 
Oooetea,  s.  pi.  districts)  a.  9.  12.    See 

Ooetes. 
Oope,  V.  cover  with  a  cope,  provide  a 

cope  for,  7.  288,  b.  5.  209;  Cope>,^. 

s.  clothes  in  a  cope,  provides  with  a 

cope,  4.  180 ;  Copyde,  //.//.  dressed 

in  a  cope,  3.  240 ;  Coped,  b.  2.  230 ; 

Coped,  pp.  as  adj.  dressed  in  a  cope, 

4.  38. 
Oopes,  X.  //.  dopes,  capes  or  cloaks 

used  by  friars,  i.  59,  9.  185;  Copis, 

pi.  I.  54.    See  note,  p.  113. 
Cople,  V.  to  yoke;  Lete  copies  cause 

to  be  yoked,  3.  190. 
Ooppe,  cup,  6.  162,  7.  390;  Coppes, 

//.  4.  23;  Coppis,//.  b.  3.  22. 
Ooppe-mel,  adv.  cup  by  cup,  in  por- 
tions of  a  cupful  at  a  time,  7.  231. 

Cf.  K  piece-nual;  and  A.S.  mJ^lum, 

in  parts,  in  pieces. 
Corette,  v.  correct,  R.  pr.  59.    Prob. 

miswritten  for  corecte. 
CoriouBe,  adj.  curious,  R.  3.  163. 
Ctorlew,  curlew,  16.  243. 
Oomer,  16.  162.   (The  line  is  obscure ; 
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perhaps  '  the  comer  of  a  cart-wheel  * 

is  a  sarcastic  expression  for  '  nowhere.* 

A  circle  has  no  comer). 
Oomea,  //.  com,  grain,  23.  320.    See 

note. 
Oorone,  crown,  coronet,  3.  11,  5.  79, 

Z35 ;  hair  left  by  the  tonsnre,  la.  197, 

14.    113;    Coroune,   si.   275.     See 

Croux&e. 
Ck)Tone]»,  pr.  s.  marks  with  the  tonsnre. 

14.  125 ;  Coroane>,  pr.  s.  crowns,  a. 

I.  122;  Corone)>t  imper,  pi.  crown, 

22.  256 ;  Coioned,/^.  3.  ii»  4-  321. 
Ckvpa,  corpse,  dead  body,  22.   151 ; 

living  body,  b.  i.  137,  b.  15.   23; 

living  body,   17.   183;    Corses,   pi. 

corpses,  16.  11. 
Oorse,  V.  corse,  a.  7.  302 ;  Corset,  pr. 

s.  9.  340;  Corsede,  pt.  pi.  23.  68; 

Corsed,  pp.  4.  179;  Corsynge,  prts. 

pt.  7.  64.   A.b.  corsian.    See  Onnet. 
Ck>r8ed,  pp.  as  adi.  cursed,  wicked,  4. 

106,  23.  434;  Cforsede,  inauspicious, 

a.  10.  142;  Corsede,  //.  18.  212,  21. 

loi,  22.  469. 
Ooraadour,  od^'.  worse,  more  cursed,  22. 

419 ;  Curseder,  b.  19.  415. 
OcTsement,  s.  cursing,  curses,  7.  65. 
Ck>r8e7nt,  a  holy  person,  saint,  8.  177  ; 

Corseint,  b.  5. 539.  Lit.  *  holy  body.* 

Cf.  Morte  Arthure,  1164;  Chaucer's 

Dream,  942.    See  note,  p.  102. 
Oorteaye,  kindness,  condescension,   2. 

20,  4.  317;  Cortesie,  15.  216.    See 

Ourtesye. 
Ck>rte78,  adj.  courteous,  5. 17 ;  Corteb, 

a.  3.  60.    See  Ourteit. 
Oortoysliolie,  adv.  courteously,  polite- 
ly,   9.  3«  »    Corteisliche,    23.    355  ; 

gently,   22.  176;  Cortesliche,  4.  9: 

Cortesly,  courteously,  kindly,  16. 193. 

See  Ourteialiohe. 
Oomen,  pi.  pi.  cut  up,  cut  away,  9. 185. 

Lit. 'carved.' 
Ck>rupoion8,  pi.  sores,  illnesses,  23.  99. 
Oosenes,  gsen.  cousin's,  a.  12.  53. 
OoBuyngaf  pi.  kisses,  19. 174.  AS,  cass, 

a  kiss.    See  Kuasyng,  Ouasyngo. 

CkMted,  //.  s.  cost,  b.  pr.  203 ;  Costide, 

pi.  s.  I.  208 ;  Cosicd.pp.  b.  pr.  204. 

Coatea,  s.  pi.  coasts,  districts,  regions, 

II.   12;    Costis,  R.   2.   106,  R.  3. 

157. 
Ooatned,  //.  s.  cost,  i.  209 ;  Costened, 

pt.  s.  R.   3.  169.    See  examples  in 

Matzner. 
CkMryn,  cousin,  relative,  12.  94,  23.  357 ; 

Cosynes,//.  b.  12.  95. 
Cote,  cottage,  cot,  6.  2, 10. 151 ;  Cotes, 

//.  5.  123,  10.  72. 


Goto,  s.  coat,  b.  II.  276,  b.  13.  314: 
R.  3-  45 ;  Cotis,//.  R.  3.  53, 180. 

Oote-armnre,  coat-armour,  coat-of- 
arms,  19.  188,  22.  13.  b.  19.  13. 

Ck)te}>,  pr.  s.  coats,  provides  with  coats, 
4.  180,  b.  3.  142,  a.  3.  138. 

Ckitidion,  adj.  quotidian,  L  e.  quotidian 
or  daily  fever,  a.  12.  84. 

Ootien,  //.  cotters,  cottagen,  10.  193  ; 
Cotyers,  10.  97. 

Oonohe,  pr.  pi.  lie,  lie  down  apart,  i.  e. 
be  left  in  the  lurch,  a.  3.  35.  Othtf 
MSS.  have  eUkke,  L  e.  hobble,  limp. 

Ooude,  Couden,  Coudestow.  See 
Ck>mie. 

Ooueiten,  v.  covet,  desire  eagerly,  b. 
lo-  338  ;  Coudte,  r.  b.  9.  171 ;  Coa- 
cyte,  V.  a.  10.  98;  Coueite,  i  pr.  s. 
desire,  am  anxious,  11.  108 ;  Coneyte, 
I  pr.s.A.  9.  103 ;  Coudtest,  a  pr.  s. 
b.  15-  39 »  Coueytest,  2  pr.  s.  desiiest, 
b.  II.  10  ;  Coudteth,/r.  s.  covets,  a. 
8.  52  :  Coueyte)),  pr.  s.  desures  greatly, 
4*  255;  Coudte]>,  2  pr.pL  covet,  de- 
sire, 23.  253 ;  Coueiten,  pr.  pi.  are 
eager,  a.  11.  207 ;  Coueyten,  pr.  pi. 
10.  193,  b.  10.  299;  Coueyted,  //.  s. 
desired,  was  eager,  b.  11.  120;  Cou- 
eited,  jpt.  s.  stuj.  should  desire,  4. 
365 ;  Coueyted,  pp.  coveted,  dearcd, 
21.  173 ;  Coueyte,  imp.  s.  a.  3.  254 ; 
imp.  pi.  8.  220. 

Oooeitite,  greed,  avarice,  b.  pr.  61; 
Coudtyse,  b.  13.  391 ;  Coneytise,  b. 
10.  18.    See  Oooetiae. 

Ck>aeltotiae,  adj.  covetous,  b.  11. 183 : 
Coueytous,  15.  21. 

Ck>uenauiit,  bargain,  agreement,  con- 
dition, 7.  390,  9.  26,  21.  264 ;  Conen- 
annte,  b.  14. 151 ;  Couenant,  15.  216, 
a.  7.  30. 

Ckment,  convent,  6.  152,  7.  130,  23. 
60 ;  Couentes,^.  convent's,  b.  5.137. 
O.F.  covent  (as  in  OmefU  Garden.) 

Ck>uerer,  lecoverer,  restorer,  reformer, 

6.  176.    See  note,  p.  70. 
Oouetise,  greed,  covetousness,  avarice, 

desire,  i.  59,  3.  90;  Couetyse,  i.  103, 

7.  39;  Couetyce,  17.  80;  Couetyze, 
13.  241.    See  Ctoueitiae. 

Ootilied,  pt.  s.  coughed,  7.  412.  See 
Oowhede. 

Ck)tmforte,  v.  comfort,  cheer,  encou- 
rage, a.  I.  179,  a.  2.  121.  See  Ckm- 
forten. 

Oounaail,  counsel,  advice,  22.  79,  317; 
Counseil,  a.  a.  108. 

Ctounaaile,  i  pr.  s.  counsel,  advise,  10. 
346;  Counseile,  11.  279,  a.  8.  182; 
Counsaile}),  pr.s.  22.  113;  Counseil- 
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ede,  I  pt  s.  counselled^  advised,  plot- 
ted, a.  3. 1 80;  Coonseildest,  2  pt.  s. 
didst  couiuel,  a.  3.  19^  See  Oon- 
seille. 

Ck>ante,  v.  accotmt;  Cotmte)>,  /r.  s, 
values,  cares,  13.196,  a 3.  306;  Coun- 
ten,  pr.  pi.  value,  2  a.  453 ;  Connte]), 
pr.  pi.  account,  a.  3.  137 ;  Countede, 
I  pt,  s.  reckoned,  esteemed,  la.  313. 

Couxiterfetexi,  v.  imitate,  a.  11.  133. 
See  Oonterfete)>. 

Counterpleldep,  pr.  pL  plead  against, 
argue  against,  33. 384 ;  Counterpleide, 
imp.  s.  oppose,  1. 138;  Counterplede, 
contradict,  b.  za.  100.  See  Ckmtre- 
plede. 

CountiB,  s.  pi,  accounts,  R.  3.  279,  R. 

4.  II. 

Countreo,  country,  23.  324.   See  Con- 

tzeie. 
Countreaegge,  i  pr»  s.  contradict,  la. 

334.    lit. '  counter-sav.* 
Coupable,  eulj,  culpable,    guilty,   ao. 

283,  b.  13.  90.    F.  coupable. 
Coupe,  fault,  sin,  guilt,  7.  338,  35'  i  ^• 

5.  305-  O.F.  €olp€  (Burguy);  Lat 
culpa. 

Ck>upet,  cups,  bowls,  4.  23.    '  Cowpe, 

cupa;*  Cath.  Angl.    See  note,  p.  40. 
Ck>upleJ>,  pr.  s.  couples,  joins,  links, 

fastens,  b.  3.  164 ;  Couplest,  2  pr.  s. 

joinest,  b.  10.  160;  Coupled  hem^ 

joined  themselves,  b.  4.  149 ;  Coup- 

lede  hem -joined  themselves,  5.  140  ; 

Coupled  and  vncoupled  ->  whether 

held  in  or  frte,  b.  pr.  206. 
Ckmrbed,  i  //.  s,  l]«nt,  bowed,  knelt, 

b.  I.  79^  b.  2.  I.    O.F.  courber ;  Lat 

curuare, 
CouTour,  X.  courier,  a.  12.  84. 
Courte,  s,  court,  court  of  a  mansion,  b. 

5.  594;  Courte,  enclosure,  b.  10.  163 ; 

yard,  b.  15.  466;  Courtes,  pL  courts 

(of  mansions),  11.  15. 
CourtelBlioh,  adv.  courteously,  3.  164. 

See  Oorteysliohe. 
Coortepy,   s.    short    coat    or    cloak, 

cape,  a.  5.  63 ;  Conrtepies^  fl.  9.  185 ; 

Courtpies,  b.  6. 191.   Du.  Xort^  short, 

pije,   rough    coat    (whence  E.  pea- 

jcukef).    Cf.    Goth,  paida,  a    coat. 

*  Hoc  epitogium^  cowrteby ; '  Wright's 

Voc.  i.  190,  col.  a. 
Ckmth,  Couthest,  Couth.    See  Oonpe. 
Couth,  I  pr.  s.  make  known,  proclaim, 

b.  5.  i8t.    Cf.  A.S.  f^oif,  to  make 

known,  from  ri/^,  known. 
Cowhede,  pt.  s.  coughed,  (with  v/),  a. 

5.  305 ;  Cowede,  i  //.  s.  (with  vp\ 

brought    up,     made     publio     (lit. 

VOL.  U. 


coughed  up),  7.  163.  See  Oouhed, 
Kowep. 

Oowkynde,  anything  of  the  nature  of 
cows,  b.  II.  333. 

Coyffes,  s.  pi.  coi&,  R.  3.  330. 

Coygne,  coin,  3.  46 ;  Coyne,  R.  3.  138, 
R.  4.  89. 

Crabbed,  adj.  angry,  cross,  peevish, 
perverse,  b.  10.  104,  b,  13. 157 ;  Crab- 
bede,  15.  100. 

Craoohen,  v.  scratch,  claw,  i.  aoo; 
Cracche,  v.  b.  pr.  154;  dutch,  13. 
78,  b.  II.  139;  Cracchy,  v.  claw,  b. 
pr.  186 ;  Cracche,  i  pr.  s.  scratch,  7. 
140 ;  Cracahed,  pp.  scratched,  carded, 
b.  15.  ^46. 

Graft,  s.  way,  skill,  art,  knowledge,  3. 
4;  b.  3.  19;  power,  contrivance,  b.  i. 
137,  a.  I.  138;  Craft,  handicraft, 
trade,  33.  350;  Crafte,  trade,  b.  13. 
333;  Craftes,//.  arts,  trades,  la.  135, 
17.  190;  Craftus,  pi.  a.  11.  133; 
Craftis,//.  wiles»  R.  3.  141. 

Crafte,  s.  craft,  vessel,  R.  4.  76. 

Crafty,  adj.  cunning,  skilful,  skilled  in 
handicrafts,  i.  179.  4.  381 ;  belong- 
ing to  a  craft  or  trade,  b.  3.  334,  b. 
6.  70. 

Craken,  v.  talk,  chatter,  murmur,  grum- 
ble, a.  II.  65 ;  Craked,//.  j.  cracked, 
broke,  3i.  76 ;  b.  18.  73.  *  Crake^ 
to  murmur,  grumble  ;  *  Shropsh. 
Wordbook. 

Craald,  //.  crazed,  broken,  cracked, 
R.  I.  8,  R.  I.  70. 

Craue,  v.  seek,  pray  for,  beg,  ask  for, 
ask,  b.  13.  164;  Crauc>,/r.  j.  b.  15. 
160 ;  Craue,  i  /r.  /.  33.  478 ;  Crauede, 
pt.  s.  asked,  desired,  9.  xoi. 

Oraym,  s,  cream,  a.  7.  369. 

Creaunoe,^.  borrowing,  system  of  credit, 
R.  I.  13,  R.  4.  17;  Casten  hem  to 
creaunce  » try  to  get  credit,  R.  3. 1 32. 
See  notes,  pp.  398,  303. 

Creaunt,  believer,  15.  133,  154,  b.  12. 
193 ;  (as  a)  believer,  b.  12.  214. 

Credo,  the  creed,  b.  6.  91. 

Crepe,  v.  creep,  23.  44 ;  Crepen,  pr.  pL 
b.  1 3. 1 8 ;  Creptest,  3  pt.  s.  didst  creep, 
a.  3.  184;  Crope,  didst  creep,  b.  3. 
190;  Crepte,//.  X.  a.  13.  35;  Crepe, 
I  pr.  pi.  subj.  may  creep,  creep,  i .  300 ; 
Crope,  I  //.  //.  subj.  were  to  creep,  faw 
pr.  186;  Creop,  itnper.  s.  creep,  31. 
475 ;  Crepeth,  imp.pl.  b.  18.  428. 

Creyin,  cream,  9.  323 ;  Creyme,  9. 306 ; 
Craym,  a.  7.  369. 

Criatendome,  Christian  religion,  Chris- 
tianity, 10.  310,  30.  8;  Cristendam, 
a.  6. 78.  dee  Czystendome.  '  4  ciy* 
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stendam,  bafHsmus^  haptisma,  ckris" 
Hantias,  crtsHanismus  '^  Cath.  Angl. 

Oiiatene,  adj.  Christian,  19.  a  10,  ao. 
354,  31. 409 ;  Crifltene,  adj,  pU  Chris- 
tiaD  (men),  3.  89,  4.  445:  Cristine, 
Christiansi  9.  104.    See  cbTStene. 

Oriatene,  v.  baptise,  a.  11.  333  ;  Crist- 
ncd,  pp,  christened,  i.e.  one  who  » 
just  christened,  a  mere  infiuit,  a.  13. 

15- 

Orooe,  crosier,  11.  93.  O.F.  croc€^  'a 
crosier,  a  bishop^s  staff;*  Cotgrave. 

Orooer,  bearer  of  a  crosier,  6.  113. 

Oroddea, //.  cnrds,  9.  306,  333 ;  Crad- 
des,  b.  o.  384.    See  Craddea. 

Oroft,  s,  field,  endosore,  6.  17,  8.  319, 
330;  9.  31. 

Oroia,  cross,  6.  106,  I3.  356,  31.  75. 

Oroked,  adj,  crooked,  twisted,  3.  39; 
deformed,  b.  11.  186;  Crokede,  pL 
crooked,  10.  97,  13.  103. 

Ot6k»;p^.  crooks,  hooks,  3i.  396. 

Orokke,  pot,  crock,  pitcher,  33.  380; 
Cn^,  R.  3.  53. 

Oromea,  //.  cmmbs,  9.  a8o,  389. 

Orompe,  cramp,  b.  13.  335. 

Crop,  top,  upper  part  of  a  ttee,  19.  75^ 
108 ;  (Jroppe,  b.  16.  43.  A.S.  crapp^ 
croppa,  a  spront,  shoot 

Orope.    See  Crepe. 

Oroperes,//.  harness  on  the  hinder  part 
of  a  horse,  cruppers,  b.  15.  453. 

Oroppen,  pr.  pi,  eat,  devour,  a.  7.  35 ; 
Cropped,  pt,  s,  ate,  b.  15.  394.  Pro- 
perly, to  bite  off  the  crop  or  top  of 
growing  wheat. 

Oroa,  5,  cross,  a.  5.  33,  345. 

Orouohe,  a  cross,  8.  167. 

Oronne,  crown  of  the  head  (alluding  to 
the  crown  of  hair  left  after  receiving 
the  tonsure),  33.  184;  R.  3.  330;  the 
tonsure  or  crown  of  hair  itself,  b.  11. 
35  ;  (sense  obscure^  16. 163 ;  Crounes, 
//.  crowns,  heads  (esp.  those  that  have 
been  tonsured),  6.  178.    See  Ck>Tone. 

Orotme,  gtr,  to  crown,  b.  8. 99 ;  Croun- 
eth,  pr.  s,  marks  with  the  tonsure,  b. 
II.  304;  Crounede,  pt.  pL  crowned, 
II.  100;  Crouned,  pp,  shorn  in  the 
shape  of  a  crown,  havmg  received  the 
tonsure,  6.  56,  63. 

Orowe,  crow  (?),  crow's  (?),  16.  163. 
Orowen,  j.  //.  crows,  a.  7.  139. 
Orownynge,   s,  the   tonsure,   i.  86; 

Crounyng,  b.  pr.  88. 
Oroya,  cross,  7.  319.    See  Croia. 
Oroya-wyae,  tub),  (with  on\  by  way  of 

crucifixion,  33.  143. 
Gmohe,  cross,  sign  or  mark  of  a  cross, 
b.  |.  539.    See  Orquolie. 


Craddee,  //.  ciird%   b.   6.   384.    S« 

Oroddee. 
Crykett,  cricket,  16.  243. 
Crysten,  r.  baptise,  b.  iol  350. 
Cryatendome,  Christendom,  die  Ch2» 
tian  religion, 8. 335 ;  bap>dsm,  13.  ^\ 
Crystenedome,  b.  lou  447;  bapdJKi. 
b.  1 1 .  1 30.    See  Gri«teiuloiiie. 
Crystene,  adL  Christiaii,  b.  iol  435,  h 
15.  88;  Christian  people,  b.  9.  171. 
b.  II.  118;  Crystine,  Chxistiaos,  1. 
19a 
Gryatennynge,  s.  baptism,  cfaxxstening, 

b.  14. 184. 
Coilba,//.  cttifs,  9.  59.     See  OofBba. 
Oullen,  V.  to  kill,  slay,  destroy,  a.  62, 
a,  I.  64;  Culle,  V,  9.  30,  II-  ICQ,  11. 
368 ;  Culde,/^.  s,  killed,  slew,  33. 99 ; 
I  //.  J.  4.  333,  9.  a8i;  CuUed./r.>r. 
33.  143 ;  Culled,  i  pt.pl.  subf.  shookl 
kill,  b.  pr.  185;  Culledy>^.  11.  347, 
18.  391.    See  Kolleii,  KyUe. 
Oulotnm,  end,  condnsion,  4.  436,  is. 
348,  b.  3.  378,  b.  10.  409,  a.  3.  364. 
R.  pr.  73,  R.  4.  61.    This  word  is 
short  for  seculorum^  in  the  phrase  in 
ucula  seculoruntj  for  ever  aod  ever, 
common  at  the  end  of  sermons  and 
prayers,  and  especially  of  anthems. 
Henoe  it  came  to  mean  end  or  coa- 
dnsion. 
Oultor,  coulter,  4.  464,  9.  65.    See 

Ooltre. 
Oombreat,  2.  pr,  s.  injurest,  a.  la  91 ; 
Cumbred,>>^.  encumbered,  a.  i.  17a 
See  Ck>mbre. 
Oompas,  f.  compaas,  drcnmfere&oe,  R. 

pr.  30. 
Oamaeth,  pr.  s.  commenoeth,  begins,  a. 
I.  138,  139,  a-  3-  39;  Curase,  3/r.  s. 
subj.  commence,  a.  la  98.  See  Oom^ 
seth. 
Oun,  5.  kin,  race,  family,  a.  3. 197,  a.  10. 
153  ;  What  cnnnes  ]ying  «=-  a  thing  of 
what  kind,  a.  10.  36.    See  Knn. 
Oannen,/r.  pi.  can,  a.  1. 170;  know, 
a.  8.  13 ;  Cunneth,  pr.  pi.  know,  U 
15.  468;   Cunne,  pr,  pi.  know  how 
(to),  a.  pr.  33,  a.  7. 115 ;  know,  a.  la 
104.    See  Oonne. 
Onimyxige,  adj,  cunning,  a.  3. 35 ;  wise, 

a.  II.  365. 
Ountinaunce,  s,  appearance,  outward 
show,  a.  pr.  34.    See  Ck>n.teiumnoe. 
Gnntre,  s.  country,  district,  a.  pr.  95, 

a.  3.  139.    See  Contreie. 
Ouppe,  X.  cup,  b.  10.  310,  b.  13.  103,  a. 

5.  184*    See  Ck>ppe. 
Cuppemel,  ado.  by  cnpfpls,  a.  5.  139; 
Cupmel,  b.  5.  335, 
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€htx%toTa,  carate,  priest,  one  who  has 
cnre  of  souls,  i8.  293,  aa.  453 ;  Cura- 
tonrs,//.  16. 16, 17.  379;  Cnratoures, 
pi.  cnrateSi  b.  i.  193,  b.  10.  409;  Ca* 
ratores,  la.  248.    See  note,  p.  273. 

Onre,  a  charge,  core  of  sonls,  i.  86,  33. 
a33»a37,  353;  b.  pr.  88. 

C^uren,  v.  cnre,  heal,  15.  70,  33.  335. 

Curinge,  s.  healing,  aid,  R.  i.  95. 

CTome,  v.  form  into  grain,  13. 180.  See 
note.  Formed  (as  if  from  an  A.S. 
cyman^)  from  rons,  sb.  See  below. 
Cf.  G.  kifrtien. 

Oorael,  kernel,  13.  146,  149.  A.S. 
cymel;  from  com.    See  Kimene. 

Corsedar,  more  accused,  b.  19.  415. 
See  Gonedour. 

Conidnesse,  j.  wickedness,  mischievons 
behaviour,  R.  3.  113;  Cmsidnes,  R. 
3.  187. 

Cursyng,  s,  caising;  exoommonication, 

9-  159- 
Cartels,  adj.  coorteons,  a.  3.  17 ;  Cur- 
tcys,  9.  47 ;  Cnrteise,  loving,  b.  13. 

15.  See  Oorteys. 
Curteialiohe,  adj.  coarteooAj,  kindly, 

16.  lao,  b.  3. 103 ;  Curtesliche,  9. 161. 
See  CortaysUohe. 

Curtesye,  conrtesy,  manners,  11.  264; 

kindness,  30.  307 ;  Cnrtesie,  conitesy, 

R>  3  184;  Cnrteisye,  kindness,  b.  i. 

30 ;  compassion,  b.  is.  79 ;  behaviour, 

manners,  b.  10.  311.    See  Oortesye. 
CuBse,  V.  kiss,  embrace,  3. 146,  33.  353 ; 

a.  3.  103 ;  Coste,  //.  s.  19.  171,  31. 

467;  kissed  (me),  a.  11.  174;  Ciisse, 

imp.  s.  31.  475,  a.  4. 3.    A.S.  cyssan  ; 

from  cotf, 
Otusynge,  t.  kissing,  7. 187.    See  Cos- 

syncs,  KtuMynip. 
Oustom,  s,  custom,  toll,  R.  4.  1 1 ;  Cns- 

tnmes,//.  observances,  15.  73,  b.  13. 

99- 
Cut,  imper.  s.  cnt,  a.  4.  140. 
Cath,  race,  people,  4.  363 ;  Ca»e,  a.  3. 

197.    £.  ki/k. 
Oatpnrs,  s,  cutpnise,  thief,  b.  5.  639; 

Cntte-pors,  a.  6.  118. 
Caynde,   s.  nature,  a.   10.    5.      See 

Knynde. 


Baffe,  fool,  idiot,  dolt,  3.  139,  11.  177, 
14.  336,  b.  I.  138,  b.  II.  417,  434  ;  a. 
z.  139,  a.  II.  87.  Cf.  Shropshire 
dqffuAj  shy,  bashfril  (Jackson). 

Dftgge,  V.  to  cut  at  the  edges;  Let 
dagge  =  caused  to  be  cut  at  me  edges, 
^3-  143 ;  Leet  dagge,  b.  ao.  14a.  See 
below. 


DnmpM)  s-  //•  jagged  edges,  cnrioiift 

ornaments  of  garments,  R.  3.  193. 

See  note  to  1.  153,  p.  399. 
Dales,  /.  pi,  days ;  om  ^  daus,  all  day^ 

in   the   daytime,    R^    3.   37a.     See 

Barensys. 
Bale,  J.  dak,  3.  i. 
Bama,  dame,  mother,  3.  I30, 10.  316 ; 

female,  R.  3.  43 ;  mother,  R.  3.  55 ; 

Dam,  mother,  dune,  a.  1 1. 1 ;  Damme, 

31.  384. 
Bameaele,  damsel,  maid,  attendant,  ii« 

138 ;  Dsmoisele,  b.  9. 13 ;  Damysde, 

a.  10.  13;  Damoyseles, //.  maidens, 

b.  II.  II ;  Damseles,  31.  471. 
Bampne,  v.  condemn,  18.  315 ;  Damp- 

ne>,  pr.  s.  lo.  158,  30.  383,  31.  430; 
Dampned,//.  J.  31.  310;  Dampned, 
pp.  damned,  eondenmed,  8.  147,  sow 
330 ;  Dampne,  imp.  s.  7.  335.  O.  F. 
dammer. 

Bar,  pr.  s.  dare,  10.  a6i,  16.  389 ;  i  /r. 
s.  I.  317,  3.  36;  Darstow » darest 
thou,  b.  14.  55 ;  Dorste,  pt.  s.  dared, 
durst,  3.  350,  30.  6a ;  1  pi.s.ii.iiS; 
pi.  s.  adj.  would  dare,  4.2^;  pi.pL 
dared,  b.  13.  109.  See  Bar.  a!s. 
diary  pt.  t.  dorste. 

Baubyng,  s.  plastering,  9.  198. 

Bannoe,  v.  dance,  ai.  184. 

Baonser,  danger,  15.  146 ;  Daungere^ 
power  to  hann,  b.  16.  363. 

DauzLseled,  pp.  cherished,  made  much, 
of,  a.  II.  30.  This  very  rare  word  is 
the  frequentative  of  daunsen,  to  fondle, 
cherish,  also  a  very  rare  word.  In 
Wyclif,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  I3,  13,  we  find 
daunseHy  as  another  form  of  dauftien, 
in  the  sense  of  cherish  or  fondle ;  ct 
*  to  dawnttj  or  to  cherys,  blanditrac- 
tare ;'  Cath.  AngL    See  below. 

Daunten,  v.  daunt,  tame,  subdue,  4* 
444;  Daunted,  pt.  s.  tamed,  b.  15. 
393 ;  Daunted,  pp.  made  much  of,  b« 
10.  37.  Cf.  Shropshire  daunted^  shy, 
timid  (Jackson). 

Bawen,  v.  dawn,  31. 185 ;  Dawe,  v.  Iv 
18.  179;  Dawede,//.  J.  31.471.  A.S, 
dagian^  to  become  day;  from  dag^ 
day. 

Bawas,  pi.  days,  a.  10. 163 ;  Dawis,  R* 
I.  65.    A.S.  dagaSy  pi.  oi  dag. 

Bay,  s.  a  day's  journey,  b.  9.  i ;  a.  10. 
I ;  Daye,  ii.  137  ;  Day  bi  day*day 
by  day,  a.  8.  177;  Day  after  other, 
one  day  after  another,  ceaselessly,  b. 
10.  134;  Dayes,  //.  days,  a.  i.  96; 
Dayes,  gen.  sing,  as  adv.  by  day,  la* 
19a. 

Bayslazze,  s,  day-star,  a.  6. 83, 
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ItobftI,  strife^  dissensicm,  disagreement, 
7.  123,  32.  251;  Debate,  b,  5.  98, 

337. 

PMorreth,  /r.  f .  departs  (^«  from),  b. 
14.  193.  Matzner  ofTexB  as  an  ex- 
planation,  'ablaufen,  zu  Ende  gehen, 
schwinden.'  This  he  attributes  to 
the  O.F.  dicorre,  dtcourre;  Cotgiave 
gives  (Ucourir,  but  only  in  the  senses 
'  to  run  down,  to  haste,  or  hye  apace ; 
also,  to  purse  downwards/  Taking 
decorreth  of  to  mean   '  flows   away 

.  from,  recedes  from,  glides  away  from, 
departs  from,*  the  l&e  signifies,  '  the 
record  departs  from  pomp  and  pride 
(has  nothing  to  do  with  them),  and 
especially  from  every  one  but  the 
lowly/ 

l>6oreti8tre,  lawyer,   one  learned   in 

.  ecclesiastical  law,  16.  85. 

Ded,  pp,  as  adj.  dead,  10.  21,  21.  73 ; 

.  Dede,  pi,  10.  338,  22. 196 ;  the  dead, 
b.  7.  187. 

Ped,  s,  death,  b.  3.  265.  Cf.  Swed. 
dikiy  Dan.  d^. 

Ded-day,  s.  death-day,  b.  7.  50, 115. 

Pede,  deed,  2.  30,  2.  184 ;  fact,  a.  8. 
143  ;  performance,  a.  10. 17 ;  charter, 
3.  113;  In  dedtf^indeed,  b.  10.  360; 
Dedes,  //.  miracles,  22.  133;  legal 

•  documents,  a.  12.  82 ;  Dedus,  pi. 
deeds,  22.  134, 

Pede,  pt.  s.  did.    See  Do. 
Pede-doynge,  s.  deed,  R.  4.  31. 
Pedeignoua,    adj.    proud,    conceited, 

disdainful,  b.  8.  83.    *  Desdaigneux, 

disdainful,  scornful  ;*  Cotgrave.    See 

PeynoiiB. 
Pedliohe,  adf.  deadly,  mortal,  11.  43, 

21-  379;   Dedlich,  2.  144,  6.  123; 

Dedly,  b.  10.  235. 
Pedliohe^    adv.    mortally,    10.    329; 

Sunget     dedlich  «=  sinned    mortally, 
.  committed  deadly  sin,  a.  8.  165. 
Peeme.    See  Demon. 
Pees,  s.  pi.  dice,  R.  i.  18. 
Pees-pleyere,  dice-player,  dicer,  9. 72 ; 
.  Dysplayere,  b.  6.  73. 
Pe^  adj.  deaf,  12. 61,  b.  10. 130 ;  Deue, 

pi.  deaf  (men),  22.  130. 
Pe-famep,  pr.  s.  defames,  a.  11.  64; 

Defamed, /A  a.  2.  138. 
Pefaute,  s.  aefault,  want,  lack,  b.  13. 

260,  b.  14.  70,  113,  b.  15.  131,  b.  18. 

205;  lack,  want,  need,  poverty,  16. 

274,  294,  21.  213;  b.  9.  81,  b.  10. 

363 ;  default,  deficiency,  famine,  3. 

•  I63»  8.  306;  fault,  defect,  13.  3O; 
fault,  mistake,  14.  122  ;  Defautes,//. 
iaults,>iUngB,  b.  iz.384;  In  defaute 


SB  in  fault,  b.  2. 139;  For  de&utea* 
for  want,  for  need,  b.  5.  6,  b.  6.  209. 
'  A  de£aute,  defecius ;"  Cath.  AngL 

Pefimti,  adj.  scanty,  a.  11.  52. 

Pefence,  prohibition,  b.  18.  193.  See 
Pefenae. 

Pefenden,  v.  protect,  defend,  22.  469 ; 
Defende,  v.  defend,  20.  266 ;  forbid, 
17.  170;  Defended,  pr.  s.  forbids,  4. 
68,  21.  112;  Defendy^,  a.  12.  19; 
Defende,  i  pr.  s.  forbid,  a.  8.  40; 
Dtrfendet,  pi.  s.  forbade,  a.  3.  55 ; 
Defendld,^.  forbidden,  15.  6. 

Defense,  prohibition,  21. 201 ;  Defence, 
b.  18.  193.    See  note^  p.  255. 

Pefle,  V.  be  digested,  also  digest,  17. 
225,  b.  13.  404;  Defye,  v.  i.  230,  7. 
87»  430,  439  ;  Defyen.  v.  a.  5.  219  ; 
Defies,  b.  5.  389 ;  Defieden,  pi.  pi. 
defied,  23.  66.  O.F.  dtfitr,  to  dis- 
trust; wh^ce  M.£.  deJUn^  to  re^ 
nounce,  reject,  defy,  also^  to  digest 
See  note.  p.  20. 

Defoule,  v.  damage,  spoil,  9.  31 ;  De- 
foulen,  V.  dirty,  defile,  b.  14.  23  ; 
Defoule^,  pr.  s.  tramples  on,  treads 
under  foot,  oppresses,  4.  192,  a.  2. 
136  ;  DefQulen,/r.  pi.  trample  on,  a. 
II.  60;  Defouleden,  pt.  pi.  trampled 
on,  subdued,  18.  195 ;  Defouled,  sub- 
dued, b.  15.  496 ;  Defouled,  pp. 
trampled  on,  a>  2.  138.  '  De/ouUr, 
to  tread  or  trample  on,  also,  to  rebuke, 
reproach ;'  Cotgrave.  The  sense  of 
'  defile '  is  due  to  confusion  with  A.S. 
/ylan,  to  befoul,  from/i//.  foul.  '  De- 
fowled,  maculatus  ;*  Cath.  Angl. 

Degiset,  //.  disguised,  apparelled,  a. 
pr.  24.    See  Disgisid. 

Peide,  Deiede.    See  Deye. 

Deis,  s.  dais,  higher  seat,  a.  8. 19.  See 
Deys. 

Deiynge,  s.  death,  z8.  144.  See 
Deyinge. 

Dele,  s.  bit,  R.  3.  339 ;  Some  dele » 
partly,  b.  5.  438.    See  PelL 

Pole,  V.  deal,  distribute,  share,  dis- 
tribute alms,  give,  9.  106,  12.  71,  14. 
96,  22.  215;  deal,  have  intercourse 
with,  9.  77  ;  divide,  b.  11.  268 ;  Dele, 
I  pr.  s.  give,  share,  impart,  2.  197 ; 
Delest,  2  pr.  s.  distributest,  4.  76 ; 
Dele^.  pr.  s.  trades,  deals,  22.  352 ; 
distributes,  shares,  b.  10.  84;  gives, 

a.  3.  57 ;  Dele>,  2  pr.  pi.  deal,  20. 
224;  Delen,  2  pr.  pi.  deal,  b.  3.  71, 

b.  7.  90 ;  Deleth,  pr.  pi.  distribute, 
share,  b.  10.  28  ;  Delen,  pr.  pi.  have 
intercourse  with,  10. 167 ;  Dele,  imp, 
s,  dstS,  have  dealings,  a.  xi.  159. 
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Belt,  //.  s.  dealt,  ft.  12.  99.     A.S. 

da/an, 
Delfoly  adj\  doleful,  miserable,  b.  15. 

f5o.    O.F.  dec/,  dtfei,  mourning;  see 

Dole. 
DeUulliche,  adv.  miserably,  4.  419. 

See  above. 
Delioatliohe,  adv.  luxuriously,  daintily, 

7.  166. 
Delitable,    adf.    delightful,    pleasant, 

nice,  b.  i.  34.    See  Dilitoble. 
Delited,  //.  s.  delighted,  pleased,  b.  i. 

29;  DUytede,  a.  1.  39.    *To  delite, 

delectare;*  Cath.  Angl. 
Dell,  part ;  Sam  dell « in  some  measure, 

R.  pr.  55.    See  Dele. 
Delt.    See  Dele. 
Delaen,  v.  dig,  b.  6. 143  ;  Delue,  v.  12. 

3^5.  3^7  J  Delue,  i  /r.  s.  b.  5.  553  ; 

Deluoi,  pr,  pi,  a.  11.  184 ;  Dobien, 

pt.  pi.  dug,  b.  6.  193 ;  Doluen,  pp. 

buried,  b.  6.  i8a.    A.S.  del/an. 
Deluere,  s.  digger,  ditdier,  one  who 

works  with  the  spade,  9.  354 ;  Del- 

ueres,//.  b.  pr.  333. 
Delnsmg,  s.  digging,  9.  I98 ;  Deluynge, 

b.  6.  250. 
Delycatly,  adv.  luxuriously,  daintily, 

b.  14.  350.    See  Delicatliche. 
Delsrnge,  s,  distribution,  b.  19.  374. 

See  Dele. 
Delytes,  s.  pi.  delights,  a.  2. 68. 
Delyuery,  v.  deliver,   19.   284 ;    De- 

lyuered,  pp.  free  of  his  business,  14. 

Demon,  v.  deem,  think,  suppose,  judge, 
23.  196  ;  condemn,  b.  15.  514 ;  give 
an  opinion,  b.  13.  306 ;  Deme,  v. 
judge,  2.  83, 17.  337 ;  suppose,  R.  pr. 
7;  decide,  3i.  36;  adjudge,  decree, 
R.  3.  341;  sentence,  5.  173;  sit  in 
judgment,  10.  31 ;  Deeme,  v.  judge, 
decide,  a.  i.  84 ;  Deme,  i  pr.  s.  judge, 
b.  5.  ]  14;  consider,  a.  5. 95 ;  Demest, 
3  pr.  s.  judgest,  givest  sentence,  b.  13. 
171;  Deme>,  pr.  pi.  judge,  a.  1 1 .  44 ; 
Demen«  pr.  pi.  pronounce  judgments, 
I.  94  ;  consider,  4.  391 ;  Demed,  //. 
s.  decided,  b.  7.  169 ;  judged,  ruled, 
b.  10.  383  ;  Demede,  i  pi.  s.  judged, 
concluded,  10.  319;  Demed,  i  pi.  s. 
judged,  7.  30;  condenmed,  b.  15.  513; 
Demed,  pp.  sentenced,  4.  463 ;  con- 
denmed, b.  4.  181 ;  Demyd,  pp.  ad- 
ministered, 5.  175 ;  Deme,  imp,  s. 
judge,  9.  8j^,  R.  I.  18 ;  Deeme,  a.  7. 
74.    A.S.  dhnan ;  from  ddm. 

l>0mer,  s.  judge,  R.  7.  70. 

Demynge,  j.  judgment^  13.  79,  R.  i.  94. 


Den,  s.  dean,  b.  13. 65 ;  Denes,  pi.  a.  a. 

150. 
Dene,  noise,  din,  3.  217;  Deone,  21. 

128;    Deon,   21.   65.     See   Dyne. 

A.S.  dyn,  dyne. 
DAit,  s.  dent,  blow,  a.  12.  99. 
Denyede,  p4.  s.  refiised,  rejected,  I2. 

264. 
Deol,  sorrow>  pain,  21.  306;  lamenta- 
tion, 20.  318,  b.  17.  336,  a.  5.  216; 

Deul,  9.  127.    O.F.  deoi,  mod.  F. 
.  deuii.    See  Dole. 
Deone,  Deon.    See  Dene,  din. 
Deop,  adj.  deep,  21.  408. 
Deore,  adv.    See  Dere. 
Deork.    See  Derk. 
Deorknesse,  s.  darkness,  20.  199,  2 1, 

68,  106. 
Deo>,  death,  21.  430.    See  De>. 
Deouel.    See  DeneL 
Departable,  adj.  able  to  be  separated, 

distinct,    separable,    19.   189,    2t6; 

20.  28.    *  Departiabylle,  diuisibiiis ;^ 

Cath.  Angl, 
Departe,  v.  part,  separate,  divide,  6. 

185  ;  Departe,  pr.  pi.  part,  share,  a. 

pr.  78 ;  Departe, /r.  s.  subj.  separate8> 

II.    271;    Departed,    pp,    divided^ 

parted,  b.  7.  156. 
Depe,  adv.  deeply,  7.  166,  b.  13.  89,  b» 

14.  6.    See  Deop. 
Depose,  v.  put  down,  b.  15.  514- 
Depper,  adv.  more  deeply,  more  closely^ 

b.  10.  182,  b.  15.  193;  Deppere,  12. 

131;    Deppore,    a.    11.    138.     See 

Deop. 
Depraae,  V.  slander,  defame,  depreciate, 

4.  225;/r.//.  b.  5.  144. 
Der,  pr.  pi.  dare,  4.  214.    See  Dar. 
Dere,  v.  hurt,  harm,  injure,  10.  38,  ao. 

18,  21.  25,  299;   Deren,  v.  b.  7.  50; 

Derid,  2  pi.  pi.  harmed,  injured,  R.  2. 

124.     A.S.  derian;  from  daru,  sb. 
Dere,  s.  hurt,  injury,  b.  14.  171.    See 

note,  p.  209.    A.S.  daru. 
Dere,  adj.  dear,  8.  66,  b.  14.  325 ;  ex- 
pensive, R.  3.  169. 
Dere,    adv.    dearly,  9.   316;    Deore, 

especially,  a.  6.  83  ;  well,  a.  7.  278 ; 

Me  dere  liketh  =  it  dearly  pleases  me, 

I  like  best,  b.  6.  293. 
Dere-worthe.    See  Derworthe. 
Derk,  adj.  dark,  21.  63;  Deork,  dark- 
ened,  21.  61 ;  Derke,  def.  a.  i.  i ; 

Durke,  2.  55  ;  Derke,  pf.  b.  pr.  16 ; 

Deorke,//.  black,  22.  21. 
Derke,  s.  the  dark,  darkness,  14.  57; 

night,  b.  II.  259. 
Derker,  adf.  comp.  darker,  la.  131; 
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Deikoie,  adv,  camp,  more  daikly,  a. 

II.  138. 
Derklioh,  adv,  darkly,  mjsterionsly, 

R.  I.  ao ;  Derkelich,  b.  lo.  373. 
Derling,  s,  darline,  a.  la.  19. 
Derly,  adv.  Deatly  (lit.  dearly,  in  a 

costly  way),  aa.  a. 
Dome,  adj.  secret,  4.  393, 11.  395,  b.  a. 

175,  b.  9.  189,  b.  13.  66,  a.  10.  199; 

Dame,  secret,  14. 156.    A^.  dyme. 

SeeDeroe. 
Deme,  adv,  secretly,  b.  11.  343.    See 

above. 
Derreat,  adj.  sup.  dearest,  most  valoa- 

ble,  b.  a.  13. 
Derth,  dearth,  famine,  b.  14. 171,  176; 

Derthe,  9.  363* 
Deme.    Perhaps  we  should  read  derue, 

good,  excellent,  in  R.  i.  4a ;  and 

dertUf  bold,  andacions,  in  R.  I.  69. 

If  so,  derue  is  the  pi.  of  derf^  strong; 

bold.    In  R.  1. 4a,  it  may  mean  ex- 
cellent, i.  e.  rare. 
Derworthe,  adj,  precions,  a.  83,  a.  i. 

85 ;  Derworth,  b.  i.  87 ;  Dereworthe, 

7.  89,  14.  i8. 
Desanowe,  v,  disavow,  revoke,  4.  3a  a. 
Deaohargen.    See  Diaohargeisu 
Deaoreaed.    See  Diaoreae. 
"D^a^y  dais,  table,  b.  13.  61.  See  Deys. 
Deaert,  x.  thing  due,  thing  earned,  4. 

a93. 
J>eaemAn,  v.  ean,  deserve,  0.  4a,  9. 

304;  ger.  4.  399;  V.  a.  7.  4a,  188; 

Deseme,  v.  3.  134;  Desemy^,  pr.  s. 

deserveth,  a.  la.  9a;   Desonen,  pr. 

pi.  earn,  17.  4;  Deserue,  pr,  s.  suhj, 

may  earn,  has  earned,  b.  14.  135; 

Desemed,  pp.  deserved,  earned,  3. 

133 ;  Dersemet,  pp.  a.  6-  348,  a.  7. 

80. 
2>eaeueraimoe,  x.    separation,  R.    a. 

50. 
Deapeir,  v.  make  to  despair,  10.  38. 
Deapende,  pr,  x.  subj.  spend,  use,  b. 

I  a.  68;  Despended,  pp.  spent,  b.  5. 

367.    See  Diapended. 
Desperacion,  despair,  b.  17.  307. 
Deapit,  X.  spite,  9.  184. 
Deatine,  x.  destiny,  fate,  b.  6.   376; 

Destyne,  9.  397. 
Peatrerea,  pi.  horses,  chaigera,  a.  a. 

150.    O.F.  destrier  J  Lat.  dexirarius. 

*  Destrier f  a  steed,  a  great  horse;' 

Cotgrave. 
Destroyen,  v.  destroy,  a  a.  313;  Des- 

tmye,  v,  17.  174,  19.  43;  Destrue^, 

pr.  X.  destrovs,  13.  334;   Destroie)>, 

pr,  X.  31.  160;   Destroyeth,  pr.  pL 

waste,  I.  34 ;  Destruyen,  pr.  pi,  ao. 


366 ;  Destraye,  a  pr.  sub;',  destioy,  b. 
3.  369.    See  Diamije. 
Peayrynge,  x.    desire;    vnkynde   de- 
syijnge^nnnatnral  affection,  b.  13. 

DeteiinyBed,^^.  decided,  R.  a.  97. 
I>e]>,  death,  i.  17,  4.  463;  Deth,  b.  10. 

79;   To  de>e  »  to    death,   a.   168: 

De>es,  gen,  sing,  death's,  33.  105. 
I>e)>-day,  death-day,  death,  a.  131,  10. 

350;  DejMlaye,  11.  30a.    See  I>ed- 

day. 
DeJ^-deyBgOy    x.  honr    of  death,  lit. 

death-dying,  8.  86;  Deth-deying^  b. 

II.  171. 
Deth-ynel,  death-drink,  b.  18.  63- 
Dette,  debt,  4.  307,  10.  375  »  R.  4-  ^9  S 

Dettes,/il  I.  91. 
Dea,  X.  God  (F.  diiu)  a.  pr.  103. 
Deue,  adj.pL  deaf  (men),  aa.  130.  See 

Def. 
Deuel,  devil,  3.  113,  9.  137,  10.  38; 

Deouel,  ao.   18,   ai.  337;   Deaeles» 

gen.  devirs,  9.  63  ;  Deoneles,  gen,  ai. 

399;  Deoueles, //.  devils,  imps,  ai. 

^^  .  .  . 

Deuer,  x.  endeavour,  duty,  task,  17.  5, 

18.  93 ;   a.  la.  3.     F.  devoir.    See 

Deuor. 
Deuh,  dew,  8.  365.    See  note. 
Deoiny,  v,  explain,  16.  98;   Denyne, 

V,  interpret,  b.  13.  89 ;  Deuyne,  i  pr. 

X.  goess  at,  search  into,  examine,  la. 

131;    Deaine^,  pr.  pi.  suppose,   18. 

314 ;  Denynede,  pt,  s.  explained,  a.  8. 

138;  contrived,  la.  365;  prophesied, 

33.  148;  Deuine  )e,  imp,  pi.  do  ye 

explain,  b.  pr.  309 ;  Deayned,  pt,  x. 

b.  7.  153.    See  Dinine,  Dynyne. 
Deul,  grief,  sorrow,  dool,  9.  137.    See 

Deol,  Dole. 
Deaor,  duty,  b.  14.  136;  Deuore,  b.  13. 

aia  ;  Deuoir,  b.  11.  377.  See  Deoer. 
Deuora,  divorce,   33.  139,  b.  so.  138 

(where  it  seems  to  be  plural);  De- 

uorses,//.  b.  3.  175. 
Deuoutoura,   pi,    adulterers,  3.   184. 

Also  spelt  deuautr&urs,  viz.  in  MS. 

£.     Devoterer  occurs  in  this  sense 

in  Becon's  Works,   i.  450    (Parker 

Society).     The  more  usual  form  is 

avoutrer, 
Deuyne.    See  Deuixiy. 
Deuynonr,  interpreter,  explainer,  teach- 

0*1  b.  7.  135 ;  Deuynourc,  b.  10. 453  ; 

Deuynours,  pi.  commentators,  b.  13. 

114.    See  Diainoar. 
Deuyae,  v.  point  out,  8.  190 ;  think  00, 

consider,  33.  378 ;   Deuysede,  pt,  s. 

planned,  devised,  33.  331. 
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DenyM,  s.  device,  R.  5. 178. 

Dewe,  adj.  due,  owing,  4.  307;  due, 

natural,  real,  R.  3.  60. 
Dewid,  pp.  endowed,  a.  iz.  i^. 
Deye,  v.  die,  perish,  a.  144,  3.  aai,  4. 

43a,  II.  60 ;  Dey,  t».  b.  i.  14a  ;  Deyef, 

pr.  s.  15.  an  ;  Deieth,  pr.  s.  dies,  b. 

14.  135  ;  Deyen,  pr,  pL  b.  10.  a96 ; 

Deien,  pr.  pL  i.  loa ;  Deidest,  a  //. 

J.  didst  die,  7.  319;  Deydcst,  a  pt.  s, 

aa.   174;    Deyede,  //.  s,  11.   194; 

Deiede,  a3.  177;   Deyed,  //.  s,  ao. 

139 ;  Deyde,  //.  j.  b.  10.  354 ;  Deide, 

pLs.ii.  58,  a3.  19 ;  perished,  7. 336 ; 

jDeyeden,//./^.  suffered  death,  b.  15. 

548;   Deyden,  pt.  pL  died,  6.  40; 

Deye,  a/r.  pi.  subj.  b.  6.  laa.     Iccl. 

deyja.    See  Di)e,  Dye,  Dtbo. 
Deyes,  dais,  high  table,  i  a.  40 ;  Deis, 

a.  8.  19;  Dese,  b.  13.  61 ;  Deyse,  b. 
7.  17.  O.F.  iUis,  dais,  Lat.  discus. 
See  note  to  10.  ai.    See  Deys. 

Deyinge,  s.  dying,  death,  10.  38,  18. 
a76;  Deiynge,  18.  144;  Deyynge,  ao. 
aa4.    See  DeJ^deynge. 

Beyne,  pr.  pL  dei^,  a.  7.  396 ;  Dey- 
ne>,  pr.  s.  la.  01 ;  Deyned,  pi.  pi 
9.  33»»  b.  6.  310. 

DeynotiB,  adf.  proud,  conceited,  dis- 
dainful, II.  81.  17.  aa7.  A  corrup- 
tion of  Dedeignous,  q.  v.  See  Cath. 
Angl.  p.  95,  n.  4. 

Deynte,  s.  importance.  I  a.  312;  Deyn- 
tee,  value,  b.  11.  47;  Deyntes,  pJ. 
dainties,  sweetmeats,  16.  91 ;  luxu- 
ries, 16.  303,  R.  3.  a  75 ;  Deyntees,  //. 

b.  14.  I  a  a.  O.F.  deintet,  Lat  ace. 
dignitatem. 

Deynteaosliohe,  adv.  daintily,  luxuri- 
ously, 9.  334. 
Deys,  s.  dais,  upper  table,  high  table  in 

hall,  t6.  65,  a.  11.  43;  Deyse,  b.  7. 

17;    Deis,  a.  8.   19.      See  Deyet, 

Deae. 
Deyynge,  s.  dying,  death,  ao.  334. 
Diademyd,  pp.  crowned,  4.  444,  b.  3. 

a86 ;  Dyademed,  a.  3.  a68. 
Dlftmsnntis,  s.  pi,  diamonds,  R.  i.  4a  ; 

Diamantz,//.  b.  a.  13. 
Diapenidion,  s.  a  remedy,  b.  5.  133; 

Diopendion,  a.  5.  loi.   See  note,  p. 

77. 

Diohe,  ditch,  14.  336,  33.  365 ;  channel 
of  water,  ai.  408. 

Did.    See  Don. 

Dido,  a  tale  of  Dido,  a  thrice-told  tale, 
an  old  story,  16.  171,  b.  15.  17a. 
The  story  of  Dido  was  very  well 
known.  It  was  indeed  a  common 
'disottxs  tale/  as  the   text  has  it. 


Dlete  )>e,  a  pr.  s.  subj.  diet  thyself,  b. 
6.  370.    See  Dijete. 

Dlffgeden,  pt.  pL  digged,  dug,  9.  114. 
See  Dike. 

Dlffhte,  //.  s.  handled,  a.  37 ;  Dihten, 
V.  prepare,  make  ready,  a.  3.  150; 
Dihte,  V.  a.  7.  378 ;  Dyghte,  v.  pre- 
pare, 9.  316;  Dyght,  3  pr.  s.  subj. 
conduct,  9.  391 ;  Dyhte,  i  //.  s.  rejl^ 
dressed  myself,  33.  3.  See  Dijte. 
A.S.  dihtan^ 

Dlgnelloh,  ado,  worthily,  nobly,  hon* 
ourably,  b.  7.  171.  F.  digtu,  Lat^ 
dignus, 

Dlgnease,  j.  haughtiness,  R.  3.  137. 

Dihte,  Dihten.    See  Dighte. 

Dike,  V.  dig  (^esp.  to  dig  a  ditch),  a  a. 
365;  Diken,  v.  b.  6.  143;  Dyke,  i 
pr.  s.  b.  5.  553  ;  Diken,  ;>r.  //.  a.  11. 
184;  Dxkeden, //.//.  dug,  a.  7.  100 ; 
Dykeden,  b.  6.  193.    A.S.  dictan. 

Dikers,  //.  ditchers,  i.  334 ;  Dikeres, 
b.  6.  109.    See  Dykere. 

DlUtable.iz^^'  pleasant  (lit.  delightful)* 

3.  33.    See  Delitable. 

Dilutiye,  deluge,  b.  10.  411 ;  Dylunye, 

I  a.  351.    LaX.  diluuium. 
Dilytede,  pt.  s.  delighted,  a.  z.   39. 

See  DeUted. 
Dlmmede,  //.  pi.  became  dim,  a.  5. 

300 ;  Dymmed,  //.  //.  7.  407. 
Dlneth,  pr.  s.  feeds,  R.  3.  60.    See 

Dynen. 
Dint,  blow,  31.  35.    See  Dynt. 
Diopendion,  See  Diapenidion. 
Dirige,  dirge,  4.  467.    See  note. 
Disalouwynge,  s.  disapproval,  17.  7: 

Disalowynge,  b.  14.  139. 
Dlsalowed,  pp.  not  approved  of,  b.  14. 

130. 
Disohargen,  v.  unload,  relieve,  b.  15. 
538;   Deschargen,  v.  18.  331;    Des- 
charget,  pp.  discharged^  dispatdied,  a. 

4.  30. 

Diaclaundre,  s.  evil  fame,  disrespect, 

a.  5.  75.    Lit.  dis'sland<r,  where  the 
prefix  is  intensive. 

DlBconfit,  pp.  discomfited,  defeated,  i. 

108,  113. 

Diaoret,  adj.  proper,  suitable,  6.  84. 

DlBcreue,  v.  describe,  b.  5.  79,  b.  16. 
66 ;  Discriue,  describe,  draw,  31.  314 ; 
Discryue,  describe,  7.  196;  Descreu- 
ed,^.  described,  b.  30. 93;  Discriued, 
pp.  named,  described,  33.  94. 

Diasiald,  //.  tricked  out,  finely  dressed, 

b.  pr.  34.    See  Deglaet. 
Disoura,  gen.  romance-singer^s,  story* 

teller's,   16.   171 ;   Dysoures,   b.   13. 
173;  Disoors,//.  professional  stoiy- 
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tellers,  minstrels,  9.  5a  ;  Discmres,  b. 

6.  56.    O.F.  diseor^  a  tale-teller,  from 

dire,  Lat  dicere.    See  Dysown  in 

Prompt.  Pair. 
BUpended,  ^.  spent,   13.   235,   17. 

978  ;  b.  10.  325  ;  misused,  b.  la.  49: 

Dispende,   imper.  s.  spend,  nse,  9. 

835;   I>ispcyne,  pr.  s,  subj,  spend, 

lay  out,  15.  18.    See  Despende. 
I>iq>ise,  V,  despise,  15.  64,  R.  3.  199 ; 

Dispice,  v.  3.  84 ;   Dispice,  i  pr.  s. 
.7.  80;  Dispise)>,  pr.  s.  despises,  17. 

3 16;  Dispiseden, //. //.  2a.  34;  Des- 

pisede,  10.  190. 
Dispollen,  pr.  pi.  rob,  plunder,  14.  58. 
^ispate,  V.  to  argue,  1 1 .  20 :  Dispuite,  a. 

9.  16;  Disputen, /r. //.  argue,  7. 137. 
2>imohere.    See  Disahere. 
Diasese,  J.  lack  of  ease,  misery,  R.  2.  71. 
Diaahere,    dish-maker,  dish-seller,   7. 

372  ;  Disschere,  dish-seller,  a.  5.  160 ; 
Dis^eres,  s.  female  dish-seller,  b.  5. 
323.  *  John  le  Disshere  *  is  mentioned 
(A.D.  1304)  in  Memorials  of  London, 
ed.  Rile^,  p.  54.  (In  a.  5.  164,  read 
dykerCy  1.  e.  ditcher.)    See  note  to  7. 

Diatinkte,  pi.  pi.  distinguished,  ex- 
plained, a.  4.  133. 
Diatroye,  v.  put  down,  put  an  end  to, 

10.  17  ;  Distrye,  v.  destroy,  i.  212; 
Distruye)),  pr.  s.  destroys,  15.  2a ; 
Distru3en,/r.//.  a.  7.  125  ;  Distruen, 

a.  pr.  22.    See  Deatruyen. 
Diuea,  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  b. 

14.  122. 
Dioine,  imper.  pi.  guess,  explain,  i. 

217;  Diumede,  //.  s.  interpreted,  a. 

^-  i43»  156;  I  pi'  f'  explored,  a.  11. 

138;  //.  //.  determined,  11.  99,  loi. 

S^  Dynyne,  Deuiny. 
l)ltiinour,    interpreter,    commentator, 

16.  85  ;  Diuynours,  //*  16.  123.    See 

Deuynour,  Dyoynour. 
Diuyde,    v.    share,     22.    915.      See 

Dyuyde. 
Biuyn,   s.   divinity,  a.  pr.  90.     See 

Dyuyn. 
Dije,  pr.  pi.  die,  perish,  a.  11.  205; 

Dijede,//.  s.  a.  9.  50 ;  Dijedest,  2  p/. 

s.  didst  die,  a.  5.  245.    See  Deye. 
Di^ete,  2pr.  s.  subj.  diet,  a.  7.  255.  See 

Diete. 
Dijte,  V.  dight,  prepare,  make  ready, 

b.  6.  293;  Dijte,  i  pi.  s.  prepared, 
dressed,  b.  19.  2.    See  Dighte. 

Do.    See  Don. 

Dobbede,   pt,  s.  dubbed,  created,   2. 
102  ;  Doubed,  21. 11.  See  Dubbedd. 
Dobelerea.    See  Doblerea. 


DobMt,  Do-best,  11.  76;  to  do  best^ 
22.  182. 

Dobet^  Do-better,  iz.  76,  22.  129; 
Dobetere,  a.  10.  88.    See  Bet. 

Doblefold,  adv.  two-fold,  10.  344. 

Doblerea,//.  platters,  b.  13.  81 ;  Dob- 
lefes,  16.  91.    See  note,  p.  19a. 

Dootour,  doctor,  teacher,  a.  11.  393; 
b^  10.  452 ;  Doctoure,  b.  13.  61 ; 
Doctours,//.  leained  men,  22.  317. 

Doel,  s.  lamentation,  b.  5.  386b  See 
Dole. 

Doeria,  s.pl.  doen,  R.  3. 199. 

Dogge,  dog,  10.  261. 

Doke,  s.  duck,  b.  5.  75 ;  Douke;,  7- 1 74 ! 
Duk,  b.  17.62. 

Dole,  s.  dool,  lamentation,  grief,  sorrow, 
b.  6. 122 ;  b.  15. 142 ;  Doel,  b.  5. 386. 
See  Deol,  Denl. 

Dolea,  s,  pi.  portions,  alms,  a.  3.  63, 

Doluen.    See  Deluen. 

Dombe,  adj.  pL  dumb  (men),  X3.  130. 
See  Doombe. 

Dome,  doom,  judgment,  sentence,  4. 
474,  7.  299.  10.  321;  Dom,  13.  88, 
21.  27;  a.  8.  19,  174;  Domys, 
gen.  sing,  of  doom,  judgment,  6.  1 23, 
7. 325  ;  Domes  day,  day  of  judgment, 
10. 21 ;  Domes  carte,  doom- cart,  cart 
in  which  a  criminal  is  carried  to 
execution,  R.  3. 137;  Domes,//,  sen- 
tences, judgments,  decisions,  b.  15.  27. 

Domesday,  day  of  judgment,  dooms- 
day, 22.  196  (cf.  12.  251);  b.  5.  30, 
b.  10.  411,  a.  5.  20,  253. 

Domea-maa,  dooms-man,  judge,  22. 
307.    Sec  note. 

Dome-jenynge,  s.  judgment,  decision 
(lit.  doom-giving),  R.  3.  329. 

Dompyngea,  pi,  dab-chicks,  diving 
birds,  14.  169.    See  note. 

Don,  V.  do,  cause,  15.  23,  27 ;  a.  i.  63  ; 
Don  him  lawe»  execute  law  upon 
him,  a.  3.  275 ;  Done,  v.  do,  effect,  b. 
II.  37;  Done,  ger.  to  do,  4.  333; 
Do,  tf.  do,  cause,  make,  8.  5,  11.  75  ; 
Do  come = cause  to  come,  16.  53 ; 
Do  me* take,  betake  myself,  8.  66; 
Do,  I  pr,  s.  place,  put,  2 1. 93 ;  make, 
cause,  a.  7.  50;  I  do  it  on»I  lay  it 
upon,  I  appeal  to,  I  refer  it  to,  I  call 
to  witness  concerning  it,  2,  82,  3.  39, 
b.  I.  86,  b.  3.  187,  b.  10.  37;  Don, 
pr.  pi.  do,  act,  b.  8.  109,  b.  10.  11 ; 
cause,  a.  8.  164;  refl,  betake  them- 
selves, go,  II.  276;  a.  10.  188;  Do, 
pr,  pi.  cause,  b.  10. 41 ;  Done,  pr.  pi. 
do,  act,  practise,  b.  10.  398 ;  fulfil,  b. 
14.  153;  Done,  2  pr.  pi.  do,  b.  14. 
146 ;   Don,  pr,  pi,  subj.  they  may 
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-  betake  (themselves),  b.  9. 168 ;  Dede, 
pt.  s,  did,  b.  I.  a8 ;  Dede  dede » did  a 
deed,  b.  14,  325  ;  Dude,  pt,  s,  did, 
made,  i.  133,  &c.;  caused,  made,  19. 
145  ;  Dnde  me»-I  betook  m3^elf,  33. 
a ;  Dud,  pt.  s,  prepared,  3.  331 ; 
Diidest,  3  //.  s.  didst  cause,  3i.  333 ; 
"DndtQj  I  pf. pi.  did,  a.  8. 137;  Dude, 
pt.  pi.  33.  6 ;  Dnden,  pi.  pi,  put,  33. 
10;  committed,  31.  379;  Dede,  pi. pi. 
b.  7.  133 ;  Deden,  b.  5.  547 ;  b.  18. 
388;  R.  3.  113  ;  Dude,  pi.  pi.  sudj. 
should  act,  a.  9.  93  ;  Doth,  imp.  pi, 
b.  5.  44;  Don,  pp.  caused,  made, 
done,  b.  II.  309 ;  Do,  pp.  applied,  b. 
18.  155 ;  done,  b.  11.  38,  R.  i.  106 ; 
Do  hir  with  -  hath  given  her  in  charge 
to,  b.  9.  II.  Used  in  many  phrases; 
as,  Do  makensi  cause  to  be  made, 
b.  3.  60 ;  Do  peynten  —  cause  to  be 
painted,  b.  3.  63;  Don  saue^  cause 
to  be  saved,  b.  7.  177;  Don  hym 
lese«  cause  him  to  lose,  b.  5.  95 ;  Do 
men  deye«  cause  men  to  die,  b.  6. 376. 

^ones,  ^». ;  What  dones  »  of  what 
sort,  b.  18.  398.  See  note.  So  also 
wai  done  maw  » what  sort  of  man,  Sir 
Ferumbras,  3445  (where  the  reading 
is  quite  correct). 

Bonet,  grammar,  primer,  elementary 
instruction,  7.  315.    See  note. 

Donge,  dung,  manure,  5.  145,  9.  184, 
198 ;  Doxmge,  a.  4.  130. 

Bongehul,  dunghill,  b.  15.  109. 

Dongeon,  dungeon,  b.  pr.  15;  Don- 
geoun,  b.  i.  59 ;  Dungun,  a.  pr.  15,  a. 
I.  57.  The  donjon,  dongeon,  or  keep- 
tower,  is  the  principal  tower  in  a 
castle ;  in  the  lower  part  of  it 
prisoners  were  often  confined, 'whence 
our  dungeon.  See  Dungeon  in  my 
Etym.  Diet 

I>oo}>,  pr.  5.  entrusts,  places,  11.  137. 
See  Don. 

Dore,  door,  3.  317,  7. 407 ;  entrance,  b. 
15.  19;  Doris,//.  R.  3.  363. 

Dore-nayl,  s.  door-nail,  3.  184*  See 
note. 

Dore-tre,  the  wooden  bar  of  a  door,  b. 
1. 185.  Matzner  explains  it  as  *  door- 
post ;*  whilst  the  mod.  Swed.  dorrird, 
Dan.  dorira,  mean  '  lintel.*  But  a 
passage  in  Havelok  (1.  1806)  makes 
it  clear  that  the  doreire  was  ike  barre 
of  ike  dore,  i.  e.  the  large  wooden  bar 
or  beam  formerly  us^  to  fasten  a 
door,  and  reaching  right  across  it, 
being  slipped  through  staples  in  the 
door-posts. 

Porate.    See  P«r« 


Doseiif  dozen,  7.  369 ;  Dosene,  5.  38 ; 

Doseyn,  a.  5. 164 ;  Doseyne,  33. 164 ; 

Dozein,  b.  3o.  163. 
Boted,  adj\  foolish,  doting;  b.  i.  138; 

Dotede,  2»  139.    Cf.  F.  radoier,  to 

dote. 
Detest,    adj.    super i,    most    doting, 

stupidest,  a.  i.  139.    See  above. 
Bo)>,  pr.  s,  doeth,  does,  3.  85;  causes, 

4.  173,  &c;  //.  cause,  30.  397,  304; 

imp.  pi,  cause,  b.  8.  13.    See  Don. 
Doabed,   pp,    dubbed,    3i.  11.     See 

Dobbede. 
Douce,  adj.  pleasant,  luxurious,  b.  14. 

133.    F.  douce,  fem.  of  doux. 
Douhter,  daughter,  9.  81,  11. 138,  a.  7. 

73  ;  Douheter,  3.  33  ;  Dough ter,  3i. 

473;  Dou5ter,  b.  3.  30,  b.  11.  340; 

Douhtres,  //.  daughters,  3.  37 ;  Dou)- 

tres,  b.  6.  99.    A.S.  dShior. 
Doiihtlest,  adj.  mightiest,  most  valiant, 

33.  134;  Douhtieste,  pi.  noblest,  8. 

141 ;  Doughtiest,  greatest,  b.  10.  453 ; 

Doujtiest,  mightiest,  a.  11.  393. 
Douhtiliohe,  adv.  doughtily,  31.  36 ; 

Doughtilich,  b.  18.  37. 
Douhty,  adj.  valiant,  1 3.  365 ;  Dou^ty, 

R.  3-  3<5o. 
Donke,  duck,  7.  174.    See  Doke. 
Donmbe,  adj.  dumb,  3.  39 ;  b.  10. 137 ; 

a.  1 1. 94 ;  \e  doumbe = the  dumb  one, 

i.  e.  a  ifooJi,  3.  39.    See  Dombe. 
Doun,  adv.  down,  31.  73,  87. 
Doun,  /.  down,  hill ;  Doune,  dot.  5.  51 ; 

Dounes,  //.  hills,  a.  10.  167.    A.S. 

dtin, 
Donnghep,  dungheap,  17.  365. 
Donn-riht,  adv.  quite,  entirely,  31. 199. 
Boost,  dust,  powder,  b.  30. 99 ;  Douste, 

dot,  33.  100. 
Boute,  V.  fear,  11.  197;  i  pr,  s,  31. 

314;    Douteth,  pr,  s.    R.   3.    148; 

Don  ten,  pr.  pi.  11.  136;  doubt,  are 

in  doubt,  b.  15.  70. 
Boute,  /.  fear,  15.  69.    See  Bowtes. 
Bouue,  dove,  18.  171 ;  Dowue,  b.  15. 

393,401.       ^  ^       ^ 

Bouwe,  V.  endow,  4.  333 ;   Dowede, 

pi,  s,  18.  330;  Dow^,  pi.  s,  b.  15. 

519. 
Boulter.    See  Bouhter. 
Boujtiest.    See  Bouhtieot. 
Bou^tiore,     adj,     comp,     doughtier, 

stronger,  a.  5.  84. 
Boujty,  adj.  doughty,  R.  3.  360.    See 

Bouhty, 
Bo-Tuele,  Do*evil,  Do-ill,  11. 17,  37. 
Bowble,  adj.  double,  b.  18.  148. 
Bowed.    See  Bouwe. 
Bowel,  s,  a  well-doing,  10.  318,  319 ; 
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12.  ^8,  33.  no;  Doweles,  gtm.  De- 
wells,  b.  9.  la,  h.  14.  331. 

Dowtes,  //.  doubts^  feais,  R.  pr.  7.  See 
Doute. 

DowuA,  doTCy  b.  15.  393,  401.  See 
Doune. 

Doynge,  x.  deed,  thing  done,  action, 
actions,  4.  393,  394;  9.  91. 

Doaein,  dozen,  b.  20. 163.    See  Bosen. 

Brad,  ^.  as  akj,  afraid,  17.  310. 

Dradde.    See  Drede. 

Draf,  refuse,  grains,  hogVwash,  13.  9, 
33.  401 :  Dnfie,  b.  10. 11,  b.  19. 397. 
See  note,  p.  1 46. 

Bracgea,  //.  comfits,  b.  3o.  173.  Cf. 
Chancer,  Prol.  346.  <  Dragie^  a  kind 
of  disgesti  ve  powder,  usnallv  prescribed 
nnto  weak  stomacks  after  meat;* 
Cotgrave.    From  Gk.  rp&piiUL, 

Brat.    See  Breden. 

Braaele.    See  Brenele. 

Brau^te,  draught,  b.  ao.  a  a  3.  See 
Brawt. 

Brawen,  v,  draw,  a.  4.  108 ;  Drawe,  v, 
a.  3.  154;  Drough,//.  /.  drew,  b.  13. 
49 ;  Drouh,  pt.  s,  drew  near,  16.  286 ; 
a.  5.  30o;  DroiQ,//.  s.  moved,  drew, 

a.  ti.  94;  ipi,s,l  drew,  a.  5.  133; 
Drow^,/r.  J.  drew,  b.  20. 199 ;  drew 
near,  b.  5. 356 ;  Drow,  //.  s,  drew,  16. 
57,  23.  200 ;  drew  near,  approached, 

b.  14.  106;  drew,  shut,  a.  12.  36; 
Drowe,  pi.  s.  drew,  R.  4.  31 ;  Drowe 
hym  arereBdiew  back,  retreated,  b. 
10.  137 ;  Drow,  i  pi,  s.  drew  back, 
31.  116;  Drow,  I  pi,  s,  drew,  betook 
(me),  7.  315 ;  pi,  s,  drew  (nigh),  7. 
407 ;  Drowe,  1  pi,  s.  withdrew,  b.  18. 
Ill;  re/i,  drew  myself,  went  amongst, 
b.  5.  309 ;  Drowen,  pi.  pi.  drew,  came, 

9.  190;  trfi.  betook  themselves,  at- 
tached themselves,  14.  147;  Drow, 
pi.  pi,  14.  148 ;  Drowe,  pi.  pi.  R.  3. 
339 ;  Drawen,  pp.  drawn,  a.  1 1.  144 ; 
Drawen  for^,  pp.  brought  forward, 
advanced,  prais^,  a.  11.  30;  Drawe, 

'  pp,  drawn,  withdrawn,  3i.  141.    A.S. 

dragan, 
Brawt,  33.  333.    See  Bnmste. 
Breoohynge,  s.  disturbance  caused  by 

dreams,  excitement  of  dreams,  a.  9. 

60.    Cf.  Chaucer,  C.  T.  16373.    A.S. 

dreccaftf  to  vex. 
Brede,  s.  dread,  fear,  3.  317,  6. 133  ;  a. 

10.  79,  81.    See  Breede. 

Brede,  v.  be  afraid,  fear,  dread,  b.  10. 
a88  ;  Dreden,  ger.  a.  10.  2 1 1 ;  i  pr.  s. 
8.  9;  refi,  21.  327  ;  Dreden, /r. //.  9. 
159,  22.  21 ;  Drat,  pr.  s.  (Jbr  Dre- 
deth),  dreads,  fears,  8.  73,  13.  151 ; 


Dret,  b.  13.  413;   Dradde,  i  pi.  s. 

dreaded,  feared,  7.  276 ;  /f.  s.  16.  286; 

Draddest,  2  pi.  s.  didst  fear,  b.  3. 192 ; 

Dradde,  pi.  pi,  R.  i.  68;  Dradden, 

33.  65  ;  Dreddest,  2  pi.  s.  didst  dread, 

a.  3.  186 ;  Dred,  pi,  s.  was  afraid,  b. 

14.  106 ;  Dred,  imp,  s,  dread,  avoid, 

3.  3a.     A.S.  drJbdan. 
BredCyalliohe,  adv.  in  alarm,  in  terror, 

80.  63  ;  Dredfiilly,  b.  17.  63. 
Bredlea,  adv.  doubtless,  withoat  donbt, 

a.  II.  191. 

Breede,   j.    dread,   a.    a.   183.     See 

Brede. 
Breggea,//.  dregs,  9.  193,  33.  401. 
Brei)e,  adj,  pi,  on  dry  land,  out  of 

the  water,  a.  11.  305.     See  Brie, 

Brye. 
Dremede,  i  pi,  s.  rtfi,  dreamt,  21.  6; 

pi.  s.  a.  9.  00;  Vremed,  pp.  33.  i. 
Bremela,  s.  dream,  vision,  a.  8.  138; 

Dremeles,  10.  305, 16. 17.    The  usual 

M.E.   form  is  drem<   (see    below) ; 

dnmels  is  formed  from  drem-en  with 

the  suffix  -^/r,  m  imitation  of  mei-tby 

a  dream.    See  Metela. 
Brenohe,  v.  be  drowned,  b.  13.  169; 

imp.  s.  drown,  b.  8.  50)  a.  9.  46. 
Bret,  pr,  s.  {for  Dredeth),  dieads,  b. 

13-  4^3-    See  Brede. 
Breuele,  v.  drivel,  slobber  {fllsoy  meta- 
phorically), chatter,  talk  foolishly,  i  a. 

9;  Drauele,  v.  a.  11.  11 ;  Drenelen, 

pr.  pi.  drivel,  chatter,  talk  foolishly, 

12.  40;   Drauelen,  a.  11.  43.    See 

Bryuele. 
Brewery.    See  Bmerie. 
BriOy  adj,  pi,  dry,  out  of  the  water,  b. 

10.  396;  Drei)e,  a.  11.  305. 
Brien,  pr.  pi.  suffer,  endure,  a.  ii.  ^. 

A.S.  drdogan  ;  Lowl.  So.  dree, 
Briht,  s,  man,  a.  9.  60.     Here  nsed  to 

denote  a  single  individual ;  but  the 

A.S.  dryht  properly  means  a  oompany, 

host,  multitude. 
Brinken,  v.  drink,  a.  5.  58;  Dronk, 

pi.  s,  drank,  33.  19  ;  Dronke,  pi.  pi. 

b.  14.  64 ;  Drouken,  pi.  pi,  16.  368  ; 
Dronken,  pp,  {pfien  as  adj.)  drviic« 
drunken,  14.  330. 

Brit,  s.  dung,  manure,  a.  7.  178.    loel. 

driir,  mod.  £.  diri, 
Briaep,  pr.  pi,  drive;  Driue>  forJ»-« 

pass  away  (the  time),  a.  pr.  103.   See 

Bryue. 
Brl)te,  Lord,  b.  14.  loi.    A.S.  dryhien^ 

a  lord,  the  Lord ;  the  final  n  being 

dropped.    See  Bry^te. 
Brof.    See  Dryae. 
Broggea,//.  drugs,  13.  174 
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Bnmke,  Dronken.    See  Drinkan. 

Bronkelewe,  adj,  given  to  drink,  ii. 
8 1 ;  Dronkelenh,  a.  9.  75;  Dronken- 
kwe,  b.  8.  83. 

DroBene8>  dregs,  lees  that  sink  to  the 
bottom,  9. 193.  A.S.  drosna,  drosne^ 
pi.  dregs ;  from  dn^osan, 

DronslL,  Drouh.    See  Diawen. 

Droiih])e,  s.  drought,  a.  7.  a  75 ;  Dronthe, 
6.  150;  thirst,  16.  253;  Drouth, 
drought  9*  315*    See  Droa)te. 

Brou).    See  DrawezL 

Proujte,  J.  dronght,  a.  ii.  205.  See 
Drouhjw. 

Prow,  Drowen.    See  Drawen. 

I>rowep,/r.//.  dry  (up),  15.  22. 

Dnie,  dry;  Drynke  dnie  =  drain  the 
pot,  10. 145.    See  DTTe. 

Drurie,  s.  precious  thing,  treasure,  ob- 
ject of  affection,  a.  i.  85;  Druwery, 
2.  83;  Drewery,  b.  I.  87.  O.F. 
dnurie,  affection,  drut^  a  lover ;  from 
O.H.G.  /rw/,  drut,  beloved  (G.  tratO). 

Drvi^est,  1  /.  s,  pr.  art  dry,  art  thirsty, 

a.  I.  25.    See  Drowe)>. 

Drje,  adj,  dry,  6.  150,  b.  13.  269; 
Druye,  adj,  as  s,  dry  weather,  dry 
pla^,  a.  6.  21 ;  Drye^  thirst,  drought, 

b.  14.  5a 

Priest,  2pr,  s,  ait  dry,  ait  thirsty,  b. 

1.35. 
Prynkynge,  s,  drinking,  b.  11.  327. 
Pryiie,  v,  drive,  a.  r.  ioi  ;  Dryue>,//-.  s, 

20.  289,  b.  9.  206  ;  presses,  b.  14.  92 ; 

p'^pL  pass,  spend,  i.  225  ;  T>To{jPf.  s. 

drove,  19.  159;  thrust,  a.  12.  104; 

Dryuyng,  pres.  pi.  driving,  dashing, 

23.  IOC ;  Drynende,  pres.  pt,  driving, 

b.  20.  99.    See  Priuep. 
Prynele,  drivel,  b.  10, 1 1 ;  Drynele,  pr, 

pi.  drivel,  prate,  talk  nonsense,  b.  10. 

56  ;  Dryuelen,/r.//.  b.  10.  41.     See 

Preiiely. 
PrjBte,  5.  Lord,  b.  13.  269.  See  Pri^te. 
Pubbede,//.j.  dubbed,  created(knights), 

a.  I.  96;  Dubbed, /^^.  b.  18.  13.    See 

Pobbede. 
Puohe,  duchy,  4.  245. 
Duohesae,  duchess,  3.  33. 
Pude,  Pudest.    See  Pon. 
Pnelle,  i  pr.  s,  dwell,  a.  12.  76. 
Pnk,  duke,  lord,  11. 137  ;  chief,  master, 

a.  12.  87;  Duke,  a.  10.  11 ;  leader, 

R.  1. 106 ;  prince,  lord,  21. 365 ;  Duyk, 

a.  10.  76 ;  Dukys,//.  R.  i.  57 ;  gen, 

pi.  E.  I.  69. 
Puk,  duck,  b.  17.  62.    See  Poke. 
Pulliashe,  adj.  dull,  R.  3.  127. 
Piillith,/^.  s.  dulls,  R.  3.  178. 
Pukiesae^  stupidity,  R.  2.  50. 


Pxme,  s.  noise,  din,  a.  a.  183.    See 

Pene. 
pQn^razi.    See  Pongeon. 
Pupe,  adj.  deep,  2.  55, 127.  See  Peop. 
Pure,  V.  last,  continue,  endure,  6.  25, 

16. 58 ;  live,  4.  29 ;  endure,  b.  10. 89 ; 

Purest,  2  pr.  s.  livcst,  b.  10.  205 ; 

Dure]>,  pr.  s,  lasts,  endures,  la.  91 ; 

pr.  s.  as  fiU.  shall  last,  b.  10.  145  ; 

Dnren,/r.  //.  endure,  last,  a.  12.  94 ; 

Durede,//.  s.  lasted,  continued,  2. 107, 

21.66;  Dmid,  R.  3.  233. 
Purke,  adj.  dark,  2.  55.    See  Perk. 
Pume,  adj.  secret,  14. 155.  See  Pema. 
Purneliohe,  adv.  secretly,  in    secret 

places,  14.  164.    See  Perne. 
Puat,  2  /.  s.pr,  dost,  actest,  a.  3.  181. 
Putte,  V.  shut  (out),  drive  (out),  a.  7. 

178.    A.S.  dyttan,  to  close,  shut  out. 
Payk,  s,  duke,  lord^  a.  10.   76.     See 

Pnk. 
Pwale,  an  opiate,  23.  379.    See  note. 
Dwelling,  s.  a  dwelling,  habitation,  3. 

106. 
Pyademed,^.  crowned,  a.  3. 268.  See 

Piadexnyd. 
Pyas,//.  remedies,  medicines,  23.  174. 

See  note,  p.  281. 
Pyohe,  s.  ditch,  b.  19.  359. 
Pye,  V.  die,  a.  i.  141,  a.  8.  37. 
Pyght,  Dyhte.    See  Pighte. 
Pyke,  ditch,  b.  11.  417. 
Pyke,  Dykeden.    See  Pike,  v. 
Pykere,  ditcher,   7.  369,  b.  5.  320; 

Dyker,  b.  6.  331 ;  Dykers,//.  9.  114. 
Pylicatliohe,  adv.  daintily,  luxuriously, 

17.  92.    See  Pelioatlidhe. 
Pyluuye,  deluge,  12.251.  See  Pilunye. 
Pym.    See  Pyxnme. 
Pyme,  s.  tentiti  (as  a  tax),  R.  4.  15 ; 

Dymes,//.  tithes,  18.  227. 
Pymxne,  adj,  dim,  dark,  dismal,  21. 

365;  dull  of  sight,  12.  128;  Dym, 

dim,  b.  18.  317. 
"DYmmad,  pi.  pi.  became  dim,  7.407, 

b*  5-  35^'    See  Pimmede. 
Pyne,  din,  b.  18.  62,  123.    See  Pene. 
Pynen,  v,  dine,  a.  5.  58 ;  Dyneth,  pr,  s. 

b.  14.  135;  Dyne>,  imp.pl,  dine  ye, 

22.  385.    See  Pineth. 
Pyner,  dinner,  5.  38,  9.  316. 
Pyngen,  v.  knock,  beat,  b.  10.  330; 

strike  violently  (as  with  a  flail),  b.  6. 

143 ;   to  keep  pounding  away,  b.  3. 

310 ;  Dynge,  i  pr.  s.  subj.  though  I 

knock,  17.  170,  b.  15.  19.    Cf.  Swed. 

ddnga,  Dan.  dangCy  to  bang,  hit  vio- 
lently. 
Pynt,  s.  blow;  Dynte,  b.  18,  26 ;  Dyntes, 

pi.  blows,  23. 105^  b.  20. 104 ;  strokes^ 
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LI 87  ;  Dyntis,  //.  blowi,  R.  1. 11. 
:  Dint.    A.S.  (fyttt,  a  blow. 
Dysoures,  romance-stngeis,  b.  13.  173. 

See  Disours. 
Dys-pUyare,  dice-player,  gambler,  b. 

6.  73.    See  Dees-pleyere. 
Pynen,  v.  dWe,  15.  106,  b.  la.  163; 

Dyneden,  //.  //.  dived,  plunged  into 

water,  14.  169. 
I>yuene>,/r.  s.  is  different,  varies,  18. 

X33- 
Dynyde,  v,  divide,  analyse,  sj.  240. 

See  Diuyde. 
Byuyn,  s,  divinity,  1 8. 1 13.  See  Diayn. 
Dynyiie,   v,   explain,    a  a.   340.      See 

Blaine. 
Dynynonr,  s.  interpreter,  commentator, 

a.  II.  393.    See  Diuinoor. 

Byje,  V.  die,  a.  I.  13a,  a.  a.  187.  See 
Deye. 

XSbbid,//.  ebbed,  R.  3.  ao6. 

Ebrew,  Hebrew,  ao.  4. 

IBohe,  adj.  each,  every,  b.  9. 140;  Eche 
a  =  every,  ao.  347. 

XSohone,  each  one,  a.  89,  4«  aa,  445. 
From  E^e  and  On  (  =  one). 

Sdder,  s,  adder,  R.  3.  a  a. 

IBdeflen,  v.  build,  build  np,  ai.  4a; 
Edefye,i9. 16a ;  Edefyen,/r.//.  build 
their  hermitages,  lo.  303. 

Xdwite,  V.  rebuke,  reprove,  reproach,  b. 
5.  370;  Edwited,  //.//.  rebuked,  re- 
proved, 7.  431.  A.S.  ed'witaHf  to 
reproach ;  from  ed^  again,  ttd/tw,  to 
blame.  Cf.  A.S.  iBt-witan^  whence 
E.  twit, 

Sek,  adv.  also,  moreover,  b.  13.  164. 
SeeSSk. 

Sende,  s.  end,  a.  3.  333.    See  ISnde. 

XSeris,  s.  pi.  ears,  R.  3.  68.    See  IDre. 

XSet.    See  Eten. 

Eft,  adv.  again,  4.  334,  5.  loa,  8.  367, 
13.  160,  14.  133;  Efte,  31.  4,  43. 
A.S.  eft  J  again. 

Bft-aones,  adv.  soon  after,  again,  33. 
5,  b.  5.  481,  b.  19.  5 ;  Eftsone,  7. 
338,  b.  6.  173.  A.S.  eft'Sdna^  soon 
after,  again. 

Bgges,//.  eggs,  14, 164,  b.  11. 343,  345» 

b.  13-63. 

Bgge>,/r.  s.  incites,  a.  10.  53 ;  Eggede, 
pt.  s.  incited,  egged  on,  instigated,  3. 
61  ;  Egged,//.  J.  b.  I.  65  ;.  I^edest, 
a  pt.  s.  didst  urge,  b.  18.  386.  Icel. 
egg/ay  to  incite ;  Irom  Icel.  eg^,  edge. 

Egle,  eagle,  R.  3.  9,  176  ;  R.  3.  69. 

Xigre,  adj.  eager,  hearty,  16.  89. 

jBgreliohe,  ^v,  eagerly,  sharply,  bit- 


terly, 33.  380;  Egrelicfa,  eaigeriy,  b. 

16.  64;  Egerlich,  bitterly,  b.  i^  376* 

See  note,  p.  373. 
Sg-tool,  edged-tool,  weapon,  4-  479. 
Btghen,  eyes.    See  Eje. 
lSi«teth,  num.  adj.  e^th,  b.  14.  30^ 

See  lSyhte)>e. 
JBile)>,  pr,  s.  ails,  a£9icts,  a.  7.  i  ai,  244. 

See  Syleth. 
Bir,  air,  16.  330.    See  JDyre,  Aier. 
Biren,  s.  pi.  eggs,  R.  3.  43.     Formed 

by  adding  -n  (for  -tn)  to  eire  » A.S. 

agru,  pi.  of  ag",  an  e^. 
Bires,  s.  pi.  heirs,  11.  80.    See  Byres. 
Bise,  ease,  comfort,  i.  55.    See  XSyse, 

Bae. 
Bi])er,  each,  the  one ;  £i)>er  o>er Breach 

with  the  other,  each  other,  a.  8.  137. 

See  Byther. 
Bi)e,  s.  awe,  respect,  a.  5.  33.    See  note, 

p.  66.   A.S.  e^f  a^,  eige,  awe,  dreatfl. 

See  Bye. 
Bijen,  eyes.    See  B^e. 
Bi)e-8iht,  eye-sight,  sight,  a.  10.  51. 
Bk,  adv.  also,  moreover,  besides,  b.  a. 

336;  Eke,  b.  3.  9a,  a.  i.  137,  a.  a. 

185 ;  Eek,  b.  13.  164.     A.S.  /«r. 
Bide,  s.  old  age,  age,  7.  aoo,  ii.  365,  33. 

95.    A.S.  jfldo,yldu;  ttoraeald^  old. 
Bldeme,  sb.pl.  gen.  ancestors*,  R.  i .  65* 

SeeBldrea. 
Bldres,//.  elders,  forefathers,  ancestors, 

10.  314,  b.  3.  361 ;  Eldren,//.  4.  419, 

a.  3.  34iB. 
Blement,  sky,  b.  15.  364;  Elementes, 

pi.  elements,  a.  17;  Eleroentz,//!  b. 

18.  335;  Elemens,//.  3i.  347.    See 

note,  p.  377.    EUment  still  means 

air  or  sky  in  the  dialect  of  Essex. 
Blengelich,  adv.  sadly,  miserably,  b. 

13.   45;    Elyngliche,    33.   39.      Se« 

Elynge. 
Bliohe,  adv.  alike,  R.  i .  66. 
BUeme,  elder-tree,  3.  64,  b.  9.  147  \ 

EUer.  b.   I.  68.    A.S.  elUn.     StiU 

called  ellern  in  Shropshire. 
Biles,  adv.  at  other  times,  i.  89 ;  b.  pr. 

91 ;  otherwise,  4,  393,  10.  337,  17. 

38 ;  else,  b.  15.  6,  a.  7.  i3  ;  otherwise 

(than  the  truth),  a.  i.  86  (cf.  I.  108 

below);  Otherwyse  elles  not-^in  no 

other  way,  a.  9.  100;   Ellis,  other- 
wise, b.  6.  333 ;  Ellys,  else,  a.  49. 

AS.  elles. 
Biles- wher,  adv.  elsewhere,  16.  300^ 

30.  163  ;  EUiswhere,  b.  8.  36. 
Blleue,  eleven,  3.  338;   Eleuene,  10. 

315.    See  Bnlenene. 
Blynge,     adj.     miserable,    wretched, 

I.  304,  33.  a,  b.  ao.  a;   Elyng,  b. 
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pr.  100,  b.  10. 94.  See  note,  p.  18.  In 
a  note  to  his  Sprachproben,  i.  148, 
M«t2ner  shews  that  the  sense  is  rather 
'miserable*  than  'lonely*  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  it  occurs.  It  is 
properly  the  A.S.  JtUngB^  protracted, 

.  tedious;  but  was  probably  confused 
with  A.S.  ellend,  foreign,  hence  ex- 
iled, lonely.  See  Alanse  in  Miuray^s 
New  £ng.  Diet 

Blynffliohe.    See  Mengelioh. 

JImbaumede,  pt,  s,  anointed,  20.  70 ; 
Embaumed,  //.  40.  86.  See  Bn- 
baamede. 

Xmoriatene,  fellow-Christian,  ao.  326 ; 
Emcrystene,  20.  216;  Emcristine, 
fellow-Christian,  8.  46,  11.  79;  Em- 
cristyne,  7.  75  ;  Emcristine,  ^.  fellow- 
Christians.  Short  for  Euencristene, 
q.  V.  Cf.  Shropshire  et^,  direct,  near, 
said  of  a  road ;  where  erne  is  merely 
a  contraction  of  even. 

Xmforih,  ^ep.  in  proportion  to,  16. 
142.    Short  for  Eoenforth,  q.  v. 

Xlmperonr,  emperor,  b.  13.  165. 

JBnbaiunede,  //.  s.  anointed,  14.  107  ; 
Enbawmed,  b.  17.  70.  See  Smbaa- 
mede. 

Snblauuohed  //.  whitened,  made  out- 
wardly fair,  1 7.  269. 

Bnohannte,  v.  enchant,  charm,  18. 
288;  Enchauntede,  //.  j.  18.  176; 
Enchaunted,  //.  f.  b.  15.  397 ;  £a- 
chaontedy  ^,  bewitched,  enchanted, 

n-  378. 

Sncheiaon,  reason,  7.  40.  A  variation 
of  M.E.  <uh€ison  ;  from  O.F.  tuheiiOHy 
occasion,  reason,  from  Lat.  ace  occ<i- 
sunum. 

Xnoombry,  v,  annoy,  trouble,  22.  220 ; 
Encombrye,  ruin,  2.  67 ;  Encombrel>, 
/r.  //.  encumber,  15.  17  ;  Encombre, 
pr.  s.  sub;,  trouble,  22.  228 ;  Encom- 
ored,  pp,  troubled,  a.  192 ;  rained,  2. 

31. 

Bnoouutre,/r.//.  meet,  19.  240. 

JBndAimtede,  //.  s.  tamed,  18.  171 ; 
Endauntid,  pp.  respected,  held  in  reve- 
rence, made  much  of,  R.  3.  127,  351. 
See  Dsunten. 

Snde,  last  end,  death*  b.  12. 86;  Eende, 
end,  a.  3.  233. 

Vnditen,  v.  compose  a  letter,  b.  15. 
367 ;  Endite,  v,  18. 109 ;  Endite,  pr,  s, 
stUj,  indict,  16.  119;  Endited,//.  in- 
dicted, accused,  b.  1 1. 307  ;  compMed, 
written,  R.  i.  20,  R.  3.  63. 

Jfa&darid,  pt,  pi,  remained,  R.  pr.  aa  ; 
iurvived,  R.  a,  140, 


IDiidynge,  /.  death,  end,  b.  14.  a6o. 
See  Bnde. 

JBnforme,  9.  establish,  teach,  b.  15. 
548;  teach,  18.  271 ;  Enfourmeth, /r. 
s,  teaches,  b.  3.  240 ;  Enformede,  //• 
pi,  taught,  20.  95  ;  Enfourmed,  pt,  s, 
informed,  b.  17.  125. 

Bncendrep,  pr,  s.  breeds,  begets,  15. 
171,  b.  12.  238;  Engendrede,  //.  pi, 
begat,  II.  215;  Engendred, //.  ii, 
248  ;  Engendret,  /p,  a.  10.  144. 

XSncendrure,  engendering,  beginning, 
a.  7. 219  (with  an  allusion  to  me  aense 
of  Genesis), 

Sngenderynce,  s,  engendering,  pro- 
creation, b.  II.  327. 

Bnglaymep,  pr,  s,  makes  clammy, 
cloys,  chokes,  17.  218.  *  Gleymyn, 
or  3mgle3rmyn,  tnscc,  invisco-^  Prompt. 
Parv.  'Gleyme,  limusy  gluten,  glw 
cium\*  id.  Cf.  A.S,  ge-ldm^  i.e.  Idm, 
loam,  clay,  preceded  by  ge; 

EngUaoh,  adj,  English ;  On  Englisch,  in 
the  English  language,  b.  13.  71 ;  In 
Englisch,  in  EngliSi,  a.  8.  91 ;  Eng- 
lissh,  the  Engli^  translation,  a.  11. 
247  ;  Englisshe,//.  b.  10.  455. 

Bngreynen,  v.  dye  in  grain,  b.  14.  ao ; 
Engieyned,  pp.  dyed  in  grain,  or  of  a 
fiist  colour,  b.  a.  15.  See  notes,  pp. 
32,  ao5. 

Sngyned,  pt.  5.  contrived,  b.  i8.  250. 
From  M.£.  engin, 

Eix-habiten,  pr.  pi.  live,  dwell,  10. 188. 

Bn-hansed,  pp,  advanced,  increased, 
ia.58. 

Bnioynep,  pr,  s,  ei^oins,  8.  7  a,  b.  13. 
41a ;  En-ioynen,  pr.  pi,  enjoin,  bid 
(them  do  so),  3. 150;  "EaioynyCfpr.pl. 
sub;,  enjoin,  6. 196 ;  En-ioynede,  pt,  s. 
a.  0.  88 ;  Enioyned,  pt,  s.  imposed,  b. 
5.  6o7 ;  En-ioyned,  pp.  joined,  joined 
together,  11.  130;  Enioigned,  pp, 
joined,  b.  a.  65 ;  conmianded,  b.  14. 
a87. 

JEnleuene,  eleven,  a.  8,  146;  Enleue, 
a.  3.  174.  A.S.  endleofan,  endlufon. 
See  Xnieoe. 

IBnnuyedy  pp,  annoyed,  b.  5.  94.  '  En- 
nuyer,  to  annoy,  vex,  trouble  ;*  Cot- 
grave.    See  note,  p.  75. 

S^ognep,  pr.  s.  impugns,  invalidates, 
14. 118 ;  Enpugnede,//.  s,  challenged, 
impugned,  16.  131. 

Bnqueate,  inquest,  a3.  i6a ;  Enquestes, 
//.  6.  57,  14.  85. 

Snsample,  example,  a.  169,  195 ;  6. 
lao,  II.  a43;  Ensaumple,  14.  aoi ;  b. 
10.  294;   Ensamples,  //.  instances, 
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eumplet,  5. 133,  b.  1. 1 70,  b.  10. 468 ; 

Ensanmples,  //.  b.  4.  136. 
BoBenrOy  v.  insnie,  cngmge,  a.  6.  31. 
Bnspire^,/r.  s.  inspires,  17.  243. 
Xntento,  iotent,  intention,  b.  8. 116,  R. 

a.  99 ;  Entent,  R.  pr.  79. 
Xntermeten,  v.  meddle,  interfere,  b.  13. 

991 ;  Entermeted,  //.  s,  interfered,  b. 
11.408.     ^  S^entremettrej  to  meddle 
or  deal  with ;  *  Cotgrave. 
XntennetTns,  s.  meddling,  interfering, 

14.  226,  b.  II.  406.  See  abore. 
Xntrep  v,  enter,  13.  57 ;  Entien,  pr.  pi. 

enter,  oome,  21.  292  ;  Entrie,  2  pr,  s, 

sub;,  mayest  enter,  8.  367;  Entrid, 

pp.  inserted,  a.  11.  253. 
Bntre,  x.  admission,  b.  11.  118. 
IBnt7T6liohe,  adv,  heartily,  11.  188; 

Entyerly,  18.  142. 
Xntyayng,  s.  temptation,  enticement,  b. 

13.  322  ;  Entysynge,  b.  18.  158. 
JDnuenymea,  //.  poisons,  b.  2. 14. 
■naenymepi/r.  s.  asfiU.  will  envenom, 

poison,  b.  12.  256. 
IBny,  adj,  any,  a.  144,  3.  an,  4.  69; 

Enye,  21.  388 ;  Eni,  a.  10.  206. 
Xnykyiines,  of  any  kind ;  Enykynnes 

)iftet»  gifts  of  any  kind,  b.  2.  200. 
Xode,  I  /.  s.pt.  went,  a.  7.  92 ;  Eoden, 

pt.  pi  went,  a  pr.  40 ;  ^  j^f^-  ^««it, 

proceeded,  a.  9. 107,    A.S.  eodi^  went. 
3Borl,  earl,  1 1 .  86 ;  Eorles,  //.  a.  3.  206. 

A.S.  eorl.    See  XrL 
Xor]>e,  X.  earth,  a.  1.7;  ground,  a.  8.  a, 

89,  no;  Erthe,  b.  12.  205. 
nquite,  justice,  20.  286;  b.  17.  304; 

Equyte,  22.  310. 
Sr,  conj.  before,  i.  173,  2.  70^  3.  119. 

SeeAr. 
Xr,  adv.  before,  b.  18.   164;   before, 

formerly,  a.  i.  lao;  R.  3.  68. 
Xrande,    errand,    message,    14.    41 ; 

Erende,  4.  48 ;  Emde,  a.  3.  4a. 
JBrohebiaolLopM,  s.  pi.  archbishops,  b. 

15.  339. 

IDrohedekenes,  s.  pi.  archdeacons,  b.  a. 

173,  a.pr.Qa. 
]Brde»  dot.  {from  nam.  Erd),  habitation, 

home,  b.  6.  aoa.  A.S.  eardy  native  soil. 
Ore.  ear,  5.  14*  «7-  I45»  ^3.  134;  £"»> 

//.  9.  291 ;  Eris,//.  18. 17a ;  Eren,//. 

I.  76;Eeris,  R.  3.68. 
BremitM,  s.  pi.  hermits,  i.  30,  9.  183 ; 

Eremytes,  la  140.    See  Srmite. 
JBren,  v.  to  plough,  9.  2;  Erie,  v.  9. 123, 

b.  6.  67  ;  pr.  s.  stdj.  b.  14.  28 ;  Ere>, 
/r.  X.  1 1 .  2 16 ;  Ereden,//.//.  ploughed, 

23.  268  ;  Ered,/^.  9.  3 ;  Ened,>^.  b. 
6.  5.  A.S.  trian,  Goth,  arjam.  See 
Biyen. 


■rende,  errand,  message,  4.  48.    See 

Brando,  Bmda. 
Brest^  ado.  soonest,  7. 308.    K&.  Jtrtst. 
Brgo,  therefore,  b.  8.  25,  b.  18.  338. 
Bringe,  s.  plooghing,  a.  pr.  21. 
Brita^,  heritage,  a.  it.  337,  234. 
Brl,  carl,  8.  11,  b.  8.  88 ;  Erles,  pL  4. 

270,  b.  10.  321 ;  Erlis,  pi.  b.  19.  217. 

SeeBorL 
Brldom,  earldom,  3.  88. 
Brliohe,  adv.  early,  6.  15. 
Brmite,  hermit,  1.  3;  Ermytes,  pi.  a. 

pr.  50.    See  BramitM. 
Bmde,  errand,  a.  3.  43.    See  Brande, 


Bm7xice,/r.  pt.  running,  b.  19. 376. 

Brraimt,  tuij.  common,  arrant,  7.  307. 
Ct  '  an  ontiawe,  or  a  thef  errmtni* 
i.e.  arrant  thief,  Chaucer,  C.T.  171 56. 
*  Errant,  wandring,  .  .  vagabond  ;  * 
Cotgrave.  Hence  mod.  E.  ammt, 
with  ar  for  ^  as  in  parum  for  person^ 
&C.  The  account  of  arrant  in  my 
Etym.  Diet,  (ist  ed.)  is  a  mistaken 
one. 

Bra,  fundament,  7.  157;  tail,  back,  6. 
161,  b.  10.  309. 

Bra-wynnynge,  /.  trade  of  her  body,  7. 
306. 

Brt,  2  pr.  s.  art,  2.  80  ft,  11.  287  n. 

Brthe,  earth,  ground,  b.  la.  305.  See 
Bor)>e. 

Brthly,  adj.  eartiily,  33.  151. 

Bryen,  v.  plough,  9. 1 13 ;  Erye,  v,  9. 66, 
10.  5 ;  Erye,  ir.  s.  subj.    16.   336 ; 


"ExytA,  pt.pl.  b.  19.  363.  See  : 
Brys,  s.pl.  ears,  a.  la.  33.    See  Bre. 
Baohanngft,  s.  exdliange,  barter,  7. 380; 

Eschaunges,  pi.  b.  5.  249. 
Baoheytes,  pi.  esdieats,  forfeitures,  5. 

169. 
Baohewtt,  imp.  s.  eschew,  avoid,  9.  51 ; 

Eschue,  b.  o.  55  ;  Eschuwe,  a.  7.  49. 
Bae,  ease,  comfort,  2.  19,  10. 143,  153; 

14.  54 ;  R.  3.  385  ;  lururiousness,  R. 

2.  46.    See  Biae,  Byaa. 
Bapirit,   spirit;    Seint   espirit,   Holy 

Spirit,  15.  37. 
Baaoheker,  s.  the  exdiequer,  a.  4.  26. 

See  Oheker. 
Bat»  East,  3i.  133,  b.  18. 1 18 ;  Est  half 

s  east  side.  R.  pr.  11. 
Batate,  s.  rank,  dass  (of  men),  R.  pi^ 

83. 
Batwarde.  adv.  towards  the  east,  3. 133 ; 

Esteward,  i.  14. 
Bay,  adj.  easy,  b.  7.  133,  b.  15.  30i. 
Bten,  V.  eat,  23. 389 ;  take  meals,  b.  la. 

96 ;  Etc,  V.  33.  3 ;  Eet.  s.  b.  5.  tao; 

Eteth,  pr.  s.  b.  15. 56 ;  Eet,  pr.  s.  (Jbr 
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Eteth),  17.  218;  Et,  pr.  s.  7.  431 ; 
Ette,  pr,  s.  he  eats,  b.  15.  175  {a  dad 
spellif^j  ¥Aca,Jr,pi.  9. 146 ;  Eet,//. 


s.  ate,  16.  47  ;  Ete,  pi.  s.  b.  7.  lai ; 

Eten,  //.  pi.  19.  345,  b.  1 1.  229 ;  2  pt, 

pi.  b.  13.  to6 ;  Eten,  p^,  eaten,  20.  88 ; 

Etyng,  pr.  pt.  b.  10.  loi ;  Eet,  imper. 

s.  9.  273. 
Etynffe,  j.  eating;  b.  11.  327. 
ISuang^e,  gospel,  1 2.  204 ;  Euangelye, 

2.  196;  Euangelies,//.  16.  45. 
SaangeliBte*,  evangelists,  b.  10.  243, 

b.  13-  39- 
Xuel-willed*  aij,  evil-disposed,  2. 189. 
Bue,  s.  eve,  evening,  4.  310. 
ISael-jtaajte,  pp,  ill-tftught,  munan- 

nerly,  b.  20.  185. 
Biien,  f.  even,  evening,  10.  87,  142 ; 

Onere    enenathe    evening    before, 

overnight,  R.  4.  55 ;  Enene,  tUU.  9. 

181  ;  Enenes,//.  eves,  7.  182. 
Saen-oriatene,  fellow-Christian,  b.  13. 

390;  Enene-crystene,  b.  2.  94,  b.  5. 

440.  Cf.  A.S.  efenbisceopt  a  oo-bishop  ; 

and    Swed.   jdmn-christeHy    fellow- 
Christian  (where  Swed. /flfwif«iA.S.^ 

efen).    See  Bmoristene. 
Xuene,  adj,  even,  23.  270. 
ISaene,  adv.  evenly,  exactly,  2*  122,  20. 

152;  just,  a.  8.  129;  fairly,  5.  178; 

even  so,  a.  4.  147 ;  Enen,  exactly,  R. 

pr-3. 
BuAne-forth,  adv.  equally ;  Enene-forth 

with  »  equally  with,  equally  as,  b  13. 

143,  b.  17.  134.    See  below. 
SSaene-forth,/r<r/.  accoxxling  to,  to  the 

extent  of,  22.  310,  b.  19.  305.    See 

Exnforth.     So    also    *  emforth    my 

might;'  Chancer,  C.T.  2237;  Leg.  of 

Good  Women,  2128. 
Snanaong,  s.  evensong,  a.  5. 190 ;  Euen- 

songe,  b.  5  345,  462.   See  Baeaong. 
SSaenyngea, //.  evenings,  b.  11.  331. 
ICnerioh, /r<7».  each,  21.  77 ;  Eury,  b.  3. 

63.    (Mod.  E.  every.) 
XSner-more,  adv.  evermore,  a.  8.  78; 

Enermo,  b.  7.  82. 
Xneaea,  //.  the  eaves,  {or  eaveses,  since 

eaves  is  singuiar)^  b.  17.  227.  PI.  of 

eu€se  »  A.S.  efese^  efesy  eaves.    See 

Xuesyngea. 
Baesong,  evensong,  7.  396. 
Bueayngea,//.  eaves,  20. 193.  Cf.  prov. 

E.  aisings,  the  eaves ;  also  M.E.  eues- 

unge^  a  clipping,  Ancren  Riwle,  p. 

398;    and  euesing  in  Levins.     See 

IBueaea. 
Bnre,  adv.  ever,  for  ever,  b.  15.  573. 
Soydenoe,  x.  proof,  21. 156,  b.  17. 195 ; 


Enydenoes,  //.  proofe,  12.  283;  ex* 
amples,  instances,  9.  263. 

Bwage%  pi.  beryls,  b.  2.  14.  Eitta^ 
answers  to  Lat.  aquaticus,  and  ob- 
viously here  denotes  some  precious 
stone.  Maxsh  says  it  is  the  green 
beryl,  called  by  jewellers  a^iM  marifia, 
with  reference  to  its  clear  colour.  la 
Holland's  Pliny,  bk.  37,  c.  5,  we 
read  that,  of  b^ls,  'those  are  best 
esteemed  which  carry  a  sea*water 
green,  and  resemble  the  rreennesse  of 
the  sea  when  it  is  deare?  The  beryl 
is  sometimes  blueish.  I  find  mention 
of  the  dietve  etuage  in  A  Ballade  of  our 
Lady,  pr.  in  Chaucer's  Works,  ed. 
1561,  fol.  329,  back.  And  see  aigage 
in  Godefroy. 

Bxoepte  ]>at,  except  that,  18.9. 

XSxciteth, /r.  s.  urges,  b.  11.  184. 

IBzeoator,  an  executor,  7.  254;  Ex^ 
cutores,  pi.  3.  189;  Executours,  23. 
290. 

Szperimente,  experiments,  b.  10.  21 2 ; 
Experimentis,  a.  11.  157. 

Bzpotinexiy  v.  to  explain,  expound,  b. 

14.  277. 

Bye^  inUrject.  eh!  alas  I  13.  i.    Cf.  G. 

ei. 
Eye,  J.  awe,  dread,  R.  2.  9,    A.S.  egeik 

See  Ei)e. 
Byen,  //.  eyes,  7.  2, 177 ;  15.  44, 19. 

147;  Eyghen,  b.  5.  109,  191.    See 

E|e.     A.S.  iagany  pi.  of  ^/. 
Byhtepe,  num.  adj.  eighth,   17.  147. 

SeeBigteth. 
Byleth,  pr.  s.  ails,  troubles,  vexes,  b. 

6-   130*    259?  pr*  pi'  affect,  b.   15. 

2^6 ;  Eylid,  pt.  s.  impers.  ailed,  R.  2. 

40.    See  Bilejy. 
Byre,  s.  air,  b.  pr.  128,  b.  i.  123,  b^  9. 

3,  b.  14.  43.     See  Bir. 
TtjT^n,  pi.  heirs,  b.  2.  loi,  b.  3.  277,  b. 

15.  317.    See  Birea. 

Byse,  ease,  comfort,  6. 153.  See  Blae, 

Bse. 
Byther,  adj.  each ;  Her  eyther  other, 

each  of  them  the  other,  b.  11.  173; 

and  see  b.  5.  ia8,  164;  Eytheres,^»f. 

s.  of  each  of  them,  b.  11.  244,  b.  13. 

348.    See  Biper. 
Bytliea,  pi.  harrows,   22.  273.    A.S. 

egede,  a  rake,  harrow;   cf.  O.H.G. 

egida,  mod.  G.  egge,  harrow. 
Bae,  s.  eye.  a.  11.  80 ;  Ejen,  //.  eyne, 

eyes,  a.  5.  44 ;  Eyghen,  //.  b  5-  i09i 

191;  Eyghe,  pi.  b.  11.  31 ;  Eygbes, 

b.  II.  45 ;  Eijen,  a.  pr.  71,  a.  5.  200. 

See  Byen. 
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Vftbnlan,  //.  lian,  story-teUen,  a.  3. 

157.    hBL/ahtla^Ataie, 
Vftder,  father,  b.  i.  14,  a.  8.  59,  a.  10. 

28 ;  Fadre,  b.  5.  126 ;  Fadens,  //.  i- 

123;  Fadres,  //.  fathers,  a.  10.  66; 

instmcton,  i.  119.    A.S.  fader. 
Vaderlees,  adj.  fatherless,  b^  9.  67. 
Vaille,  V.  fail,  22.  218;  want,  lack,  b. 

9.  80 ;  Faaie)>,  fr.  pi.  (ails,  20.  155  ; 
Faille,  pr,  pi.  come  short,  fail  to  re- 
ceive, 3.  159;  Failen,  pr.  pi.  want, 
are  deprived  of,  lack,  b.  10.  295 ; 
Faile,  a.  11.  204 ;  Faille,  pr.  s.  subj. 
if  it  fail  of,  20.  213 ;  Faitede,  pi.  s, 
failed,  2.  120;  Faille<Llacked,  Uiled 
to  gain,  b.  ii.  25;  Faillede,  subj. 
were  absent,  20. 138 ;  Failled,  >^. //. 
subj.  lacked,  wanted,  20. 135;  Failid, 
2  pt.  s.  subj.  shouldst  lack,  R.  2.  117. 
S^  Vaylere. 

Vaire,  j.  fair,  market,  7.  211 ;  Faires, 

//.  5.  50.    See  Vayre. 
Vaire,  adv,  fairly,  6.  200 ;  well,  kindly, 

10.  322;  fairly,  plainly,  ii.  32; 
nobly,  21.  71.    See  Fayre. 

Fairer,  adv.  more  kindly,  b.  10.  235. 

Fairpur,  adj.  cotnp.  nobler,  more  hon- 
ourable, 22.  29 ;  better,  more  profit- 
able, 10.  258. 

Fairy,  s.  endiantment,  b.  pr.  6.  See 
Fesnrie. 

Fait,  s.  action  done,  deed,  a.  i.  160; 
Faite,  b.  1. 184.   T./ait,  La\.  factum, 

Faite,  imp,  s.  tame,  9.  30.  Short  for 
Afaite,  q.v.    And  see  Fayten. 

Faiten,  v,  beg,  beg  under  false  pre- 
tences, b.  7.  94 ;  Faitest,  2  pr.  s.  beg- 
gest,  6.  30 ;  Faitc)>,  pr.  s.  begs,  10. 
100 ;  Faiten,  pr.  pi.  use  false  pre- 
tences, are  deceivers,  b.  15.  208. 
Coined  from  F.  fait^  act,  deed;  thus 
the  sense  was,  originally,  to  adopt  an 
act,  to  pretend  to  a  deed.  See  Fait- 
erie,  Faitour,  the  latter  of  which 
may  have  at  once  suggested  the  verb. 
See  Fayte}). 

Faiterie,  deceit,  imposture,  13.  33; 
Faiterye,  9.  138.  See  above;  and 
see  Faytrye. 

Faithly,  adv.  faithfully,  truly,  22.  70, 
b.  19.  66. 

Faitour,  pretender,  vagabond,  impos- 
tor, deceiver,  10.  64,  23.  5,  b.  20.  5 ; 
Faitours,  pi.  lying  vagabonds,  im- 
postors, cheating  beggars,  3.  193,  9. 
138,  10.  308,  II.  398;  Faitoures,  b. 
6. 133.  0.¥.  feUteor,  a  maker,  ans- 
wering to  Lat.  B£c.  factorem.  Factor 
had  the  sense  of  agent ;  hence  that  of 


contriver.     See  Faiten,  Fajtonr; 

also  note,  p.  113. 
Faitynff,  x.  lying,  deceit,   b.  10.  38. 

See  above. 
Fallaoea,  adj.  pi.  fallacious,  deceitful, 

17.  231.    (Or  sb.  pL  ^deceits.)    See 

note ;  and  see  below. 
Fallas,  s.  deceit,  deception,  12.    33. 

*  Fallace^    a    faJlacy,    guile,    deceit, 

crafty  trick;'  Cotgnve.    See  note; 

and  see  above. 
Fallen,  v.  fall,  a.  2.  173 ;  befal,  a.  5. 

42 ;  V.  trans,  to  cause  to  fedl,  feU, 

ovetthrow,  a.  3.  43  ;  Fall,  v.  happen, 

R.  pr.  27 ;  Falle>,  pr,  s.  falls,  a.  i. 

1^0;  FaUe)>,  pr.  s.  falls,  belongs,  3. 

163 ;  happens,  4. 97,  b.  8. 38;  Falleth, 

pr.  pi.  are  proper,  b.  10.  231 ;  Falle, 

I  pr.  s.  1  fall  (amongst),  I  light 

(upon),  b.  4.  156;  Falle,  pr.  s.  subj. 

happen,   come  to  pass,   b.  3.  333; 

Falde,//.  s.  caused  to  fall,  a.  3.  133 ; 

Falden,/r.//.  fell,  a.  7.  147 ;  Fallyn, 

pp,  fallen,  happened,  R.  i.  81;  Fallen, 

pp.  b.  pr.  65  ;   Falle,  3  p.  imp.  s. 

befall,  b.  16.  i ;  Falleth, /r.  s.  impers. 

befalls,  befits,  becomes,  suits,  b.  11. 

95,  386;  b.  16. 176;  Fel,  pt.  s,  fell, 

31.  90;  befel,  a.  5.  354,  a.  8.  143; 

turned  out,  became,  b.  1 3.  47 ;  Felle, 

pt.  s.  happened,  b.  7. 157  ;  was  neces- 
sary, R.  4.  33 ;  Fellen,  pt.  pi.  fell,  b. 

I.  119;  Fnl,/r.  s.  fell,  1. 113,  3.  120; 

Fullen,  pt.fi.  fell,  3.  136;  Fulle,  pt. 

s.  sub;,  should  fall,  11.  39;   should 

happen,  19.  138. 
Fals,  adj.  false,  3. 43  ;  as  sb.  falsehood, 

3.  6 ;   dtf.  form,  )«  false,  a.  9.  38 ; 

falsehood,  3.  4 ;  Fals,  pi.  false  men, 

b.  3.  138. 
Falahed,  s.  falsehood,  b.  pr.  71,  b.  u 

64 ;  Falahede,  3.  60,  4.  41. 
Falsliohe,  adv.  falsely,  deceitfully,  ill, 

7.  438,  10.  370,  31.  383. 
FaUnesse,  s.  deceit,  19.  173,  a.  pr.  68. 

See  Falahed. 
Famede,  pp.  defamed,  slandered,  4.  333. 

VTohah\y^oTiiox  defamed.  SeeCath. 

Angl.  p.  133,  n.  I. 
Fange,  v.  take,  receive,  b.  5.  566.    See 

Fonge.    Cf.  A.S  fdn,  to  take,  catch, 

pt  t.feng,  ^y.fangen, 
Fantaaie,  s.  fancy,  R.  pr.  58;   Faq- 

tasies,  pi.  silly  inventions,  b.  pr.  36 ; 

Fantasyes, //.  fancies,  a.  11.  63. 
Fare,  v.  fare,  go,  a.  8.  83  ;  depart,  b.  7. 

q8;  return,  R.  3.  36;  act,  3i.  100; 

happen,  31.  336;  Wei  fare » to  fare 

well,  6.  8 ;  Faie>,  pr.  s,  fares,  is^  ao» 
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287:  fares,  b.  13.  51 ;  happens,  a.  9. 

33 ;  Fareth,  impers.  pr.  s,  fares,  is, 

happens,  11.  38,  41;  ¥2Lre,pr,s.subj, 

happen,  la.  344;  Fareb,  pr,  pi,  are, 

lit  go,  7.  335  ;  travel,  fare,  b.  a.  183 ; 

go,  a.  a.  158 ;   Fare,  a  pr,  pi.  fare, 

are  treated,  b.  13. 108 ;  Faren,  a  pr, 

pi,  act,  h,  II.  71;  Faren,  pp,  cone, 

passed,  9.  iia ;  Fare,  pp.  suited,  R. 

a.  150;  Fareth,  imp.  pi.  fieue,  speed 

ye,  b.  13.  180. 
Fftre,  s,  doing,  business,  proceeding, 

31.  16,  130 ;  course,  R.  4.  73. 
Farten,  v.  break  wind,  16.  306. 
Faste,  V.  fast,  a.  i.  99. 
Paste,  adv.  fast,  qnidcly,  readily,  soon, 

1. 4^1,  b.  la  69 ;  earnestly,  a.  5.  334  ; 

diligently,  a.  7.  13. 
Fastlngdaiea,  pi,  fast-days,   7.  431  ; 

Fastyngdaies,  7.  183;  Fastyngdayes, 

8.  35. 
Vastinges,  s.  pi,  fastmgs,  fasts,  i.  69 ; 

Fastynges,  days  of  fitting,  10.  333. 

See  aboye. 
IPaatne,  v,  join,  attach,  lit.  fasten,  13. 

9  ;  Fastnet,  //.  united  (in  marriage), 

a.  3.  51. 
Fat,  adj.  rich,  13*  224 ;  Fatte,  pi,  £st, 

TO.  308. 

Fatte,  s.  fat,  a  2.  a  80,  b.  19.  375. 

Faaohon,  &lchion,  sword,  17. 169. 

Faaooun,  falcon,  b.  17.  63,  R.  3.  87 ; 
Fancones,//.  falcons,  9.  30;  Faucnns, 
a.  7.  34.    See  Faukyn. 

Fauel,  s.  the  impersonification  of  Flat- 
tery or  Deceit,  3.  6,  34,  43  ;  Fauuel, 
a.  3.  6,  158.  0.¥,favele,  \j^\..fabella, 
idle  discourse;  from  Lat  fabtUa, 
See  note,  p.  31. 

Fanht,  Fauhte.    See  Fighten. 

Fauhnede.    See  Fatmed. 

Faakyn,  falcon,  R.  3.  157.  jSee  Fau- 
oonn. 

Farmed,  pi.  pi,  fawned,  b.  15.  395  ; 
Fauhnede,  18.  31.    See  Fayn. 

Faunt,  infant,  child,  b.  16.  loi,  b.  19. 
114;  Fauntes,  pi.  10.  170;  b.  7.  94; 
Fauntis,  b.  6.  385.  Merely  a  short- 
ened form  of  infant,  Cf.  Ital.  fante, 
boy,  man,  fantino^  little  child,  &c. 
So  also  Roquefort  gives  O.F.  fant^ 
enfant. 

Fanntekyn,  child,  33.  118;  Faunte- 
kynes,  //.  children,  10.  35.  Dimin. 
oifaunt, 

Fanntelet,  s.  Infancy,  lit.  a  little  in&nt, 
13.310.    See  below. 

Faontelte,  childishness,  b.  11.  41,  b. 
15.  146.    See  note,  p.  165,  last  line. 

Faate,  fault,  b.  11.  309;  lack,  want. 


R.  3.  63,  i3o;  Fautet, //.  faults,  b. 

10.  103;  Fautis,  R-  3.  113;  Fawtis. 
R.  pr.  68.  *  Fawte,  or  de&wte,  de- 
fectus  ;"*  Prompt.  Parv. 

Fauteii,/r.  //.  fail  in,  are  without,  are 
wanting  in,  11.  i8a,  b<  9.  66;  Fauteth, 
b.  9.  67. 

FauueL    See  Fauel. 

Faujte.    See  Fighten. 

Fawtis,  s,  pi,  defects,  faults,  R.  pr.  68. 
See  Faute. 

Fayle,  v,  fail,  33.  31  ;  FayleJ>,/r.  s,  is 
wanting,  a.  10.  58 ;  Faylled,  pt.  s, 
failed,  b.  I  a.  7. 

Faylere,  s.  one  who  fails  to  perform  a 
duty,  a  non-performer,  a.  3.  99. 

Fayn,  adj.  JQam,  glad,  pleased,  5.  13, 
13.  103. 

Fayne,  adv,  gladly,  b.  8.  195;  Fayn, 
a.  13.  67. 

Fayre,  s.  fair,  market,  7.  377,. 

Fayre,  adj.  fair,  just,  coming  by  good 
means,  4.  373  ;  w  sb,  fair  (side),  10. 
85.    SeeFaire. 

Fayre,  (idv,  fairly,  plainly,  3.  3. 

Faymesse,  beauty,  fairness,  b.  la.  47. 

Fayten,  v.  to  tame,  mortify,  a.  5.  49. 
O.F'  afaiter,  to  prepare,  from  Lat. 
qffectart.    See  Faite,  Afaiten. 

Fayte}>,  pr,  pi.  beg,  wander  like  beg- 
gars, a.  8.  78 ;  Fayteden,  pt.  pi.  made 
pretence,  shan^med,  begged  deceit- 
fully, b.  pr.  43.    See  Faiten. 

Faytour,  lying  vagabond,  impostor,  9. 
73 1  Faytur,  a.  3.  99  ;  Faytoure,  b.  6. 
74 ;  Fay  tours,//,  a.  a,  157  ;  Faytors, 
pi,  a.  7.  173,  a.  II.  58;  Fayturs,  a. 

11.  6.    See  Faitonr. 

Faytrye,  fraud,  deceit,  b.  11.  90.  See 
Faiterie. 

Faytynge,  pres.  part,  tellii^g  lying 
tales,  feigning,  shamming,  1.  43.  See 
FaitexL 

Fe,  s,  property,  a.  4.  114.    See  Fee. 

Febiochis,  contrivances  (?),  a.  11.  156. 
See  note,  p.  15  a,  Rietz  gives  Swed. 
dial,  febba^  fiha,  to  l^  boastful, 
thoughtless,  or  awkward,  fehbla^  to 
isi^Jipla,  to  be  awkward,  wprds  allied 
to  the  \cA.fipla,  to  touch,  to  finger, 
all  words  of  difficult  origin.  These 
words  (if  connected)  point  to  (he  sense 
'awkward  contrivances,'  or  'clumsy 
tricks.'     Cf.  b.  10.  ail. 

Feble,  adj',  feeble,  a.  10.  181 ;  weak, 
poor,  7.  159.    See  Fieble. 

Feblen,  pr.  pi.  grow  feeble,  R.  3.  16. 

Feoclien,  v.  abstract,  steal,  take  away, 
7.  368,  9.  154;  take  away,  recover, 
33.  347  ;  Feoche,  v.  take,  bear  away» 
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91.  379;  take,  fetch  avray,  6.  133, 

19.  a8a,  b.  2.  180,  b.  5.  39;   bring 

back,  31.  18;   bring,  3.  191,  b.  11. 

55  ;  obtain,  4.  379 ;  FeccheJ>,  /r.  pi. 

bring  back,  ii.  377;  Feccheth,  steal, 

b.  4.  51 ;  Fecche,  bring  home,  a.  10. 

189 ;    Feoche,   2  pr,  r.  suhj.  fetch, 

hring,  5.  7.    A,S,  ftccan.    Compare 

Fetten. 
Teden,  3  pr,  pL  feed,  support,  8.  83  ; 

Fedde,  i  //.  j.  fed,  7.  434. 
T^dereB,  pi.  featheis,   15.   173,   184; 

Fedris,  K.  3.  T48,  R.  3.  53 ;  Feedrin, 

R.  3. 147  (cf.  the  pi.  uetheren  in  the 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.   370).     See 

Pethev. 
Pee,  property,  5. 138.    See  Pe. 
Feedrin,  pL  feathers,  R.  3.  147.    See 

Federes. 
Fao-fermes,//.  fee-ianns,  rented  £ftrms, 

R.  4.4. 
Feende,  fiend,  devil,  9.  97. 
Faore,  s.  companion,  mate,  a.  4.  141  ; 

Feeres,//.  a.  3. 168, 185.    See  Fere. 
Feet,   pp.   fetched,  R.    3.   136.    See 

Fetten. 
Feffb,  V.  endow,  3.  t6o,  4.  373, 18.  56 ; 

fee,  b.  3. 146 ;  Feffe,  i  pr.  s.  endow, 

a.  3.  61  ;  Feffcth,/r.  s.  endows,  b.  3. 
78  ;  Feffed,  //.  endowed,  dowered,  3. 
83,  I37»  h.  15.  319.  *  IVefer,  to  in- 
feoffe,  to  grant,  pass,  alien  a  Jie/,  or 
an  inheritance  in  fee ;  Cotgrave. 

Feflbment,  deed  of  gift,  or  of  endow- 
ment, 3.  73.    See  above. 
Fei,  faith,  a.  1.  14.    See  Fey* 
Feir,  adf.  fair,  a.  3.  358,  a.  11.  179; 

flattering,  a.  3.  2%.    See  Fayre. 
Feire,  s,  Mr,  market,  a.  5.  119,  171; 

chance   of  selling,   a.  4.  43.     See 

Fayrei,  Feyre. 
Feire,  cuiu.  fairly,  kindly,  a.  6.  114; 

clearly,  a.  9.  34 ;  fortunately,  b.  5. 

59)  A*  5*  43  >  hi  Older,  a.  i.  3.    See 

Fayre. 
Felrore,  OifD,  comp,  more  kindly,  a.  11. 

176. 
Fel.  fell,  befel.    See  FaUen. 
Fel,  s,  skin,  a.  i.  15 ;  Felle,  R.  3.  16, 

34.    A.S.  fiiiy  Lat.  pei/ts,  a  skin ;  E. 

fdi-mongtr^  a  dealer  in  hides. 
Fel,  adj.  fell,  fierce,  b.  16.  31 ;  Felle, 

//.  cruel,  7. 153,  b.  5.  170.  See  Cath. 

Angl.  p.  1 36,  n.  4. 
Felawe,  s.  mate,  companion,  3.  183, 

305 ;   partner,   b.   15.  387 ;    Felaw, 

b.  13.  168 ;  Felawes,  pi,  companions, 
33.  301  ;  fellows,  a.  i.  113 ;  relawis^ 
companions,  R.  1.  61. 

PttUwsohipe,  <.  fdlowship,  a.  3. 114; 


Felawship,  society,  b.  1. 113 ;  Fdaw- 
schepe,  R.  i.  61 ;  Felaweshepe^  czew, 

5.50. 
Feld,  6eld,  1.  19,  3.  3,  6.  11 1. 
Felde,  pi.  $.  of  Felle,  q.  v. 
Fele,  adj.  many,  4.  495,  7.  74,  10.  91, 

14.  138,  33.  137,  331.    Fele  foldes 

many  times,  b.  13.  364.    A.S.  ftia. 

See  Feole. 
Fele,  V.  feel,  experience,  31.  330,  33. 

171  ;   1  pr.  s.  observe,  b.   15.   39; 

Fden,  pr.  pi.  feel,  touch,  30.  145 ; 

Felede^  1  pi.  s,  felt,  experienced,  7. 

114;  Feledest,  3  pi.  *.  didst  feel,  8. 

131,  b.  5.  497. 
Felefolde,  many  times,  b.  13. 330.  See 

Fela,  adj. 
Felicite,  happiness,  33.  340. 
Felle,  s.  skm,  coa^  R.  3. 16,  34.    See 

Fel, 
Felle,  V.  fell,  defeat,  kill,  a.  13.  66; 

Felde, //.  s.  felled,  ruined.  4.  163, 

340 ;  Felde,  //.  s.  sufy'.  should  knock 

down,  I  p.  138.    A.S.  fsiiaH. 
Felle,  adj.  pi.  violent,  cruel,  7.  153; 

b.  5.  170.    SeeFeL 
Felle-ware,  s.  skin-ware,  Ittr,   R.   3. 

150.    See  Fel,  j^. 
FeUidhe,  adv.  felly,  cruelly,  R.  3.  T73; 

Felly,  fiercely,  b.  18.  93.    See  Fel. 
Feloun,  s.  felon,  criminal,  b.  10.  414; 

Felon,  7.  336 ;  Felones,  pi.  crimmals, 

31.  434 ;  Felouna,  gen.  pi.  R.  3. 103. 
FelouneUoh,  adv.  like  a  felon,  b.  18. 

j^o;   FelonUche,  wickedly,  wrongs 

fully,  13.  338. 
Felynge,  s.  touch,  31. 133. 
Femelee.//.  females,  14.  148. 
Fend,    fiend,   devil,   3.   38,    3.   I43 ; 

Fende,  11.  48,  b.   i.  40,  b.  8.  43; 

Fendes,   gen.    sing.   fiend*8,  8.  90; 

Fendes,//.  a.  I.  113.    See  Feond. 
Fendekynee,  //.  little  fiends,  b.  18. 

371.    See  Feondekenes. 
Fenden,  v.  defend,  33.  65,  b.  16.  61 ; 

Fendede,  pi.  s.  33.  46;  Fended,  b. 

19.  46.    Short  for  Defenden. 
Fenel-seed,  x.  fennel-seed,  b.  5.  313. 

*  The  finit,  er.  in  common  language^ 

the  seeds,  are  carminative^  and  fre- 
quently employed  in  medicme;'  Im- 

perial  Diet.    Thev  were  used  as  a 

spice,  to  put  into  (&inks. 
Fenestre,  window.  31.  13;  Fenestres^ 
//.  17.  43.    O.F. /miitrt,  Latyin- 

isira. 
Fentesye,  s.  faintnets,  a.  1 3. 67 it ;  Seiitr 

Fentyse,  a.  13.  68.    See  Feyntisa. 
Feole,  adj.  many,  a.  4.  19.    See  Fel«. 
Feond,  s,  fiend,  devil,  31.  18,  37,  346; 
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Feoodes,  //.  3i.  418.     See  Tend, 

Feende. 
Feondekenes,  pi.  little  fiends,  31. 418. 

See  Fendekynee. 
Feorthe,  num,  adj.  fourth,  17.  133; 

Fer>e,  a.  12.  82. 
Fer,  adj.  far,  distant,  b.  8.  79,  b.  15. 

497  ;  a.  9-  70.    See  Ferr. 
Fer,  ctdv.  far,  a  long  way,  10.  241,  2a. 

482,  b.  II.  34;  long  time,  12.  196; 

Fer  home  *=  far  (to  go)  home,  b.  10. 

477  ;  Fer  awey =far  away,  very  much, 

b.  14.  208. 
Fer,  s.  fear,  R.  4.  65.    See  Fere. 
Ferde,//.  s.  fared,  seemed,  20. 112,  b. 

ao.  310;  acted,  14.  230,  b.  11.  410; 

went  on,  23.  312  ;  prospered,  did,  a. 

II.  176;    Ferden,  //.  pi.  fared,  11. 

334,  b.  9.  143;   Ferde,  went,  R,  2. 

180 ;  Ferde,  a//.  //.  fered,  R.  i.  61  ; 

3  ft,  pi.  subj.  ye  would  have  faxed, 

ye  would  fare,  b.  3.  340.    KS,fifran, 

to  go ;  der.  ixomfSr,  pt.  t.  oijaran. 
Fere,  partner,  mate,  companion,    14. 

165,  18.  19,  20.  300 ;  Feren,  pL  com- 
panions, 3.  219:  Feres,  //.  b.  2.  6. 

A.S.  geflfra,  a  travelling  companion, 

from^^,  pt.  t.  oifaran. 
Fere,  s,  fear,  9.  191,  20.  300. 
Fere,  v,  frighten,  terrify,  18.  385,  b.  7. 

34.      A.^.fi^QH, 

Fere,  fire,  13.  197.    See  Fur. 

Ferkyd,  //.  pi.  refl.  proceeded,  R.  3. 
90.  (See  examples  of  M.E.  ferken  in 
Matzner,  where  this  passage  is  dted.) 

Ferly,  adj.  wonderful,  16.  118.  A.S. 
fierlic,  sudden,  from  j^,  fear,  sudden 
danger ;  cf.  Du.  vaarlyk,  quickly,  G. 
gefahrlich,  dangerous. 

Ferly,  s.  wonder,  a  wonder,  12.  228, 
19*  ffif  31*  ii5>  130;  Ferliche,  won- 
der, 14.  173;  Ferlies,  pi,  wonders, 
marvels,  i.  63;  Ferlyes,  a.  pr.  63  ; 
Ferlis,  b.  pr.  65.  From  Ferly,  adj. 
(above).    See  note,  p.  3. 

Ferm,  adj.  firm,  stedfast,  12.  57. 

Ferme,  adv.  firmly,  32.  120. 

Fermed,  pp.  firmly  established,  con- 
firmed, b.  10.  74. 

Fermes,  s.  pi.  farms,  R.  4.  4.  See 
Fee-fermes. 

Fermorie,  infirmary,  b.  13,  108.  'A 
fermory,  infirmarium  /'  Cath.  Angl. 

Fern,  adj.  old ;  Fern  ^ere  =■  of  old 
years,  long  ago,  8.  46.  A.S.  fym^ 
Goi!ti.fairntSf  old.    See  below. 

Ferny  ere,  adv.  formerly,  b.  5.  440. 

Vemieatea,  pi.  old  years,  past  years,  b. 
13.5.    See  Fern. 


Femycle,  vemide,  8.  168.    See  note, 

p.  lOI. 
Ferr,  adf.  far,  11.  77.    See  Fer. 
Fers,  adj.  violent,  fierce,  7.  7. 
Ferely,  adu.  fiercely,  R,  3.  77. 
Fersnesee,  s.  fierceness,  boldness,  R. 

3.7. 
Ferst,  num.  adj.  first,  3.  33;  former, 

31.  161 ;  adv.  first  of  all,  8.  144;  in 

the  first  place,  7.  15;  At  >e  ferste-^ 

immediately,  9.  168.    See  Fnrate. 
Ferpe,  adj.  fourth,  a.   13.  83.     See 

Feorthe,  Fierthe. 
Ferthere,  adv.  further,  a.  11.  385. 
FerthiniT,  a  farthing,  8.  3oi. 
Ferthync-worth,  farthing*s-worth,  7. 

360,  10.  94. 
Ferye,  holiday,  5.   113;  Be  an  hey 

ferye«be  (especially  observed  >  as  a 

high  holiday  or  chief  festival ;  Heigh 

ferye,  high  festival,  b.  13.  415.    F. 

/erie,  JlaI.  ferta.  *  Feries,  holy-daies,* 

Sec.;  Cotgrave. 
Fesanntes, //.  pheasants,  b.  15.  455. 
Feat,  pp.  fastened,  joined,  b.   3.  123. 

(The  readings  vary;  the  A-text  MSS. 

h».ye /€fett  ftslnyd,  fastnid ;  the  B- 

text    MSS,    have  /est,  fast.)     See 

Cath.  Angl.  p.  138,  n.  5. 
Feate,  feast,  8.   116,   32.   108,   115.; 

Ye^t&ypl.  12.  34. 
Feate-dayes,  s.  pi.  feast-days,  6.  30. 
Festen,  v.  feast,  b.  15.  477  ;  Feste,  b. 

15-335;  Feste)>,^.  «.  entertains,  17. 

318. 
Festered,  pp.  fettered,  corrupted,  20. 

83  ;  Festred,  b.  17.  92. 
Festu,  mote,  b.  10.  378.    Cf.  Shrop- 

shxxcfeicue,  a  pointer  used  in  teaching 

children  to  read.    See  note,  p.  156. 
Featynge,  s.  feasts,  b.  11.  188. 
Fet.  pr.  s.  fetches,  leads,  conducts,  a.  3. 

53  ;  ¥€t,pt.  s.  fetched,  a.  a.  113  :  ^. 

33.  323.    See  Fetten. 
Fet,  s.pl.  feet,  3.  193,  5.  82. 
Fet,  action,  deed,  works,  3. 183.    See 

Feet. 
Fet,  pr.  s.  {short  for  FedeJ>),  feeds,  b. 

pr.  194-      ^  ^      , 

Feterye,  v.  fetter;  Let  feterye^ cause 

to  be  fettered,  3.  312;  Fetere,  2  ^. 

pr.  subj.  ye  may  fetter,  a.  2.  175; 

Feterid,^^.  fettered,  bound,  8.  21. 
Fether,  feather,  22.  414;  Fetheris,  //. 

b.  II.  321.    See  Federes. 
Fetherede,  adj.pl.  feathered,  23.  118  ; 

Fethered,  b.  20.  117. 
Fetislioh,  adv.  nicely,  neatly,  hand* 

somely,  b.  3.  11,  165.    0.¥,  faitiSg 
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Lat.  factititu.  See  faictis  in  Cot- 
grave. 

Fetours,  pi,  featuresy  7.  46 ;  Fejrtnres, 
b.  13.  397. 

Fetten,  v.  fetch,  a.  3. 155  ;  Fette,  a.  3. 
96  ;  Fette,/r.  s,  subf.  fetch,  bring,  a. 
4.  7  ;  //.  J.  a.  5.  223  ;  brought,  3.  65, 
b.  3.  162,  a.  2.  133;  produced,  b.  5. 
450 ;  took  away,  21.  277,  b.  11.  6 ; 
took,  12. 168 ;  ill  spelt  Fet,  a.  2. 113 ; 
Fettest,  2pt.  s.  didst  fetch  away,  21. 
382,  b.  18.  334;  Fettcn,  pi,  pi, 
fetched,  brought,  brought  away,  3. 
a39»  9-  317  J  Fetten,  /r.  //.  fetch, 
steal,  a.  4.  38  ;  Fet,  pf.  23.  323  ;  ill 
spelt  Fette,  b.  11.  310.  A.S.  fetlofi, 
/etioH.    See  Feoclien. 

Fettren,  v.  to  fetter,  b.  3.  207. 

Feuere,  s,  fever,  7.  79,  a.  13.  82; 
Fenre,  b.  13.  336. 

Fey,  s.  faith,  religion,  belief,  a.  i.  160, 

a.  II.  60.    SeeFoL 

Feye,  adj.  fated  to  die,  16.  2  ;  Fey, 
dead,  17.  197.    A.S./4ge,  lceX./ei^, 

Feynen,  pr.  pi.  feign,  pretend,  b.  10. 
38 ;  Feynen  hem  « imagine  for  them- 
selves, b.  pr.  36;  Feynede,  pi.  pi. 
feigned,  pretended,  9.  128,  a.  7.  114. 

Feynte,  adj.  pi.  faint,  R.  2.  63. 

Feyntiae,  s.  iaintness,  attack  of  weak- 
ness, b.  5.  5.  The  O.F.  feintise 
means  properly  dissembling,  feigning, 
but  also  cowardice ;  hence  the  present 
sense. 

Feyntly,  adv.  falsely,  hence  in  a  pre- 
tentious manner,  a.  2.  140.  (Bnt  the 
reading  is  probably  false;  read 
fetuly}) 

Feyre,  adj.  fair,  b.  9.  IQ. 

Feyres,  pi.  fairs,  markets,  b.  4.  56. 
SeeFeire. 

Feyreat,  adj.  fairest,  most  handsome, 

b.  J  3.  297. 

Feyxie,  s.  \  A  feyrie=of  feyrie,  i.e.  of 

fkiry  origin,  a  strange  thing,  a.  pr.  6. 
Feytb,  e.  faith,  belief,  b.  10.  347. 
Feytures,  features,  b.   13.  297.     See 

Fetours. 
1L — For  words  beginning  wiih  ff,  see 

under  F  f^iht  single  Uiier). 
Fieble,  adj.  helpless,  weak,  b.  5.  177, 

412.    See  Feble  ;  and  note,  p.  81. 
Fiere,   partner,   consort,   b.  17.  318. 

See  Fere. 
Fierse,  adj.  fierce^  b.  15.  300.      See 

Fen. 
Fierthe,  ord.  adj.  fourth,  b.  7.  53,  b.  14. 

294.  See  Ferpe,  Feorthe. 
Fif,  num,  five,  8.  295,  23.  216. 
Fifteneth,  adj.  num,  as  sb,  fifteenth,  I 


fifteenth  part  (as  a  tax),  R.  4.  15. 
See  note. 
Fighten,  v.  fight,  struggle,  22.  65 ; 
Fihte,  V.  fight,  make  opi>osition,  a.  4. 
39;  Fauht,  I  pi.  J.  fought,  21.  411 ; 
Faujte,  I  pi,  s.  b.  18.  365 ;  Fauhte, 
pi.  J.  22.  103  ;  Fauht,  pi.  pL  (or  j.), 
4.  247 ;  Fouhten,  pt.  pi,  fought,  9. 
149 ;  quarrelled,  1.  43. 
Fikel,  adj.  fickle,  inconstant,  4«  158. 

See  Fykel ;  and  note  to  3.  143. 
File,    concubine,   7.  135*     *  FiUe^    a 
daughter ;  also,  a  maid,  lass,  wendi ;' 
Cotgrave. 
Final,  adj.  complete,  perfect,  real,  9. 

216.     See  note. 
Firses,  //.  pieces  of  a  furze-bosh,  b.  5. 

351 ;  Firsen,  a.  5.  195. 
Fiaoh,  fish,  7.  159. 
Fiaician,  physician,  33. 176,  315. 
Fiaik,  physic,  medicine,  33.  i(^  314, 

378  ;  Fisyk,  a.  7.  356. 
Fiskep,  pr.  s.  wanders,  roams,  10. 153. 
See  note ;  also  Cotgrave,  8.v.  Coquetie. 
Cf.  Shropshire />^,  to  wander  idly. 
Flthel,  fiddle,  b.  9.  103.    A.S.  f^U^ 

from  Low  Lat  uidula,  a  viol. 
Fipelen,  v.  play  on  the  fiddle,  16.  206. 

See  Fythelen ;  and  note,  p.  200. 
Fitheler,  fiddler,  b.  10.  93. 
Fitte,  s.  a  fitt  or  canto  of  a  ballad,  a.  i. 
139.    A.S.  fit,  fitt,  a  song,  fitian^  to 
sing,  dispute. 
Fis,  s,  son,  a.  8.  148;  Fitz,  10.  311. 
O.F./«,  Lzt.  filius.    The  tz  is  due  to 
the  old  sound  of  O.F.  s  {ts). 
Flamme,  s.  flame,  blaze,  30.  305.    See 

Flaume. 
Flamme)), /r.  s.  flame^  30. 191. 
Flappea,  pi.  strokes,  b.  13.  67. 
Flapten,  //.  pi,  flapped,  struck,  9.  180. 
Cf.  F. /rapper;  I>u.  fiap,  a  stroke, 
blow. 
Flat,  adu.  flat,  R.  2. 183. 
Flateren,  v.  flatter,  b.  30. 109;  Flaterie, 

V.  33.  110. 
Flaterere,  flatterer,  13. 6,  23. 315,  325 ; 

Flaterers, //.  33.  331. 
Flaterynge,  s,  flattezy,  b.   13.   447 ; 

Flatrynge,  16.  77. 
Flatte,  pi.  s.  dashed,  cast  quickly,  8.  58. 

Cf.  O.F.  fiat,  a  hlow.jlaiir,  to  dash. 
Flaiimbe,  pr.  s.  subf.  as  fut.  it  will 
exhale,  spread  a  bad  odour,  b.  13. 255. 
See  note,  where  I  have  made  it  transi- 
tive; hvX  fi>lde  may  be  governed  by 
aboute ;  ^us  it  may  mean — Mt  wiU 
exhale  an  ill  scent  all  about  the 
ground.'  See  note,  p.  186. 
Flaume,  flame,  20. 17  a. 
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FlftYuned,//.  s.  flamed,  ao.  170;  Flau- 
mende,  pr.  pi.  flaming,  b.  17.  305 ; 
FIaumbe]>,  pr.  s.  bursts  into  flame^  b. 
1 7.  a  2 5.    See  ]namme)>. 

Flax,  9.  12.    See  Flex. 

Flaylea,//.  flails,  b.  6.  187. 

Fie,  V.  flee,  a.  2.  185  ;  fly,  R.  3.  61. 

Fleckede,  adj.  pi.  spotted,  spedded,  14. 
138.    lcx\.  JUkkr,  a  spot. 

Fleen,  v.  fly  from,  avoid,  b.  17.  316; 
Fleo.  V.  fly,  15.  177,  33.  44;  flee,  a. 
3.  134;  Fleighe,  v.  flee,  b.  20.  43; 
fly,  b.  12.  241 ;  Fleghyng,  pres.  pt. 
flying,  b.  8.  54;  Fleep./r.  s,  flies,  15. 
172;  Flen,/r.//.fly,ii.  230;  Fleeth, 
pr.  pi,  b.  15.  273 ;  Fleeghen. pr.  pi.  b. 
9.  139;  Fleo,  I  pr,  pi.  subj,  flee,  ai. 
346  ;  Fleigh,  pt,  s.  fled,  hurried,  b.  17. 
88;  Flegh,  fled,  flew,  hastened,  2. 
119,  3.  220,  19.  121;  Fleih, //.  5, 
fled,  flew,  hurried,  20.  57,  22.  103 ; 
Fleyh,  pi.  s.  fled,  23. 169 ;  Fleij,  pi.  s, 
fled,  b.  2.  210;  Flowen,  //.  pi.  flew, 
escaped,  fled,  3.  249,  9.  179,  20.  80; 
Fledden,  pi.  pi,  3.  249.  This  diflicult 
yerb  is  a  result  of  the  mixture  of  A.S. 
Jl/on  (strong  verb)  with  a  weak  verb 
answering  to  \QiA,flyja, 

Fleesah,  flesh,  body,  18.  195. 

Fleeth,  Flegh,  Fletghe,  Flei|.  See 
Fleen. 

Fleiles,  s,pl.  flails,  a.  7.  174. 

Flekked,  adj.  spotted,  b.  11.  321. 

Flen,  Fleo.    See  Fleen. 

Flent,  rode,  16.  a68.    See  Flynt. 

Flessh,  flesh,  a.  11.  212;  natural  de- 
sire, 2.  38,4.59;  Of  flesrii«  according 
to  the  flesh,  8.  144;  Flesche,  the 
flesh,  b.  3.  55 ;  Fleshes,  gen,  flesh's, 
21.  204. 

Flete,  V.  svrim,  float,  23.  45,  b.  20.  44 ; 
Flet,  pr,  s.  floats,  is  carried  along,  b. 
12. 168.    K,^.fliotan,  to  float,  swim. 

Fleyh,  fled.    See  Fleen. 

Flex,  flax,  b.  6. 13;  Flax,  9.  12. 

Flioche,  flitch,  11.277.  See  Fluoohen. 
K,%.flUce. 

Fitting,  s,  quarrelling,  a.  8.  125.  A.S. 
JUioHy  to  chide. 

Flittynge,  pres,  pi.  moTing  away,  re- 
moving himself,  skulking,  13. 16.  See 
Flyttynge. 

Flober,  i  pr,  s.  dirty,  soil,  b.  14.  15. 
Cf.  Beflobered;  and  see  note  to  b. 
14.  IR,  p.  204. 

Flod,  flood,  overflow  of  a  river,  6. 149 ; 
deluge,  a.  10. 163;  stream,  b.  10. 295 ; 
Flodes,  pi,  floods,  9.  349. 

Floreines,  //.  florins,  4. 195  ;  b.  2. 143. 

Floriaahi^,  pr,  s.  makes  to  prosper, 


causes  to  flourish,  preserves,  17.  133 ; 

Florissheth,  b.  14.  294. 
Floter,  V.  flutter,  R.  2.  166. 
Floured,  //.  s.  flowered,  b.  16.  94. 
Floores,//.  flowers,  14.  176k 
Floiiryng-tyme,  time  of  flowering,  19. 

35* 

Flowenk    See  Fleen. 

Fluoohen,  s.  flitch  of  bacon,  a.  10. 189. 
See  Flioche.  (The  final  n  properly 
denotes  the  plural,  but  here  represents 
the  A.S.  stem  Jlucam;  cf.  E.  bracken.) 
Cf.  Shropshire  Jlitchen^  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  ^.Jlilcheni. 

Flna,  fleece,  10.  270. 

Fluaah,  v,  fly  about  quickly,  R.  2.  i(>6. 
See  Matzner. 

Flnx,  running,  floWf  7.  161. 

Flynt,  flint,  rock,  20.  210. 

Flyttynge,  pr,  pi.  moving  away,  re- 
moving himself,  b.  11.  62. 

Fo,  foe,  6.  58 ;  Fon,  //.  foes,  a.  5.  78 ; 
Foon,  b.  5.  96. 

Fobbefl»//.  cheats,  3. 193.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  here;  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  we  find, '  Foppe^  idem 
quod  Folel;  fatuellus,  stolidus,  foUus.' 
Thus  the  lit.  sense  is  fools,  stupid 
fellows,  dupes.  Cf. '  Fnb^  to  put  off,  to 
deceive  ;*  also  ^  FMed,  disappointed. 
North;'  in  HaUiwell. 

Fode,  food,  victuals,  i.  43,  2.  23. 

Fode,  X.  person,  being,  R.  2.  169; 
Fodis,  pi,  lads,  R.  3.  260.  See 
FoodJLa ;  and  numerous  examples  in 
Matzner. 

Fodith,  pr,  s.  feedeth,  R.  3.  5^ ;  Fodid, 
2  pi.  pi.  didst  nourish,  R.  2.  135. 

Fol,  s.  fool,  12.  6  ;  b.  13.  444 ;  Fole^  b. 
15.  3  ;  Foles,  //.  I.  37 ;  Folis,  b.  lo. 
6.  The  expression  fol  sage,  8. 104,  or 
/aol  sage,  8.  83,  means  a  sage  fool,  or 
licensol  jester.  The  note  explains 
/0OI  sages  by  *  foolish  wise  men,'  but 
it  would  appear  that  it  'is/ol,  not  sage, 
which  was  accounted  as  the  sb.  in 
this  phrase ;  see  Base. 

Folde,  fold,  enclosure,  2.  153;  Foldes, 
//.  sheep-folds,  10.  259. 

Folde,  earth,  ground,  b.  1 2.  255 ;  world, 
b.  7.  53.    A.S.  folde. 

Folde,  times,  fold,  b.  11.  249. 

Folde,  V.  shut,  close,  20. 154;  shut,  b. 
17.  176. 

Fole,  foal,  young,  b.  11.  335. 

Folenyles,  22.  247;  Foluyles,  b.  19. 
241.    See  the  note,  p.  269. 

Folewe,  v.  follow,  a.  3.  7;  Folewen, 
V.  try  for,  a.  10. 18^ ;  Folewcf,/r.  x. 
follows,  attends,  16.  307. 
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Folfdlle,  V,  fulfill  do,  a.  a.  54,  a.  7.  38 ; 
Folfuld,  pp,  fulfilled,  completed,  a. 

10.  163. 

Folie,  folly,  ai.  236;  Folye,  11.  183; 
Foly,  b.  13. 148 ;  Folyes.//.  b.  15. 74, 
Foliliohe,  adv,  foolishly,  17.  335. 
Folk,  people,  4.  247. 
Foil,  adj,  rait  complete,  30. 139. 
FoUen, /r. //.  are  roll,  a.  11.  44. 
FoUoaht,  baptism,  18. 76.  AJ&./ullMkt^ 

Julwihty  baptism. 
Follyng,  s.  baptism,  15.  ao7,  308. 
Foltheed,  s,  folly,  R.  3. 7.    ¥rom/okt, 

/oU,  dimin.  of /ol. 
Folwen,  V.  follow,attend  to,  accompany, 

try  for,  8.  395, 14.  213 ;  Folwie,  3. 

105,  13.  [85;  Folwy,  V.  follow,  7. 

1 27  ;  Folwe>,  pr.  s.  3.  34 ;  Folwith, 

/r.  s.  R,  3.  40 ;  Folwejj,  /ir.  pi,  indte, 

11.  51 ;  Folwen,  pr.  pi.  follow,  2a 
287,  22.  59  ;  observe,  22.  33  ;  attend 
to,  9.  213  ;  Folwed,/A  s.  acceded  to, 
b.  II.  244;  Folwyd,  R.  a.  61 ;  Fol- 
wynge,  pres,  part,  following,  coming 
after,  ±.  495 ;  next  after,  b.  16. 162  ; 
attendmg,  12.  173. 

Folwer,  follower,  8. 188 ;  Folwar,  b.  5. 

549- 

Fon,  s.pl.  foes,  a.  5.  78.    Sec  Fo. 

Fond,  Fonde,  fomid.    See  Fynden. 

Fonde,  v.  try,  endeavour,  23.  166; 
Fondeth,  pr.  s.  13. 104, 17. 45 ;  tries, 
tempts,  15. 119;  b.  13.180;  Fondede, 
//.  s.  tried,  proved,  19.  249 ;  Fonded, 
//.  s.  b.  16.  231 ;  Fonded,  i  pt.  s.  en- 
deavoured, b.  15.  327 ;  Fondyd,  i 
//.  s.  R.  pr.  50 ;  Fonde,  imp.  s.  en- 
deavour, 16.  144,  b.  6.  232.  A.S. 
/andian,  to  seek,  try  to  find;  from 
/andf  pt.  t.  Qifindan. 

Fondelynges,  pi.  foundlings,  b.  9. 193. 
See  Fonndlyiiges. 

Fondinge,  s.  temptation,  11. 42 ;  Fon- 
dynge^  b.  ii.  391. 

Fonge,  V.  take,  accept,  8. 101,  a.  6.  48 ; 
grasp,  seize,  10.  91 ;  receive,  17.  7; 
Fonge,  I  pr.  s.  receive,  16.  202 ; 
Fongen,  pr.  pi.  receive,  a.  3.  66.  Cf. 
A.S.  /dn,  pt.  t.  /Mg;  pp.  fongen,  to 
receive.    See  Fange. 

Fonk,  spaik,  7.  335.    jy^Ji.  funki. 

Font,  I  /.  s.  pt.  found,  a.  pr.  55. 

Foo,  foe,  enemy,  13. 14 ;  Foos,//.  7.  72. 

Foodis,  //.  lads,  R.  3. 1 26.    See  Fode. 

Fool,  fool,  b.  II.  68  ;  Fooles,//.  a.  10. 
58,  64;  (ironically),  23.  61,  62 ;  Fool 
sage,  licensed  jester,  8. 83.    See  Fol. 

Foormere,  s.  creator,  a.  10.  28. 

For,  prep,  for  fear  of,  to  prevent,  against, 
3.  240^  9.  8,  b.  I.  24,  b.  3.  190,  b.  6. 


9 ;  b.  16.  25 ;  to  keep  off,  a.  7. 15 ;  in 
spite  of,  3.  21 1,  216 ;  7. 35 ;  by,  for  the 
sake  of,  2.  54 ;  as,  20.  238 ;  As  for  « 
as  was  proper  for,  as  bemg,  b.  13. 33. 
See  Fore. 

For,  r0»/.  because,  i.  116,  4.  412,  11. 
234.  >5- 133 ;  "I  order  that.  14. 165,  a. 
6.  14,  R.  pr.  14. 

Forbade,  v.  forbid,  R.  3.  241 ;  Forbed^ 
I  /r.  J.  R.  a.  277 ;  Forbede,  pr.  s.  sub;. 
4.  148,  156  ;  Forbeode,/r.  j.  sub;,  a. 
3. 107 ;  For-badde,  pt.  s.  has  forbidden, 
b.  10.  204;  For-boden,  pp.  4,  189; 
For-bodene,/^.//.  a.  3. 147 ;  For-bode, 
pp,  b.  3.  151.  In  the  last  two  in- 
stances firiode  lawts  (or  forbodene 
lawes)  IS  incorrectly  used  to  mean 
'laws  that  forbid  it.' 

For-bere,  v.  forbear  to  wear,  go  with- 
out, 2.  99;  spare,  afford,  b.  11.  204; 
For-bar,//.  J.  spared,  forbore  (to  kill), 

4-  430. 
Forbete,  v.  beat  thoroughly,  21.  33; 

beat  down,  b.  18.  35;  Forbetcn,  pp, 

enfeebled,  b.  20.  197. 
Forbiteth,/r.  s.  eats  away,  b.  16.  35; 

For-bit,  19.  39. 
For-bode,  s.  forbidding;  Codes forbode 

smay  it  be  the  forbidding  of  God,  Le. 

God  forbid,  4.  138 ;  Goddes  forbode 

elles^it  is  God*s  prohibition  that  it 

should   be   otherwise,    b.   15.   570; 

Lordes  forbode » it  is  the  Lord's  for- 
bidding, i.  e.  the  Lord  forbid,  10. 327. 

Cf.  b.  4.  194,  b.  7.  176.  Palsgrave  (p. 

548)  has :  <I  fende  to  Goddes  forbode 

it  ^ulde  be  so,  a  Dieu  ne  playse 

quaynsi  il  aduiengm.^    A.S.  Jbrbod^ 

prohibition. 
For-brenne,  v.  utterly  bum,  bum  up,  4. 

1 25 ;  Forbrende,//.  s.  utterly  burnt,  4. 

107. 
Forbuane  {]i>etter  Forbusen),  pattern, 

example,   18.  277;  Forbusene,  dai. 

parable,  11.  32  ;  Forbysene,  example;, 

b.  1 5.  565.    A.S.  forehysn. 
Foroerea,   fi.    caskets,    b.    10.    211. 

*  Forchur,  Forcier^  Forsier,  cassette, 

^crin,  oof&e-fort ;  en  has  Latin,  for- 

sarius ;  *  Roquefort. 
Forokia,  s.  pi.  gallows,  R.  i.  108. 
Forde,  ford,  8.  214,  R.  2.  171. 
For-don,  v.  destroy,  21.  41,  b.  5.  ao,  a. 

5.  20;  For-do,  V.  6.  123,  21.  28,  i6a ; 

For-doJ»,  pr.  s.  undoes,  destroys,  ao. 

253,  261 ;  b.  18.  152  ;  unmakes,  b.  1 7. 

37iipr.pl.  destroy,  spoil,  clip,  R.  3. 

141 ;  For-dude,  pt.  s.  destroyed,  21. 

393  ;  Fordid,  pt.  s.  h.  16.  166 ;  Foido, 
pp.  16.  331,  b.  13.  26a    A^fon0m, 
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Tore  bledde,  bled  for,  b.  19. 103.   See 

IPOP. 

Forebisene,  s,  example,  similitude, 
parable,  a.  9.  24.    See  Forboane. 

Foreionresy  //.  messengers,  foragers,  b. 
ao.  80.  * Fourrier^  an  harbinger;' 
Cotgrave.    See  Foreyours. 

Forel,  chest,  box,  16.  103 ;  Forellis,//. 
caskets,  boxes,  a.  1 1 .  156.  See  note,  p. 
154;  and  Prompt.  Parv.p.  171,  note  2. 

Fore-sleuys,  s.  pi,  fore-sleeves,  fronts 
of  the  sleeves,  a.  5.  64. 

Foreward,  s.  agreement,  promise,  a.  4. 
I3»  a.  7.  38.  See  Forward.  A.S. 
foreweard. 

Foreward,  adv.  first,  to  begin  with, 
foremost,  a.  10.  137. 

Foreynes,  //.  adj,  as  sb,  strangers,  10. 
199. 

Foreyours,  pi.  foragers,  23.  81. 

For-fadres,  pi,  fore£thers,  ancestois,  8. 
134,  II.  234. 

Forfaiteth,  pr.  s,  offends,  b.  20.  25. 
See  Forfetejy. 

For-fare,  v,  perish,  9,  234;  For&ren, 
pr.pl.  are  ruined,  fare  ill,  b.  15.  131. 
K,S,  forfaran. 

Forfet,  s,  forfeit,  a.  4.  114. 

Forfete)>,/r.  s,  fails,  23.  25. 

Forfetnre,  forfeiture,  5.  ij8. 

Forfiretejy,  pr,  s,  eats  away,  19. 33 ;  For- 
fret,  pr.  s.  nips,  b.  16.  29. 

For-glotten,  ir,  pi,  waste  in  gluttony, 
devour,  swallow,  12.  66. 

Forgoere,  guide,  fore-goer,  avaunt- 
courier,  harbinger,  3. 198 ;  Forgoers, 
//.  3. 61 ;  Foigoeres,  b.  2. 60.  A  fore- 
ver or  harbineer  was  a  man  sent  on 
m  front  of  a  lord  in  his  progress,  to 
provide  lodgings  and  provisions  for 
him  and  his  followers. 

Forlang,  furrow,  8.  32.    See  Furlong. 

For-leyen,  pp.  lain  with  wrongfully,  5. 

Formallch,   adv,   in   proper   manner, 

correctly,  b.  15.  367 ;  Formeliche,  18. 

109. 
Formen,  v,  make,  form,  b.  ii.  380; 

Formed,  pt.  s.  persuaded,  R.  i.  107 ; 

Formed,  pt,  pi,  informed,  R.  4.  58. 

(In  R.  it  is  short  for  informed.) 
Formest,  adv.  at  the  first,  first,  first  of 

all,  a-  73.  7.  15,  18.  59- 
Formour,  creator,  maker,  2.  14,  11. 

152;  Former,  20.  133. 
Fomioatorea,  pi.  fornicators,  b.  2. 180. 

(A  Latin  form.) 
For-pyned,  pp.  pinched  with  hunger, 

famished,  wretched,  b.  6.  157.    Cf. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  205. 


Forred,  furred,  b.  20.  175 ;  a.  1,  256 ; 

//.  9.  292. 
For-aake,  v,  deny,  16. 140 ;  i  pr.  s,8. 
37 ;  For-sake]>,  pr.  s,  deniea,  rejects* 
18.  81 ;  Forsaketh,  %pr,pl.  refuse,  b. 
15.  82 ;  Forsoke,  pt,  s,  21.  202,  23. 
231 ;  For-soken,  pt.  pi.  forsook,  gave 

up,  23. 38 ;  For-sake,//.  forsaken,  14. 
226. 
Vone,  matter,  consequence ;  No  forse» 

it  matters  not,  15. 10, 
Forahapte, //.  s.  unmade,  b.  17.  288. 
For-ahupte,  pt,  s.  mis-created,  20.  270* 
For-Bleuthed,  pp,  wasted  by  careless- 
ness, spoilt,  8.  52. 
Forat,  frost,  13.  192;  Forstes,  pL  I3» 

188. 
For-8talIe]>,  pr.  s.  forestalls,  5.  59.. 

See  note,  p.  55. 
For-awore,  pp.  forsworn,  perjured,  23. 

373 ;  Forsworen,  b.  19.  367, 
Forte,  for  to,  in  order  to,  to,  a.  i.  173. 

a.  2.  4;  Forto,  b.  10.  145. 
Forte,  coHj.  until,  a.  11. 119 ;  Forte  >at, 

until,  a.  7.  2. 
For-tep,  pi.  fore-teeth,  front-teeth,  2i» 

386. 
For]>,  adv,  forth,  22.  153;  throughout, 

4.  107,  21.  335;  henceforth,  b.  lo,. 

438;  finally,  b.  13.  209;  further,  R. 

pr.  55- 
Forth,  s.  (I)  ford,  b.  5. 576 ;  (2)  course, 

free  course,  4. 195. 
Forpere,  adv.  further,  hence,  9.  76,  ii. 

II ;  a.  6.  121  {understand  go) ;  For- 

thcr,  b.  8.  II. 
For-J>i,  conj.  therefore,  i.  118,  13. 119, 

19.  269,  20.  224;  wherefore,  6.  82. 

A,S./(fr  >>. 
For-]7ynke]),  %Mpers,pr.  s.  (it)  repents, 

II.  252,  21.  92. 
For-walked,  pp.  tired  out  with  walk- 
ing, b.  13.  204. 
Forwandred,  pp,  tired  out  with  wander- 
ing, b.  pr.  7. 
Forward,  s.  agreement,  bargain,  b.  6. 

36,  b.  II.  63.    See  Foreward,  which 

is  a  better  spelling. 
Forwe,  furrow,  7.  268 ;  the  width  of  a 

furrow,  b.   13.   372 ;   Forwes,  //.  9. 

65,  b.  6.  106. 
Forweny,  v.  spoil  by  indulgence  (lit. 

for-wean),  b.  5.  35 ;  Forwene,  v.  6. 

138 ;  Forweyned,  pp.  pampered,  R.  i. 

27.    See  note,  p.  66. 
For-why,  con},  wherefore,  b.  13.  281. 
Forwit,  s,  forewit,  forethought,  fore- 
knowledge, b.  5.  166. 
For^elde,  pr.  s.  subj.  repay,  requite,  ^ 

399,  b.  6.  279,  b.  13. 188. 
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7or-3ete,  v.  forget,  25. 155 ;  For-stiten, 
V,  ao.  ao8 ;  For-jat,  i  //.  x.  13.  i^.  b. 
II.  59 ;  Foneten,  f^.  b.  17. 331 ;  For- 
}ute,>>^.  forgotten,  8.  47,  aa  313. 

Vor-jiua,  V.  forgive,  a.  3.  8 ;  For^enen, 
V.  ao,  ao8 ;  For-jaf,//.  j.  gave  freely, 
gimnted,  at.  79;  Foneuen,  f>p.  for- 
given, b.  17. 331 ;  Foi^ine,  b.  17.  287. 

Tor-jyneneMe,  forgiveness,  ao.  309, 
aa.  184. 

Tostren,  /r.  //.  (with  prep,  /or/k), 
support,  produce,  ao.  173, 175 ;  b.  17. 
ao7 ;  Fostrith,  /r.  s.  cherishes,  R.  3. 
5  a ;  Fostrid,  a  pi.  pi.  as  sing,  didst 
cherish,  R.  a.  135. 

7«t;  foot,  ao.  54 ;  A  fot,  a-foot,  8.  386 ; 
Fot  londe^a  foot  of  land,  7.  368; 
Fote,  foot,  a.  119;  support,  basis,  b. 
16.  345. 

7on],  s.  fowl,  bird,  la.  103;  Foulea, 
birds,  7.  406;  Fouweles,  18.  11.  See 
FoweL 

Poule,  adj.  foul,  sinful,  wicked,  a.  5. 
330;  miserable,  low,  3  a.  33;  ill- 
gotten,  4.  3p. 

7oal«,  adv.  snameftdly,  foully,  3. 43, 4. 
33a ;  wickedly,  b.  10.  47a ;  rudely,  ai. 
353.  b.  3.  185  ;  ill,  R.  a.  150. 

Vouler,  adj.  comp.  dirtier,  b.  13. 330. 

7oiileBt,  idv.  in  the  most  foul  manner, 
b.  13.  338. 

Pouleb,  pr.  s.  destroys,  spoils,  10.  268 ; 
reviles,  b.  3.  153,  a.  3.  140;  Fouleji, 
pr.  pi.  foul,  make  foul,  dehle,  33.  315 ; 
Fouleden,/A  //.  subj.  should  defile,  a. 

7-  137- 
Foully,  adv.  shamefblly,  3t.  96. 
Toulyd,/Ax.  went  a-fowling,  R.  3. 157. 

SeePouL 
Foundede, //.  s.  founded,  set  on  foot, 

a.  I.  63 ;  Founded,.!  pt.  s.  founded,  b. 

io.  315. 
Fonndement,  foundation,  4.  347,  17. 

43,  33.  337. 
Foundlyncea,  s,  pi.  foundlings,   il. 

398. 
Fonndours,  s.pl.  founders,  a.  1 1. 313. 
Fount,  font,  13.  5a. 
Fourlonge,  furlong,  b.  5.  5,  4a4.    See 

Forlaag. 
Fotunnen,  v.  form,  prepare,  a.  8.  39. 

Fourmed,/^.  s.  formed,  created,  b.  t. 

Fonrmoor,  former,  creator,  b.  9.  37. 

See  Formoiir. 
Fowohe-saoe,  3  pr,  s.  subj,  vouchsafe, 

deign,  19.  18. 
Fowel,  fowl,  bird,  15.  171 ;  Fowle,  R. 

3.  36.  See  FouL 
Foyne,  s.  marten,  R.  3.  150.    '  Pouine^ 


Fmnnne,  the  Fome,  wood-martin,  or 

beech-maitin ;'  Cotgrave. 
Frainede,  i  pi.  s.  asked,  enquired,  11. 

3 ;  Frained,  b.  1. 58 ;  Fraynede,  3.  54, 

19.  393, 31. 16 ;  Fnyned,  b.  5.  533,  b. 

8. 3 ;  Fraynide^  »•  9-  3  J  Fraynede,^.  s. 

a.  6. 6 ;  Frayned,  8. 1 70.  K^frigman, 
Fraiti,  from,  8.  106,  16.  337. 
Frankelayne,  franklin,  freeholder,  it. 

340;  Frankelayns,//.  33. 39;  Franke^ 

lens,  6.  64. 
Fratemite,  s.  brotherhood,  society,  esp. 

religious  brotherhood.  la  343,  13.  9, 

n-  3<57- 
Frannohise,  freedom,  3i.  108. 
Fraondhiaed,  pp.  enifranchised,  made 

frreemen,  ^  114. 
Frayel,  basket ;  Freyel,  b.  13.  94.   See 

note,  p.  194. 
Frayned.    See  Frainede. 
Fre,  adj.  fi«e,  3.  73 ;  freebom,  aa.  33 ; 

generous,  bountifol,  charitable,  b.  10. 

74 1   Fi«e,  charitable,  la.  57.    See 

Freo.    See  note  to  3.  81,  p.  34. 
Fteek,  s.  man,  16.  80,  19.  186. 
Freol,  adj.  fimil,  fickle,  4.  158. 
Freeae,  pr.  s.  subj,  fre^es,  13. 19a.  See 

Freaejy. 
Freik,  man,  a.  7.  307 ;  Freike,  fellow, 

a.  4.  13.    See  Freek,  Frek. 
Freitonr,  refectory,  6.  174;  Freitoure, 

b.  la  333.  O.F.f)g/9'^i^r (Roquefort); 
Low.  Lat  refectorium.  The  loss  of 
re-  was  probably  due  to  coofusioQ 
yriihfrater.    See  note,  p.  70. 

Frek,  man,  creature,  fellow,  10.  153, 

13.  159,  16.  3 ;  Freke,  b.  4.  13, 156 ; 

Frekus,  //.  fellows,  7.  153.     A.S. 

frecaj  ohe  who  is  bold,  a  hero.    See 

Freek,  Freik. 
Frele,  adj.  frail,  fickle,  liable  to  err,  11. 

48,  b.  3.  131.    See  FreeL 
Frelete,  frailty,  4.  59,  ao.  313. 
Fremde,  //.  strangers,  not  of  kin,  13. 

t55»  Frfemmed,  s.  a  stranger,  1x  15. 

137.    K.^.frtm€di,  fremde y  strange. 
Frendloker,  adv.  m  a  more  friendly 

mannto',  a.  11.  171. 
Frenesae,  liberality,  grace,  b.  16.  88. 
Frenesyea,  pi.  frenzies,  fits  of  madness, 

33.  85,  b.  30.  84. 

Frentik,   adj.  mad,   13.  6,  19.  179; 

silly,  a.  II.  6. 
l^reo,  adj.  free,  ao.  lao,  31. 108. 
Freonde,  fiiend,  33. 145. 
Frere,  friar,  4.  38, 11. 18 ;  Frere,fnt.  of 

a  friar,  10. 308 ;  Freres,^^»>.  friar  s,  b.  5. 

81 ;  Freres,//.  11. 8,  b.  3.  iSs;  Frerua, 

1.  56;  Freris,  b.  pr.  58.    O.Y.Jrere. 
Freae);,  pr.  s.  fineezes,  a.  8. 115;  Fre- 
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singe,  pr,  pt,  freezing,  R.  3.  137; 

Yxefs/^ipr,  s,  subj,  13.  193. 
X*ret6,  V.  eat,  devour,  3.  100,  b.  a.  95 ; 

\pr,s,  I  fret,  vex,  b.  13.  330;  Fret, 

pt,  s.  ate,  31.  aoa  ;  Frette,/^.  s.  b.  18. 

194  ;  Freted,  pu  s,  R.  3.  137.    A.S. 
fretan^  pt.  X./rat. 
Tretted^pp.  adorned,  b.  3. 11;  Frettet, 

a.  3.  II;  provided,  a.  6.  71.  A.S. 
JratTvian,  to  adorn ;  Jratu^  an  orna- 
ment. 

Pretynge,  pres,  pt.  as  adj,  destmctiVe, 

3T.  158.    SeeFrete. 
Preyel,  basket  b.  13. 94.    See  IPrayel. 
JPriat,  adj,  super  I,  first,  R.  1. 107,  R.  a. 

99,  R.  3.  56 ;  adv,  first,  at  first,  R.  i. 

73,  R-  4.  33. 
Fritth,   forest,  wood,  plantation,  15. 

*59;  b.  17,  113 ;  Frithe,  R.  3.  171 ; 

Fritthe,  b.   11.   356.      W.  fridd  is 

prob.  borrowed  from  Middle  English 

Jriih,  which  was  probably  orig.  the 

same  word  as  A.S.  >WB,  peace  (hence, 

a  protected  or  enclosed  space).     See 

Matzner.    See  Fxyth. 
Tri)>ed,  pp.  enclosed,  8.  338;  b.  5.  590. 

See  above. 
Fro,  prep,  from,  I.  54;   off,  i.  114; 

Froo,  from,  4.  146. 
Trootprep.  from,  4. 146.    See  Pro. 
Frounoea, //.  wrinkles,  folds,  b.  13. 

3 1 8.    O.F.  fronce,  fi^m  francer,  verb. 
Frut,  fruit,  31.  18,  3a;  children,  ii. 

37^ ;  Fmte,  R.  pr.  58 ;  Fruit,  a.  la 

180;  Frutes,//.  9.  349. 
Frythy  wood,  plantation,  b.  I3.  319,  R. 

3. 180.    See  Fritth. 
Fair,  s.  fire,  a.  3.  88 ;  Fuire,  b.  I3.  383. 

See  Fur. 
Fnl,  adj.  full,  very,  a.  3.  157. 
Ful,  adv.  very,  1. 13,  b.  pr.  30. 
Fnl,  Fullen,  fell.    See  Fallen. 
FulftOle]),  pr.  s.  fulfils,  17.  37 ;  Fulfild, 

pp.  33.  80. 
Fulle,  full;  To  the   fnlle«to   their 

satisfaction,  b.  14.  178. 
Fnlle,  s.  fill,  b.  6.  366. 
Fulle,  V.  fill,  a.  5. 184 ;  Fulle,  pr,  pi. 

subj.  4.  88. 
Fnlled,/^.  fulled,  cleansed,  b.  15. 445 ; 

pt.  s.  baptised,   b.  15.  440.     A.S. 

fullian.    See  note,  p.  339. 
FuUyiig,  X.  baptism,  33.  39 ;  Fullynge, 

b.  15.  443.    See  Foiled. 
FoUyng-stokkes,  //.  fuUing-frames,  b. 

15-  445. 
Fnr,  fire,  4.  96,  103,  135;  Fnre,  to. 

183.    A.S.j5;r. 
Furre,  adv.  comp.  further,  ft.  9.  11,  a. 

10.  96. 


Furst,  s.  thirst,  a.  5.  318. 
Fnrst,  adv.  first,  3.  60,  7.  309. 
Fnrste,  adj.  first,  11.  144;  Furste,  //. 

chief,  first  (men),  10.  350. 
Furatep ;  Me  farste>  =  I  am  thirsty,  3 1 . 

411.    SeeFur8t,f^. 
Ftirth6,  ord.  adj.  fourth,  10.  56. 
Fust,  fist,  7.  6^  30.  113. 
Fuat-wyae,  adv.\  A  fust-wyse«in  the 

form  of  a  fist,  30.  150. 
Ftiyr,  fire,  4.  01,  7.  335,  lo.  56;  Fuy- 

res,  gtn.  of  fire,  33.  305.    See  Fuir, 

Fnr. 
Fybioohes,  //.  contrivances  (?),  b.  10. 

311.    See  Febioohla ;  and  note. 
Fyble,  fsdj.  feeble,  weak,  17.  68. 
Fyfbe,  adj.  fifth,  ijl.  398,  b.   ii.  46. 

Still  i^TQia.jifl  in  Shropshire. 
FJrgys,//.  figs,  3.  39. 
Fykel,  adj.  fickle,  false,  3.  35,  7.  73  ; 

deceitful,  13.  33.    See  Fikel. 
Fyn,  A^'.  fine,  good,  3o.  83;  clever, 

subtle,  13.  159. 
Fjrxi,  s.  fin,  b.  30.  44 ;  Fynnes,  //.  33. 

45- 

Fyn,  i.  fine,  fee,  a.  3.  38,  51. 

Fynden,  v.  find,  b.  7.  30;  provide* 
provide  for,  b.  9.  67,  b.  15.  564,  a.  3. 
53.  a.  7.  64;  support,  a.  10.  70; 
Fynde^  v.  8.  33,  a.  8.  96 ;  procure,  a. 
8.  33  "t  ptovide  for,  4.  379  ;  To  fynde 
with  hyni  selue-*to  find  (food)  for 
himself  with,  11.  181 ;  Fynde,  ipr.s. 
provide,  find  (in),  b.  13.  340 ;  Fynde)i, 
pr.  s.  supports,  maintains,  33.  447; 
Fynt,  pr,  s.  {for  Fyndeth),  finds,  5. 
1 38,  30. 31 3  ;  Fynt  men  «  people  find, 
b-  *5-  *73»  Fynt,  provides  for,  17. 
316,  b.  19.  443 ;  supplies,  6.  88 ; 
feeds,  b.  15.  174;  Fynden,  2  pr.  pi. 
find,  see,  4.  59 ;  Fond,  i  //.  s.  I  found, 
I  a.  375;  found,  met,  i.  56;  Fonde, 
I  pt,  5.  I.  19,  b.  II.  63 ;  Fond,  pt.  s. 
found,  discovered,  3.  60;  chose,  14. 
109 ;  provided  for,  33.  305 ;  Fonde, 
pt.  s.  found,  b.  13.  94;  chose,  b.  11. 
186;  Fonde,  i  //.  s.  subj.  if  I  found, 
b.  13.  353  ;  Founde,  if  I  found,  were 
I  to  discover,  16.  319;  Founden,  iW. 
//.  provided  for,  found  the  money  for, 
6.  36;  invented  (for  themselves),  a. 

!)r.  36 ;  Fonde,  pr.  pi.  subj.  if  they 
bund,  b.  15.  306 ;  Fonde,  3  //.  pt. 
found,  experienced,  R.  3.  61. 
Fyndynge,  s.  support,  living;   main- 
tenance, 7.  393 ;  provision,  33.  383. 
Fyne,  adj,  subtle,  b.  10.  347.    See  Fyn. 
Fynkelaede,  fennel-seed,  7.  360.    Lat. 
jctniculum. 
'  Fynya,  s,pl.  fines,  R.  4.  4. 
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Vyr,  s.  fire,  b.  lo.  411 ;  Fyre,  b.  14.  43. 
See  Fur,  Fair. 

Fysoh,  fish,  9.  334, 

Fyaahed,  /^.  s.  fished,  18. 19. 

Fysyk,  medicine,  9.  a68,  394;  a  phy- 
sician (lit  Physic),  9.  a^a. 

Fytyke,  /r.  s.  subj.  administer  physic 
to.  33.  333. 

Fythelan,  v.  play  the  fiddle,  k  13. 331. 
See  Fi)>elen. 

Fyue,  num,  five,  10.  343. 

F7)te,  s.  fight,  contest,  b.  15.  159. 

Oabbe,  v.  lie,  4. 336,  b.  3. 179;  Gabben, 
pr,  pi,  18. 16.  IceL  ffMbba,  to  delude^ 
mock. 

Gabbynge,  s.  lying,  33. 456;  deceit^  18. 
139,  b.  19.451. 

Qable,  gable-end  of  a  church,  b.  3.  40* 

Gadelyng,  vagabond,  33.  157 ;  Gade- 
lynges,//.  11.  397;  associates,  fellows, 
men,  b.  4.  51.  A.S.  gadiling^  a  com- 
panion.   See  G^delynge. 

(Hdoreb,  fr,  s.  collects  (money),  33. 
368 ;  Gaaeren,/r.  pi.  heap  up  (wealth), 
b.  13.  53 ;  Gaderede,  //.  s.  gathered^ 

33.  "3. 
Oaf.    See  O7110. 
Oaglide,  //.  //.  oadkled,  R.  3.  lOi. 
Ghailer,  gaoler,  4.  175. 
Oalle,  s.  gall,  bile^  anger,  b.  5.  ii9>  a. 

5.  99  ;  malice,  b.  16.  155. 
Oaloohea,  pi  shoes,  3 1 .  1 3.    See  note. 
Oalon,  gallon,  7.  330;  Galoun,  b.  5. 

334 ;  ualoon  ale* gallon  of  ale,  b.  5. 

343. 
(Mpen,  V,  yawn,  b.  13.  88;    Galpe, 

16.  97.     See  Chaucer,  Sq.  Tale,  350, 

Oamen,  play,  b.  pr.  153;  Gamns,  //. 

games,  a.  1 1.  37.  A.S.  garmn^  a  game. 
Oan,  pi,  X.  did  {used  as  a  mere  auxiliary 

veri),  30.  61 ;   I  pi.  s.  b.  10.  143  ; 

Gan,   I  //.  pi.  did,   11.  114.     See 

Qinnejy. 
Qangen,  v*  go,  depart,  19. 1 78 ;  Gange, 

b.  3,  167 :  Gangen,  pr.  pi.  go,  walk, 

17.14;    Gange,   b.    14.    101.    A.S. 

gangan,  gdn. 
Qarlannde,  garlsnd,  crown,  ai.  48. 
Qarlek«mopgere,    garlick- dealer,   7. 

373- 
G-arlessohire,  pr.  n.  Garliok-shire,  i.e. 

Garlickhithe,  a.  5.  167. 
Oarlik,  garlick,  7.  359. 
Gamement,  garment,  dress,  10. 119,  b. 

13.  400;  Gamemens,  //.  clothes,  31. 

179. 
Oart,  I  //.  s.  cansed,  is.  133 ;  Garte,  i 

//.  /.  b.  10.  175 ;  Gart,  pt.  s.  caused, 


made^  6. 147.  b.  sa  130;  //.  s.  b.  r. 

131.     IceL  gifra,  Swed.  gara,  Dan. 

g/ore,  to  cause.    See  Gerte. 
Gaate,  v.  frighten,  chase,  drive,  a.  7. 139. 

Cf.  £.  a-ghast. 
Gat,  pi.  s.  begat,  b.  1.  33. 
Gate,  s.  way,  road,  14.  91,  33.  341,  b. 

I.  303;  comae,  going,  walking,  31. 

353 ;  Gat,  way,  road,  30.  44 ;  Heije 

gates' high  rosd,  b.  4.  43;   Graith 

gate»direct  road  or  way,  b.  i.  303; 

Gates»  ^M.  way;  )oure  gates » your 

way,  in  the  same  direction  as  you 

take,  a.  13.88. 
Gate-ward,  porter,  gate-keeper,  8.  343, 

b.  5.  604. 
Gayenesae,   pleasure,  merriment,    I3. 

66 ;  Gaynesse,  b.  10.  81. 
Gayea,  s.  pi,  gay  dothes,  ornaments, 

R.  3.  94.    Sm  note. 
GaaafllftHTiin,  the  treasury,  b.  13. 197. 

Gk.  7o(a^«Aa4aar. 
Geauntea, //.  giants,  33.  315. 
Gadelynge,  vagabond,  b.  9.  103 ;  Ge- 

delynges,  //.  b.  9.  193.    See  Gad^ 

lyng. 
Gederide,//.  s.  gathered,  19. 11  a. 
Gaaten,  pi.pl.  bqgat,  a.  10.  155. 
Gem.ens7e,  s.  geomancy,  a.  11.  153. 

See  note,  p.  155. 
Gematrle,  s.  geometry,  a.  11.  153. 
Gtondrynse,  x.  begetting,  14.  144. 
Genere,    the    nature    (abl.    of   Lat. 

genus),  b.  14.  181. 
Gent,  adj.  noble,  nobly-born,  a.  3.  loi. 

O.F.  gffti,  from   Lat.  geniius,  Le. 

well-bom. 
Gentel-men,  free  men,  33.  34,  40. 
Gentil,  adj.  noble,  6.  78,  33,  365 ;  of 

noble  family,  b.   11.   340;    Gentel. 

noble,  fipee,  gentle,  3.  183,  13.  no; 

patient,  b.  10.  33.    See  lenteL 
Gtontrioa,    noble   birth,    b.    18.    33 ; 

humanity,    b.    14.    181  ;    Gentrise, 

noble  nature,  31.31.    O.F.  pmitrise, 

later  form  oigmtilise,  sb. ;  from  gen- 

/i/,  adj. 
Goomeeye,  geomancy,  b.  10.  3o8.    See 

Gemenaye. 
Gterdel,  s.  girdle,  b.  15.  laa 
Gtorelande,  garland,  b.  18.  48. 
Gerlea,  //.  diildren,  3.  39 ;  Gerlis,  b. 

I.   33.    The  tenn  is  applicable  to 

either  sex ;  note,  p.  31.    See  Gurles. 
Gtomer,  s.  gamer,  bam.  a.  8.   116; 

Gemere,  b.  7.  139. 
Gerte,  pi.  s.  caused,  9.  335  ;  made,  33. 

131  ;  Gert,  33.  57 ;  Gcrt,  pp.  b.  5. 

130.    See  G«rt. 
Gerthea,  pi,   girths;   Witty  wordes 
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^rthes«the  girths  of  wise  speech,  b. 

4.  ao;  Gur]>hes,  a.  4.  19. 
Oery,  adj.  changeful,  R.  5.  130.    See 

Chaucer;    and   Dyoe*s   Skelton,   U. 

306.    Cf.  Lat.  gyrus. 
Oesen,  adj.  scarce,  rare,  b.   13.  971. 

A.S.g<ksn€;  see  note. 
Oeate,  guest,  companion,  b.  15.  a  80. 
Geste,  story,  account,  8.  107 ;  Gestes, 

//.  stories,  romances,  history,  la.  a 3, 

16.  ao5 ;  leestes,  a.   11,   33.    O.F. 
gesU,  Lat.  nent.  pi.  ^ef/a. 

Geten,  v.  gain,  receive,  ai.  la;  re- 
cover, 8.  269;  Gete,  v.  get,  obtain, 
find,  8.  391,  I  a.  85 ;  Get,  /r.  s,  gets, 
a.  7.  338;  Gete,  fr.forfut.  pi.  ye 
will  obtain,  ye  will  gain,  b.  9.  176 ; 
Gete,  a  //.  s.  didst  gain,  didst  get,  ai. 
315,  380 ;  Gat,  pi.  s,  begat,  b.  i.  33 ; 
I  pt.  s.  got,  b,  4.  79 ;  Geten,  //.  //. 
begat,  33.  157;  Gete,  pp, got,  gained, 

17.  378 ;  begotten,  11.  397,  33.  I3i ; 
Igeten,  pp,  a.  10,  304. 

Qe^ypr.  s.  goeth,  goes.  a.  5.  157. 
Geoep,  pr.  pi.  give ;  Geue>  nojt  of « 

care  not  for,  5.  37. 
Oie,  V,  guide,  rule,  R.  3.  383. 
Oile,  deceit,  fraud,  33.  456. 
Qille,  s.  gill,  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  a.  5. 

191.    SeeOyUe,  liUe. 
Oiloor,  s.  deceiver,  a.  3.  89. 
GinitQ,  adj.  treadierous,  guileful,  b. 

10.  308.    From  gin,  sb.  a  snare ;  see 

Gyn. 
Ginnejy,  pr,  s.  begins,  a.  5.  146 ;  Gyn- 

neth,  pr,  pi.    b^^,    b.   la    109 ; 

Gynne,/r.  s.  subj.  begin,  15.  34,  b. 

17.  233  ;  Gon,  I  pt  s.  began,  a.  11. 

131 ;  did,  a.  pr.  11  \  pt.  s,  did,  a.  i. 

147  ;  Gonne,  3  pt.  s.  begannest,  didst 

begin,    b.  5.  488 ;    Gonne,  //.  pi, 

did,  I.  145 ;  began,  7.  398 ;  Gunne, 

pt.  pi.  hcsjui,  did,  a.  7.  140.    A.S. 

ginnan.    See  Qan. 
Oionre,  sb.  guide,  leader,  R.  pr.  39. 

See  Gyen. 
G-irt,  I  pt.  s.  cast,  threw,  b.  5.  379. 

Properly  pt  t.  of  girden,  gurden,  to 

strike.    See  Ourd. 
Oistes,  pi.  guests,  16.  199. 
Giteme,  guitar,  gittem,  16.  308. 
Gladen,  v.  gladden,  cheer,  delight,  10. 

300;  Glade,  z^.  b.  6.  121 ;  Gkdie,  v. 

31. 179 ;  Glade,  v.  rejoice,  be  cheered, 

R.  pr.  40 ;  Glade,  3  pr.  pi.  please,  a. 

10.  195 ;  Glade>,  pr.  pi.  cheer,   ao. 

183;   Gladieth, /r. //.  b.  17.  317; 

Glade, /r.  s.  subj.  make  glad,  a.  6. 35. 
QU«e,  V,  glaze,  find  the  cost  of  glazing, 


furnish  with  glass,  4.  5a,  65 ;  Glasen, 

V.  b.  3. 61. 
GlaMiie,made  of  glass,  33.  173. 
Gle,  s.  glee,  singing,  a.  pr.  34 ;  Glees, 

pi.  joys,  R.  3.  378. 
Qlede,  live  coal,  glowing  coal,  spark, 

30.  180,  197;   Gledes,  pi.  30.  183. 

A^gUd;  homgUwan. 
G-leo-xnaxi,  glee-man,  minstrel,  I3. 104 ; 

Gleo-mon,  a.  11.  no;  Gleomonnes, 

gm.  minstrel's,  a.  5.  197. 
Globbares,//.  gluttons,  b.  9.  60. 
Qlose,  gloss,   commentary,  comment, 

explanation,  11.  343,  30.  15,  b.  5. 

382.  O.F.  glbse,L.^lossa,  Gk.  yXSaaffa. 
Qlose}),  pr.  s.  explams,  comments,  14* 

i3o;  expresses,  gives  meaning  to,  b. 

II.  399 ;  flatters,  deceives,  33.  368 ; 

Glosyn^e,  prts.  tart,  explaining,  i. 

58 ;   Glosinge,  aeceiving,  R.  4.  38 ; 

Glosed, //. /^.  commented  on,  made 

glosses  on,  b.  pr.  60;   Glosed,  pp. 

glossed,  conunented  on,  7.  303 ;  Glo- 

^cAe^Pp.pl.  explained,  sa  13. 
Glosers, // deceivers,  33.  331. 
Glosync,  adj.  flattering,  5.  137. 
Glosynge,  s.  interpreting  falsely,  glos- 
sing over,  b.  13.  74 ;  flattery,  7.  359 ; 

Glosynges,  //.  deceits,  33.  135.    See 

Glose. 
Gloton,  glutton,  7.  350,  9,  335 ;  Glo- 

toun,  b.  6.  303 ;  Glotown,  b.  5.  310 ; 

Glotones,//.  i.  74.  b.  pr.  76. 
Glotonye,  gluttony,  b.  10.  81,  a.  3. 67 ; 

Glotonie,  b.  14,  229. 
Qnedy,  adj.  miserly,  niggardly,  sparing^ 

16.  86.    See  gncde  in  Havelok,  97. 

A.S.  gn^c^,  gi^t  sparing,  stingy. 
Go,  V,  walk,  R.  3.  115 ;  depart,  R.  3. 

333;  Go  at  large  «  walk  about  freely, 

33.  193  ;  Goo,  V.  proceed,  a.  a.  135 ; 

Go  slepe-Bgo  and  sleep,  b.  6.  303; 

Go  swynke  =  go  and  work,  b.  6.  319  ; 

Go  me  to  "let  one  go  to,  let  one 

examine  (where  me  -  man,  one),  b.  10. 

193;  Go  gyle  a)eine  gyle —  let  guile 

be  opposed  to  guile,  b.  18.  355 ;  Go 

ich««  whether  I  go,  I3.  300;  Go,  pp. 

gone,  31.  330. 
Gobet,  morsel,  small  portion,  6.  loo. 

lit. 'mouthful.' 
Gk>d-ohildren,  childr^  spiritually,  b. 

9.  74,  b.  10.  335. 
Gode,  adf.  good,  happy,  i,  39 ;  //.  33. 

197 ;  Goed,  b.  10.  392. 
Gode,  X.  kindness,  b.  8.  93 ;  To  gode  a 

to  good  conduct,  b.  3.  333. 
Gode,  s.  goods,  property,  wealth,  b.  a. 

131;  Goed,  b.  I.  180;  Godes, //. 
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iirealth,  ii.  45,  b.  15. 141 ;  Godis,//. 

goods,  b.  8.  40,  b.  10.  30. 
Oodelen,  v.  rumble,  16.  97;  Godele, 

b.   13.   88;    Godely,   7.   398.     Sec 

Oo)>6len  ;  and  note,  p.  9a. 
Godeliche,  adv.  religiously,  truly,  b.  11. 

373;  Godelidx,  kindly,  liberally,  b. 

I.  180;  Goodliche,  a.  179. 
Ctod-man,  He  who  was  God  and  Man, 

13. 113.  b.  II.  aoo. 
Oodapel,  gospel,  i.  58,  ix.  935. 
Oodayb,  gossip,  friend,  7.  357;  God- 

sybbes,//.  7.47- 
Ck>k7,  X.  fool,  stupid  fellow,  14.  lao, 

131 ;  b.  II.  399.    Mod.  ^.  gawky. 
Ooliardeys,  s,  a  buffoon,  b.  pr.  139. 

See  note,  p.  15. 
Qome,  man,  creature,  person,  8.  179, 

II.  ai5,  14.  199,  17.  97,  aa.  lai; 
Gom,  X.  a  man,  a.  la.  69  #f ;  Gome, 
gen,  sing,  man's,  ai.  330  {K.S.guman^ 
gen.  oiguma,  man) ;  Gomes,//,  men, 
II.  nh>  17.  344;  Gomes,  //.  gen. 
men's,  R.  3.  171.  A.S.  guma,  Lat. 
kopto, 

Qome,  X.  notice,  heed,  ao.  14.  Icel. 
gaumrt  heed. 

Qommes,  gums,  kinds  of  |;am  (used 
generally  for  spices),  3.  336. 

Oon,  V.  move,  go,  walk,  ao.  345,  b.  a. 
154 ;  /^.  P^'  b.  pr.  43.  b.  7. 94 ;  Gone, 
pr.pL  b.  3.  344 ;  go  about,  b.  1 1. 369 ; 
go,  are  spent,  b.  15.  141  ;  Gon,  jfy^, 
gone,  past,  ai.  398  ;  Goth, /r.x.  goes, 
^.  5.  314!  Go]>  mor»is  spent  over 
and  above,  ao.  75  ;  Goth,/r.//.  go, 

Ck>n,  uonne.    See  Oinnep. 

Ghoxmes,//.  guns,  31.  293. 

Oood,  s.  goods,  property,  money,  wealth, 

a.  179,  7.  375;  Goodes,//.  7.  384. 
GN>od,   adzf,  well;    Good  like>-'be8t 

pleases  (them),  a.  pr.  57. 
Qoodmen,  s.  pi,  men  of  substance,  R. 

1.66. 
Ghooflt,  spirit,  soul,  b.  9.  45. 
Q-orge,  s.  throat,  la.  41. 
O086.  gen,   sing,    goose's,   b.  4.   36; 

GecA,pL  5.  49.  6.  19. 
OosBip,  s,  gossip,  neighbour,  friend,  a. 

5.  154;  Gossib,  b.  5.  310. 
aoat,  spirit,  3.  34,  7.  175;  mind,  R. 

pr.  85;  Goste,  soul,  b.  i.  36;  spirit, 

b.  10.  336,  391 ;  life,  b.  15.  141 ; 
Gostis,//.  spirits,  i.e.  men,  R.  i.  35. 

Ootbely,  v.  rumble,  b.  5.  347.    Cf. 

Icel.  gutla,  to  gurgle.    S^  Gtodelen. 
Oottes,  pi.  guts,  16. 97;  Gottus,  bellies, 

a.  11.44.    See  Out. 
Ooaemanoe,  s,  government,  R.  3.  350 ; 


behaviour,  R.  3.  333;  GouemaDce  of 
gettinge  ■=  mode  of  getting  money,  by 
imposing  moderate  taxes,  R.  3.  34a. 
Gtoune,  gown,  17.  398;  Gonnes,//.  16. 

303. 

Qoutes,  attacks  of  gout,  33.  193. 
Gowe,  let  us  go;  Gowe  dyne » let  us 

go  and  dine,  i.  337;  let  us  go  (to 

examine),  18.  iii. 
Oowel,  Go-well,  11.  147. 
Ooynge,    s.   manner,   gait,    ai.  338; 

Longe  goynge»long  departure^  long 

journey,  i.  e.  death  upon  the  gallows» 

R.  3. 136. 
Oraoe,  favour,  R.  3.  343 ;  Of  grace  »  as 

a  favour,   b.   I3.   114;    Graces,  //. 

graces  (after  meat),  16.  366. 
Oradde.    See  Gred«xi. 
Qraffe,  s,  graft,  engrafting,  3.  30i« 
GrafTe,  v,  to  graft,  b.  5.  137. 
GHraith,  adj.  direct,  b.   i.  303.     IceL 

greifSr,  ready;  cf.  G.  gerade,  direct. 

See  Qrayp ;  and  note,  p.  30. 
Orame,  v.  be  sorry,  be  vexed^  R.  pr.  41. 

A.S.  gramian. 
Orameroy,  many  thanks,  b.  1 7. 85.    F. 

grand  merci. 
Oras,  healing  herb,  15.  33. 
Oraae,  v,  engrave,  have  inscribed,  4. 53 

(in  allusion  to  the  engraving  of  a  name 

on  a  brass  plate  beneath  a  stained 

window) ;  bury,  3i.  87  ;  interred,  b. 

1 1. 67 ;  Graue,^.  stamped,  engraven, 

5.  "7- 
G-raonge,  farm-house,  grange,  aa  71. 

See  note,  p.  343. 
Qraunt,  adj.  great;   Graunt  mercy s 

many  thanks,  b.  10.  a  18. 
Orauntye,    v,   grant,    give,    4.  333; 

Graunty,  v,  3.  86;  Graunte,  v.  a.  i. 

147;  Graunte]>,/r.  J.  agrees,  consents, 

3.  168 ;  allows,  b.  II.  93  ;  Graunti>, 

pr,  s.  grants,  a.  11.  193;  Graunten, 

pr.  pi.  grant,  3o.  1 87 ;  Grauntede,  pi,  J. 

granted,  allowed,  3.  135;  Grannted, 

I //.  J.  offered,  b.  17.  ^. 
GittuyxLge,  s.  engraving  (of  a  name  on 

a  plate  beneath  a  window),  or  painting 

(of  a  window),  4.  68. 
Gray]),  adj.  true,  exact,  7. 330;  Gray>est, 

most  direct,  a.  aoi.    See  Graitli. 
Graythly,  adv.  readily,  quickly,  easily, 

ao.  ia6;  Graythely,  duly,  b.  18.  389. 

SeeOraith. 
Greoe,  grease,  b.  13.  63. 
Ghreden,  v.  to  cry  aloud,  b.  a.  73,  a.  3. 

59;  Greden  after «  cry  out  for,  send 

for,  b.  3.  71 ;  Grede,  v.  lament,  a.  5. 

a  16;  Gredest,  a/r.  s.  talkest.  a  a.  4a  7, 

b.  19. 433 ;  Greden, /r.//.  cry,  10. 76; 
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beg,  9.  a85 ;  Gredef,  ^.  //.  cry,  15. 
134 ;  Gradde,  //.  s.  cned  aloud,  cried 
out,  25.  386 ;  Gnidden,  //.  ^/.  pro- 
claimed, a.  2.  59.  A.S.  gridan,  to 
cry  aloud. 

Qredize,  gridiron,  3. 130. 

Oree,  j.  prize,  a  i.  103.  O.F.  gre,  grtt, 
pleasure,  recompense ;  Lat.  gratum, 

Greehonde,  greyhound,  R.  2.  113. 

Chrei)>liche,  adv,  readily,  quickly,  8. 396, 
I  a.  139.    See  Ondth,  Oraythly. 

Qrene,  adj,  green,  fresh,  ai.  48;  //. 
new,  9.  305. 

Orene,  s.  green,  common  (but  with 
allusion  to  Green),  R.  a.  1 53,  R.  3.  foi. 

Orennes,  //.  springes,  snares,  R.  a.  188. 
A.S.  grin,  a  snare,  gin. 

Oreot,  gravel,  earth,  mould,  lit.  grit, 
14.33,177.    K.^.griot. 

Oret,  adj.  great,  b.  15.  14a  ;  Grete,  //. 
great  men,  R.  3.  350;  Grette,  R.  3. 
190. 

Orete,  v.  weep,  b.  5.  386.    A.S.  gritan. 

Oreten,  v.  greet,  welcome,  a.  5.  187; 
Grete,  i  pr.  s.  b.  10.  169 ;  Grette,  i 
//.  s.  saluted,  greeted,  accosted,  la. 
139,  19.  344;  treated,  a.  11.  135; 
sent  a  salutation  to,  la.  117;  Grette, 
//.  s.  addressed,  saluted,  greeted,  5. 
43,13.307.    AS.grAan, 

Gretlidtie,  adv,  greatly,  exceedingly, 
much,  31.  6,  33.  no. 

Orettoure,  adj.  comp,  greater,  30.  147; 
larger,  19.  65. 

Qreoaimoes, //.  pains,  b.  I3.  61. 

(}reuen,  v.  grieve,  annoy,  vex,  trouble, 
a  a.  338,  b.  10.  304;  Greue,  r.  la.  134; 
annoy,  harass,  33.  38 ;  Grenye,  v, 
offend,  9.  336;  Greuest,  3  pr.  s. 
troublest,  b.  14.  iia  ;  Greueth,  pr.  s. 
grieves,  annoj^,  b.  11.  372 ;  Greueth 
nym«  vexes  himself,  becomes  angry, 
b.  6.  317 ;  Greue]>,  pr.  pi  trouble, 
vex,  4. 93 ;  annoy,  b.  10.  304 ;  Greue, 
pr.  jfi.  wrong,  13.  37  ;  Greue,  pr.  s. 
sub;,  annoy,  trouble,  3o.  1 37 ;  Greuede, 
pt.  s.  injured,  5.  95 ;  Greued,  //.  s. 
vexed,  troubled,  7.  in  ;  Greued  hym 
=  grew  angry,  b.  pr.  139;  Greued, 
pp.  troubl^,  I.  307;  injured,  b.  15. 

Oreues,  s.  pi.  griefs,  grievances,  R.  i. 

96 ;  Greyues,  R.  4.  38. 
Oreye,  s.  gray  clothing,  17.  343. 
Qreyn,  s.  grain,  com,  9.  ia6,  13.  T77 ; 

grain,    least    bit,    particle,   la.   85; 

Greyne,  grain,  colour,  b.  16.  59  (see 

note  to  3. 14)  ;  Greynes,  //.  seed-coni, 

33.  374. 
Oroya,  s.  fur,  17.  343.    See  Qrys. 


Oreythe,A^'.ready,  plain,  11.24a.   See 

Graith,  Ghrayp. 
Oreythly,  adv.  readily,  well,  ai.  334. 
(Greyues ;  see  (Irenes. 
Grlxnliohe,  adv.  dreadfully,  exceedingly, 

a.  5.  216.    See  Gryxnly. 
Ghripe,  s.  grasp,  30.  146. 
Oiipeth,  pr.  j.  takes  hold,  grasps,  3o. 

167;  grasps,  demands,  4.  89,  b.  3.  348 ; 

Grype)>,^.  s.  grasps,  30. 127 ;  Gripe>, 

pr.pL  take,  receive,  a.  3. 335 ;  Grypen, 

pp.  grasped,  received,  4.  338 ;  Griped, 

^.  clutched,  b.  3.  181.    A.S.  gripan. 
Ghris,  //.  little  pigs,  pigs,  b.  pr.  2  26 ; 

Grys,  1 .  3  3  7, 5. 49.    Icel.  griss,  Swed. 

griSy  a  pig. 
Qrome,  groom,  man,  lad,  servant,  b.  17. 

85,  III ;  Gromes,//.  9.  337,  R.  i.  66, 

R,  3.  344. 
avone,  V.  groan,  a.  7.  345;  Grone>, 

pr,  s,  is  ul,  9.  370 ;  Gronede,  //.  x. 

groaned,  33.  311. 
Grope,  V.  feel,  handle,  touch,  7. 180, 33. 

170;   Grope>,  pr.  s.  feels,  tries  by 

touch,  33.  363 ;  touches,  30.  136. 
Grote,  a  groat,  6.  134,  7.  330 ;  Grott, 

groat,  morsel,  R.  pr.  35  ;  Grotes,  //. 

4.  175, 18.  307. 
Grounde,  pp.  pounded,  b.  13.  43. 
Growede,  //.  s.  grew,  19.  7 ;  Growed, 

//.  pi.  b.  16.  56 ;  Growe,  pp.  grown, 

R.  3.  1 29.    (The  pp.  is  strong.) 
Ghmoolieii,    v.    grumble,    R.    pr.    35; 

Orucche,  v.  a.  10.  113;  Gruccheth, 

pr.  s,  murmurs,  b.  6.  317;  Grucche, 

I   pr.  pi.    subj.    murmur,    i.    171  ; 

Grucche,  pr.  pi.  grumble,  find  fault, 

9.  337,  R.  3.  308 ;  Gracchen,  pr.  pi. 

a- 7*  205;  Grucched,  I //.  J.  grumbled, 

repined,  7.  in  ;  Grucchinge, /rw. /^. 

grumbling,  grudging,  R.  3.  345.    O.F. 

grocer,  to  murmur. 
Gruwel,  s.  cruel,  a.  7.  169. 
Grym,  adj.  heavy,  b.  5.  360. 
Ghrymly,  adv.  heavily,  b.  10.  361. 
Grype,  v.  grasp,  receive,  4.  384. 
Grys,  s.  far  (properly  the  far  of  the  grey 

squirrel),  b.  15.  315.    See  Greys.    F. 

gris,  gray. 
Gxys,  pigs.    See  Gris. 
Gult,  fault,  offence,  guilt,  sin,  crime,  4. 

13^*  5-  75  ;  Gultes,//.  crimes,  sins,  4. 

8,7.176,11.55. 
Golte,  //.//.  offended,  committed  sin, 

8.  151.    Cf.  A.S.  dgyitan. 
Gulte,  adj.  gilt,  b.  15.  215. 
Gultier,  adj.  comp.  more  guilty,  b.  13. 

81. 
Gulty.  adj.  guilty,  7.  175,  435 ;   con- 
victed, b.  13.  78. 
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QwaxuBtPij^.  begsn,  a.  7.  140. 

Oord,  impir.  s.  strike,  3.  213 ;  Gmdeth 

of,  imp.  pi.  strike  off,  b.  a.  aoi.    See 

Oirt. 
Ourdel;  Vnder  gurdel «  beneftth    the 

girdle,  in  the  loins,  b.  13.  294 ;  Vnder 

gurdell,  7.  43- 
Gturles,  //.  cnildren  (of  either  sex),  10. 

76,  12,  123.    See  OerlM. 
Qur])es,  s.  pi.  girths,  a.  4.  19.    See 

Qerthes. 
Gkwiet,   s,  pi,  guests,   11.   179.     See 

aistes. 
Out,  gut.  belly,  a.  34;  Guttes.  //.  7. 

398;    Guttis,  pi,    b.   5.   347.     See 

Qottes. 
Oyaunt,  giant,  ai.  a63 ;  Gyanntz, //. 

b.  ao.  a  1 4.    See  Oeauntos. 
Oyde,  s.  guide,  8.  307. 
Oyen,  v.  guide,  direct,  3.  198;  Gye,  v. 

guide,  govern,  R.  pr.  4a ;   rule  (his 

conduct),  a  a.  aa;;  To  gye  with  hym- 

•dueneto  guide  his  conduct  by,  b. 

19.  aaa;  Gyede,  //.  s.  guided,  a.  a. 

16a.    O.Y.guier,guider.    See  0ie. 
Oy't  give.    See  Oyue. 
Oyfte,  gift;  To  gyfle«as  a  gift,  la. 

104.    See  ^. 
Oyle,  s.  deceit,  fraud,  i.  la.    (Some- 
times used  as  a  proper  name.) 
Oylep./r.  x.  deceives,  beguiles,  defrauds, 

10.  65. 
OjWib,  gill,  quarter  of  a  pint,  7.  397. 
Oylour,  deceiver,  ai.  164, 166;  Gylours, 

//.  4. 100,  304,  ai.  385.    See  Gilour. 
Gylt,  gilt,  17.  343,  ao.  15.    See  GKilte. 
Gylte,  fault,  b.  13.  a57.    See  Gult. 
Oylty,   adj.  guilty  (folk),  b.  10.  356. 

See  Gulty. 
Gyn,  engine,  ai.  a63. 
Oynftil,  adj.  guileful,  deceitful,  a.  11. 

153.    See  above. 
Oyxme]>,  Gynne.    See  Gixme]>. 
Gynnynge,  x.  beginning,  11.  153,  19. 

ao5,  ao.  11 1. 
Gyour,  s.  guide,  leader,  aa.  4a7,  a3.  7a, 

b.  19.  4a3.    See  Gyen. 
Gyae,  manner,  fashion,  i.  a6,  R.  3.  i6a, 

aia. 
Qjside,  pt.  pi.  disguised,  R.  3.  159. 
Gyteme,  a  kind  of  guitar,  b.  13.  a 33. 

See  Giteme. 
Gyue,  V.  give,  aa.  aa5 ;  Gyueth,  pr.  s. 

grants,   b.   10.   a8 ;    Gyue)),  pr.  pi. 

render,  aa.  456 ;   Gyue,  pr.  s.  subj. 

give,  b.  7.  197 ;   Gyt,  (may  he)  give, 

b.  a.  lao;  Gaf,  //.  s.  gave,  15.  195, 

18.  66 ;  delivered,  ai.  197  ;  returned, 

a«-  333;  Gyue.  //.  given,  b.  a.  148. 

See  Oenep,  )iuen. 


Gyuede,  pt.  s.  fettered,  bound,  laawd, 

33.  19a ;   Gyued,  pt.  s.  b.  jo.  191. 

See  OyuM. 
GyuM,  s.pL  gyvea,  fetten,  16.  254,  b. 

»4-  51. 
Gynleria,  s.  pi.  begoikrs,  R.  3.  13a 

SeeGylour. 


Ha,  have.    See  Haxie. 

Hsbbeth,  Habbe.    See  Hana. 

Hsberion,  habergeon,  coat  of  maflp  ai. 
aa;  Haberioun,  b.  18.  35. 

Haoohe,  v.  hatch,  R.  3-  44;  Hacchen, 
/r.//.R.a.  143. 

Haoohes,  //.  hatches,  half-doon»  but- 
tery^oors,  6.  ag,  17.  335. 

Haoke.    See  Hakke. 

Hacge,  s.  hag,  b.  5. 191. 

Hallae,  i  pr.  s.  salute,  greet,  b.  5.  loi ; 
Hailsede,  i  pt.  s.  saluted,  11.  10; 
Hailsed,  i  //.  5.  b.  8.  10 ;  Hailsede, 
pt.  pi.  reverenced,  saluted,  xo.  309 ; 
Hailsed,  jftt.  pi.  b.  7.  160.  IccL  A«7- 
sa,  to  hail,  salute;  Swed.  heisa.  See 
note  to  b.  5.  loi,  p.  75. 

Haiwarde.    See  Hayirardo. 

Hakeneyes, //.  horses,  3.  175. 

Hakeneymaa,  s.  horse-dealer,  esp.  one 
who  used  to  let  out  horses  for  hire,  7. 
365*  378,  389 ;  Hakenejrmaimes,  ggn. 
sing,  of  the  horse-dealer,  7.  391. 

Hakke,  v.  hack,  hoe ;  hence,  gmb,  toi], 
b.  19.  399 ;  Hacke,  v.  aa.  403. 

Halde,  v.  keep,  9.  ao7;  Holden,  v. 
keep,  a.  8.  5;  Holde  hym»to  stay, 
remain,  b.  7.  5 ;  Holden  hym,  b.  6. 
aoa ;  Halde,  i  pr.  s.  hold,  consider, 
esteem,  4.  300.  14.  340,  16.  127; 
Halde^,  pr.  s.  considers,  la.  aao; 
Holdeth.  b.  10.  386 ;  Holdith,  pr.  s. 
maintains,  R.  3.  379;  Halt,  pr.  x. 
holds,  19.  196,  b.  3.  341 ;  keeps,  7. 
420,  II.  80;  considers,  4.  390;  bears, 
b.  17.  105 ;  Holde)>,  pr.  pi.  keep,  a, 
7. 134;  Holden,  confine,  i.  30;  Hold- 
en tale = take  account,  a.  9;  Holde 
tale,  b.  I.  9;  Hald,  pi.  s.  held,  18. 
a40;  Helde,  pi.  x.  considered,  Ix  11. 
70;  held,  kept  fast  hold  of,  11.  86; 
Helden,  considered,  b.  11.  68;  Helde 
of  =  depended  upon,  R.  a.  48 ;  Heeld, 
kept,  18.  aa  ;  Hulde.  pt.  pi.  kept,  a. 
109  ;  stopped,  7.  401 ;  Hold,  respect, 
a.  6.  69 ;  Holde]),  imp.  pi.  keep,  a  3. 
a46  ;  Holdeth.  hold,  b.  7.  59  ;  Halde, 
pp.  considered,  18.  iii ;  Holden, /M. 
held,  bound,  33.  365 ;  b.  la.  a7a,  b. 
15. 561,    a.  7.   69 ;   considered   (to 
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be),  b.  4.  Ii8  ;  Holde,^.  bound,  15. 
197  ;  considered  (to  be),  10.  336,  it, 
397 ;  observed,  b.  10.  391 ;  Haldyng, 
pres.  part,  holding,  siding,  4.  383; 
Holdinge,  pp,  {for  Holden),  bound, 
9.  103.    A.S.  healdan, 

Hal^,  J.  //.  tents,  R.  3.  a  18.  *  ffale 
in  a  fdde  for  men,  tref;*  Palsgrave. 
*  TtUfemaculuMf  a  panilion,  tente,  or 
A/i/f;*  Cooper's  Thesanms.  SeeCath. 
Angl. 

Halewen,  ger.  hallow,  consecrate,  18. 
379.     See  Halwe. 

Half,  s.  side,  part.  3.  5,  4.  75,  b.  a.  5 ; 
Halue,  b.  10.  163. 

Half  acre,  small  pece  of  land,  7.  367, 
9.  3.    See  note,  p.  87. 

Half-deUe,  j.  half,  R.  4.  3 ;  Halfdell 
>e«half  of  the,  R.  3.  318.  lit  'half- 
deal.'    See  Halnendele. 

Haliday.    See  Halyday. 

Halidom,  s.  holy  relics,  b.  5.  376.  From 
Icel.  kelgir  dStnar,  relics  of  saints, 
saintly  relics,  helgiddmr^  sanctnary ; 
the  primary  meaning  of  dSmr  being 


HalJe,  V.  drag  back,  pull,  hale,  b.  8. 

95;  Halye,  11.93. 
Halowid,  pp.  hallooed  at,  shouted  at, 

R.  3.  328. 
Halp.    See  Helpen. 
Halpeny,  at  a  half-penny  a  gallon,  9. 

339.    See  note  to  7.  336. 
Hals,  s,  neck,  i.  185,  3.  307,  4.  337,  9. 

60.    A.S.  keals, 
Halsede,  i  pt.  s.  besought,  conjured,  3. 

70,  a.  I.  71 ;  Raised,//,  s.  embraced, 

a.  I  a.  79.    A.S.  kealsian,  t«  embrace, 

beseecn ;  from  Aeais,  nedc. 
Halaynge,  s.  embracing,  7.  187. 
Halt,  pr.  s.  holds.    See  Halde. 
Halue,  04/ '  half,  b.  5.  31,  b.  6.  108. 
Halue,  s.    See  Half. 
Haluendele,  half  part,  half,  8.  39.  See 

Halfdelle. 
Halwe,  £€r,  to  consecrate,  b.  15.  557. 

See  Halewen. 
Haly,  adj.  holy,  14.  86;   Haly  bred, 

holy  bread,  7. 146.    See  note  to  Pass. 

16.  3 10. 
Halyday,  holiday  (alro  vfritten  Haly 

day),  3.  134,  10.  331;   Haliday,  b. 

5.  588 ;   Halydayes,  pi,  holidays,  7. 

373. 
Halye,  v.  haul,  drag,  ix.  93. 
Hamward,  adv.  homewanl,  a.  3.  187. 
Han.    See  Haue. 
Handen,//.  hands,  i.  e.  manual  labour, 

I.  333.    See  Hond. 
Handidandt    See  Handydaady. 


Hand-molde,  hand-mould,  R.  3.  155. 
See  note. 

Hand-whyle,  s.  short  time,  short  space 
of  time,  33.  373. 

Handy-daudy,  a  secret  bribe,  5.  68 ; 
Handidandi,  b.  4.  75.  Lit.  a  juggling 
trick  with  the  hands.  See  note.  The 
word  is  merely  a  reduplicated  form  of 
kandj  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
closed  hand  when  containing  some- 
thing of  a  nature  to  be  guessed 
at.  Hence  dandy,  used  alone,  came 
to  be  a  slang  name  for  the  hand, 
as  in  '  tip  us  your  dandy, ^  i.  e.  shake 
hands. 

Hanelounea,  pi,  wiles,  tricks,  b.  10. 
139.    See  note,  p.  153. 

Hange,  v,  depend,  b.  13.  391;  Hen^ 
//.  s.  huu^,  suspended,  9.  60 ;  hanged, 
nung,  3.  04 ;  Heengen,  pt.  pi.  hanged, 
a.  I.  148 ;  Hangid, //.  //.  waited  for 
trial,  R.  3.  318 ;  Hanged,  pp.  hung, 
hanged,  11.  340;  Hangyng,  pr.pt. 
attached,  hanging,  b.  i  a.  389.  (The 
strong  Intransitive  verb  and  the  weak 
transitive  verb  are  here  mixed  up,  as 
in  modem  English.)    See  Hongen. 

Haaaele,  s.  an  earnest  (of  good  fellow- 
ship), a  treat,  7. 375 ;  Hansell,  earnest 
money,  R.  4.  91.    See  note,  p.  93. 

Hanted,  //.  s.  frequented,  sought  after, 
R.  a.  178.    Mod.  £.  haunt. 

Hanypelea,  //.  ampullse,  little  phials, 
8.  165.    See  Ampullea. 

Hap,  s,  luck,  fortune,  success,  4.  399, 
15-  5i»  n-  385;  Happes, //.  suc- 
cesses, b.  5.  97. 

Hapliche,  adv.  haply,  perhaps,  8.  367, 
a.  6.  104. 

Hapne,  v.  happen,  a.  3.  366. 

Happe,  V.  happen,  b.  3.  384,  b.  6. 47 ; 
Happe,  pres.  s.  subj.  happen,  R.  pr. 
53;  Happe  how  it  my)te».at  hap- 
hazard, b.  16.  87 ;  Happed,  impers, 
pt.  s.  has  happened  to,  6.  95. 

Haras,  s,  harassment,  annoyance,  R.  3. 
37. 

Harde,  a^'.  close,  parsimonious,  13. 
344 ;  sore,  disastrous,  b.  14.  333. 

Harde,  adv.  sternly,  b.  11.  85 ;  hard,  a. 
8.  103 ;  Ful  harde -with  great  diffi- 
culty, b.  30.  333. 

Hardier,  adj.  bolder,  33.  58. 

Hardier,  adv.  more  boldly,  b.  14.  361. 

Hardiliche,  ado.  boldly,  9.  38,  b.  6. 
30 ;   Hardily, vigorously,  a.  7.  33. 

Hardiloker,  adv.  more  boldly,  7.  306 ; 
Hardyloker,  17.  103. 

Hardineme,  s.  daring,  boldness^  31. 
80 ;  Hardynesse,  32.  31. 
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Hardy,  adj.  bold,  daring,  braTe,  4. 
324,  14. 10,  b.  14.  305. 

Hardy,  v,  encounge,  b.  15.  499. 

Harlot,  s.  scorriloos  person,  ribald, 
buffoon,  teller  of  ribald  stories  (used, 
apparently,  of  men  onW),  8. 94 ;  Hai^ 
lotes,  gm,  sing,  ribald's,  a3-  144; 
Hariotes,  pL  4.  309,  7.  3<^  t  rascals, 
wicked  men,  ao.  356.  See  note,  p. 
57.  Cf.  *  ih^rra,  a  harlotte  ;*  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  7. 

Harlotrie,  profligacy,  ribaldry,  dissipa- 
tion, 5.  no,  8.  76,  91 ;  a  scurrilous 
tale,  b.  5.  413 ;  Harlotrye,  profligacy, 
ribald  stories,  8.  3  a,  b.  4.  115.  Cf. 
'  Satrriiitas,  harlotrye;'  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  7. 

Hameys,  armour,  17.  343 ;  Hamesse, 
R.  I.  36.    See  Hexneys. 

Harow,  inUrj.  harow!  alast  33.  88; 
Harrow,  b.  30.  87. 

Harowede,  //.  //.  narrowed,  i.  e.  gloss- 
ed or  commented  upon  (metaphori- 
cally), 33.  373.    See  Harwen. 

Harpen,  v,  play  on  the  harp,  16.  306, 
b.  13.  331 ;  Harpeden, //. //.  3i.  453. 

Harponre,  minstrel,  b.  14.  34. 

Harwen,  v.  harrow,  6.  10,  33.  368, 
311 ;   Harwe>,  imP'  pL  harrow,  33. 

317- 

Hasped,  pp.  joined,  listened  (as  with  a 
hasp),  3.  193. 

HasseUia,  s.  pi.  gen*  of  retainers,  R.  3. 
35.  Obviously  a  French  spelUng  of 
O.H.G.  keistalde  or  hagestaU^  mod.  G. 
hagistoh^  a  bachelor,  cognate  with 
A.  S.  hago-steeUdy  hag-sUaldy  heh- 
sUaldf  an  nnmarried  person,  young 
warrior,  young  man.  For  the  O.H.G. 
forms,  see  ISchade.  Cf.  Low  Lat 
haist(ildif  hestcUdi,  retainers. 

Hastelokest,  €uiv.  sup.  soonest,  33. 
471 ;  Hastlokest,  b.  19.  466. 

Hastou,  Hastow.    See  Haue. 

Hat,  J.  hat,  a.  6.  11.  ao. 

Hat,  pr.  s.  is  named,  is  called,  b.  5. 
583,  639.  AJS.  Aikanf  to  be  called, 
3  pr.  s.  hdtte ;  but  contused  with 
A.S.  Adian^  to  command,  3  pr.  s.  Md/. 
See  Hatte. 

Hater,  s.  dress,  suit  of  clothes,  10.  157  ; 
Hatere,  b.  14.  i.  See  Haterynge, 
below ;  Aaire  in  Stratmann  ;  and  see 
note,  p.  304. 

Haterynge,  s.  dress,  b.  15.  76.  See 
Hater. 

Hatien,  v.  hate,  b.  15.  104 ;  Hatyen,  b. 
10.  93  ;  Hatie,  3  pr.  s.  subj.  b.  6.  53  ; 
Haten,  pr.  pi.  subj.  hate,  5.  no; 
Hatede,//.  s.  hated,  a.  10.  146. 


Hatte,  ipr.s.l  am  called,  17.  186,  b. 
15.  34,  a.  13.  63 ;  Hattest,  3  /r.  <r.  art 
named,  33.  339;  Hattestow  (Jar 
Hattest  thou),  ait  thon  called,  b.  30. 
337 ;  Hatte,  pr.  s.  is  named,  8.  aao, 
343;  That  hatte  B  who  is  named,  4. 
146;  Hatte,  pi.  s.  was  called,  was 
named,  ai.  133;  Hatte^  pi.  pi.  are 
named,  8.  324.  See  Hat,  Heihte, 
Hette.  A.S.  Adlan,  to  be  called,  pr. 
and  pt  Adlle.  The  present  form 
answers  to  Goth.  Aadlada,  I  am  call- 
ed ;  see  John  xi.  16  in  Gothic. 

Haue,  V.  have ;  Habbe,  v.  7.  381 ; 
Habben  and  holden shave  and  hold, 

a.  3.  70;  Han,  v.  have,  a., 3.  339; 
take,  b.  18.  370;  Ha,  v.  ai  7.  83; 
Hauest,  3  pr.  s.  hast,  19.  341 ;  Hastou 
(Jar  Hast  thou),  a.  3.  loi  ;  Hastow, 

b.  3.  105 ;  Habbeth,  pr.  pi.  have,  b. 
14. 148,  a.  pr.  37 ;  get,  b.  15.  133 ; 
Han,  pr.  pi.  have,  i.  134,  19.  193; 
Haueth,  b.  7.  65  ;  Habbe,  pr.  s.  subj. 

a.  8.  70;  Haue,  pr.  s.  suhj.  bring, 
lead,  fetch,  3i.  150;  may  (God)  have, 

b.  13.  164;  Haue,  pr.  pi.  subj.  if  they 
'  "have,  provided  they  have,  3.  8  ;  Had- 

de,  I  //.  s.  had,  11.  10;  Haddest,  2 
pi.  t.  didst  have,  7.  331 ;  Haddestow, 
nadst  thou,  b.  11.  403;  Hadde,  pi.  s. 
experienced,  b.  3.  384 ;  Haued,  b.  5. 
39  ;  Hedde,//.  s.  had,  a.  x.  69 ;  pos- 
s^sed,  a.  9.  80  ;  if  I  had,  a.  3.  i^  ; 
Hedden,  pi.  pi.  had,  a.  3. 144 ;  Hed- 
den,  a.  8.  30;  Haued,  b.  3.  166,  319  ; 
Haue,  imper.  s.  take,  receive,  b.  I4. 
49 ;  Haue)),  imp.  pi.  have,  fed,  23. 
346. 

Hauer,  s.  as  adj.  oaten,  made  of  oats, 
b.  6.  384.    Dn.  havery  G.  hafery  oats. 

Hannt^  s.  use,  custom,  17.  SK* 

Haontelere  dere,  antlered  deer,  R.  3. 
I38(cf.  L  117). 

Haunten,  pr.pl.  practise,  use,  i.  75,  4. 
hiMt  b.pr.77;  a.pr.74;  Haunlcb, 
^'  3*  53 ;  Haunte,  3  pr.  s.  subt.  prac- 
tise, art  addicted  to,  1 3. 1 1 3 ;  Haunted, 
pp.  practised,  16.  197. 

Hautesse,  s.  length,  lit.  height,  R«  3. 

13- 
Hawea,  pi.  haws,  frnit  of  the  hawthorn, 

13.  8,  83  ;  b.  10.  10. 
Haywarde,  a  hedge-warden,  overseer, 

cattle-keeper,  6.  16,  7.  368,  14.  47 ; 

Haiwarde,  14. 45,  33. 334.   From  A.S. 

higty  hedge,  and  weard\    see  note, 

p.  63.    In  Wright's  Vocab.  t    378, 

col.  I,  we  find  *Ilu  inclusarius,  a 

hayward.* 
He,  prm.  it,  a.  7.  5;  she,  b.  I.  X40 
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(wA.S.  A/a);  nied  indefinitely,  in 

the  sense  otu  ifytm^  b.  6.  138. 
Hed,  head.    See  Hened. 
aedd»,  hftd.    See  H4ift». 
Sede^  heed»  nolioe,  b.  11. 106. 
Seed-dexe,  head  dear,  diief  deer,  R.  a. 

117. 
Hewdia,  heads.    See  Heuad. 
Heeld,kept    See  Halde. 
Heele,  healdu    See  Hele. 
Heencffa.    See  Haaga. 
Heep,  number,  eiowd,  b.  pr.  53. 
Beear,  adv^  here^  in  this  world^  a.  i.  9, 

a.  10.  210.    See  Hen 
Heexe,  j.  hair,  R.  a.  188.    See  Haiaa. 
Heeria,  s,  fL  faeiiSy  R.  3.  100.    See 

Keivaa* 
Heet,/tx.hade^b.aoLa7i.  SaaHofeen. 
Heftt,  iiead.    See  Hened. 
Heggea,^.  hedges,  9.  a9y  b.  3.  131,  b. 

Heglile,  //.  X.  ordeiad,  bade,  7.  aia. 
SeeHcKken. 

Heigh,  ttdj,  high,  b.  10.  366,  b.  11.  81 ; 
piond,  7.  8;  An  heig^  son  high,  b. 
15.  521 ;  Heighe,  high,  b.  6u  4,  114; 
ohfl^  principal,  h.  xa.  105 ;  noble,  b. 
13.  134;  dixect,  b.  10.  155;  Heie, 
sacr«d,  a.  70;  Het),  hi£^,  b.  i.  i6a ; 
fall,  a.  7.  105,  a.  11.  234 ;  Het)e,  a. 
I.  71,  a.  7. 4;  direct,  b.  4. 4a ;  heaven- 
ly, a.  n.  303;  HA,  17.  34;  Hey,  5. 
113;  laige,  3.  134;  H^  way,  high- 
way, 23.  187;  An  het),  on  high, 
a.  /r.  13;  Heye  way,  highway,  la. 
105 ;  Heye  weyea,  highways,  la  3a, 
188 ;  Heyi^  table  »  high  table,  b.  13. 


Heifl^,  adv,  highly,  especially,  b.  5. 

588  ;  Heiae,  dearly,  a.  3.  49 ;  loudly, 

b.  4.  i6a.    See  Heje. 
Heffhlinha,  odfia.  at  a  high  price,  a»  7. 

300.    A.S.  hiahliee^  highly. 
Keihta,  pt.  s,  was  nuncd,  8.  a99.    See 

Hatte. 
Heilade,  1  pL  s,  sainted,  greeted,  a.  5. 

83,  a.  9.  xo. 
Heipeth,  /r.  s,  hews,  R.  3.  4a. 
Hedie,  s,  hair^clotn,  hair-shirt,  7.  d; 

Heyxa^  b.  5.  66.    See  note,  p.  7a. 
Heirea,  pi,  heirs,  cfaildxen,  b.  8.  88; 

Heyxes,  10.  4,  a.  a.  7a 
Hei),  H^ae.    See  Heigh,  Haishe. 
Hei)]y,  eubf.  with  much  respect,  a.  11. 

340.    See  HeFlifAiA. 
Heh,  adj.  high,  17.  34.    See  BMgh. 
Helde.    See  Halde. 
Helde]>,/r.//.  poor,  a.  la  6a    A.S. 

hiUum^  hyldamy  to  inclino  (hence,  to 

ponr  out). 

VOL.  U.  B 


Hale,  health,  safety,  prosperity,  4.  299, 
6. 7, 7. 85,  la  loa,  II.  180;  salvation, 
aa.  390 ;  a.  6.  aa ;  remedy,  b.  13.  34a; 
Scmle  hefe  aBSonl*s  health,  b.  ^.  370 ; 
Heele,  healthy  17.  la.    AJS.  hiiu, 

Hele;  in  phr,  pye  hele  {or  heele,  or 
hyle),  la  345 ;  pies  hele  (».  r.  pese 
hnle),  bw  7.  194.  See  note.  The 
most  likely  senae  ia,  I  think, '  a  re- 
maining piece  of  a  pie,'  or  dse,  ^  a 
pieomst'  I  have  already  rcfisfred  to 
Halliwell,  who  gives  hisl  as  meaning 
the  rind  of  chmst,  or  the  craat  of 
bread;  bat  more  l^t  is  thrown  on 
the  word  by  the  Shi^pshire  ke4l,  as  to 
iriuch  I  copy  the  following  from  Miaa 
Jackson's  Word-book.  ^Htei,  the 
top  CEOst  of  a  kmf  cut  off,  or  the 
bottom  crust  remaining.  Bums  has 
kMtukbtdy  i.e.  the  remaining  part  of 
a  cheese,  in  his  Holy  Fair.'  Perhaps 
the  original  sense  was  'cover,*  hence 
' rind '  or  'cmst,'  from  the  verb  heU^ 
to  cover,  below. 

Hele,  V.  hide,  eonoeal,  b.  5. 168 ;  Hel&- 
den,  //.  pL  covered,  concealed,  14. 
X64;  Hele,  imp.  s.  hide,  a3.  339; 
Heled,  pp.  covered,  roofed,  8.  237. 
A.S.Aolim.    SeeHelye, 

Helen,  s.  heal,  b.  9.  aoa  ;  Hdede,  pi.  x. 

a.  7.  iSa. 

Helia,  s.p/.  heels,  R.  3. 154. 

Helle,  s.  heil,  4.  330 ;  Helle,  ^m.  of 

hell,  b.  II.  158. 
HeUewaxd,  ado.  (with  to),  towards  heU, 

21.  119. 
Helpeix,  v.;  Helpen  ofshdp  with, 

provide  with,  a.  7. 198 ;  Halp,/r.  s. 

helped,  7.  &i,  aa.  131,  376;  Halpe, 

pt.  s.  b.  19.  ia7;  Holpe,/^  x.  a.  11. 

31;  Holpen, //.//.  heliid,  9.  11.^; 

Hnlpen,  pi.  pi.  h.  6.  118,  a.  8.  6; 

Holpyn,  pi.  pi.  b.  6.  108  ;  Halpe,  b. 

7.  6;   Holpe,  i  //.  x.  stdij.  were  to 

help,  U  18.  396  ;  Hulpe,  pt.  pi.  stdj. 

would  help^  10. 6 ;  Holpen, /|^.  helped, 

assisted,  la.  a8;  Hulpcn,  b.  15.  130; 

Holpe,  b.  4.  169 ;  Hulpe,  b.  5.  633 ; 

Helpe>,  imp.pL  help,  a.  7.  aa. 
Helthe,  s.  healing,  2%.  33a  ;  salvation, 

b.  II.  aa3,  Ix  la.  40;  Hdth,  safety, 
b.  io>  349^ 

Helye,  v.  to  cover;  To  hdye  with  has 

bonea  an  to  eover  his  bones  with,  10. 

157.    See  Hele, ». 
Helyxige,  s.  healing;   An  helyngea 

a-healing,  b.  17.  115. 
HeljTXige,  s.  dxesa,  covedng,  17.  236^ 

See  Helye. 
Hein^  prou.  dot.  to  themy  then^  k  3. 

b 
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345,  b.  6.  i6,  b.  8.  93 ;  ace.  them,  i. 
30,  ao.  105;  Heom,  ace.  themselves, 

a.  pr.  35. 

Sem-seluen,  themselves,  b.  pr.  59,  b. 

3.  215;  Hem-selue,  i.  55;  Hem-self, 

18.  7,  R.  3.  300. 
fiencto,  adj.  conrteons^  poUte,  kind,  9. 

47,  II.  145,  IS.  44,  33.  188;  noble, 

K.  3.  x8,  74.   A.S,gehende,  bear  (from 

hantf), 
fiendeliohe,  adv.  conrteonsly,  19.  185, 

b.  3.  39 ;  Hendelich,  b.  16.  08 ;  Hen- 
dely,  b.  8.  10 ;  Hendiliche,  kindly,  4. 
30 ;  Hendilydie,  11. 10;  Hendylidie, 
19. 13s.    See  above. 

Hendenesse,  s.  kindness,  conrteonsness, 
oonitesy,  gentleness,  3.  81,  la.  13; 
Hendeness,  a  a.  31 ;  Hendynesse,  19. 
13.    See  Hende^ 

Hende-speoha^  mildness  of  speech,  23. 

348. 

Hende)»,  /r.  s.  seizes,  a.  i  a.  67  n.  Put 
for  hente))  {^speU  henti|>  in  the  Ingilby 
MS.) ;  see  Henten. 

Heng,  Hengen.    See  Honge. 

Hennes,  adv.  hence,  a.  175,  5.  184; 
from  this  spot,  b.  9.  x ;  away  from 
here,  33.  S03  ;  out  of  this  present  life, 
b.  19.  343,  a.  u  15a ;  (go)  hence,  b. 
II.  305;  Hense,  hence,  a.  7.  191; 
Heonnes,  a.  4.  153.  See  note  to  b. 
7.  98,  p.  134. 

fiennes-goynge,  s.  depkrtnre  hence, 
i.  e.  death,  b.  14.  165. 

Henten,  v.  seize,  cat(£  hold  of,  17.  81 ; 
Hente,  v.  seize,  grasp,  take  possession 
o^  g«t,  7.  8,  30. 139,  b.  5.  68  ;  Hente, 
pt.  s.  caught,  seized,  took,  8.  153,  o. 
171,  33.  167  ;  Hent,  pt.  s.  b.  6.  176; 
Henten,//.//.  seized  (for  themselves), 
9.  183  ;  Henten  hem  s  caught  hold 
of  for  themselves,  seized,  b.  6.  190 ; 
received,  R.  3.  365  ;  tiente, //.//.  re- 
ceived, took,  R.  g.  43.    AJS.  kcntan. 

Heo,/r^.  she,  b.  i.  73,  b.  3.  39,  b.  5. 
633.   AS.h/o. 

Heo,/r9M.  they,  a.  pr.  43,  a.  i.  8. 

Heom,  themselves.    See  Hem. 

Reonnes,  hence.    See  Hennes. 

Heore,  pron.  pers.  her,  31.17a. 

Heore,  prm.  pass,  her,  31.  133 ;  By 
here  one  =  by  herself  alone,  3i.  318. 

^eare.pron.  pass,  their,  17.  11  ;  a.  pr. 
38  ;  to  their,  a.  8.  16  ;  Heor,a.  i.  19. 
A.S.  Aearay  of  them. 

Heomes.    See  Heme. 

Heorte.    See  Herte. 

Sep,  number,  crowd  (lit.  heap),  I.  51, 
7.  335, 9- 183;  Heep,  b.  pr.  53;  Hepe, 
Jieap,  great  number,  quantity,  7.  385, 


17-  305;  To  hepe  B  into  a  heap, 
AcMcef  to  a  result,  to  pass,  11.  189, 
191.  in  Chaucer*s  treatise  on  the 
Astiolabie,  to  Jupe  means  into  one, 
tightly  together,  together;  see  note 
to  II.  189,  p.  143. 

Hepid,/^.  heaped  full,  a.  3.  334. 

Her,  adv.  here,  19.  867  ;  Lo  me  her  s 
see  me  here,  3i.  373. 

Her,  of  them,  their.    See  Here. 

Her-ageyn,  against  this,  11.  335.  See 
Her-i^en,  Here-ageine. 

Heramde,  herald,  19. 187,  367;  Heran- 
des»//.  33.94. 

Her-a)en»  adv.  in  opposition  to  this, 
30.  109.    See  Her-ageyn. 

Herber,  garden,  19.  5.  Lat.  hirhmrium  ; 
O.F.  hcrbUr^  given  in  littr^. 

Herbergh,  harbour,  place  of  lefbge,  la. 
347 ;  Heiberwe,  b.  10.  406. 

Herberghen,  v.  harbour,  lodges  stow, 
find  room  for,  33.  330;  Herlxighwcn^ 
V.  8.  358 ;  Herberwe,  v.  b.  19.  317  ; 
Herborowe,  v.  R.  3.  317  ;  Herb<»we, 
V.  a.  3.  40;  HerbcBTwed,  pt,  s.  b.  17. 
73;^.  b.  5.  333. 

Her^beynge,  s.  residence  here  (in  this 
world),  17.  Q.    See  Here-beyn^. 

Herde,  s.  herd>  flock,  R.  3.  16. 

"BMt^JSse^^pt^pl.  collected,  flocked,  lit. 
formed  into  a  herd,  14.  148. 

"Kw^^pron.  of  them,  11.  373;  Her,  17. 
81;  Her  eyther  SB  either  of  them, 
both  of  them,  b.  11.  307;  Her  one 
■=  one  of  them ;  Her  other  =  the 
other  of  them,  b.  18.  65 ;  Her  none 
*  neither  of  them,  K  I3.  i6a. 

Kere, pass. prm.  their,  1. 133,  13.  1361 
19.  158,  30.  135. 

Here,  v.  to  hear,  listen  to>  b.  10.  90,  b. 

13.  344;  Hereth, /r.  j.  b.  15.  57; 
Herde,//.  s.  3.  317,  9.  168 (  Hetden, 

//.  //.  heard)  a.  7.  330. 

Here,  s.  hair-cloth,  hence,  a  hair  shirt, 
a.  5.  48.    See  Helre. 

Here,  adv.  in  this  world,  b.  7.  105. 

Here-aboute,  adv.  about  this,  (em- 
ployed) on  this,  II.  191. 

Here-ageine,  ag^dnst  this,  opposed  to 
this,  bw  9.  144;  Here-aseine,  b.  14. 
188.    See  Her-ageyn. 

Here-beynff,  s.  life  here,  present  life,  b. 

14.  I41.    See  Her-beynge. 
Here-fore,  adv.  for  tliis,  33.  394. 
Heremyte,  hermit,  7.  368,  b.  13.  30 ; 

Heremytes,  //.  6.  4. 
Heren  {miswrittenfir  Eren),  v.  to  ear, 

plough,  till,  a.  7.  60. 
Heres,  gen.  s.  hair*s,  b.  10.  334.    A.S. 

Mty.    See  Heere. 
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Herewel,  Hear-well,  b.  9.  ao. 
Herfore,  adv.  for  tiiis  reason,  b.  ao. 

391. 
Herie,  v.  to  praise,  a.  11.  240. 
Herien,  v.  {for  Ericn),  to  plough,  a.  7. 

109.    See  Heren. 
Herkne,  imper,  s.  hearken,  9.   aa^; 

Herkeneth, /r.  s.  R.  3.  285. 
Heme,  s.  comer,  nook,  R.   3.   an  ; 

Heroes,  //.  3.  249,  b.  a.  a33 ;  Heor- 

nes,  corners,  hiding-places,  ai.  449. 

See  Huimes.     AlS.  hyme,  comer, 

from  hoTH. 
Hemeys,  armour,  b.  15.  315. 
Her-of,  adv.  of  this,  a  a.  140. 
Henre.  adj,  comp,  higher,  superior,  3. 

30,  b.  2.  a8,  a.  a.  ai. 
Herre,  adv.  higher,  more  highly,  a.  10. 

98.    See  note,  p.  X4a. 
Herte,    heart,   11.    173,    b.    15.    49; 

Heoite,  aa.  31 ;  Hertes,  //.  hearts,  a. 

«.  66. 
Herte,  s.  hart,  R.  3.  a  a ;  Hertis,  pi. 

harts  (alluding  to  the  lodges  of  the 

^'hite  Hart  granted  by  Richard  II. 

to  his  retainers),  R.  a.  4,  36,  115 ;  R. 

3-3- 
Herte,  pp.  hurt,  injured,  b.  17.  184,  b. 

ao.  315. 
Herteliohe,  <u^.  heartily,  willingly,  ii. 

84^ 
Heraest,  harvest,  harvest-time,  6.  7,  7. 

iia;  autumn,  R.  a.  146. 
Heashede,//.  J.  asked,  a3. 331  n.    See 

Asken. 
Heste,  order,  bidding,  command,  be- 
hest,  4.    149,    19.  351,  b.   3.   iia; 

Hestes,  //.  orders,  commands,  com- 
mandments, 3.  87,  9.  ai3,  10.  334. 

A.S.  h^,  i^with  added  /). 
Hot,  bade.    See  Hoten. 
Hete,  s.  heat,  wamnth,  a.  124,  9.  a49, 

10.  109,  ao.  193. 
Hethene,  adj.  heathen,  infidel,  a3.35i, 

b.  It;.  450 ;  as  sb.  Hethen,  b.  10.  350 ; 

He}»ene,  a.  ix.  a 3a;  Hethen,  adj.pl. 

heathen  (men),  b.  10.  365. 
Hethenesae,    s.    heathendom,    pagan 

country,  b.  15.  435. 
Hetith,  pr.  s.  heats,  hatches,  R.  3.  4a. 
Hette,   I  pr.  s.  tan  named,  a.  a.  153; 

pr.  s.  is  named,  a.  6.  63,  a.  7.  44 ; 

Hetten,  pr.  pi.  are  named,  a.  6.  67  ; 

Hette,  //.  J.  was  named,  called,  a.  7. 

7a  ;  //.  s.  (who  is)  named,  a.  3.  105. 

See  Hatte,  Hote. 
Heued,  head,  7.  aoa,  8.  a8i ;  Heuede, 

ao.  70;   Hefd,  a.  161;    Hefde,  11. 

178,  16.  143;  Hed,  a.  a.  176,  a.  6. 

a8;  Heuedes,//.  7.  150,  x8.  a3o,  ai. 

Bb 


a9a;  Hefdcs,  pi.  2^.  187.  A.S. 
A/a/od. 

Heaene,  heaven,  a.  9,  a.  1. 109,  a.  a.  a, 
7^ ;  gen.  sing,  of  heaven,  b.  pr.  106, 
b' 14.  154. 

Heuene-ryohe,  gen.  sing,  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  i.  a9 ;  Heuene-riche, 
b.  pr.  a  7,  b.  14.  a6o.  A.S.  heofonrice. 

Heueneward,  adv.  (with  to\  towards 
heaven,  b.  10.  334;  To  heueneward 
«*a8  regards  heaven,  b.  15.  450. 

Heuy,  adj.  heavy,  a.  150;  mournful, 
xa.  188. 

Heiay-ohered,  adj.  sad,  cast-down, 
with  moumftil  looks,  a3.  a. 

Heuynease,  sorrow,  ai.  a58. 

Hewe,  imper.  s.  knock,  stxike,  ao.  a  10; 
Hew,  b.  17.  a44. 

Hewe,  servant,  labourer,  4. 310, 8.  X95 ; 
Hewen,  //.  b.  4.  55 ;  Hewes.  //.  2. 
ia4.  A.S.  AitiHtn,  pL  domestic  ser- 
vants. 

Hewes,//.  hues,  colours,  15.  159;  b. 

".367- 
Hezte,  adj.  superl.  highest,  b.  I  a.  145. 
Hey,  high.    See  Heigh. 
Heye,  adv.  highly,  i.e.  completely,  8. 

aa6.    See  Heighe. 
Heye-feate,  high  festival,  7.  18 a. 
Heyere,  ;.  exalter  (lit.  one  who  makes 

high),  R.  a.  145,  R.  3.  74. 
Heyhte,  pt.  s.  was  named,   17.  158. 

See  Hette,  Hatte. 
Heyliohe,  adv.  highly,  at  high  wages, 

9*  336 ;  eamestly,  9.  89 ;  Heyelidie, 

nobly,  4.  253. 
Heyne,  s.  a  proper  name,  a.  5.  91. 

Cf.  G.  Hans. 
JLeyre,  hair-shirt.    See  Hetre. 
Heyres.    See  Heires. 
Hey3,  adj.  high,  chief;  Hey3  table* 

high  table,  b.  13.  444. 
Heyjliche,  adv.  highly,  b.  15.  554. 

See  HeihUohe. 
Hider,  adv.  hither,  a.  11.   176.    See 

Huder,  Hyder. 
Hiderwardea,  adv.  hitherwards,    ai. 

344.    See  Hyderwardea. 
Hie ;  On  hie  » on  high,  R.  1. 108.    See 

Heigh. 
Hiedest,  a  pt.  s.  didst  hasten,  b.  3. 193 ; 

HieA,pp.  sped,  R.  3.  X3a.    See  Hye]>. 
Hiegh,  adj.  high,  noble,  great,  b.  10. 

loi,  b.  15.  76.    See  He^h. 
Hieate,  adj.  super  I.  highest,  R.  3.  9a. 
Highte,  bade.    See  Hihte. 
Highte,  was  named.    See  Hihte. 
Hihnesse,  highness,  courage,  a 3.  753. ' 
Hihte,  pi.  s.  ordered,  bade,  command- 
ed, 8.  X4,  II.  98;  Hight^  8.  a47; 
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Higbt»  pi,  s,  b.  pr.  loa.    See  Hoten, 

Hi^te. 
Hihte,pL  s.  (irJiigh)  w«»  called^  named, 

la.  170;  was  named,  la.  304;  19.7; 

Highte,  /i.  s,  was  named,  7.  310; 

Hiht,>^.naQied,ia.  188.  SeeHfttte, 

Hette,  Hijte. 
'Si^,pro».  they,  i.  160^  6.  14a,  la.  a  16, 

15.  19a.    A»S.  Mg^ 
Hillo,  V.  oover,  R.  3.  336 ;  Hiled,  pt.  s, 

b.  la.  333;  Hileden,  //.//.  b.  11. 

343;   HUia,  p^  roofed,  h,  5.  599. 

Icel.  kj^IJa,  to  cover.    See  Hc^. 
Hippo,  /r.  pi  hop,  skip,  b.  15.  557; 

Hippyng,  /r/j.  pi,  leaping,  skipping, 

ao.  59,  b.  17.    59*     See   Huppe, 

Hoppo. 
Hir,  poss,  pron,  theii;  b.  15.  70.    See 

Here. 
"Hix,  pron,  fern,  her,  b.  11. 11 ;  it,  a.  5. 

171:  Hiretogopde<^forhergood,a. 

6.  laa.    See  Here. 

HUe,  prou.pl,  hi&  (ibUowera),  aa.  ai9. 

a3.  61.    SeeHyse. 
"Hit^pron,  it,  19.  a  16.  879;  Hit  are« 

th^  are,  16.  188 ;  Hit=for  it,  a.  7. 

117.    A.S.  hit, 
Hitte>,/r.  #.  knocks,  ai.  386;  Hitte, 

pt,  s.  struck,  hit,  19.  lao,  33.  103; 

touched,  7.  578 ;  flung  down,  b.  5. 

339 ;  Hitte,  a  pr,  s,  smSj.  meet  with, 

chance  upon,  la.  114.    See  Hutte. 
Hljeste,  adj,  superU  highest,  greatest, 

a.  II.  394, 
Hi^ep,  pr,  s,  rtfl.  hies,  hurries  himself, 

&•  7*  307 ;  pi'  s,  Hi)ede,  hastened, 

came   n^ar    to,    a.    7.    a87.      See 

Hy^. 
Hi|to,  pi,  s,  commanded,  b.  5.  ao6,  b. 

L200;  promised,  a.  7.  aai ;  Hight, 
J«,  b.  pr.  loa  ;  Htijte  {/or  Hijt), 

pp.  bidden,  b.  6.  133.    See  Hote, 

Untf^  Hilito. 
Hi^te,  pi,  s.  was  named,  b.  6.  80,  81 ; 

Hijt.  b.  IT.  8.    See  Hihte,  Hatte. 
TLo,pron.  who,  which  man,  ;ij9.  351,  a. 

3.  60;  {inidrrcfffiivf/y),  11.  7a,  la. 

150;  one  who,  whoso,  whoever,  4. 

61,  8.  a78,  II.  39;  Ho  so,  one  who, 

7.  406 ;  if  any  one,  4.  365 ;  one,  8. 
307 ;  whoevei^  whosoever,  10.  357, 
ao.  5;  Ho  >at,  whoever,  la.  16. 
(Never  used  as  a  simpie  relative,  as 
in  modem  English.)    See  Ho-ao. 

Hobbis,  pi,  downs,  louts,  R.   i.  90. 

*  Hobf  a  country  clown :  it  is  the  short 

for  Robert;'  HalUwell. 
Hobleden,  iV.  >^  hobbled,  limped,  a. 

I.  113;  Hobud,^  R.  3.  15  ;  Hob- 

bUd»  pi^  gone,  trayeUed^  R.  a.  33. 


Cf.  Du.  Mbcief^  to  jolt  about,  to 

ttajD^mer. 
Hockerye,  retail  dealing,  7.  333.    See 

Hokkerye. 
Hod,  s.  hood,  6.  134,  7-  aoa,   378; 

Rode,  14.  48,  b.  5,  31,  195 ;   Hodcs, 

pL  hoods,  9.  »9a.    See  Hood. 
Hoen,/r.  pi,  cry  hoi  shout  at,  b,  10. 

61.    See  note  to  la,  44,  p.  148. 
Hoked,  adj.  crooked,  curved,  fonuabed 

with  a  hook  at  the  upper  end,  11. 93 ; 

Hokede,  i.  51 ;  Hokide,  a.  pr.  50. 
Hokea,//.  hooks,  binges,  b.  5*  603,  8. 

a4a.    See  Hookia. 
Hokkerye,  s,  retail  dealing,  b.  5.  337  ; 

Hockeiye,  7.  333.    Lit.  *  hawkes-y.' 

See  note,  p.  84. 
Hpl,  adj,  whole,  entiie,  true,  4.  354 ; 

Hole,  8.  358,  9.  195  ;   Hole,  adj\pl. 

entire,  i.  e.  neatly  mended  up,  b,  o.  61. 

A.S.  hdl, 
Holde,  adj.  {for  Olde),  old,  a.  7. 134. 
Holdani,Holt    SeeHaldiek 
Hole,  whole.    See  Hoi. 
Holely,  whoUy.    See  HoUioho. 
Holioha,  adv,  wholly,  altogether,  ao. 

17.    See  Holliohe. 
Holigoot,  Holy  Gho^t,  19.  197,  ao. 

147,  b.  10.  339. 
Holliohe,   adv,   wholly,   fully,    com- 
pletely, entirely,  aa.  3 ;  Holly,  4. 149 ; 

Holiche,  altogether,  aa  a/ ;  Holy,  U 

19.  3. 
HolpekHo]peii,HdlpyiL.  See  Helper. 
Holsume,  adj.  wholesome,  R.  3.  aia. 
Holte,  s,  wood,  R.  3. 15 ;  Holtes,/)^ 

R.  a,  a3.    A.S.  holi, 
Holwe,  adj,  hoUow-chedke4,  7.  197,  bw 

6.  189. 
Holy,  adv.   entirely,  K  19.  3.     Sec 

Holliohe. 
Horn,  house,  lit.  home,  14-  46 ;  home, 

a.  8.  5 ;  oj  adv.  home,  back,  5.  56, 

a  a.  48a  ;    At  horn  <«  at  home,  a.  9, 

ao ;  Homes,  //.  homei^  a.  3.  89. 
Homelioh,  adv.  from  house  to  house, 

making  themselves  at  home,  b.  10. 

93 ;  in  a  homely  way,  R.  3.  a  12. 
Homeliche,  adj,  homely,  clownish,  R. 

a-43- 
Hond,  hand,  ao.  no;   Hooden, //.  4. 

390,  a.  7*  395;  Hondes,  ^  118,  5. 

8a. 
Hoi^djred,    hundred,    aa.   an ;    Hon- 

dreth,  b.  pr.  a  10,  b.  13.  370. 
Honesaohen,  v.  to.  drive  away,  aa  one 

chases  out  a  dog,  a,  1 1. 48.    See  note. 

p.  149.    From  hoftiss'^  stem  of  the 

pres.  part,  of  OF.  h^mr^  later  Aomur, 

*to  rc^iroach^  dis^ace^  dishonour,  de- 
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fktne,  shune,  i^le ' ;  Co^fAve.    Of 

Teat  origin ;  of.  G.  kahn,  and  Gbth. 

haunSy  ▼!&. 
Honesty  adj.  htmoonible,  vuloaUe,  b. 

19.90. 
Hongen,  v.  to  hang,  be  hiuiged.  a.  a. 

170;  Honge,  9.  I.  185,  4. 149,  to.  8 ; 

Hongy,  V.  be  hanged,  7.  238;  Do 

hongy  =  cause  to  be  hanged,  3.  ao7 ; 

Honge)»,  /r.  s.  hangs,  depads,  15. 

a  14;  hangs,  execnteft,  4.  178;  Hon- 

gith,  pr.  s.  hangs,  suspends,  {rats,  R. 

3.  147;    Hongen,  /r.  pi,  hang,  11. 

i6a ;  Hongede  bym  »  banged  himself, 

a.  I.  66;  Bongen, //.//.  cradfied,  b. 

1. 179 ;  Hongld,/]^.  hung,  saspended, 

I.   194;    Honged,  i.  191;    Honge, 

imp.  s,  huag,  a.  3.  108  ;  Hong,  imp. 

s.  hang,  place,  a.  4.  ao.    The  weak 

transitive  yerb  and  strong  intransitive 

are  mixed  up.    See  Haage. 
Honger,  hunger,  7.  438,  9.  169. 
HongerlioliLe^  tufy'.  hni^gty-lookfng,  7. 

197. 
Hongynge,  /.  hiuiglng^  4.  411,  R.  i. 

108. 
HozLsel,  s.  gift ;  To  honsel-aft  k  gift, 

a.  5. 169.    See  Haouele. 
Honte,  V.  hunt,  9.  aS,  10.  9a3. 
Eontyng,  s.  hunting,  4. 469. 
Hon7i  honey,  17.  a  18,  a  35. 
HooldSy  s.  pi,  hooks>  R.  3.  993.    See 

Hokea. 
Hool,  ddj\  whole,  untom,  b.   14.   i ; 

Hoole,  whole,  R.  or.  a6. 
Hoolydom,  s.  sacred  relics,  a.  a.  laa. 
Hoow,  ho !  10.  367.    See  How. 
Hope,  s.  expectation,  a.  3.  193. 
Hope,  I  pr,  s.  expect,  feir,  10.  975,  b. 

10.  151 ;  Hope^,  pr,  s,  expects,  18. 

146;  Hopen,  pr.pl,  expect,  18.  313  ; 

Hope,  imp.  /.  expect,  look  for,  a.  6. 

135.    See  note,  p.  334. 
Hopede,  called  out.    See  Houped. 
Hox»eT,  seed-basket,  9.  60.    See  note. 
Hoppe,  V,  dance,  a.  3.  193,  R.  3.  86a. 

See  Huppe,  Hippe. 
Hor,  adj.  white-haired,  hoaiy-headed, 

7.  193,  9.  9a ;  Hore,  10.  175,  83.  95. 

A.S.  Mr. 
Horde,  hoaid,  gathering,  19. 116. 
Hore,  whore.  5.  161;  Hores,//.  4.  30a; 

Horen,  gen.  pi.  of  harlots,  15.  Si. 

Icel.  Mra. 
Horedom,  andean  life,  whoredom,  8. 

76.  b.  13.354- 
Homyd,  pp.  provided  With  boms,  R. 

a.  4. 
Hors,//.  hones,  3.  176, 14.  6a ;  Horse^ 
//.  b.  II.  334.    A.S.  pi.  A^rs, 


Hon-bred,  horse-bread,  9.  335.    See 

note,  p.  114. 
Hosboundrie,  economy,  prosperity,  a. 

53.    See  Hosbondrie. 
Hoae,  whoso.    See  Ho-so. 
Hoaebonde,  husband,  11.  367;  Hose^ 

bonde,  farmer,  13.  198 ;  Hosebondes, 

//.  husbandmen,  farmers,  a.  11.  180. 

See  note  to  8.  399,  p.  105. 
Ho-90,  whoso,  b.  pr.  144;  Ho«e,  whdso, 

whoever,  a.  i.  86. 
Host,  ho«t,  army,  4.  85 a. 
Hostel,  V.  provide  with  lodging,  b.  17. 

118. 
Hosteler,  inn-keeper,  so.  74;  Hostel- 

lere,  b.  5.  339.    From  b.  5.  339,  it 

appears  that  a  h$steler  also  let  horses 

for  hire.    Cf.  Mod.  £.  ostler. 
Hostil,  inn,  14.  64. 
Hostiye,  hostelry,  inn,  b.  17.  73. 
Hot,  imper,  s.  hoot,  cry,  ai.  389.  (Hot 

out »  cry  aloud.) 
Hote,   I  pr,  s.  am  called,   17.   198; 

Hote|>,/r.  X.  is  named,  3.  31 ;  Hoten, 

pp.  named,  called,  3.  so ;  Hote,  pp. 

named,   la.   I.     See   HM,    Hatte, 

Heihte,     Hette,     Hi&te,     Hi^te, 

Hy^te. 
Hoten,  V.  bid,  order,  command,  a.  kx. 

48;    Hote,   I   /r.  Jr.   3,   ail,    ar6; 

Hote)>,  pr.  /.  bids,  4.  430,  9.  78,  10. 

ai9 ;   Hote,  pr.  s.  {fvr  Hoot,  short 

/&rHoteth),  bids,  la.  44;  Hoten, /r. 

//.  bid,  9.  89  ;  Hote,  pr,  t,  subj.  bid 

(it  be  so),  b.  18.  390  (see  note) ;  Het, 

pi.  s.  commanded,  s.  17,  33.  373; 

Hote,  pp,    bidden,    b.  6.    78.    See 

Heet,  Heghte,  Hl)te,  Hy)te.    A.S. 

hdtan. 
Hou,  adv.  how,  4.  411,  ao.  60. 
Houe,  hood,  cap,  4.  451 ;  Hones«//.  \. 

159.    A.S.  hufe,  a  mitre,  cap.    See 

Houue;   and  see  bote  to  23.  17I, 

where  glasen  hout  is  explained. 
Houed,  Houeth.    See  Hooyn. 
Houped,  //.  s,  whooped,  called  out, 

shouted,  b.  6. 174 ;  Hopede,  9.  168. 
Houres,  the  *honn'  of  the  bretiaty, 

services,  i.  135,  a.  180. 
Hoosbonderye,  s.  economy,  b.  1.  57. 

See  Hosboundrie. 
Housele,  the  Holy  CommunioaB,  a  a.  3^3. 

A.S.  hiisel. 
HousMed,/^.  housled ;  Be  houseled^ 

to  receive  the  holy  communion,  b. 

19.  3;  Housled,  33.  3.    See  note,  p. 

365. 
Hous-hyre,  house-rent,  10.  74. 
Housyng,  j.  building  houses,  17.  365. 

b.  15.  76. 
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Hoatod,  M  hooted  at,  3.  328. 

Houaa,  hood,  coif,  a.  3.  976  ;  Houoes, 
pL  b.  pr.  a  10.    See  Houe. 

Honjm,  V.  hover  over,  R.  a.  146; 
Hone^,  pr,  s,  hovers,  dwells,  b.  3. 
307 ;  hovers  over,  R.  3.  50 ;  /r.  //. 
hover  about,  wait  about,  a.  pr.  84; 
Hoaede,/r.  /.  waited,  ai.  83  ;  Honed, 
b.  pr.  a  10;  Hoayd,  //.  s,  hovered, 
dwelt  hovering,  R.  a.  176;  Houede, 
pt,  pi.  waited,  ai.  86 ;  Houed,  pt,  pi, 
b.  18.  83 ;  Honvede,  ft,  pi,  waited 
about,  I.  159.  Cf.  t.  havtr.  See 
note,  p.  353. 

How,  inttfj,  ho  1  13.  19. 

Howue,  s,  hood,  b.  3.  393*    See  Houe. 

Hozteryie,  s,  huckstery,  retail  dealing, 
a.  5. 141.    See  Hokkerye. 

H07 1  troly  1 I0II7 1  a  burden  of  a  pop- 
ular song,  9. 133.    See  note. 

Hooohe,  hutch,  b.  4.  116.  A  kuUk 
was  an  iron-bound  clothes^box  com- 
mon in  bedrooms.  From  O.F.  huche, 
a  hutch  (Cot£rave) ;  from  Low  Lat. 
hutica,  a  word  probably  of  Teutonic 
origin.    See  note  to  5. 111,  p.  57. 

HudSn,  V,  hide,  30.  135 ;  Hujde,  pi,  s. 
hid,  b.  17.  108 ;  Hudden,  //.  pi,  14. 
164,  a  I.  449;  Hudynge,  pris,  pt, 
hiding,  11.  343.  See  Hoyden.  A.S. 
hidan, 

Huder,  adv,  hither,  here,  31.  339.  See 
Hlder,  VL-j^at, 

Kxi9t  prin,  she,  3.  ip,  13;  4.  155;  ^' 
the  *  8he*-bird,  R.  3.  50.    See  Heo. 

Huere,  pr^t,  pass,  her,  ao.  300 ;  pron, 
pert  31.  178.    See  Hure. 

Huexe  seine,  herself,  31.  356. 

Huire,  s,  bin,  a.  6.  46;  b.  5.  557; 
Huyre,  b.  6. 141.    See  Hove. 

Hulmes,  //.  comersy  a.  a.  309.  See 
Heme. 

Hul,  s.  hill,  i.e.  Comhill,  13.  318  (see 
note) ;  HuUes,  pi.  hills,  i.  6,  163 ;  6. 
no.    AS.kyll, 

Hulde.    See  Halde. 

Hule,  s,  husk,  shell ;  Pese  hnle,  shell  of 
a  pea;  a  various  reading  for  pdes 
heU,  in  b.  7.  194. 

Hulpe,  Hulpen.    See  Helpen. 

Hungrep,  pr,  s,  impers,  hunger  comes 
to  (thee),  16.  35a ;  Hungren,  pr,  pi, 
are  hungry,  9.  335. 

Huppe,  V,  hop^  skip,  dance^  run,  18. 
379.    See  Hoppe,  Hippe. 

Hurde,  s,  dwelliQg.  abode,  a.  7.  190. 
(^  had  reading  for  £rdKA.S.  iard, 
abode.) 

Hurde,  herd,  Le.  shepherd,  10.  367, 
375. 


Hure,  V.  hear,  i.  4, 185,  a  so ;  Huxde, 

I  pt,  s,  heard,  i.  303 ;  Hurd,  pp.  8. 

69.    See  Here. 
Hure,  s.  hire,  pay,  reward,  wages,  4. 

378,  310;    Huire,  b.  5.  557.     See 

Huyze,  Huire. 
Ware,  pron,  pers.  her,  11.  133,  a.  I3. 

48 ;  <^.  to  her,  4.  6 ;  it  (lit  her),  8. 

351.    See  Huere,  Here. 
Hure,  prcn.  pass,  her,  30.  300 ;  (used  af 

the  sun)  2\,  356. 
"B-va^^  pass,  pron.  their,  i.  33. 
HurUe,  v,  hurtk,  push  with  horns,  R. 

3.37. 
Hue,  prons  his,  i.  37,  4.  353 ;  indifi^ 

lu/^^* their,  10.  53  (see  note);  his 

own,  17.  391. 
Huabondrie,  s,  thriftiness,  a.  i.  55 ; 

Hosboundiie,  3.  53.    See  note,  p.  33. 
Hutte,  pt,  s,  hit,  struck,  a.   7.  168; 

threw,  cast,  a.  5.  173.    See  Hitte. 
HuTden,  v.  hide,   conceal,   33.   134; 

Huyde,  v,  33.  459.    See  Huden. 
Huyre,  s.  hiie,  pay,  wages,  4.  303,  15. 

315.    See  Hure,  Huire. 
Huyred,  pp,  hired,  engaged,  b.  6.  314, 

a.  7.  107. 
Huyren,  v,  hear,  listen  to,  5.  no; 

Huyre,    v,  8.   33,  9.  48,   lOw   437; 

Huyre,  i  /r.  j.hear,  I3.  aao;  Huyre^, 

pr,  s.  hears,    listens    to,    30.    aao; 

Huyrde,  pt.  s,  heard,  33.  80. 
Huyrewel,  Hear-well,  11. 145. 
Hy,  adj.  high,  proud,  33.  46  ;  On  hy* 

aloud,  in  a  loud  tone,  a.  13.  37.    See 

Heigh,  Hiegh. 
Hy,  pron,  they,  14.  36,  17.  93.    See 

Hij. 
Hyder,  ado,  hither,  i6.  338,  3i.  333, 

33-  333-    See  Hider,  Huder. 
Hyderwardes,   adtf.    hitherwards,  9. 

345.    See  Hiderwardes. 
Hyep,  pr.  s,  refi.  hurries  himself,  hies 

him,  9.  345  ;  Hyede,  pt,  s.  hied,  hast- 
ened, 33.  136.  See  Hiedeat,  Hi)etli, 

Hyhe. 
Hyfdea,//.  heads,i8.  85.   See  Heued. 
Hyght,//.  s.  bade,  ordered,  4.  9.    See 

Hihte. 
Hyght,  ¥ras  named.    See  Hyhte. 
Hyh ;  An  hyh,  on  high,  i.  e.  loud  and 

violent,  7.  134;    on  high,  a  3.  191. 

SeeHy. 
Hyhe,  v.  hasten,   hie,    9.    306.    See 

Hyej), 
Hyhte,  i  /r.  j.  am  called,  17. 184 ;  //. 

s.  was  called,  wag  named,  19.  4,  8 ; 

Hyght,  b.  II.  36.    See  Hihte. 
HyUen,   V.    cover,  b.  I3.  331.     See 

Hille^Hele. 
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Hylj,  adp,  greatly,  R.  a.  117. 

Hym,  him;  Hym  willynge,  dai.  he 
himself  desiring,  b.  13.  a  80  (see  note 
to  7.  3a) ;  Hym  and  hares  him  and 
her,  every  man  and  woman  (see  note, 
p.  a3),  a.  94. 

Hynde,  hmd,  doe,  18.  9,  b.  15.  274; 
HyncUs,^/.  R.  a.  35. 

Hyne,  j.  hmd,  i.  e.  servant,  labourer,  7. 
a6a,  b.  pr.  39,  b.  6.  133;  For  an 
hyneaas  a  thmg  of  smsdl  value,  lit. 
at  the  value  of  a  servant,  b.  4.  iiS 
(see  note) ;  Hynen,  //.  binds,  peas- 
ants, labourers.    Mod.  £.  hind, 

Hyae,  pran,  pass,  pi,  his  creatures,  ao. 
349.    See  Hise. 

HjBe,  4idv,  loudly,  with  a  loud  voice, 
a.  a.  59.    See  H7,  Hyh. 

Hnte,//.  s,  was  named,  was  called,  b. 
".  315 ;  Hyjt,  a.  la.  49  ;  Hy3th,/r. 
s.  is  called,  a.  la.  53.  See  Hilite, 
Hyhte,  Hote. 

TLj^fpt.  s,  bade,  commanded,  b.  i,  17, 
b.6.  336.    SeeHihto. 


J  is  written  like  I  in  the  MSS.;  hence 
langU  is  lox  Jangle^  &c. 

I-»  prefix  chiefy  used  with  the  pp,  of 
verbs,    Yotfitrther  examples^  see  Y-. 

I,/r^.in,a.6.  153. 

laoede,  pt.  s,  jogged,  ao.  50.  See 
note,  p.  343. 

laoM,  s.  pi.  fringes,  ribands,  R.  3. 
130.    See  note. 

laniceleni,  //.  chatterers,  story-tellers, 
b.  pr.  35,  b.  10.  31,  a.  pr.  35.  See 
I«ntfle. 

lan^la,  v.  gossip,  chatter  idly,  prate, 
talk  freely,  argue,  3.  99,  11.  118; 
langly,  v,  talk,  argue,  16. 9a ;  langled, 
pt,  s.  quarrelled,  argued,  10.  393 ; 
langeled,  //.  s,  argued,  b.  16.  144; 
murmured,  b.  16.  119;  langlyng, 
pres,  part,  quarrelling,  disputing, 
7.  68 ;  langelyng,  pr,  part,  chatter- 
ing, begging,  b.  9.  81.  0,Y,jangler^ 
to  jest;  from  a  Teutonic  root;  cf. 
Dtt.  janhen,  to  howL    See  note,  p. 

35- 
IftnglM,//.  quarrels,  7.  133. 
langlynge,    s,    quarrelling,    jangling, 

chattering,  11. 370 ;  langlyng,  5. 174 ; 

langelynge,  33.  399. 
lape,  s.  joke,  mockery,  jest,  33. 145. 
lapen,  v.  jest,  mock,  play  tricks,  act 

the  buffoon,  16.  307 ;  lape,  v.  jest,  3. 

S;    act  the    buffoon,   b.   13.   333; 
^edc,pt,  s,  mocked,  3i.  40;  chmt- 


ed,  a.  I.  65 ;  Taped,  pt,  s.  cheated,  b. 

1.  67;  jested,  b.   18.  41.     Cf.  F. 
japptTy  to  bark,  yelp, 
laper,  jester,  buffoon,  18.310;  laperet, 
//.  jestere,  b.  10.  31 ;  lapers,//.  b.  pr. 

35,  a-  pr-  35- 
layler,  s,  jailor,  a.  3. 133. 
I-bake,/^.  baked,  a.  7.  370. 
Ibore,  //.  borne,  carried,  a.   5.  89; 

I-boren,  bom,  sprung,  a.  a.  100.    See 

T-bore. 
I-bot,/r.  s,  beat,  a.  7.  167. 
I-bounden,^.  bound,  i.  97 ;  I-boonde, 

a.  6.  8,  a.  10.  56. 
Ibroken,  pp,  broken,  a.  pr.  68. 
I-brouht,  pp.  brought,  a.  3.  a. 
I-oaried,  pp.  carri^,  a.  6.  35. 
Ioh,/rwf.  I,  I.  4,  a.  41,  4.  134,  8.  177. 

See  Ik,  T. 
Ioham,^r  Ich  am,  I  am,  a.  i.  73. 
Ioliaue,y2?rIchhaue,  I  iuive,  a.  5.  15a, 

aax. 
lohe,  atU,  each,  every,  a  a.  396,  a.  11. 

343  ;  Ich,  each,  R.  3.  40. 
Txikonib,pivn,  each  one,  R.  a*  35 ;  Ich- 

onne,  K.  3.  368. 
I-ohoM,  pp,  chosen,  a.  5.  174.    See 

Tohose. 
lohnlle  (Jor  Ich  wulle),  I  will,  a.  3. 5  ; 

Ichule,  I  will,  a.  5.  151 ;  lohul,  a.  4. 

84. 
lolepet,/^.  called,  a.  3. 109 ;  Idept,  a. 

II.  31.    SeeY-clepid. 
I-clouted,  //.  patched,  a.  7.  55.    See 

Tolouted. 
loopet,  adj,  dressed  in  a  cope,  a.  3.  36. 

See  Y-ooped. 
I-oosouned,/^.  crowned,  9^  a.  10,  a.  9. 

91.    See  Tooroned. 
lorommet,  pp.  cnunmed,  a.  pr.  41. 
Idel,  adj.  idle,  b.  la.  i;   Xn  idel«in 

vain,  a.  6.  61. 
Idiotes,     adf,     unlearned,     ignorant 

(priests),  b.  II.  308.  See  note,  p.  176. 
Idoluen,  pp,  delved,  dug,  a.  6,  36. 
Idon,  pp,  done,  7.  100,  a.  6. 36  ;  made^ 

^  5-  7^  i  &^reD.  in  charge,  committed, 

a.  10.  II. 
Idyket,/^.  ditched,  a.  6.  36. 
lesunt,  s,  giant,  a.  7.  319. 
leestes,  s,  pi.  history,  sayings,  a.  ii. 

33.    See  Gteste. 
I-eiied,  //.  plou^ed,  a.  7.  5. 
lette,  s,  fashion,  R.  3.  15^.    See  note. 

Q.F.  ^/,  F.^>/;  frpm  Lat.  iactus, 
leu),  Jew,  a.  II.  83.    See  below. 
lewea,  //.  Jews,  b.  10.  35,  348 ;  lew- 

ene,  gm,  pi,  of  Jews,  a.  63. 
lewia,  ^.judgment,  the  sentence  of  the 

law.  R.  3.  341.    See  luwiao. 
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I't9sn,fp.  fared,  gome,  «.  S*  5*^  7*  9^- 

A.S.  gifaren^  pp.  oijuran, 
X-feere,  a^.  t<4^er,  a.  a.  67,  a.  4. 34. 

UniallT  in  fire '^'m  oonpany;  from 

A.S.  fim,  a  companioiL 
I-fefD»dy  /^.  endowed,  a.  t.  50.     See 

Veflb. 
I-fostMd,/^.  oovished.  a.  10.  xi8. 
I-foimded,  >^.  inveated,  lit.  fooaded, 

appointed,    a»    11.    161.      See   T- 

ffoundid. 
Igeten,  ^.  hegMai,  a.  10.  304.     See 

Gtoten,  Fgete. 
I-ffLoaet,  /^.  glossed,  fnniislied  with 

commentariesi  a.  11.  laC    See  Olo- 

sep,  Ysloead. 
I-gloapet,/^.  swallowed,  gmlpeddown. 

a.  5. 1 91 .    See  Tglobbed. 
I.graue,/^.  engraved,  stamped  in  the 

mint,  a.  4. 113.    SetQfftMt, 
lognumtad,  ^.   granted,  a.    8.    8; 

Igiamitet,  assign^,  a.  3.  359. 
I-i^pen,  ^,  grasped,  snatched,  scued, 

a.  3.  175.    ^  Orlpath. 
nuuQpet,  fp,  hasped,  clasped,  fiuteaed, 

a.  I.  171. 
I^eried,/^.  praiasd,  a.  11.  84.    AS. 

Aerian,  to  praise. 
I.ltoide,/^.held,ooD8ideMd;  ^tseint 

art  I-holde»thou  that  art  considered 

to  be  a  saint,  a.  i.  82 ;  I-holdea,//. 

a.  3.   S05.      A.S.  geholdm^  pp.   of 

healdan. 
Z-hole,  adj.  pi.  whole,  i.e.  mended  up, 

a.  7. 55.    AJ&.zthdl.    See  Uolb, adj. 
Z*hmi£i»tk  pp.  handled,  treated,  6m- 

pensed,  a.  a.  104. 
Z-hoten,  i^.  called,  named,  a.  xi.  104, 

180;   Ihote,  a.  1.61.    iSee  fiat,  7- 

hote. 
I-huM,  pp.  roofed,  a.  6.  80.    Icel. 

Aylja,  to  cover. 
Zhnret,  pp.  hired,  paid  with  wages,  a. 

7.  300.    See  Huyre,  Thyred. 
liUe,  a  gill,  b.  5.  346.    See  Qille. 
He,  prm.  I,  b.  5.  aa8.    A.S.  ic. 
I-keiaet»  pp.  keyed,  te.  locked,  a.  6. 

103.    See  Y-keyed. 
I.kliketed,/^.  Cssteaed,  a.  6. 103.    See 

Oliket. 
Z-knewe,  pt.  s.  knew,  R.  i.  9a ;   I- 

knowe,/^.  known,  b.  xg.  17,  a.  3. 34. 

See  Tknowen. 
Z*kore,>^.  chosen  as,  pwked  ont  as,  a. 

4. 140.    A.S.  gecorm^  pp.  of  c/ojan, 

to  choose. 
Z-Ukked,  pp.  blamed,  Ibimd  iault  with, 

a.  3.x  7.    SeelAkko. 
X-leid,  pp.  kid,  staked,  a.  3. 195. 
Hei^en,  pp.  lien,  lain,  beoi  laid,  a.  5. 


65.    A.S.  gelegin,  pp.  t>f  M^mm^  to 
lie.    SeeTlsiiie. 
X-rleanMd,  pp.  learnt,  been  tm^jbL^  a. 

^  ID. 

Zlene,  v.  t»  believe,  a.  5.  xia.     AS. 

gelifoH,  to  believe. 
Zlke,  4Mdj.  same,  4. 404,  11.  141 ;  Tciy, 

8. 14X,  345 ;  very  thug,  1.  79. 
XUe,  mdj.pL  wicked,  ix.  93. 
Ble,  mdu.  ill,  b.  10.  36.    See  TUbl 
Z-loket»  pp.  taken  caie,  ofdained,  de- 
cided (lit. ' looked,'  i.e  looked  to). 

a.  10.  aox. 
nyke,  adj.  like^  bu  i.  ^a    A.Sw  gdk. 

SeelUohe. 
I-made,  i  ft.  s.  made,  b.  5.  x63 ;  lomd, 

jM.  a.  xo.  3;  celebrated,  «.  a.  aa; 

I-maket,  >^.  a.  pr.  14.    See  Ymad. 
TTnannget,  pp.  cafeen,  a.  7.  945.     F. 

X-medlai,  pp.  mingled,  josned,  a.  xa 

3oa }  Imedelet,  a.  xa  3.    See  Taie- 

deled. 
I-meint,  flp.  prepared,  milled,  a.  la 

4.    A.S.  gemenged,  pp.  of  mef^gmt,  to 

mix. 
Imparflt,  adj.  nnjost,  unfair,  4.  389. 

Seelnparftfe. 
Impe,  imper.  s.  giaft,  bu  9^  147.    See 

Tmped. 
Impagiietb,  pr.  s.  istpngas,  cafls  in 

question,  b.  11.  397  ;  Lapogaed,  /r. 

9.  h.  7.  X47  ;  pp.  accused,  b.  x^  133. 

See  liipugnen. 
In,/r<^.  00,33.479. 
In-departable,  adj.  indivisible^  19.  37. 
I-nempnet,  pp.  named,  called,  a.  xo. 

43,  a.  II.  106.    See  Tneaqpnied. 
Infatnia,  old  Lat.  pi.  for  im/mmes,  een- 

aored  (but  prob.  here  simply  nus* 

used  for  injames),  b.  5.  108.      In- 

famia  was  a  noteof  ceasoxe,  iavolving 

certain  disabilities. 
Ixkgaos,  X.  ingoing,  entranoe,  adaiis- 

sion,  ingresB,  8.  aSs ;   Ingooge,  b.  5. 

638. 
la-COTnge  a.  entrance,  admiasicm,  a. 

6.  117.    See  Ixkgaos. 
Ingrat,  adj.  nngrate&l,  unkind,  so.  819. 
Jngratus,  onkind,  b.  17.  353 ;  Ingrati^ 

pi.  ungrateAil,  b.  14.  169. 
IiUiohe,  adiQ.  inwardly,  ia  keaz^  4. 

373;  b.  14.  89. 
Znmesuxablea,  adj.  pi.  infinite^  b.  15. 

69. 
In-mrddea,  prep,  into  the  midst  o(  1 1. 

33- 
Izuie,  adv.  within,  in,  b.  6.  305  ;  a.  i. 
163 ;  therein,  b.  xo.  99 ;  in,  at  home, 
a.  13.  41 ;  into,  R.  3.  85. 
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Inne,  s,  dai.  dwellmg;  residaice;  At 

inne—in  (his)  abode,  in  tesidenc^  b. 

8.  4.    See  Time. 
Inne-wit ;  see  Inwit. 
Ixinooeiite»  //.  as  sh,  innocent  people, 

prob.  children,  b.  7.  41. 
In-obedient,  adj.  disobedient,  7. 19^  b. 

13.  28a. 
Inomen*  pp,  taken,  a.  5. 1.    A.S.  p- 

numen,  pp.  of  mman^  to  take.    See 

Vym. 
I-nooli,  adj,  enough,  a.  7. 13S ;  Inovwe, 

pi,  a.  5.  24 ;   Inowe,  //.  b.  ao.  348. 

Iiipaoient,  impatient,  ao.  519. 
Inparflt,  adj.  imperfect,  la.  40$,  16. 

136 ;  Jnparfyt,  17.  aia ;  fiuilty,  b.  15. 

93.    See  Impkrfit. 
Inpacittly,  adv.  not  in  a  perfect  manner, 

b.  10.  464. 
Inpoaaibla,  adj.  inqpoasible,  b.  10.  ^6, 

b.  18.  419. 
Zsptigneii,  V.  inupngn,  gainsay,  b.  pr. 

109;   Inpngned,  //.  s.  found  fanlt 

with,  10.  301.    See  Impu^pieth. 
Inaolibles,  adj.pl.  insoluble,  17.  a3i. 
In-atude,  adv.  instead  o(  in  the  plaoe 

of,  a.  7.  57. 
In-til,/r^.  into,  b.  13.  aia 
TaXo^prep.  within,  a.  11.  44. 
Jjawit,    inward   knowledge^  i.e.  con-  i 

8Gience»   7.  431,  II.  143,  18.  a6^; 

Iswitt,  II.  170;  nnderstanding,  m- 

telligence,  zo.  117  ;  Inwitte,  b.  9. 18 ; 

Innewit,  b.  15.  i>y^.  See  note,  p.  139. 
logelen,  v.  play  juggter*^  tricks,  10. 

ao7;  Iogly,9.  b.  13.  233. 
logelour,  buffoon,  juggler,  9.  71,  18. 

310 ;  logeloure,  b.  6.  73 ;  logeloures, 

pl.h.  10.  31.    O.F.  jougUoTf  jogUor 

■sLat  ioculatarem.   See  note,  p.  108. 
logged,//,  s.  jogged,  went  hastily,  33. 

134;  Iwggwi*  b.  30.  133. 
logly,  V.  juggl^  b.  13.  333.    See  lo- 

gelen. 
loied,  //.  j>l.  rejoiced,  R.  3.  159. 
lolif,  adj,  joyful,  14.  ao. 
lordan,  damber-pot,  16.  9a  (spoken 

contemptuously  of  a  glutton);  luidaa, 

b.  13.  83.    See  note,  p.  193. 
lottos,  pi.  peasants,  low  people,  men 

of  small   intelligence,  b.   10.    460; 

Ibttis,  a.  II.  301.    QLjoU-head^  Two 

Gent,  of  Verona,  III.  i.  390. 
lonken,  v.    rest,    slumber,    19.  136 ; 

louke,  b.  16.  93.    See  note^  p.  338. 

*  loucher,  lucher,  to  roost,  or  pear^ ;' 

Cotgrave. 
lonme,  day's  work,  17.  5. 
looate,  V,  tilt,  joust,  ai.  ai,  a6.  83 ; 


lonsted, //.  i.  tilted,  si.  185.    O.F. 

iouster,  Xjow  IjbX,  iuxtare, 
looster,  jouster,   champion,    aa.    10. 

See  above, 
loutes, //.  broths,  pottages,  '6.  133,  b. 

5.  1 58.    ^lowtySt  potage,  Brassica, 

JMta;*    PJt>mpt  Panr.;   see  Way's 

note.    And  see  note^  p.  79. 
Zoye-lesa,  adj.  joy-less,  miserable,  11. 

370;  loyeles,  b.  9.  iGS. 
lojntely,  adv.  in  union,  tc^ether,  a.  3 

137. 
I-preiae^  pp.  esteemed,  a.  8. 158.   See 

Tpreiaed. 
I-ptmiaaohed,/^.  punished,  k.  5.  76. 
I-qnit,  pp.  paid,  a.  7.  91. 
larena,  s.pl.  irons,  chams»  fetters,  a.  4. 

73.    See  Tren. 
I-robed,  pp.  robed,  dre8Se<^  a.  9.  i. 

See  Yrobed. 
I-rybaunt,  pp.  embroidered  with  rows, 

lit.  with  nblxms  (of  gold  lace  or 

precious  stones),  tu  3. 13. 
la,  used  for  are,  b.  16.  330. 
la,  put  for  ^es,  the  terminoHon  of  the 

gen.  ctue,  a.  5.  357. 
I-aohewet^  //.  showed,  a.  4. 145. 
I-sohood, /^.  shod,  a,  a.  134. 
I-sohriuen, /^.  shriven,  a.  5. 151. 
I-aeo,  V,  see,  a.  6.  60 ;  I-seye,  pp,  seen, 

found,  a.  10. 105 ;  lse}e,  pp.  a.  5.  4. 

A.S.  geshn^ 
I-aemet,  pp.  served,  well  served,  suited, 

a.  5.  185.    See  Y-seraed. 
TMX^pp.  set,  placed,  a.  6.  83. 
I-aeye,  pp,  seen,  found,  a.  10.  105.   See 

I-MO. 

loeje,  pp,  seen,  a.  5.  4.    See  I-aeo^ 
I-ahrewed,//.  cursed,  b.  13.  331. 
I-alept,  tp.  slept,  a.  5.  4. 
I-aonht,  pp,  sought,  a.  4.  109.     See 

Yaonht. 
I-sowed,  pp.    sown,   a.  6.  34.     See 

Yaowen. 
laane,  s,  issuer  progeny,  offspring,  19. 

331 ;  Issu,b.  10.326;  Is8hue,ii.a43; 

Issues,  pi.  issuca,  out-goings,  R.  4.  8. 

See  Yssliiie. 
I-swowene,  1!^  in  a  swoon,  a.  5.  333. 

A.S.  gesiuigen;   see   Swoon  in  my 

Etym^Dict 
layklea,  //.  iddes,  ao.  193.    A.S.  Is- 

gicel.    See   Il^l  in   Prompt.   Parv. 

'Ickles,  x/irtcr;*  Levins. 
It,  pron,  it,  i.e.  the  sky,  the  heavens, 

R.  3-  3^. 
It  bens  they  are,  or  it  is,  6.  59. 
Iteraoynet^  ^.  decided  upon,  adjudged, 

a.  I.  95.    See  Ytermyned. 
I-tiUed,  pp.  set  up,  pitched,  a.  a.  44. 
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Pat  for  iiildid  ^  itehUd^  set  vp  or 

spread  out,  as  a  tent ;  from  A.S.  ttld^ 

a  tent. 
Itrijed,  pp,  tried,  a.  i.  83  ;  I-trijet,  a. 

I.  124.    See  Ytriad. 
luelliB,  s,fi,  jewels,  R.  i.  38. 
luge,  s,  judge,  16.  291 ;  Inges^  pi,  10. 

335;  lugges,//.  b.  7.  184. 
luffen,  V,  be  judge,  33.  39 ;  luge,  v. 

decide,  decree,  3.  169 ;  lugge,  v.  ad- 
judge, order,  a.  a.  106, 127  ;  judge,  b. 

pr.  130 ;  Iug£e,  i  pr,  j.  jn^ge,  rule, 

aa.  476;  j^ge   to   be^    b.  9.  84; 

lugge^,  pr,  s,  declares,  decides,   a. 

i8a;   luged,  //.  s.  determined,  xo. 

310  ;  lugged,  pt.  s,  b.  7.  161. 
locged,  pt.  s.  j<^;ged,  rode  hastily,  b. 

ao.  133.    See  logged, 
lurdan,  a  chamber-pot,  Jordan,  a  term 

of  contempt,  b.   13.  83.    See  lor- 

j^A■^^■ 
lurera,  £€m.  pi.  jurors*,  3.  130. 
loste,  adj.  swollen,  like  a  jusU  or 

bottle,  bottle-like,  16. 9a ;  lust,  b.  13. 

83.    See  the  note,  p.  193. 
lusten,  V,  joust,  contend  in  a  tourna- 
ment,   ao.  50;   luste,   V.  19.   129; 

lusted,//,  s.  b.  x6.  163. 
luster,  jouster,  b.  19.  xo. 
lustes,  pi.  jousts,  tournaments,  tourna- 
ment, ai.  X4,  b.  17.  51. 
lustioe,  s.  jud^  magistrate,  19.  163, 

a  a.  139 ;  lustiae,  a.  a.  106. 
luatifLede,//.  s,  approved,  a  a.  44. 
luuente,    s,   youth,    a  a.    108.     O.F. 

jovente^  youth  (Buiguy). 
luwe,  Jew,  a  I.  85;  luwes, //.  b.  xo. 

126;   luwene,  gen,  fl,  of  Jews,  21. 

a68  ;  luwen,  gen,  pt.  of  the  Jews,  b. 

I.  67,  b.  X5.  574.    See  luwen. 
luwel,  jewel,  ai.  475  ;  treasure,  b.  x8. 

438;  luweles,  a.  3.  151;  luellis,  R. 

1.38. 
luweler,  s,  one  who  possesses  jewels, 

a   wealthy  person,   tu   a.   87.     Lit 

'jeweller.' 
luwen,  adj.  (or  gen.  pL)  Jewish,  or  of 

Jews,  31.  40.    See  luwe.     (If  it  is 

the  gen.  pi.,  then  cure  luwen  t^oi  us 

Jews.) 
luwiee,  s,  judgment,  sentence  of  death, 

31.  427;    lewis,   R.  3.  341.     O.F. 

juise^lM.  tudicium. 
I- war,  adj.  wary,  aware^  a.  6.  98,  a.  11. 

92.    A.S.  gevfter.    See  Twav. 
I- waxen, /^.  become,  grown,  a.  3.  279; 

I-woxe,  a.  2.  139. 
I-wayted,  pp.  watched  after,  taken  heed 

of,  a.  6.  37. 
I-went,^.  went,  gone,  a.  7.  X93. 


Iwie,  adv.  verily,  a.  6. 1 20.    A.S.  gewit, 

adv.  verily. 
I-witen,   V,  know,  learn,  a.  9.   118; 

I-wite,  V.  know,  discover,  a.  4.  122; 

know,  a.  6.  44.     A.S.  gewiUm^  to 

understand.    See  Ywite. 
I-woxe.    See  I-wmxen. 
I-wri)»en,  pp.  twisted,  entwined,  a.  6. 9. 

A.5>.  gewrifien,  pp.  of  writSan. 
I-writen,/^.  written,  a.  1. 174;  I-write, 

b.  xo.  413;   Y-wiyten,  b.  xi.  aao; 

Y-wryte,  9.  240.    A.S.  gewriten^  pp. 

Qlwrit4in. 
I-wrou)t,  pp.  made,  created,  a.  8.  82. 

A.S.  geworht,  pp.  of  wyrcan.    See 

Ywroujt. 
l'WrT9tPp.  twisted,  b.  14.  232.    See 

Twrye. 
I)eten,  pp,  eaten,  a.  7.  25 1 .  A.S.  ge-eten, 

eaten.    In  the  South  of  England,  the 

people  say,  *  I  have  a^jfeat  an  apple.* 

SeeTeten. 
I<<)lue,  pp.  given,  a.  5.  330.    See  liuen. 


Kaban,  cabin,  b.  3. 190.    See  Caban. 

Kaohepol,  officer,  catch-poll,  31.  46. 
See  Caedhepol. 

Kairen,  v.  to  go  about,  b.  pr.  39 ;  pr.  s, 
Kaireth,  goes,  b.  4.  23 ;  Kaires  hym  « 
goes,  betakes  himself,  b.  5.  385  (cf.  7. 
351) ;  Kairen  hem,  v.  betake  them- 
selves, b.  2.  x6i.  Confused  with 
carien  in  some  MSS. 

Kaiser,  Emperor,  4.  317;  Kaiseie,  b. 
19. 134.    See  Caieer,  Kayser. 

Kalendare,  calendar,  b.  13.  153. 

Kalketrappes,  //.  odthrops,  caltraps, 
2  X .  296.    See  the  note. 

KaUjd,  I  pt.  s,  called,  3X.  473. 

Xam,  I  pt.  s.  came,  12.  X38 ;  am  de- 
scended, 3.  30,  7.  58.    See  Comen. 

Kammokes,  s.  pi.  the  plants  called 
rest-harrow,  b.  19.  309.  See  Cam- 
mokes. 

Karde,  ger,  card  wool,  xo.  80.  See 
Carded. 

Kare,  anxiety,  b.  x8.  313 ;  care,  trouble, 
33.  301 ;  Kans,>/.  cares,  R.  i.  7.  See 
Care. 

Kareyne,  carrion,  R.  3.  178.  See 
Caroigne. 

Karpe)»,/r.j.speaks,i7.  371;  Karpen, 
pr,pl,  say,  3.  27.    See  Carpen. 

Earpinge,  s.  talking,  talk,  17.  338. 
SeeQarpinge. 

Katel,  property,  wealth,  b.  X3.  392. 
SeeCateL 

Kauht.    See  Caoohen. 
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Xauked.    See  Oauke. 
Ksuite.    See  Oaoohen. 
JCsyed,^.  fastened  with  a  key,  b.  5. 633. 
Ksyrefly  pr.  s.  (with  Aym),  betakes  him- 
self, goes,  7'  351 ;  8M  Sairen. 
JCsyser,  emperor,  4.  321 ;  Kayseres,//. 

b.  9. 110;  Kayseri^//.  R.  i.  85.   See 

Oaiaer. 
Kei^es,  i.//.  keys,  a.  6. 13. 
Kele,  V.  cool,  a  a.  aSo.    A.S.  c/ian. 
Kembe,  ^r.  comb  wool,  10.  80 ;  Kem- 

ben,  pr.  pi.  la.  15,  b.  10.  18.    Ai>. 

cemban;  from  comb,  a  comb. 
Sonde,  x.  nature,  natural  powers,  b.  13. 

404.    SeeKynde. 
Kene,  adj,  shaip,  keen,  3.  39,  7.  140 ; 

bitter,  7. 65;  fierce,  bold,  33. 129, 141. 
Kenue,  gen.  pL\  AUe  kenne^^of  all 

kinds,  a.  13.  105.    A.S.  cynna,  gen. 

pi.  olcynn.    See  Sun. 
Kenne,  v.  tell,  teach,  shew,  a.  78,  137; 

shew,  introduce,  b.  10.  T48;  direct, 

13.  94 ;  explain,  10.  383  ;  b.  5.  346 ; 

prodaim,  a.  88 ;  make  (it)  known,  b. 

I.  93 ;  know,  13.  141 ;  Ken,  to  shew, 
guide,  a.  I3.  49;  Kennest,  3  pr.  s. 
teachest,  tu  J.  33 ;  Kenneth,  pr.  s. 
teaches,  4.  303,  9. 19 ;  Kenneth,  3  pr. 
pi.  teach,  b.  10.  no;  Kenne,  pr.  pi. 
teach,  tell,  b.  15. 156 ;  Kenne,  2  pr.  5. 
subj.  teach,  shew,  b.  10.  146 ;  Kenne, 
a  pr.pl.  subj.  teach,  I3. 92 ;  Kennide, 
pt.  s.  taught,  informed,  a.  8.  i3o; 
Kenned,  pt.  s.  guided,  b.  4.  43; 
taught,  5.  41,  b.  7.  133 ;  Kende,  pi.  s. 
taught,  33.  334;  shewed  (me)  the 
way,  a.  6.  30;  Keonede  him « in- 
structed himself,  was  learned,  a.  a. 
ao3 ;  Kende,  i  pi.  s,  taught,  a.  11. 
134 ;  ^  //.//.  taught  the  way,  19. 17 ; 

//.  pi.    shewed    the    way,   8.    i8i; 

Kenned,  pi.  pi.  guided,   b.  5.  546; 

KenQe,  imp.  s.  teach,  3.  4,  b.  3.  4; 

Kenneth,   imp.  pi.  teach,   b.  6.  14. 

loeL  Aenna,  to  teach,  to  know;  Goth. 

JkannjaHy  to  make  known. 
Kenne,  pr.  pi.  produce  chickens,  R.  3. 

51.    A.S.  cgnftan,  to  generate,  beget 
Kennyng,  s.  instruction,  lesson,  b.  10. 

194. 
KeonBTed,  pi.  s.  covered,  sheltered,  33. 

396  ;  pp.  covered  up,  hidden,  33.  349. 

See  Keuery. 
Kepen,  v.  protect,  guard,  take  care  of, 

II.  103,  33. 43 ;  observe,  keep,  3.  90 ; 
Kepen  hem  « govern  themselves,  a.  i. 
93;  Kepe,  V.  rale,  govern,  5.  135; 
support,  keep,  b.  13.  393;  take  care 
of,  b.  19.  375 ;  Kepe,  i  pr.  jr.  care, 
care  for^  desire,  b.  3.  378^  b.  4.  193 ; 


Kdpe>,  pr.  s.  cares,  14.  334;  will  care, 
b.  1 1.  414 ;  Kepith,  pr.  s.  sustains,  b. 
8.  45  ;  Kepen,  pr.pl.  watch  over,  a.  8. 
9;  Kepe  no  betere>- regard  nothing 
ftirther,  a.  i.  8  ;  Kep,/r.  s.  subj.  may 
keep,  I.  148 ;  Kepten,  pi.  pi.  kept, 
guarded,  15.  58,  33. 149;  Kep,  imp.  x. 
keep,  3.  47  ;  observe,  I3.  143. 

Kepe,  s.  care,  attention,  notice,  heed, 
14.  145,  3o.  74. 

Keper,  keeper,  guardian,  23.  7a; 
Kepere,  33.  445. 

Kepynge,  s.  living,  a  a.  356.  Cf.  the 
Cambridge  use  oikiep  in  the  sense  of 
live  or  l(^ge. 

Kemeled,  pp.  furnished  with  battle- 
ments, crenellated,  b.  5.  597. 

KerDBUypl.  battlemenU,  8.  335.  O.F. 
crenel  (later  creneau),  a  battlement, 
dimin.  of  O.F.  cren,  cran,  a  notch, 
Lat.  crena.    See  note,  p.  103. 

Kertil,  s,  under-jacket,  a.  5.  63.  See 
KixteL 

Kerne,  v,  carve,  i.e.  cut,  9.  65,  b.  6. 
106,  a.  7.  97. 

Keruerea,  pi.  carvers,  sculptors,  13. 
136 ;  Keraers,  1^.  ii.  134. 

S^eruynge,  s.  carving,  sculpturinfi^*  b. 
17.  170;  Kerving,  cutting,  slashing, 
R.  3.  164. 

Kete,  A^'.  intelligent,  sharp,  keen-witted, 
a.  1 1.  56.  cf  IceL  Mdir,  joyful,  kaii, 
joy.  See  Matzner,  and  Gloss,  to 
WilhofPaleme. 

KBtten,  pi.  pi.  cut,  b.  6.  191. 

Kenexy,  v.  (i)  cover,  roof  in,  4.  64 ; 
Keure,  v.  cover,  b.  3.  60 ;  (3)  Keuere, 
V.  recover,  R.  3.  17;  Keure,  v.  re- 
cover, b.  30.  333  ;  Keuere|j,  pr.  s.  (^t) 
covers,  10.  349;  protects,  b.  13.  179; 
(3)  recovers,  15.  118  ;  Keuere,  pr.pl. 
recover,  33.  335;  Keuered,  pp.  {i) 
covered,  hidden,  33.  86,  b.  19.  83, 
343.  The  and  iQeaning  (recover) 
occurs  Id  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  918, 
and  in  AVill.  of  Palerne.  And  see 
Keouered. 

Kewtkaw,  s.  sudden  qhange,  subversion, 
R.  3.  399.  lx\  Ayrshire,  kew  means 
'  ao  overset* ;  Jamleson. 

Kesc,  dried  hemlock-stalk  used  for  a 
torch,  a  kind  of  rashlight,  b.  17.  319 ; 
Kyx,  30.  185.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p. 
377,  n.  4,  and  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  157. 
'  Alex,  a  stem  of  the  hexplock  or  cow- 
parsley;*  Gloss,  to  Baraes,  Dorsetsh. 
Poems.  W.  cecjfff  s.  pi.  hollow  stalks, 
hemlogk;  cf.  W.  c^gid,  Lat.  cicuia, 
hemlock. 

Keye,  f.  key,  b.  10.  333. 
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Kidde,  //.  t.  sliefwed,  b.  5.  440 ;  pt.  pi, 
b.  15.  398  ;  Kydde,  pt.  s.  shewed,  8. 
46  ;  I  //.  s.  b.  13.  390 ;  Kid,  pp.  mude 
known,  manifested,  90.  251.  AJS. 
cydde,  pt.  t.  of  cyifkiH,  to  make  known. 

KiUe,  ^r.  to  smite,  a.  11.  38a.  See 
Onlleii. 

Elngene ;  see  Xyngene. 

Kinshed,  s,  kingship,  a.  ii.  9i6 ;  King- 
hod,  a.  II.  332. 

Klrke,  diurch,  4.  64,  6.  ioa. 
Xirke-^erd,  chmch-yard,  16. II ;  Kkke- 

jerde,  b.  13.  9. 
Kim^e,  kernel,  b.  ix.  353, 357.    See 

Oumel. 
Kirtel,  kirtle,  tmda'-jadftt,  b.  5.  80^ 

b.  IT.  376.    See  note,  p.  74. 
Xissefth ;  see  KysMn. 
Kith,  Xitth.    See  Kyth. 
Kitotm,  s,  kitten,  b.  pr.  190;  Kytoti)  i. 

304,  307;  Kytones,^.  i.  314. 
Xitte-pors,  cat-piine»    thief,  8.  383. 

See  Cutpurs. 
Klerken,^!!.//.  of  clerks,  5. 114. 
Knappes,  //.  knops,  knobs,  buttotift,  b. 

6.  373,  a.  7.  357. 
Knaue,  servant,  i.  40,  4.  415,  5.  17,  9. 

46,    b.  4.   14;   fellow^  a.   13.    71; 

Knaues,  pi.  i.  45,  3. 135;  Knaaene, 

g}tH.  //.  knaves';  Knaueae  werkes- 

work  suited  for  serving-men,  6.  54. 
Knawe,  v.  know,  a.  73. 
Knelyng,  s.  kneeling^  bending,  b.  10. 

138,  a.  II.  95. 
Xneolen,  v.  kneel,  as.  17  ;  Kneole,  sa. 

a8,  300 ;  Kneolede,  pt.  s.  knelt,  33. 

13,  91 ;  KneledO)  1  pt.  s.  I  kneded, 

3.  I ;  Kneledai,>V.  //.  I.  71 ;  Kneo- 
lede, 33.  74, 81 ;  Kneolyn^,  prts.  pt. 
31. 151. 

Knewleohed,//.  s.  confessed,  acknow- 
ledged, b.  13.  193;  Knewelechede, 
pi, pi.  acknowledged,  aa.  77  ;  Knewe- 
lechid,  I  pt.  pi.  8.  148 ;  KnewUched, 
pt.pi.  sukj.  should  acknowledge,  a  a. 
186.    See  Knowleohe. 

Enihtes,  s.pi.  knights,  a.  i .  93 ;  Knijtes, 
servants,  b.  11.  304;  Knyjtes,  fol- 
lowers, b.  15.  50.    See  note,  p.  176. 

Knookede,  pt.  pi.  strudc,  33. 130. 

Knouhledhede,  pt.  s.  acknowledged, 
confessed,  a.  5.  356. 

Xnotren,  v.  know,  4.  343 ;  Kneuh,  a. 

4.  48;  Knewe,  pt.  s.  knew,  under- 
stood, b.  13.  187  ;  Kneu),  a.  a.  303  ; 
acknowledged,  a.  11.  373  (see  note); 
apt.  s.  knewest,  b.  11.  31  ;  Knewen, 
pt.  pi.  knew,  a.  9.  la;  Knowe,  pp. 
known,  i.  54 ;  KnowtHj pp.  a.  la.  43 ; 
Knowe>,  imp. pi,  know  ye;  Knowe^ 


of— acknowledge,  |^ve  (me)  tlumki 
for,  a.  I.  177. 

Knowesy  knees,  b.  5.  359. 

Knowing,  s.  understanding,  a.  f .  137 ; 
Knowyng,  knowleckt,  ii.  108;  un- 
derstanding, 1 1.  56 ;  Knowynge,  Imow- 
ledge,  33. 310 ;  understanding,  4. 385 
recognition,  as  in  For  knowynge  of « 
to  prevent  recognition  by,  3.  340; 
Knowynges,//.  sciences,  varices  kinds 
of  knowledge,  b.  la.  137. 

ftnowleohe,/r.  pi.  acknowledge,  b.  19. 
181 ;  Knoweleche]»,  pr.  s.  admow- 
ledges,  14.  5^ ;  Knowiechede,  pt,  s. 
7.  338 ;  Knowleched, //.  s.  confessed, 
b.  5.  481 ;  Knowiechyng, /ne; .  pt.  h. 
19.  73.  See  Knowleohed,  TfiKwih- 
leohede. 

Knowliohe,  s.  knowledge,  R.  3.  54. 

Enyghtfees,  the  Incomes  of  kn^ts,  6. 

77. 
Knsrghthod,  a  knight's  act,  3X.  loi. 
Knyhtide,/r.  s.  knighted,  a.  1. 103. 
Kokeney.    See  Ookeiwjr. 
Sokewolda.    See  Ookewold. 
Soleplantea,//.  cole-worts,  cabbages, 

b.  6.  388.    See  OolplontM. 
Konne^  v.  learn,  a.  13.  7;  Konne,  v. 

know,  b.  15.  53;  learn,  b.  15.  45; 

Kunne,   i  pr.  s.  know,   R.   i.  aa; 

Konne, /r.  pi.  can,  know  how  to,  b. 

6.  70 ;  Konne,  pr.  pi.  know  how,  b. 

13.  178;  Kanneth,/r.//.  know,b.  7. 

41 ;  Kunne,  pr.  s.  kUfj.  can,  R.  3. 35. 
Eonnyng,    knowledge,   b.    11.    393; 

Konnynge^  leammg,  14.  113;  Kon- 

nynges,  pi.  knowledge,  sciences,  la. 

95. 

Konrteby,  b.  5.  80.    See  Conrtepy. 

Kow«p,/r.  J.  coughs,  30.307 ;  Kowede, 
pt.  s.  16. 109.    See  Oowiiedto. 

KuUea,  V.  kill,  b.  166;  Kulle,^i!r.  to 
kill,  b.  16. 137  ;  Kulled,  pat  to  death, 
b.  16. 15a.    See  Ounen. 

Kulter,  coulter,  b.  3. 306.  See  Colter, 
Goitre. 

Sim,  J.  Idn,  kindred,  a.  1. 166 ;  taoe,  a. 
10.  151 ;  kin,  relative^  a.  6.  118 ; 
Kunne,  ^.  kin,  &mily,  race,  3.  57; 
Kynne,  dot.  kin,  £amily,  b.  15.  17  ; 
Kynne,  ace.  {pi.J),  kindred,  £&milyv 
b.  II.  185,  390;  Kunnes,^i».  of  kind, 
{in  various  phrcues  as)  £oy  kvnnes 
)iftus» gifts  of  any  kind,  a.  a.  175; 
AUe  kunnes«  of  every  kind,  a.  7.  63 ; 
Of  alle  kynnesB  of  every  kind,  b.  14. 
184;  Any  kynnes  catel»  property  of 
any  kind,  b.  19.  73;  None  kynnes « 
of  no  kind,  b.  11. 185;  Many  kynnes 
I*  of  many  a  kind,  b.  8.  15;  What 
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kynoes  conceyll «» «dvioe  of  what  sort, 
Le.  what  sort  of  advice,  R.  a.  19; 
What  kyimea  thjng-i  a  tjung  of  wluit 
kind,  b.  9. 25 ;  Of  toure  kynoes  binges 
«Bof  tilings  of  four  kinds,  b.  9.  a ; 
Knnne,^/».//.  (of  in)  Alk  kunne« 
of  all  kinds,  a.  3.  ai8 ;  Alle  knnne 
beestess  beasts  of  all  kindf ,  a.  10.  37 ; 
Foure  knnne  ]>inge&»thinga  of  four 
kinds,  a.  10.  a,  ay ;  No  kyne  catel— 
propcaty  of  no  sort,  1 1.  350 ;  Of  foure 
kyne  >ynges-of  things  of  four  kinds, 
II.  laS;  No  kyne^of  no  kind,  13. 
loa ;  Alle  kyne  «  of  every  kind,  a,  1 1 . 
1 8a ;  >ie  kynne  kynges  »  kings  of  three 
kinds  {or,  of  three  races),  b.  19.  91 ; 
Thre  kynsie  >ynges  -  things  of  three 
kinds,  4.  381 ;  Alle  kynne  ^  of  all 
kinds,  a.  11.  338;  Alle  kynne  kynde 
s  methods  of  every  kind,  4.  366; 
Meny  kynne -s  of  many  kinds,  i.  a6, 
II.  15, 14.  56;  Kynne,  jw«^.  {put for 
Kynnes,  ^n\as  tn  £ny  kynne  ]>ynge 
— a  thing  of  any  kind,  i.  e.  any  sort  of, 
9.  a68 ;  0>er  kynne  »  of  another  kind, 
ao.  109.  A.S.  cynnj  kiod,  raca  The 
mod.  £.  idiom  is  different ;  we  do  not 
say  a  thing  of  any  kindx  but  any  kind 
of  thing.  See  Cun ;  and  note  to  11. 
ia8,  p.  137. 

Simne,  Kunneth.    See  Soxino. 

Kuth,  Kuttlie.    See  Kythi. 

Suynde,  Euyndoliolie.  See  Kynde, 
Kyndeliche. 

Xydde,  //.  s.  showed,  8. 46  ^  1  pt.  i,  b. 
13-  390-    See  Kiddo. 

KykBfger.  to  kick,  5.  a  a. 

Syn>  kiuQy  6. 18 ;  Kyne*  b.  6»  14a. 

S;3Fxu)e,  s,  natore,  3.  a7, 4.  351 ;  gender, 
4-  a39>  358;  kincl,  people,  a.  11.  a8a  ; 
kindled,  ao.  a  19 ;  children,  young,  b. 
II.  337;  kind,  race,  b,  pr.  186; 
natural  disposition,  b.  a.  37;  natural 
strength,  13.  146,  b.  11.  353;  natural 
desire,  9.  78 ;  natoal  issue,  19.  aa4 ; 
(natural)  seed,  14.  17a ;  Kuynde, 
nature,  a.  7. 150,  a.  9.  37  ;  race,  man- 
kind, a.  6.  78;  Of  kyzide>«by  nature, 
10. 168,  II.  47 ;  Kyndes,//.  numners, 
ways,  4.  364,  374.  A.S.  cynd.  See 
Keode. 

Synda,  adj.  natural,  3.  39,  11.  56,  13. 
337;  b.  II.  183;  CQirect,  a.  11.  347 ; 
proper,  own,  ii.  69;  instinctive,  b.  8. 
57;  usual,  b.  8.  71 ;  Kuynde,  natural, 
n.  3.  370 ;  usual,  a.  9. 63, 103 ;  innate, 
a.  3.  4;  Kynde  wit  ^common  sense, 
a.  51 ;  Kuynde  wit,  a.  i.  53 ;  Kynde 
knowyng= natural  knowledj^  3. 137 ; 
Kuynde    knowing  »  nativnl   undi^r- 


standlng,  eonacienop,  a<  i«  137.  A.S. 
cynde.    See  Kenda. 

^jnideliobe,  adv.  naturally,  9.  160,  8. 
183, 13. 103;  kindly,  3. 78;  properly, 
10.  313;  intimately,  I3«  9a;  in  or- 
dinary language,  i.e.  in  plain  English, 
5.  147;  Kyndelich,  naturaUy,  b.  14. 
Sj ;  intimately,  b.  i.  81,  b.  5,  545 ; 
lundly,  b^  3.  15;  ICuyndeliche,  mti- 
niately,  a.  6.  39. 

BrndB-witto^  adj.  naturally  clever,  15. 

Kyne.    See  Kub. 

Kyxi«eii9»  gen,  pi.  of  kmgs,  33.  79 ; 
Kingene,  b.  i.  105.  The  suffix  -ene 
is  a  survival  of  the  A.S.^».  pi.  su^ 
"iHA  of  the  weak  declension. 

Sjitghod,  kingly  estate,  b.  10.  3^. 

Kyime,  Eyxmea.    See  Euxu 

Kyngrialie.    See  ^imohe. 

Kynredene,  s.  kindred.  11.  958;  Kyn- 
rede,  b.  9.  1 7  3 .  A.S.  tynn,  kin ;  with 
w&x,'ridi», 

Kynzioho,  s.  kingdom,  11.  iii,  13. 
168;  Kynryche,  i.  148. 

Kyaaen^  «r.  kiss,  i.  71 ;  Kyste,//.  s. 
kissed,  b.  18.  430 ;  Kyste,  i  pt.  s.  a. 
13.  47 ;  Kisseth,  imp.  pi.  b.  18.  438. 
A.S«  cyssan;  from  coss,  a  kiss. 

Slyth,  &imily,  relatives,  kindred,  b.  13. 
379 ;  Kyth,  country,  b.  19.  75 ;  Kitth» 
b.  15.  497;  Kitthe,  b.  3.  305;  Kuth, 
kith,  friends,  18.  196;  Kutt^ie,  coun- 
try, 33,79. 

Kyton.    See  Kitoun. 

|(ytte.  Kit  (proper  mvnc\  used  as  a 
general  name  for  a  bride,  it  being  the 
name  of  the  author's  own  wife,  8. 304 ; 
cf.  6.  a.  ai.  473- 

Kyx,  rush-light,  ao.  185,    See  ^z. 


logue) ;  '  labbyng  tpnge ' ;  Romans  of 
Partenay,  3751.  Cf.  Skt,  lap,  to 
speak. 

Iiaborie,  v.  labour,  work,  9.  135  ;  La. 
bory,  b.  15.  i8a  ;  Laboure,  R.  3.  367  ; 
Labre,  a.  7. 39;  Labere]»^  imp.  pi.  a. 
7-13. 

Ijao,  9.  lack,  R.  3. 143.    See  Irftkka. 

Laoohedrawen,  pi.  thieves,  burglars, 
9.  388,  10.  193.  lit.  latch-drawers, 
i.  e.  lifters  of  the  latch,  men  who  sneak 
into  houses;  see  note  to  i.  4^,  p.  7. 

Laoclien,  ».  catch,  ^;ain,  obtain,  10. 
141,  16.  3Q3;  receive,  b.  13.  3a8; 
liicche,  V.  catch,  gain^  receive,,  take, 
3«  iQi>  4. 394*  I^sichjeth^/r.  s,  seizes^ 
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b.  i6.  50 ;  Lacchen,  pr.  pi,  gain,  get, 
receive,  b.  15.  235  ;  Lacche,  17.  36a ; 
Laccben,  a  pr.  pi.  ye  gain,  get,  3. 138 ; 
Lacche,  3.  315;  Lacche, /r.  s.  stdfu 
receive,  b.  1 1 .  2 1 7  ;  2pr.s.  subj.  catch, 
b.  a.  aoa  ;  Lanhte,  //.  s.  caught,  took, 
seized,  1. 169,  a.  aof ,  19. 119,  ao.  133, 
33*  153  ;  took  (to  himselO)  practised, 
a.  I.  30 ;  Laujte,  pi.  s.  took,  seized, 
canght,  b.  pr.  150,  b.  16.  86;  took 
npon  him,  b.  17. 148 ;  Laa)the,  seized, 
a.  13. 55  ff. ;  liiu^t  hym,  took  to  him- 
self, practised,  b.  i.  30 ;  Lan)>e,  i  pi. 
pi.  took,  a.  13.  55;  Laujten,  pi.  pi. 
took ;  Lan;ten  leue  at  =«  took  leave  o^ 
a.  3.  35 ;  Lanjte,  //.  //.  seized,  R.  3. 
159;  Lacchide, //.//.  took,  received, 
grasped,  R.  i.  73 ;  Laoht,  pp.  taken, 
4.  36 ;  Laujth,  pp.  caught,  snatched 
away,  a.  1 3.  06  «.  A.S.  laecofi,  ge-lac- 
can.  *Latchyd,  arrepius\'  Prompt. 
Parv. 
IiaooheMe,  J.  laziness,  remissness,  negli- 

Ence,  9.  353, 10.  369,  379  ;  b.  8.  37 ; 
Lchesse,  a.  9.  33.  From  O.F.  lasche^ 
slack  (Cotgrave);  Roquefort  gives 
lachesse.  See  Latchesse  in  the  Prompt 
Parv. 

IiaGohing,  s.  taking,  receiving,  a.  i.  loi. 
A.S.  laccan,  to  seize. 

Laoke,  &c.    See  Iiakke,  ftc 

Iiaoles.    See  Inkles. 

Iiad,  Iiadde.    See  Iiedon. 

Ladsr,  gm.  lady's,  b.  18.  335 ;  Ladi, 
lady,  a.  3.  33. 

Iiafte,  left,  remained.  See  Iieue,  to 
leave. 

Iiaies,//.  laws,  33.  43.  Cf.  laylsiw, 
religious  profession,  Chancer,  C.  T. 
4796.    O.F.  lei. 

Iiaies,  lays.    See  Iiay,  s. 

Iiftik,  game,  sport,  tiial  of  strength,  17. 
85.    Icel.  leikr,  play. 

Iiftike,  V.  play,  sport,  b.  pr.  173.  loel. 
UiAa,  to  play.    See  Layke. 

Iiaith,  cuij,  hateful,  b.  I3.  344.  Icel. 
letbr,  loathed,  hateful.    See  Iioth. 

Iiaith,  pr.  s.  lays,  is  setting,  7.  406. 
See  Iieyn. 

Iiakeryng,  s.  chiding,  (?),  7.  394.  The 
B-text  has  louryng.  It  seems  to  be 
from  a  vb.  laktren^  frequentative  of 
lakkeny  to  blame;  the  sense  is,  ac- 
cordingly, 'reproaching  continually.* 
See  below. 

Iiakke,  v.  blame,  find  fault  with,  b.  5. 
I33;-Lacke,  z^.  3.  116,  7.98,8.  33; 
Lacky,  v.  16.  78,  30.  10 1 ;  Lacke,  1 
/r.  s.  find  fault  with,  blame,  14.  36 ; 
Lakketh,/r.  x.  blames,  b.  15.  348,  b. 


17.  391 ;  Lackie>,  2pr.pi  blame,  find 
fault  with,  4.  58 ;  Lakke>,  b.  3.  54 ; 
Lakketh,  pr.  pi.  b.  10.  203,  b.  15. 
198;  Lakken,  b.  10.  363;  Ladcen, 

18.  313  ;  Lakke,  2  pr,  s,  sub;,  blame, 
find  fa^x\t  with,  14.  308;  pr,  s.  subj. 
33.  354 ;  Lakkede,  pi,  s,  blamed,  re^ 
proved,  13.  165;  Lackede,  4.  130; 
Lakked,  b.  11.  3 ;  Lakkedest,  2  pi.  s. 
didst  find  faulty  b.  11.  411 ;  Lakked, 
Pi.pl.  blamed,  found  &ult  with,  b.  15. 

4;  Lackyd,^.  blamed*  found  &ult 
with,  3.  31;  Lakke,  imper,  s.  find 
fault  with,  b.  3.  47  ;  Lskkyng. pr, pi. 
blaming,  b.  13.  387.  O.  Fries.  laJ&a, 
Du.  laJken,  to  blame. 

Iiakke,  v.  lack,  fidl,  be  wanting,  33. 
349,  b.  II.  380;  Ladcye,  v.  14.  103; 
Laikketh,  pr.  s.  is  wanting.  Mis,  b. 
II.  373;  etc 

Iiakkoa,  pi.  faulta,  b.  10.  363.  O.  Dn. 
lack,  lacke,  vituperation,  blaming,  or 
vice  (Hexham).  'Lak,  or  defawte, 
defecius,  defeccio  ;  *  Prompt.  Parv. 

Iiaklea,  adj.  fiiultless,  b.  11. 383 ;  Lac- 
ier 14.  311.    See  above. 

Iiambren,  pi.  lambs,  4.  414,  la  360L 

Tiammaae,  Iiammas,  the  first  of 
August,  9.  314.    See  note,  p.  117. 

Iiande-leperea,  //.  vagabond  hermits, 
b.  15.  307.    See  note  to  7.  339. 

Land-tylyn^e,  cufj.  land-c^tivating, 
farming,  9.  140,  13.  194. 

lomgoore,  pain,  suffering,  illness,  19. 
143  ;  Langour,  16.  398. 

Iiape,  V.  lap,  lap  up,  drink,  7.  41 4,  33. 
18,  b.  5.  363. 

Iiappe,  lap,  bo6om»  7.  413, 9.  383,  19. 
373 ;  hence,  a  portion,  share  {orig, 
flap  or  skirt  of^  a  garments,  3.  37  • 
Lappes,  //.  laps,  skirts,  9.  318.  A.S. 
lappa,  a  flap  or  loose  border  or  fold  of 
a  garment,  also  the  lap. 

Large,  adj.  liberal,  generous,  4.  390^ 
13.  73 ;  wide,  broa(^  full,  b.  10.  162  ; 
as  sb,  bounty,  liberality,  33.  43,  b.  19. 

43- 
Iiargeliohe,  adv.  largely,  freely,  boun> 

tifully,  3.  138,  13.  107;  quite,  fully, 

33.  87. 
Iiargenesse,  bounty,  liberality,  8.  275 ; 

bounty,  18.  64. 
Larger,  ctdv.  more  fully,  b.  it.  155. 
Largesae,  laigess,  bounty,  8.  109;   a 

largess,  b.  1 3. 449.  '  Largesse,  bounty, 

liberality;*  Cotgrave.    See  note. 
Larke,  lark  (bird),  15.  186. 
Laase,  adj.  ccmp,  less,  13.  69,  3a  147, 

b.  a.  45  ;   lower,  a.  8.  144 ;   smaller, 

b.  13.  363. 
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e,  adv.  iess,  3-  4^  9:  i<^5- 

Ijasahis,  s.  pi.  lashes,  stripes,  R.  3. 358. 

laaste,  V.  last,  endnre,  33.  45,  89,  a.  a. 
63 ;  Last,  V,  4.  205 ;  Lasti>,  /r.  ^ . 
lasts,  a.  7.  a6 ;  Lastyng,  /r.  pi.  en- 
dariog,  keeping  it  ap,  b.  13.  33a ; 
Last,  pp.  lasted,  a.  3.  185.  See 
Iieaten. 

Iiaste,  //.  s.  lost  (or  perhaps  for  lafte, 
left),  a.  8.  144. 

laoate,  s.  ballaA,  R.  4.  74.  A.S.  hkest^ 
a  load. 

Iiai,  pr.  s,  leads  (if  contracted  for 
Udyth);  or  permits,  allows  (if  for 
Uteth\  b.  9.  57. 

Iiat,  let,  lets.    See  Leten. 

Latere,  comp.  more  slowly,  less  dilig- 
ently, a.  1.  173 ;  Latter,  b.  z.  197. 

Iiatte,  V,  hinder,  impede,  b.  zo.  ao. 
SeeXietten. 

letter.    See  Late,  tf^. 

Lauandrie,  lanndry,  Z7.  330. 

Laode,  imper.  s.  praise,  b.  iz.  zoa. 

L«ae|>,  pr.  s.  wasoes,  Z7.  330 ;  Laned, 
pp.  washed,  b.  Z4.  5.    F.  /aver. 

tattaeyne,  Xv  mess,  slop,  a.  5.  307. 
Lauiyni  is  probably  eqaivalent  to 
OwF.  lavange  (also  lavailU,  lav€Lssi), 
a  sudden  gush  or  flow  of  water,  an 
avalanche  of  snow;  Roqnefort.  A 
more  exact  eqaivalent  occurs  in  the 
ItaL  Idvana  (also  lavaglUt  lavaccia), 
explained  by  Torriano  (ed.  z688)  as 
meaning  *  aU  manner  of  soapsuds  or 
soapwater,  dish-water,  hogs  draff, 
twine*s  wash.'  This  is  eertainly  what 
is  here  meant. 

Lauhen,  v.  laugh,  5.  101,  8.  a  a,  Z7. 
30a ;  To  lauhen  of-^to  laugh  at,  5. 
Z9 ;  Lauhe,  v.  7.  194,  8.  zio,  16.  303, 
33.  24a;  Laughe,  v.  b.  zi.  303; 
I^wje  of«>  to  laugh  at,  b.  4.  z8 ;  etc 

laauhte,  took.    See  Laoohen. 

Lanhyng,  s.  laughter,  7.  394 ;  Laugh- 
ynge,  mockery,  U  Z3.  333. 

laaiixnpe,  lamp,  b.  Z3.  Z51. 

Laonoe,  lance,  4.  46Z. 

Irfumoe)>,  pr.  s.  shooteth,  springeth; 
Launce)>  vp,  springs  up,  13.  z 86, 333  ; 
shoots  forth,  Z9.  zo. 

Launde,  glade,  lawn,  meadow,  z.  8,  zz. 
64;  Laundes,  //.  b.  Z5.  393,  399. 
See  Cath.  Angl.  p.  310,  n.  6. 

Laujte.    See  Laooheii. 

Lay,  J.  Uy,  song,  8.  zz7 ;  Layes,//.  b. 
8.  66. 

Layke,  v.  play,  sport,  z.  Z87,  Z7.  Z76. 
See  Laike. 

Lajke,  s.  struggle,  contest,  sport,  b.  Z4. 
343.    SeeLaik. 


Layn,  imper,  s.  conceal,  hide,  3.  z8. 
Icel.  /eynoy  to  conceal. 

Laaar,  leper,  Z9.  373 ;  Lazars,  pi.  ig. 
Z43.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
story  of  Lazarua. 

Leaate,  s.  loyalty,  good  faith,  i.  Z49, 
3.  3o,  4.  197,  5.  36. 

Leche,  leech,  physician,  Z7.  Z38,  33. 
304 ;  b.  z.  303. 

Laehe-oraft,  medical  skill,  7.  8z,  33. 
173»  b.  6.  356,  a.  7.  34Z. 

Leohen,  v.  heal,  restore,  16.  330,  30. 
93,  b.  Z3.  353 ;  Lechede,//.  j.  healed, 
cured,  9.  189. 

LeohotiTS,  pL  lechers,  dissolute  per- 
sons, 7.  Z95,  a.  3.  93. 

Leohinse, /. ;  A  lechinge*during  re- 
covery,  so.  73. 

Led,.f.  lead  (metal),  b.  Z3.  8a. 

Lede,  man,  person,  creature,  4.  383,  j. 
303,  zz.  Z76,  Z4.  3ZZ,  z8.  40,  3o.  70; 
Lsdt&t  pi.  subjects^  5.  178;  Leedes, 
za.  73.  A.S.  Z(W,  people.  SeeLeod, 
Ledea. 

Lede,  s.  lead,  8.  338.    See  Led. 

Leden,  v.  lead,  conduct,  guide,  3Z. 
380,  383 ;  Lede,  v.  lead,  conduct, 
guide,  8.  353,  33.  a84;  carry,  5.  Z44; 
govern,  z.  149,  4.  Z48 ;  Lede  forth » 
preside  at,  b.  zo.  ao;  to  draw  (a 
cart),  b.  a.  Z79;  Ledest,  a  pr.  s. 
guidest,  rulest,  5.  za;  hedep,  pr.  s, 
carries,  Z4.  56;  sways,  a.  3.  154; 
Lede^  for); « presides  over,  a.  iz.  ao; 
Laddest,  a  pt.  s.  didst  lead,  b.  7.  Z89 ; 
a.  8.  176  ;  Ladde,/^.  j.  led,  conduct- 
ed, z.  Z38,  4.  Z38,  Ladde,  z  //.//. 
led,  spent,  zo.  339;  Ladden,  pT.pi. 
Z9.  179;  Ladde,  guided,  R.  z.  68; 
Leddyn,  2  pi.  pi.  R.  z.  2  ;  Ladde,  >^. 
led,  zz.  14Z  ;  induced,  b.  Z3.  Z3; 
Ledeth,  imp.pL  conduct,  b.  3.  Z34,  a. 
3.  Z04. 

Ledene,  s.  voice,  language,  cry,  Z4. 
1735  Ledne,  b.  Z3.  353,  363;  Lee- 
dene,  Z5.  179.  See  Ludene.  A.S. 
Uden^  UbdeHf  voice,  language,  which 
is  merely  an  A.S.  rendering  of  the 
word  Latinum  or  LoHnus. 

Ledea,//.  tenements,  b.  15.  530;  Lee- 
des, Z3.  69,  z8.  33Z.  The  word  ledes 
B  tenements,  may  be  the  same  word 
as  ledes  «  men.  It  prob.  meant  at  one 
time  the  labourers  belonging  to  an 
estate.    See  Lede,  LeodL 

Ledinge,  s.  leading,  conducting,  ad- 
ministering, R.  z.  19;  Ledyng,^plan, 
management,  3.  44,  b.  3.  43 ;  l^e- 
dynge,  a.  3.  35. 

Iieedene;  seeLedezie. 
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ZiMdes*  raeo.    See  ZiodA. 

Iieedes,  tenemcDts.    Se»  Iiades. 

Xieef,  odj,  Uef,  willing,  pleaied,  glwl,  7. 
116,  »3.  195;  dear,  R.  i.  4;  Lef, 
pleasant,  a.  la.  6 ;  Lena,  dear,  3. 18, 
4.  73,  7.  140,  as.  189,  a.  6.  46; 
(ironically),  b.  aa  18S ;  willing,  b. 
13.  3^3 ;  voc.  dear,  19.  i.  See  Iiaof. 
Idefl 

Iieef,  adv.  dearly,  5.  145.  See  IdeA 
Leue,  Iiul 

Iieef,  believe.    See  I>»a». 

Iieef,  s.  lei^  (of  a  tree),  U  15.  100; 
leaf  (of  a  book),  page,  4. 493, 16. 104, 
K.  pr.  37  ;  bit,  piece,  small  portioB, 
b.  6.  356,  b.  7.  no  (ci  b.  5.  ao3); 
Lef>  leaf,  a.  15a  ;  leaf  of  a  book,  b.  3. 
337 ;  a  thing  of  no  valne,  6. 97 ;  por- 
tion, part,  a.  8. 16a ;  Leoes,^.  leafs, 
4-  493»  b-  3-  33^;  Lenes, //.  leavea, b. 
za.  331. 

"LmA^  adj.  true,  loyal,  fiuthfnl,  npmht, 

•  honest,  i.  88,  146 ;  4.  350,  &  196,  9. 
a63,  ID.  14;  Leielle,//.  14.  <^;  iwtl, 
II.  a  10;  loyal  (sabjects),  4.  319: 
Leele,^.  upright  men,  ao.  43  ;  Lele» 
true,  b.  II.  69 ;  noble,  honourable,  a. 
a.  31 ;  Lele,  >/.  b.  la  433.  QJ*. 
/m/,  loyal. 

Iieeliohe,  adv,  loyally,  as.  a  10;  Leel- 
liche,  verily,  ao.  \^\  faithfiilly,  a. 
178;  honourably,  in  all  truth,  la. 
a67 ;  Leelly,  traly,  fiuthfiilly,  3.  76 ; 
stead&stly,  la.  144;  Leely,  fiuth- 
fally,  9.  355;  LelKche,  b.  1.  179; 
Lelly,  truly,  11.  373,  b.  i.  78;  faith- 
fully, I  a.  148,  b.  9. 13 ;  Lewed  lellv 
""truly  ignorant,  b.  I  a.  174;  Lelli, 

t"iy»  b.  3.  30- 

Iieel-epecha,  true  speech,  8.  238. 
Iieere,  leam.    See  Iieren. 
Iieeae,  lose  ;  Lees,  lost.    See  Iioaon. 
Iieesynge,  j.  wastefulness,  R.  3.  158. 

The  M.£.  UHng  has  four  senses :  (i) 

loss,  waste;  (a)  lying;  (3)  loosing; 

(4)  gleaning. 
Iieet,  let    See  laeten. 
Iieeue,  believe.    SeeLeue. 
Iieeue,  //.  dear.    See  Iioef. 
Iief,  leave.    See  Iieoe. 
Iief ,  adj.    See  Iiee^  adj, 
iMhe,  left,  remained.    See  Zaeiie. 
Iiege,  adj.  loyal,  true,  liege,  5.  178; 

adj.  pi.  as  sb.  lieges,  true  subjeets, 

aa.  60. 
Iiefenddi  x.  writing;  hence,  book,  la. 

ao6. 
Iieggen,  «r.  lay,  place,  b.  la.  116;  lay 

(upon),    labour    (on),    b.    15.    186; 

I^^e,  V.  lay,  plaoe^  deposit,  14.  159, 


15-  59 1  l»y  «a<fei  PMt  with,  9.  293  ; 
lay,  stake,  pledge^  wager,  5.  191,  9. 
a9i ;  Lei)»,/r.  j.  is  laying,  a.  5.  199; 
Leld,  pp.  laid,  plaoed,  6.  73  ;  wager- 
ed, 4.  a6a    A.S.  Ucgun.    See  Zieyn. 

Iiegiannoe,  x.  allcgjance,  R.  i.  34; 
Legeaunceb  R.  a.^iof. 

Iiogistrea,  pi.  l^sts,  advocates^  men 
skilled  in  the  law,  b.  7.  14,  59 ;  a.  8. 
6a.  O.F.  Ugisirey  ligistt,  'avocat, 
pvocBToiir,  jurisoonsulte^  dooteor  ea 
loix;'  Roquefort  Lat  legisU^ 

Zaeigia,  li^  men,  R.  3.  338. 

laeiiea,  lain.    See  Iiicgen. 

Iiele,A^'.    Seelieel. 

Iieleat,  adj.  sup.  truest,  b.  17.  24 ;  most 
iaithfid,  b.  13.  295.    See  IieeL 

Iiema,  light,  glow,  brightness  b.  18. 
134.    A.S.  Uoma. 

JioniMd^pt.  s.  shone,  8. 135 ;  see  above. 

Ii«mea,//.  limbs,  R.  3.  156.  See  note. 
SeelieoBne. 

Xjemjnan,  s.  sweetheart,  lover  (osed  of 
both  sexes),  11.  132,  21. 186,  23. 152, 
156;  &vonrite>  beloved  one,  b.  14. 
299 ;  mistress,  3.  20^  8.  26  ;  LemmoB, 
sweetheart,  a.  4.  ^6 ;  Lemmanes,  //. 
sweethearts,  17.  277;  mistresses,  b. 
3.  150 ;  Lemmons,  pi.  ooocnbtnes,  a. 
3.  146.  Contracted  from  A.S.  le^f 
man,  dear  man ;  mam  being  used  of 
either  sex. 

Iiendya,  s.  (i.  lofais,  R.  3.  59.  A.S. 
iendmu,  pi.  the  loins. 

Iieiie,  v.  lean,  depend  (on),  R.  2.  61 ; 
Lenede,  i  pe.  s.  reelined,  i.  8,  11.  64 ; 
leant,  21.5;  Lened,  i  pt.  s.  lay  down, 
b.  8.  65 ;  Lened,  i  p*.  s.  rejt.  leant 
myself  reposed,  b.  18.  5.  See  laeo- 
nede. 

Iiene,  v.  give  (lit  lend),  give  to,  5. 

'91*  9-  H>  la-  303 ;  L«ne,  »  f^-  ^• 
lend,  b.  5.  250;  Leneth,/r.  s.  giveth, 
13.  107;  Lent  {fir  Lendeth),  b.  9. 
105 ;  Lene)!.  2  /r.  pi.  give,  i.  75 ; 
Lene  ^  pr.pl.  a.  178;  Lencth,/r.>/. 
give,  bestow,  b.io.  4a  ;  Lenede,  i  pt.  s. 
lent,  7.  344 ;  Lened,  i  pt.  s.  lent,  b.  1 3. 
389;  made  loans,  h.  13.  360;  Len- 
testow,  a  //.  s.  didst  thou  lend,  b.  5. 
ass ;  Lente^  pi-  s.  gave,  12.  47  ;  gave^ 
dealt  out,  R.  3.  330 ;  Lent,  pt.  s.  gave, 
b.  5.  203 ;  gnmted,  b.  10.  62 ;  Lent 
P(.  given,  z6.  240;  Lene,  mw^.  s. 
^ve,  9.  231 ;  lend  to^  a.  7. 210 ;  Lene, 
imp. pi.  lend  to,  ii.  91.  KS.  l^kmm, 
mod.  £.  iemd. 
laenge,  v.  to  linger,  remain,  dwell, 
tarry,  7.  158,  b.  I.  207,  a.  i.  185  ; 
Lengen,  pr.  pi,  remain,  reside^  are 
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kept,  lo.  130 ;  Lenged,  ft.  s,  tanied, 

b.  8.  7. 
Iieng«re,  adj,  longer,  4.  493 ;  Lenger, 

b.  3-  33<5,  b.  5.  aio. 
Iiengore,  adv.  compar.  longer,  a.  204, 

a.  I.  185 ;  Lencer,  4..  136. 
Iiengthed,  pp.  kngthened,  prolonged, 

ai.  338. 
Iionte,  Iiestettow.    See  Iienen. 
Iidnten,  I«nt-time,  the  season  of  Lent, 

1. 89,  b.  pr.  91 ;  JLentenes,//.  (during) 

periods  of  Lent,  14.  81. 
Iiente-aeeda*,  //.  Lent-seeds,  i.e.  seeds 

sown  in  spring,  13.  190.   'Lent'grain, 

barley,   oats,   and   pease   (but   not 

wheat) ;'  Shropsh.  Wordbook. 
IiBod,  s.  man,  a.  6.  6  ;  Leode,  man,  b. 

3.  3a,  b.  17.  78;  person,  R.  3.  355; 

Leodesy  pi,  men,  persons,  people,  b. 

4. 184,  b.  16.  181 ;  Leodis,  //.  men, 

persons,  R.  a.  2.    See  Lede. 
Leod,  s.  tenement,  a.  6.  38;  Leodes, 

//.  possessions,  16.  306  (see  note). 

Seeliedes. 
Iidof,  adj.  dear,  pleasing,  a.  35. 
Iieom,  light,  brightness,  ai.  139, 14a. 

SeelMie. 
Iieome,  s.  limb,  body,  a.  5.  81.    See 

Iiemea. 
Iieonede,  i  //.  s.  leaned,  reclined,  a.  pr. 

9.    See  Lene. 
Iieop,  Iieope.    See  Lepen. 
Iieopart,  leopard,  b.  15.  393. 
Iieor.  £Eice.    See  Lere. 
Iieonie.    See  I<eme. 
Ijeomyiiff,  s.  teaching,  instruction,  left- 
son,  a.  I.  173.    See  Iieryxise. 
Iieoaen.    See  lioaen. 
Iiooaince,  s.  losing,  loss,  a.  5.  93.    See 

Iiosen. 
Iieoueat,  adj.  liefest,  dearest,  a.  3.  6. 

Seelieef. 
Iiepen,  v.  leap,  run,  a.  113,  3.  41,  a.  a. 

ao7 ;  Lepe,  v.  7.  304,  8.  316 ;  digress, 

b.  II.  309;  Leepe,  v.-i^.  85  ;  Lieope, 

pr.  s.  mbj.  leap,  dart,  ai.  388  ;  Lcep, 

pt.  s.  leapt,  33. 153  ;  Leop,  ran,  a.  3. 

193 ;  Lep,  ran,  3-  2^5 ;  lipe,  //.  s. 

b.  3.  68.  *  See  Iiope,  Iioupe. 
I«eperea,  //.  runners,  wanderers,   10. 

107.137. 
liore,  face,  complexion,  3.  3 ;  b.  10.  3 ; 

Leor,  a.  I.  3.    A.S.  AUor» 
Iiored,  adj\  learned,  educated  {usually 

in  lA€ pl.^ltaxneA  men)  i.  88,  7.  39, 
10.  330.    Orig.  pp.  of  Leren. 
Iierezi,  v.  teach,  b.  13.  iso;  Lere,  v. 
15.  6,  31.  337;  shew,  b.  11.  164; 

loun  (improperly  used),  a.  11.  370; 
teach,  tell,  R.  a.  18 ;  Leere,  v.  leam 

VOL.  II.  C  C 


(in  phr.  /tf  UerimUn  teaching,  for 
learning),  33.  307;  I^re,  i  pr.  s. 
teach,  b.  3.  69 ;  XJere>,  pr.  s.  teaches, 

4.  i6a,  15.  49 ;  as  fia.  will  teach,  b. 
II.  155  ;  Leres,  pr.  s.  teaches^  b.  la. 
183 ;  Lere)»,  a  pr.  pi.  6.  143,  a.  5. 
36 ;  Leren,  b.  5.  45 ;  Lere>,  pr.  pi. 
teach,  10.  19;  Lere,  la.  336;  Lerede, 
//.J.  Uught,  7.  348,  30.  99;  learnt, 

a.  I.  109  (other  MSS.  lernyd); 
Leryde,/^.  s.  taught,  17. 153 ;  Lercd, 

b.  16.  104;  Lere,  imper.  s.  teach,  a. 
I35>  9*  333  ;  Lere  )>e« teach  thyself, 
b.  13.  14a  ;  Lere)>,  imp.  pi.  teach,  b. 
I.  134;  Lere>  hit  ]»i8»teach  it  to 
these,  a.  i.  135 ;  Lered,  pp.  tanght, 

a.  10.  loa    .A.S.  Idran,  to  teach. 
ZjeriM,  V,   leam,    3.   146,   a.  9.  49 ; 

Leorne,  a.  9.  57 ;  Lemest,  2  pr.  s. 
teachest,  b,  4.  11;  Lemeth,  pr.  s. 
teaches,  b.  10.  374 ;  Leme|>,  2  pr.  pi. 
leam,  33.  350 ;  Leome|>,  pr.  pi.  30. 
45 ;  Lemed,  i  pt.  s.  learnt,  6.  43,  b. 

5.  303 ;  taught  the  use  of,  b.  10.  179 ; 
Lemedest,  2  pt.  1.  b.  i.  139;  Lemed, 
//.  s.  taught,  b.  5.  303  ;  Leomden, 
//.  //.  discovered,  a.  2.  199 ;  Lemed, 
pp.  leamt,  been  taught,  b.  8.  10; 
learnt,  b.  11. 167;  instracted,  R.  pr. 
44 ;  Leme,  i  imper,  pi.  let  us  leam, 

b.  II.  333 ;  Lemeth,  imp.  pi.  leam, 
R.  1 . 9.  See  below.  The  senses  of  leam 
and  teach  are  confused ;  see  Iieren. 

Iierynge,  s.  teaching,  instraction,  11. 

141,  173;  18.  160;  b.  9.  16. 
Zjeae,  s.  leash  (properly  ^  set  of  three)  ^ 

R.  3.  114. 
laMBtger.  to  glean,  b.6.68.  Shropshire 

lease. 
Lesen,  v.  lose,  forfeit,  b.  5.  635 ;  Lese, 

V.  3.  37;  Leese,  p.  11.  193;  Leosen, 

V.  a.  3.  131,  375 ;  a.  6.  105 ;  Leose, 

V.  a.  5.  77 ;  Leest  {for  Lesest),  2  pr. 

s.  10.  369;  Leese>,  pr.  s.  loses,  11. 

176;  Leoe,  2pr.pl.  17.  373 ;  Lesen, 

pr.  pi.  they  lose,  b.  13.  56;   Lese, 

pr,  pi.  lose,  waste  (see  the  note  to  17. 

373) ;   Lees,  pt.  s.  lost,  gave  up,  8. 

133.  14-  »53;  Les,  II.  195;  Lese,  b. 

7.  158 ;  Lese,  pt.  pi.  lost,  b.  3o.  86. 

See  Iioren,  Iioore.    A.S.  Uasan,  pt. 

tMix. 
Iiest,  impers.  pr.  s,  it  pleases,  b.  11. 

418,   b.    13.    174;  pt.  s.  it  pleased 

(him),  b.  17.  139  ;  Leste,  pr.  t.  subfi 

itplease,  b.  II.  48.    See  Liste. 
Leate,  adj.  least,  4.  35. 
Iieste,  emj.  lest,  a.  5.  38. 
laesten,  pr.  pi.  last,  hold,  a.  13.  93. 

SeeZiaate. 
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Lasjng,  $,  lie,  lying  Ule,  lemsiDg,  ly- 
ing, 7.  309,  8.  aa ;  Lesynge,  16.  104 ; 
Leesynge,  deoeitfnlnest,  R.  3.  158 ; 
Lesynget,  //.  lies,  deceits,  3.  138,  5. 
19;  I^singes,  lies,  a.  11.  37a.  A.S. 
Uasung^  \jm!g ;  from  Uas^  loose,  false. 

Xi6B7iig,  /.  loss,  waste,  b.  9.  98 ;  lees- 
ynge, loss,  b.  5.  iia.    See  Zjoaen. 

Iiete,  V,  (i)  to  let,  pennit,  allow,  ai. 
57 ;  Lat  wor>e«>let  be,  let  alone,  b. 
pr.  187  ;  Leteb,  pr.  s,  allows,  lets,  4. 
174,  b.  3.  136;  Leaj»,  a.  I.  78;  Lat 
{Jor  Lete»,  lets,  allows,  8.  375,  b. 
ao.  358 ;  Leet,  //.  /.  let,  allowed,  13. 
48,  19.  377 ;  Let,//,  s,  a.  164;  Lete, 
//.  J.  b.  I.  165  ;  Letcn,//.  //.  let,  al- 
lowed, b.  18.  404;  Lete,  pr.  s.  stUy, 
let,  b.  pr.  155 ;  Lat,  imper.  s.  let,  al- 
low, b.  a.  47;  Late,  b.  4.  86;  Leet, 
19.  105 ;  Leten,  v.  (a)  leave,  desert, 
xa.  184 ;  leave,  4.  343  ;  cease,  7.  313  ; 
cease  (from  evil),  b.  17.  306  ;  Lete,  v. 
leave,  forsake,  lose,  forego,  give  np, 
4.  365,  9.  394;  let  fall,  R.  1.  31; 
Leteth,  fr.  s,  leaves,  3.  104;  Leten, 
pr.  //.  leave  off,  ao.  a88 ;  give  np, 
13.  34 ;— (3)  to  canse ;  Leten,  pi.  pi. 
cansed ;  L«ten  sompne^cansed  to  be 
summoned,  3.  173  ;  Lete  write ^i had 
(writs)  written,  R.  4.  36 ;  Let,  imp, 
i.\  Let  brynge»  cause  to  be  bronght, 
II.  33;  a.  9.  35;  Lat  hange  me^ 
canse  me  to  be  hanged,  b.  3.  ii3 ; 
Lete  warrok  iti^canse  it  to  be  girt, 
b.  4.  30 ; — Leten,  v.  (4)  think,  con- 
sider, a.  6.  105;  Late  wel  by—set 
store  by,  b.  5.  635;  Let,  pr.  s,  con- 
siders, believes,  b.  15.  168 ;  Let  best 
by -"thinks  most  highly  of,  b.  10. 185 ; 
Liet  wel  bi -"  esteems,  a.  11.  41; 
Letith  lyghte  of «  despises,  R.  3. 384 ; 
Leten,  %  pr.pl.  refiex.  esteem,  consider 
yourselves,  6. 168 ;  Leten, /r.//.  con- 
sider, hold,  18.  399;  Leten  hem  «  be- 
have (as),  b.  10.  316  ;  Let,  ipi.s.  con- 
sidered, esteemed,  7.  343 ;  Lete,  i  pt. 
J.  b.  13.  363 ;  Lete,  pt.  s.  accounted, 
b.  3o.  145 ;  Lette,  cared,  thought,  a. 
7.  154 ;  Let,  //.  s.  considered,  33. 
146;  Let  lyght-B thought  little,  5. 
156  ;  Lete  li)te,  b.  4.  loi ;  Leten,//. 
//.  they  considered,  i.  195  ;  Leten  bi 
B  esteemed,  a.  11.  39;  Lete  by,  4. 
305.    A.S.  l^an, 

Zietl^,  a^\  idle,  useless,  b.  10.  184. 
Cf.  O.  Fries.  lelAeg,  Udich,  Du.  Udig^ 
empty,  idle. 

Iiette, //.  1.  cansed ;  Lette  sompne— 
eaused  to  be  summoned,  a.  a.  139; 
Lette,  imp.  s.\    Lette   apparayle— 


cause  to  be  apparelled,  a.  a.  148; 
Let  cardsadele— cause  to  be  har- 
nessed, a.  3. 154.  See  Iioten  (3). 
Zaettan,  v.  let,  i.e.  hinder,  prevent,  14. 
10, 16.  330 ;  Lette,  v.  stop,  hinder,  im- 
pede, prevent,  deUy,  a.  155,  4.  35 ; 
restrain,  b.  5.  303;  delay,  remain, 
tarry,  wait,  3.  304,  so.  76  ;  cease,  R. 
3.  86 ;  Lete,  prevent,  a.  3.  191 ; 
Letteth,  pr.  s.  hinders,  4.  454,  11. 
160;  makes  difficulties,  a.  3.  153; 
Lette)»,  pr.  pi.  prevent,  hinder,  15. 


178  ;   Letted,//,  s.  pxcvented,  b.  16. 

83 ;  hindered,  R.  a.  3 ;  put  a  stop  to, 

l>-  3-  197;   Lette,  //.  s.  hindered,  19. 

Iff  ;//.//.  R«  a.  60 ;  Lette,  pr.  s. 

snfy,  prevent,  b.  5.  458  ;   b.  10.  371 ; 

hinder,  stop,  R.  3.  115;    Letted,  /p. 

hindered,  b.  19.  380;  Ijtite,  pp.  14. 

37  ;   Lett,  pp.  aa.  384.    See  I«tte. 

A.S.  le/lan,  Dn.  lelten. 
Lettare,  s.  hinderer,  a.  i.  67  ;   Letter, 

b.  1. 69 ;  Lettare,  a.  65.    See I«et«eii. 
Zaettemre.    See  Lettmro. 
Iiettre,  s.  letter,  a.  8. 35, 94 ;  covenant, 

agreement,  b.  10.89;  writ,b.  11. 198; 

Lettere,  letter,  ao.  4,  as  ;  Lettres,  pi. 

letters,  5.  139,  a.  2.  199,  a.  4.  115 ;  a 

letter,  b.  9.  38,  39;    Letteres  of« 

letteiB  conceining,  a.  la.  86. 
Iiottred,  adj.  educated,  learned,    10. 

336, 13.  335,  15.  199  ;    Lettiet,  a.  8. 

118,  163  ;  Lettrede,  adj.pl.  edncmted 

(men),  3. 135, 4.  134;   Letteride,  17. 

a55- 
Lattmre,  doctrine,  learning,  education, 
10.  195, 198,  la.  aio;  scriptnie,  11. 
36;  Lietterure,  learning,  i.  137,  la. 
100;  scripture,  b.  10.  37 ;  writing,  b. 

10.  378. 

Iiettyxige,  s.  delay,  hindrance^  9.  5,  i  a. 
137.    See  Letten. 

Iteue,  V.  believe,  a.  75,  95 ;  ao.  38,  b. 
5.  45,  b.  10.  356 ;  Line,  i  pr.  f.  I 
believe,  a.  140;  Leue  wel»=I  iolly 
believe,  b.  3.  333 ;   Leene,  i  /r.  x.  a. 

11.  141 ;  Leeuest,  2pr.  s.  tmstest,  a. 
a.  93 ;  Leuestow,  believestthon,  b.  18. 
187 ;  Leueth,  pr.  s.  believes,  trusts,  K 
a.  loi,  b.  10.  359 ;  Leue,  a  pr.  pt. 
believe,  .b.  1 3.  308 ;  Lsuen,  pr.  pi.  b. 
13.  a75;  Leue,  think,  b.  15.  151 ; 
Leueth,  believe,  b.  pr.  77  ;  Leene^  a 
pr.  69 ;  Leued,  1  pt.  s.  believed,  b. 
13-  389 1  Leueden,  //.//.  b.  i.  117  ; 
Leuyd,  pp.  R.  3.  83 ;  Leue,  iir^er.  s. 
trust,  believe,  3.  36,  195;  Leene, 
trust  to,  a.  3.  a39 ;  Leef,  imp.  j.  a.  i. 
36,  a.  3. 168,  a.  1 1. 143 ;  Lene,  impgr. 
s,  3  /.  let  (him)  believe,  a.  1x8; 
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Jjcntpj  imp.pL  14.  a6;  Leene^iE.  11. 
76.  See  Iioyue,  Iiyue.  A.S.  gelie- 
fan,geljfan. 

Iieue,  pr.  s.  subj.  grant,  may  he  grant, 
I.  149,  b.  pr.  126,  a.  5.  263.  See 
Iieyue.  (Only  used  in  the  phrase 
God  hue  or  Christ  leue,  i.e.  may  •God 
(or  Christ)  grant.)  A.  S.  Ipfan,  to 
allow ;  from  Uafy  leave,  permission ; 
see  Iieue,  sb.  On  the  distinction 
between  leue  and  lene,  see  note  to  b. 
5.  263,  p.  86. 

Iione,  V.  leave,  desert,  give  up,  abandon, 
13-  215,  b.  I.  loi ;  desist,  a.  7.  166  ; 
lose,  4.  470;  Chese  layke  o^er  lenes 
choose  to  play  or  to  leave  it  alone, 
1 7. 1 76  ;  Leneth,  /r.  s.  leaves,  deserts, 
forsakes,  b.  13.  17;  Leuen,  pr,  pL 
leave,  b.  15.  133 ;  Lcntp.pr.pi,  a.pr. 
74  ;  Lene,  pr.  pi,  subj.  omit,  a.  3.  61 ; 
Lafte,  ipt.  s.  remained,  stayed  bdbind, 
a.  3.  190  (other  MSS.  have  /eft^) ; 
Lefte,  pt,  s.  left,  i.  130,  33.  102  ; 
Lefte, //.//.  remained,  19. 155 ;  Lafte, 
//.//.  left,  b.  4.  153,  R.  3.  80  ;  Laft, 
//.  //.  left,  b.  20.  250 ;  Leue,  imp.  s. 
leave,  b.  10.  162;  Leae  of,  imp.  s, 
leave  off,  b.  20.  207 ;  Lef,  leave,  give 
up,  23.  208;  Leue]^,  imper.pl.  for- 
sake, give  np,  4.  73.    A.S.  Ictfan, 

Iieue,  V.  live,  R.  3.  25,  266  ;  Leuen,  pr, 
pi.  I.  102;  IjsxisAiax^  pt,  pi,  16.  267; 
Lened,/^.^)/.  R.  3.  59;  Leue,  \  pi, 
imp,  let  (us)  live,  a.  4.  158.  See 
Iiibbe. 

Leue,  s,  leave,  permission,  i.  50,  83 ; 
7.  131,  440 ;  leave,  farewell,  2.  205  ; 
extension  of  time,  33.  286.  A.S. 
Uaf,  leave. 

Iieue,  adj.  dear.    See  Leef. 

IfOue,  adv.  dearly,  b.  pr.  163,  b.  3.  18. 
See  I<eef,  Iieuere*  Iieuest. 

Iieoell,  s.  use  of  the  level,  12.  127. 
See  IfiueL 

Iiouere,  adj.  comp.  dearer,  preferable, 
12.  9,  21.  458;  Leuer,b.io.  14.  See 
Iieef. 

Leaere,  adv.  comp.  sooner,  rather,  7. 
129;  more  dearly,  a.  I.  131;  more 
dearly,  b.  i.  141 ;  Were  wel  leuer- 
it  would  be  dearer  (for  them),  they 
would  rather,  b.  20.  61.  See  Iieef, 
adj.y  Iiene,  adv. 

Iieuere,  s.  delivery,  experience,  R.  3. 
330  ;  livery,  R.  2.  26,  79,  104,  R.  3. 
182 ;  Leuerey,  delivery,  grant,  R.  2. 
4  ;  Leuerez, //.  liveries,  badges,  R.  2. 
35 »  57>  93-  Mod.  E.  livery ^  short  for 
delivery. 

Iieues,  gen,  leafs,  4.  493. 

C  C 


Iiouost,  adj,  dearest,  4.  6,  a.  i.  136; 
chief,  b.  10.  357 ;  best,  R.  2.  156 ; 
Leueste,  adj,  most  pleasing,  6.  85; 
dearest,  a.  j.  180.    See  Iieef. 

Iienest,  adv.  most  dearly,  especially,  b. 
5.  572  ;  Leueste,  R.  pr.  65. 

Iieuite,  deacon  (lit.  Levite),  3.  130. 

Iieute,  fidelity,  loyalty,  b.  pr.  126,  b, 
II.  148  ;  uprightness,  true  dealing,  b. 
14.  146 ;  Lewte,  loyalty,  truth,  obedi- 
ence to  law,  b.  pr.  133,  b.  2.  31. 

Iieaynse,  s.  life,  K.  2.  83. 

Iiouynses,  //.  leavings,  b.  5.  363. 

Iiewed,  adj.  ignorant,  uneducated,  i. 
88,  21.  358,  b.  7.  136;  worthless, 
useless,  b.  i.  187,  a.  i.  163 ;  Lewde, 
adj,  ignorant,  R.  2.  53  ;  Lewede,  adj, 
worthless,  2. 1 86 ;  ignorant,  a.  8.  1 23  ; 
//.  ignorant,  i.  70,  3.  135  ;  Lewide, 
33.  I03,  347 ;  Lewid,  a.  n.  288, 
A.S.  idewed;  E.  lemtd,  but  not  in  the 
modem  sense. 

Iierwedeste,  adj,  superl.  most  ignorant, 

a.  3-  33- 

Itewednease,  ignorance,  4.  35. 

Iiowte.    See  Iieate. 

Iioyde,  laid.    See  Iiejni. 

Iieye,  s,  flame,  b.  17.  307,  213.  A.S, 
l^gi  l^g*  a  flame. 

Leye,  Iieyen.    See  Li«ge. 

Iieye-lond,  lea-land,  u.  317. 

Iioyes,//.  fields,  leas,  10.  5. 

'LejTLf  V,  lay;  Leyne,  ger.  to  lay,  b.  18. 
77  ;  Leye)>,  pr,  s,  lays  (her  eggs),  b. 
II.  339;  Laith,/r.  J.  lays,  is  setting, 
7.  406 ;  Leyth,/r.//.  turn,  apply,  17. 
145 ;  Iieyde,//.  s.  laid,  plac«i,  b.  5, 
359;  P«t,  a.  5.  171;  Leyed,  pt.  s, 
laid,  b.  18.  59;  Leyde  on,  pt.  j. 
pressed  forward,  33. 114 ;  Lejd€a,pt, 
pi,  laid,  placed,  9.  139 ;  JUsyit,pt.  pi, 

b.  6.  134 ;  Leyde,  >>^.  laid,  placed,  31. 
30 ;  Leye,  imp.  s.  lay,  stiJce,  wager, 
as  in  Leye  J)er  a  bene ««  stake  (1  ut)  a 
bean  upon  it,  13.  93  ;  Lay  on,  imp.  s, 
attack,  b.  13.  146.    See  Leggen. 

Iieyae,  v.  believe,  trust,  31.  363 ;  ipr. 

s.  (I)  believe,  4.  46,  330;   Leyuest, 

apr.s.  believest,  31.  195;   Leyueth> 

pr.  s.  believes,  supposes,  3. 104;  Ley- 

uede,  I  pt.  s.  3i.  338  ;  //.  s.  33.  173; 

Leyf,  imp,  s.  believe,  trust,  6.  34,  11. 

306 ;  Leyue,  6.  3  ;   Leyue)»,  imp.  pi, 

believe,  4.  331.    See  Iione. 
Iieyae,  pr.  s.  subj.  as  imper.  grant,  8. 

157,  13.    344,  18.  40.      See  Iieue. 

(Onlv  in  the  phrase  God  leyue  or 

Lord  leyue.) 
Iiiage,  s,  liege  (servant),  R.  pr.  35. 

Apparently  an  error  for  Liege,  q.  t. 

a 
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Idbben,  ger.  to  live,  a.  ii.  207 ;  ger.  b. 

8.  92  ;   Libbe,  v.  21.  in  ;  libbeth, 

/r.//.  live,  b.  2.  186;  Libben,^.//. 

0.  5.  149 ;  Libbing,  pr.  pL  living,  b. 

9. 107  ;   libbyng,  b.  pr.  222  ;  pr.pt, 

as  adj.  b.  15.  91 ;  Lybbyng,  b.  7.  62. 

Seeli^bbe. 
Iiioame,  body,  2. 35, 16.  58 ;  Licam,  a. 

pr.  30;  likame,  20.  93;   Licames, 

gm.  of  the  body,  7.  176.    A.S.  He- 

hama.    See  Iiikame,  Iiykame,  I17- 

oame. 
Iiioh,  s.  body,  a.  ii.  2  ;  Liche,  b.  10.  2. 

A.S.  He.    See  note,  p.  146. 
Iiiobe,  adj.  like,  resenobling,  b.  5.  353, 

489.    See  Ii7ohe, 
Idobe,  adv.  alike,  7.  183,  17.  20. 
Licitum^pp,  allowed,  allowable,  b.  11. 

92, 
Idokna,  pr.  pi.  liken,  compare,  dis- 

paxage  by  comparison,   b.   10.  42; 

see  note,  p.  147.    See  Iiikno. 
Ziief,  adj.  fain,  glad,  b.  20.  309.    See 

Iieef. 
Iiief,  adv.  dearly;    |>e    lief  like)»-it 

dearly  pleases  thee,  Le.  yon  like  best, 

b.  4.  148.    See  laeef. 
Iiiege,  s.  snbject,  liege  man,  R.  2.  49  ; 

Liegis,  gen.  sing.  lie^  lord's,  R.  pr. 

47;    Liegis,  p7.  subjects,  R.   2.  20. 

Seeliige. 
Iiiegeman,  s.  subject,  R.  2.  67. 
Iiieutenant,  lieutenant,  b.  16.  47. 
Iiif,  way  of  liying,  21.  112.    See  Lyf. 
Iiif,    man,    living    creature,    4.    450. 

SeeLyf. 
Iiif-dayes,  //.  life,  days  of  their  life,  4. 

188  ;  days  of  his  life,  b.  I.  27. 
Iiif-holy,  adj.  holy  of  life,  12.  2.    See 

Iiyf-boly. 
Idflode,  s.  support  of  life,  sustenance, 
means  of  living,  food,  2.  35,  7.  312. 

A.S.  lif-ldde,  corrupted  to  iivelihood 
in  modem  English.    See  Iiyilode. 

*  A  fyuekuUt  victus ; '  Cath.  Angl. 
Iiift,  adj.  left,  4.  494,  8.  225.    See 

Iioft,  Iiyft. 
liifte,  sky,  b.  15.  351.    See  Lyft. 
liige,  adj.  liege,  loyal,  b.  4.  184,  a.  4. 

147  ;  4zs  sb,pi.  liege  servants,  21.  398. 
See  Iiiege,  Iiyge. 
Iilggen,  V.  lie,  remain,  6.  16,  a.  2. 105 ; 
Ligge*  ^'  19*  386;  rest,  15.  11; 
Ligge,  I  pr.  s.  8.  26  ;  Liggc>,/r.  s. 
lies,  is,  b.  3.  175 ;  Lith,/r.  s.  lies,  i. 
137  ;  remains,  resides,  b.  12.  181 ; 
reaches,  b.  10.  516 ;  lies  ill,  23.  377 ; 
Lith.  pr.  s.  lies,  put  far  subj,  if  there 
lie  or  remain,  ao.  1 79 ;  Lithe,  pr.  s. 
lies,  resides,  b.  10.  277,  b.  18.  384 ; 


Liggen,  pr.  pi.  lie,  6.  150 ;  reside, 
22.420;  U^SB^  Pr.pl  lie,remain»b. 
10.  296 ;  Liggeth,  lie,  are  lying,  b.  15. 
178;  lie  (down  to  rest),  b.  6.  15; 
Ligge,  pr.  s.  suij.  lies  idle^  9.  160 ; 
lie,  dwell,  be,  b.  5.  439,  b.  17.  224 ; 
pr.  pi.  subj.  may  lie,  b.  2.  135 :  Lay, 
I  pt.  s.  lay,  I.  8 ;  Lay  bia>lay  with, 
b.  I.  30;  l^yenypt.pl.  lay,  14.  159; 
Leyen,  pp.  lain,  a.  3.  39  ;  Leyn,  re- 
mained, a.  II.  276  ;  Leijen,  lain,  a.  5. 
259;  Leye,  pp.  lain,  been,  12.  259, 
22.55;  Lcye  by -lain  with,  7.  330; 
Layen,  4.  40;  Liggyng,  pra.  pi.  b. 
2.  51.  See  Iiye^  Lygge.  A.S.  lu- 
gan. 

Iiightliohe,  adv.  easily,  5.  168.  See 
laibtUohe,  IiygbtUohe. 

Iiightloker,  adv.  more  readily,  18.  253. 
See  lahtloker,  Lyghtloker. 

Iiihb,  pr.  s.  lies,  tells  lies^  a.  3.  152, 
169.    See  lil)0ii. 

Idbtliohe,  adv.  easily,  a.  2.  93,  a.  4. 
93.    See  IiightUoho. 

IdlLtlokor,  camp.  adv.  more  lightly,  a. 
6.  59.    See  Ughtloker. 

Iiikamo,  body,  20.  93;  Likam,  b.  i. 
37.    See  Iiloam*. 

Idkarona,  adj.  lecherous,  dainty,  lux- 
urious, b.  pr.  30,  b.  6. 268 ;  Likeronse, 
b.  10.  161,  164.    See  Iiykeroiu. 

Ijike)>,  pr.  s.  impers.  pleases,  b.  i.  43, 
b.  2.  231 ;  Liked,  pi.  s.  subj.  should 
please,  R.  pr.  64  ;  Lyked,  Ix  pr.  60, 
149.    See  Iiyke]>. 

Iiikne,  V.  compare,  b.  10.  277  ;  Liken- 
ed, >^.  likened,  like,  2a  168  ;  Liknet, 
a.  9. 34 ;  Likned,  1 1. 44.  See  lackne, 
Iiykne. 

Iiik-seed,  leek-seed,  13.  190. 

Iiikth,  pr.  s.  lies,  tells  lies,  b.  18.  31. 
See  Iii)en. 

Ifikyng,  s.  sensual  pleasure,  b.  9.  179  ; 
fondness,  b.  i.  27  ;  Likynge,  R.  3. 
266.    See  Iiykyiise. 

Idkyngliche,  ado.  according  to  (his) 
pleasure,  20.  241. 

Limes,  s.  pi.  limbs,  a.  7.  183.  A.Sc 
lim.    See  Leome,  Lemea,  Iiyme. 

Iiimitour,  licensed  begging  friar,  b.  20. 
344;  Limitoures, //.  b.  5.  138.  See 
note,  p.  78.    See  Iiymytoar. 

Iflppe,  morsel,  portion,  part,  bit,  7.  245, 
12.  226.    See  Iiappe,  lorppe. 

Iiisse,  J.  joy,  happiness,  2.1.  237;  a.  10. 
30.  See  Gloss,  to  Will,  of  Paleme; 
and  see  Iiysse.  A.S.  lisSy  llSs,  tran- 
quillity, from  ll8€f  lithe,  gentle, 
liiste,  V.  desire,  R.  3.  31 ;  Ust^pr.  s. 
impers,  it  pleases,  b.  pr.  172 ;  liste, 
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pr.  5.  subj,  may  please,  R.  a.  71 ;  Liste, 
pi.  s.  it  pleased,  b.  1.  148  ;  list,^.  s. 
it  pleased,  R.  a.  118;  List,  a  //.//. 
were  pleased,  R.  a.  6a ;  Liste,  //.  x. 
subj,  it  would  please,  b.  5.  400.  See 
I<eat,  Iiyate.    A^.  lystan^  to  please. 

laatres,  //.  lecton,  b.  5.  138.  See 
note,  p.  78.  O.F.  listrtt  variant  of 
litre ^\a\.  lector.  The  lector  here 
means  a  lecturer  or  preacher;  not 
the  Uctor  of  the  Minor  Orders. 

IiiBure,  list,  edge  of  cloth,  7.  ai6. 
*  Lisiere,  the  list  of  cloth,  or  of  stuflfe;' 
Cotgrave.    See  Lyser. 

late,  adj,  little,  R.  4.  6a.  See  Iiyte. 
A.S.  fyt, 

late,  X.  little,  R.  pr.  as. 

Ziitel,  adj.  little,  4.  394,  b.  10.  88.  See 
Iiuitel. 

lath,  pr,  s.  lies,  dwells,  b.  i.  ia4,  &c 
See  Iii«gen. 

Iiith,  pr.  s.  lies,  tells  lies,  b.  3. 1 55.  See 

Lith,  s.  limb,  member,  i.  e.  body,  b.  16. 

181. 
Iiithen,  v.  to  listen  to,  11.  65 ;  Litheth, 

pr.  s.  listens,  8.  112;  pr.  pi.  listen  to, 

D.  13-  438  ;  Lithen,/r.//.  listen,  8. 98. 

Icel.  hlytia,  to  listen. 
Iii]>er,   adj,   wicked,    bad,    defective, 

vicious,  b.  5. 387,  b.  10. 164 ;  Lithere, 

//.  18.  8a.    See  Luther,  Iiyther. 
JAthBTen, pr.pl.  sling;  Litheren  )>er-to 

8  sling  at  it,  cast  stones  at  it,  19.  48. 

The  verb  is  formed  from  A.S.  llbere, 

a  sling  (Leo). 
Idtlnm  and  lytliun,  adv.  by  degrees, 

by  little  and  little,  b.  15.  599.    See 

Iiytulum.    A.S.  fytlum,  /^  little,  dat. 

of  fytely  little;    Ittlum  and  litlum, 

A.S.  version  of  Gen.  xl.  10. 
Iiitiel,  s.  the  level,  the  use  of  the  level, 

a.  II.  135.    O.F.  livel;  see  level  in 

Skeat*s  Etym.  Diet 
Lixt,  2pr.  s.  liest,  tellest  lies,  7-  138 ; 

Lixte,  b.  5.  163.    See  note,  p.  80. 

See  below. 
Li)en,  v.  lie,  tell  lies;  Lixt,  2pr.  s.  7. 

138;  Lixte,  b.  5.  163 ;  Lih>,/r.  j.  a. 

3.  15a,  169;  Likth,/r.  j.  b.  18.  31; 

Lith,  pr,  s.  b.  3.  155.    See  Lyjen, 

Iiowe,  Lye. 
latere,  s.  liar,  a.  a.  156. 
la^te,  adv.  lightly,  b.  4.  161. 
lii^ter,  adj.  easier,  b.  14.  a47. 
Iii^tUolx,  adv,  easily,  b.  15. 133 ;  LiBtly, 

readily,  b.  14.  34.    See  IfyjtOiohe. 
la^tloker,    adv.    more    easily,   more 

readily,  b.  5.  578.    See  Iiihtloker. 
lajtnyxige,  flame,  b.  19.  197. 


Iii3)>,/r.  s.  lies,  a.  I.  115. 

Iiobres,//.  lubbers,  a.  pr.  5a.  Cf.  Du. 
lobbes^  a  booby.    See  note,  p.  9. 

Iioby,  looby,  lubber,  R.  a.  1 70 ;  Lobyes, 
b.  pr.  55.    See  above. 

Ifockes.    See  Iiokkes. 

Iiof,  loaf,  b.  13. 48 ;  Loues,//.  b.  6.  a85. 
See  I<oof»  Iioue. 

Iioftom,  adj,  loveable,  11.  a 59.  A.S. 
lufsum, 

Isott,  sb,  height;  On  loft = aloft,  up,  7. 
410,  4a4;  On  lofte,  a.  i.  88;  Bi  loft 
«on  high,  above,  b.  18.  45.  A.S.  lyfi, 
air. 

IiOsgen,/r.//.  lo<^,  R.  3.  a8o;  Log- 
gede,  pt.  s.  lodged,  dwelt,  a.  9.  7. 

IiOSgyng,  s.  lodging,  a.  la.  44. 

Iiok,  s.  look,  looks,  mien,  la.  a67. 

Iiok,  s,  lock,  fJELStening  of  a  door ;  hence, 
key,  a.  198;  Lokke,  b.  i.  aoo;  Lok- 
kes,//.  locks  (of  a  box),  b.  13.  368; 
Lokes,  locks,  7.  a66. 

Loken,  v.  look  to,  watch  over,  b.  16. 47  ; 
look,  see,  have  my  sight,  a.  9.  49  (see 
note);  look  after,  guard,  b.  7.  165; 
provide  (lit.  look  to  it),  b.  a.  135 ; 
Loke,  o.  look,  see,  11. 57,  b.  10.  a65 ; 
look  about  me,  5.  63,  b.  4.  60 ;  look 
after,  a.  5.  116;  enforce,  a.  7.  303; 
attend  to,  9.  85  ;  examine,  a.  a.  aoo; 
look  over,  peruse,  Inspect,  b.  a.  aa4, 
R.  pr.  37 ;  see,  find  out,  b.  pr.  17  a,  b. 
a.  155  ;  look  on,  behold,  i.  187 ;  ob- 
serve, 3.  334 ;  expect,  look  for,  pro- 
vide for(the  result),  R. 3. 31 ;  Lokye,Zf. 
look,  8.  50 ;  Loke,  i  pr.  s.  look,  seem, 

a.  II.  135 ;  Lokestou,  a  /.  s,  pr, 
lookest  thou,  a.  8.  ia3;  Loke>  after, 
expects  (to  have),  4.  a49 ;  waits  for, 

b.  I  a.  181 ;  Loketh,//-.  j.  expects,  10. 
a7i,  ao.  a6i ;  looks,  sees  (the  light), 
ai.  a9  ;  looks  about,  b.  18.  30 ;  takes 
care,  b.  15.  180;  decides,  a.  a.  17a; 
I^ken,  pr.  pi.  look,  10.  141  ;  wait, 
19.  a68 ;  Loketh, /r. //.  have  the  use 
of  their  sight,  b.  14.  31 ;  Lokep,//-. 
//.  inspect,  prepare,  a.  7.  13  J  Loke, 
pr,  s.  subj,  look  to,  watch  over,  guard, 
b.  I.  ao7,  b.  15.  9;  Lokid,  3.  8; 
Loked,//.  s.  looked,  3. 131,  b.  6.  3ai ; 
Hym  lokyd= seemed,  b.  5. 189 ;  Him 
loked,  a.  5. 108 ;  Lokyde,/^.  s,  looked, 

red,  a.  164;  Lokide,  attended  to, 
3.  ass;  Lokynge,/r.//.  looking 
about,  aa.  159, 17s ;  b.  19. 154*  17©; 
Loke,  imp,  s,  look,  3.  s,  10.  a40 ;  see 
to  it,  take  care,  b.  3.  369,  b.  10.  aos ; 
Loketh,  imp.  pi.  look,  a.  8. 14 ;  Loke, 
imp.  pi.  see,  take  care,  b.  9. 1 75.  A.S. 
Ucurn, 
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IiokkeS)  //.  locks  of  hair ;  hence,  head, 

a.  a.  84 ;  Lockes,  hair,  16.  8. 
Ijokyiigey  s,  looking  (to),  referring  (to), 

glancing  (at),  b.  11. 309  ;  look,  ^ance, 

b.  13.  344;  Loking,  s,  glance  (of  the 
eye),  twinkling  (of  an  eye),  a.  12.  96. 

LoUare,  s,  loUer,  idle  vagabond,  6.  a, 
10.  158;  LoUeres,  //.  10.  193,  313, 
340;  Lollares,  6.  4,  10.  137  ;  Lollers, 
o.  94,  10.  107 ;  Lollarene,  gen,  pi,  of 
lollers,  6.  31 ;  Lollaren,  gen.  fi,  10. 
140;  LoUeres,  ^v».  //.  10,  103.  See 
note  to  la  313. 

I>olle)>,/r.  s,  lolls,  limps  abont,  lounges, 
rests,  10.  315,  »5-  ^53;  LoUen,/r.//. 
offend  against,  10.  ai8  (prob.  with 
reference  to  the  sb.  lolUre) ;  Lolled, 
//.  s.  wagged,  b.  5.  iq»  ;  Lollid, //.//. 
flapped,  7.  i^;  Loflid  yp»hung  up, 
made  to  swmg  about,  15.  131 ;  Lol- 
lyng«,/'-.  //.  lolling,  lying,  19.  387. 
The  senses  of  offending  and  fying  are 
due  to  the  sb.  tollere. 

Lomb,  lamb,  33.  36. 

Lome,  adf.  lame,  a.  7.  183. 

Iiome,  aiiv,  often,  frequently,  11.  165, 
13.  131,  17.  9^;  Lomer,  adv.  comp. 
{giossed  sepius),  more  often,  b.  30. 
337.    A.S.  gelSme, 

Lomea,  //.  tools,  6. 45.  A.S.  geUman, 
pi.  utensils,  tools. 

Iiomi>e,  lump,  10.  15a 

Iiond,  land,  country,  4.  310;  Londe, 
gen.  of  a  ridge  in  a  field,  b.  13.  373 
(yoaXcBS  fote-londe  here,  zxudi  foi-londe 
in  c.  7.  368,  be  a  compound  sb.,  like 
£.  headlandy  Shropsh.  adland) ;  Lon- 
^es,pl.  lands,  estates,  b.  9. 175  ;  Lon- 
des,  gen.  pi.  ridges  in  a  field,  30.  58. 
'  Land,  that  jMirt  of  ground  between 
the  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field:* 
Halliwell. 

Iionde-bugger,  land-buyer,  b.  10.  307. 

Lone,  €ulj.  lone,  b.  16.  30. 

Lone,  loan,  lending,  5.  194. 

Lone,  s.  lane,  a.  5.  163. 

Long,  adj.  tall,  a.  9. 110 ;  Longe  Wille, 
the  author's  name,  b.  15. 148  ;  Longe, 
//.  tall,  I.  53.  See  notes  to  I.  53,  and 
17.  386. 

Longe-lybbynge,  cuij.  pi.  long-living, 
long-lived,  15.  169. 

Longen,//.  lungs,  9.  189. 

Longep,  pr.  s.  belongs,  a.  11.  89; 
Longi)>,  a.  11.  155;  Longyt,  far 
Longvth  (as  in  the  Ingilby  MS.),  pr, 
s.  belongs,  a.  13.  64;  Longe)>,/r.  s. 
belongs,  is  attached,  4.  348 ;  Longith, 
pr.  s.  impers.  it  suits,  R.  3.  67  ;  Lon- 
geth,  pr.  pi.  belong,  b.  3. 49 ;  Longcn, 


pr.  pt.  belong,  8.  271,  a.  6.  108; 
Longith,  are  attached  to  or  connected 
with,  a.  3.  38 ;  Longede,//.  s.  resided, 

II.  7 ;  Longed,//,  s.  vras  proper  for, 
was  fit,  b.  II.  411 ;  longed,  desired, 
9.  380 ;  Longid,  pt.  s.  £slonged,  R. 
3.  173.    A.S.  langian, 

Lood-sterre,  lode-star,  pole-star,   18. 

95- 
Loof,  loaf,  9.  387,  10.  150. 
Loore,  //.  /.  sui^.  lost,  17.  311.    See 

Lesen. 
Loos,  loss,  33.  393.    See  Los. 
Loos,  s.  praise^  fame,  report,  8. 109, 14. 

III.  O.¥.los,hax.laus, 

Lope,  pt.  s.  leaped,  ran  away,  escaped, 
a.  4.  93;  Lope, pt.pl.  ran,  b.  4.  153 ; 
Lopen,  pt.  pi.  leapt,  ran,  3.  no; 
Lopen,/^.  ran  away,  b.  5.  198.  See 
Lepen. 

Lordein,  sluggard,  vagabond,  lazy  ras- 
cal, 6.  163;  Loideyn,  33.  189;  Lor- 
de^e,  b.  3o.  188  ;  //.  villains,  b.  18. 
lOJ.  O.F.  Uurdein  (Roquefort)  ;  see 
hurdf  lourdaut,  hurdin,  in  Cotgrave. 
See  Lurdeyn,  Lourdeines. 

Lordene,  gen.  pi.  of  lords,  3.  95,  6. 

73. 
Lorde)>,/r.  /.  is  lord,  plays  the  lozd, 

13.  69. 
Lordliohe,  adv.  nobly,  lozuriously,  ao. 

a35»  HI. 
Lordynges,  t.pl.  lordlings,  little  lords, 

a  contemptuous  expression,  a.  3.  26. 

It  b  often  used  for  our  modem  sirs^ 

without  any  contempt  being  implied. 

See  below. 
Lordyns,  s.  gen.  pi.  of  little  lords,  R« 

a.  60.    Put  for  lordynges  ;  see  above. 
Lore,  instruction,  teaching,  10. 104,  xa. 

138 ;  learning,  doctrine,  a.  11.  76,  R. 

1.93- 

Lore,  pp.    See  Loren. 

Lorel,  an  ab&ndoned  fellow,  laxy  vaga- 
bond, worthless  fellow,  7.  314,  b.  7. 
136  ;  Lorell,  wretch,  3i.  3,  R.  3. 170; 
Loreles,  //.  i.  75,  15.  30;  Lorelles,  9. 
139.    See  Loael,  and  note,  p.  128. 

Loren,  pt.  pi.  lost,  15.  63,  b.  13.  123  ; 
X-ore,  pp.  7.  193,  31.  83;  been  de- 
prived of,  b.  18.  79.    See  Lesen. 

Loresman,  teacher,  instructor,  15.  123 ; 
Loresmen,  //.  b.  9.  87. 

Jjotkynge,  pres.  part,  lurking,  3.  226. 

Lorn.    See  Loren. 

Los,  s.  loss,  17. 149.    See  Loos. 

Losedest.    See  Losen. 

Losel,  J.  wretch,  profligate  fellow,  vaga- 
bond; Loseles,//.  vagabonds,  9.  74, 
17.  380;  Losels,  a.  pr.  74;  Losellesy 
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b.  15.  153;  Loseles,  gm.  pi.  vaga- 
bonds', b.  10. 49.    See  IioreL 

Iioseliehe,  adv.  loosely,  freely,  at  ease, 
15.  153.  The  various  readings  give 
the  former  syllable  as  los-,  lase-^  loose- ^ 
louS'y  lowse-t  which  make  the  identi- 
fication with  mod.  £.  loose  certain. 
It  is,  accordingly,  so  explained  in 
Stratmann. 

I<oaen,  v.  praise ;  Loseth,  pr,  s,  praises, 
b.  15.  348;  Losedest,  2  //.  s,  didst 
praise,  b.  11.  41 1.    See  Ifoos. 

Iiosengerye,  s,  flattezy,  lying,  b.  6. 145 ; 
Losengrie,  a.  1 1 .  36.  Cf.  O.F.  iosengter, 
'a  flatterer,  cogger,  begniler;'  Cot- 
grave. 

Lotebyes,  s.  pi.  concubines,  4. 188,  a.  3. 
146 ;  Lotebies,  b.  3. 150.    See  note. 

Iiotering,  s.  cunning,  dealing  (?),  a.  5. 
188.  Sense  uncertain ;  perhaps  allied 
to  A.S.  /(?/,  deceit,  lotwrenc^  cunning, 
hypocrisy  (Bosworth).    Cf.  IiOtTeth. 

liOth,  adj.  unwilling,  loath,  i.  53i  4.  i99i 
9.  266.    See  Iiaitli. 

I>o]>e,  V,  loathe,  hate,  a.  8.  81 ;  Lo]«th, 
pr.  s.  impers.  it  loathes,  disgusts; 
Ous  lo);eih,  we  loathe,  1. 173 ;  Lo^n, 
pr.  pi.  loathe,  7. 142 ;  Lo>ede,  pt.  s. 
8.50. 

liother,  adj.  more  unwilling,  b.  15.  385. 

Iioj^he,  adj.  loathsome,  disgusting, 
vile,  2.  iiQ,  15.  179;  Lpthelich,  b.  i. 
116. 

Iiotyeth,  pr.  pi.  lurk,  b.  17.  102.  See 
note,  p.  244.    A.S.  lutian,  to  lurk. 

Iionde,  adv.  loudly,  aloud,  23.  143 ; 
Loude  other  stiUc-loud  or  still,  i.e. 
under  all  circumstances,  b.  9.  105; 
see  note,  p.  143. 

Iioue,  loaf,  9.  196;  Lones,  //.  19.  154. 
See  Iiof,  Iioof. 

Iioue-da7,  a  love-day,  day  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration, 
4.  197, 12.  17 ;  Lonedayes,  //.  4. 196 ; 
Louedaies,  6.  159.    See  note,  p.  47. 

liOiieles*  adj.  or  adp.  loveless,  without 
love,  a.  5.  98. 

Iioueliohe,  adj.  lovely,  handsome, 
pleasant,  agreeable,  amiable,  2.  3, 11. 
05*83,259;  affable,  a. 9. 77;  pleasant, 
b.  12.  262. 

Loueliohe,  adv.  becomingly,  b.  13.  26. 

Iioueloker,  adj.  comp.  sweeter,  pleas- 
anter,  15. 180. 

Loaelokest,  a$.  the  handsomest  (lit. 
loveliest),  2.  107,  7.  44,  b.  13.  295; 
Louelokeste,  7.  19a. 

Louer,  loover,  louvre,  21.  288.  The 
derivation  is  certainly  from  the  F. 
Vouvert.    See  note. 


Iionerd,  s.  lord,  a.  i.  131. 

Iioues,  //.    See  Iioue. 

Iiouli,  //.  s.  Unghed,  19.  3,  22.  461,  a. 
4.  137;  Lou^e,  b.  19.  456.  See 
Iianheii,  Iiowh. 

Itouh,  adj.  k>wly,  meek,  humble,  8. 196, 
17.  24,  154;  quiet,  a.  n.  2;  low, 
common,  poor,  a.  3.  240 ;  low,  deep, 
13.  183. 

Loiili-ohaTed,  having  a  meek  look,  22. 
263.    See  Iiowe-ohered. 

Iiouheliclie,  adv.  lowly,  humbly,  10. 
141.    See  IfOuUch. 

Iiouh-herted,  adj.  humble,  23.  37. 

IiouhneMe,  lowliness,  meekness,  hu- 
mility, 4.  ^7,  16.  133. 

Iionke,  v.  lock,  shut  up,  b.  18.  243. 
See  Iiowke.  A.S.  lUcan,  to  lock, 
enclose. 

Iioolioh,  adj.  lowly,  b.  14.  227.  See 
Louheliohe. 

Iioape,  loop-hole^  21.  288 ;  see  note. 

Loupe,  pi.  s.  escaped,  b.  4. 106 ;  Loupen, 
I  pi.pl.  leapt,  fled,  b.  18.  310 ;  Loupe, 
pi.  s.  sudj.  if  (he)  escaped,  were  (he) 
to  escape,  5.  iqi.    See  I«epen. 

IiOUTdeinea,  //.  vagabonds,  19.  48. 
See  Iiordeln. 

Iioiire,  ^.  scowl,  frown,  look  suUeq,  8. 
3oa>  15-  203»  1 7-  302 ;  Lonry,  v.  7. 98 ; 
Lourest,  2  pr.  s.  frownest,  13.  25 ; 
Lourestow  {for  Lourest  thou)i  dost 
thou  look  angrily,  b.  11. 85;  Loureth, 
pr.  s.  scowls,  b.  10.  311 ;  Lourc)),  pr. 
pi.  look  gloomy,  17.  302 ;  Lour^e, 
1  //.  s.  I  frowned,  13.  24;  Lourede, 
//.  s.  looked  angrily,  5. 168 ;  Lourede, 
//.  //.  looked  discontented,  frowned, 
3'  233;  Loured,  b.  2.  223;  Lourid, 
scowled,  looked  sad,  R.  i.  72 ;  Lou- 
rjngQ,  pres.pt.  b.  5.  83.  Mod.  E.  lower 
(belter  lour).    See  Iiowxen. 

liOTiXTiig,  s.  frowning,  scowling,  b.  5. 
344.    See  above. 

Iioua,  louse,  7.  30li.  With  the  text  cf. 
*  louse^s-latiur,  the  ladder-like  breach 
made  in  knitting  by  dropping  a  stitch ;' 
Shropsh.  Glossary. 

Loate,  V.  bow,  b.  10.  142 ;  Louten,  2 
pr.pl.  are  humble,  b.  15. 84  ;  Louten, 
%  pr.  pi.  kneel,  pray,  4.  98 ;  Lontede, 
pt.  s.  bowed,  made  obeisance,  4*  I5^> 
12.  86 ;  bowed  low,  a.  3.  37;  Louted, 
pt.  s.  b.  3.  115.  See  Iiowtyng.  A.S. 
hliitaHf  to  bow. 

Iiouwesi  ad;,  super  I.  lowest,  a.  i.  115. 

Iiouyen,  v.  love,  b.  11.  105  ;  Louye,  v. 
6.  181;  Louie,  v.  be  pleased,  b.  10. 
90;  To  louiesto  be  loved,  b.  14. 
266 ;  Louyeth,/r.  s.  13.  107,  ai.  57  ; 
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Loiii7e>,    2  pr,  pi.   low,   i6.   X17; 

Louieth,  pr.  pL  b.  10.  50  ;  Loaye,  a 
pr.  s.  subj.  love,  b.  la.  94 ;  Louye,  pr. 

s.  suij.  may  love,   i.   149;    Louye, 

imper,  s.  love,  b.  i  a.  54.    A.S.  /ufian. 
Iiouyd  {for  Iiowyd),  pf.  s.  put  down, 

brought  low,  R.  a.  179 ;  >^.  broiight 

low,  R.  3.  310.  See  Iiowe,  v. 
Iiouyzige,  adj,  loving,  b.  13.  16. 
Iiow,  adj.  humble,  meek,  lowly,  b.  8.85; 

Lowe»  adj.pi.  humble,  meek,  10. 184. 
IiOW,  pi,  s.  Uughed,  a.  la.  4a.    See 

iiaohen,  Lowh. 
Iiowable,  adj,  praiseworthy,  commend- 
able,  6.    103,   18.    130.      Short    for 

aUowadU* 
Iiowe,  adu.  lowly,  humbly,  b.  la.  365  ; 

low,  b.  II.  61  Qwhere  it  is  perhaps  an 

adjective,  as  in  the  C-text). 
Iiowe,  V.  rejl.  humble  thyself,  11.  3^5  ! 

humbles,    13.    157 ;    Lowede,  pi.  s, 

humbled,  9.  194 ;  Lowed,  *stoop«d,  b. 

pr.  ia9;  Lowe  ^,  imp.  s.  humble 

thyself,  15.  9.  From  low,  adj. 
Iiowe,  a  pi.  s.  didst  lie,  didst  tell  falselv, 

a  I.  351,  447;  didst  speak  falsely,  b. 

18.  400;  Lowen  vpoQ=lied  against, 

3.  90 ;  Lowen  on « lied  against,  b.  5. 

95.    A.S.  UogoHf  to  lie,   pp.  logen. 

See  Id)en. 
Iiowe-ohered,  adj.  mild-faced,  having 

a  meek  look,  b.  19.  358.    See  Louh- 

obiorod* 
«  Iiowe-lytiyiige,  adj.  lowIy>  humble,  15. 
.    188. 
Iiower,  A^.  compar.  lower,  inferior,  a. 

8.  14a. 
Iiowh,  pi.  s.  laughed,  13.  a4,  33.  143. 

See  Lauhen,  Iiouh. 
Iiowke,  V.  shut  up,  lock  up,  ai.  356. 

See  Ifouke. 
Iiowxen,  pr.  pi.  look  cross,  b.  13.  365. 

SeeLoure. 
Iiowtyng,  pres.  pari,  bowing,  a.  i  a.  55 ; 

Lowte,  imper.  s.  bend  the  knees,  bow, 

7.  171.    See  Iionte. 
Iiowynge,  s.  humbling  themselves,  sub- 

missiveness,    b.    15.    399.      [It    can 

hardly  mean  lowing  as  a  cow.] 
Iiuf,  <«/».  dearly,  4. 19, 8. 353;  willingly, 

7.  183.    See  Iieef. 
Luft,  adj.  left  (hand),  a.  a.  7,  a.  3.  56 ; 

left  (side),  a.  6.  68. 
Iioft,  s.  worthless  fellow,  weak  creature, 

wretch,  b.  4.  6a.    From  the  adj.  lu/i 

(above),  worthless,  weak,  left.    See 

Left  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
Iiuffe,  //.  /.  raised,  lifted,  b.  15.  583. 

Icel.  fypia  (for  lyfta\  to  lift. 
Iiufthond,  s.  left  hand,  a.  a.  5. 


IiQ^df  pp.  pulled  about,  R.  a.  173. 

See  note  to  3.  aa6. 
Iiuite,  adu.  little,  a.  4.  51 ;  lightly,  a.  4. 

137;  seldom,  a.  8.  laa.    See  late, 

Iiuyte. 
Iiuital,  adj.  little,  a.  3.  aoo. 
Iiollede,  pi.  pi,  flapped  about,  wagged, 

a.  5.  no.    See  lK>lle)>. 
Iitired,  pp.  allured,  caught,  8.  45. 
Lurkeds,  pi.  s.  lurked,  a.  a.  19a.    See 

Cath.  Angl.  p.  a 34. 
Iiurker,  j.  intruder,  R.  3.  57. 
Luaarde  (lizard),  seqient*  b.  18.  335. 
LujMlieborgh,  a  light  com  (lit.  a  coin 

of   Luxembourg),  18.    72 ;    Lusshe- 

borue,  adj.  counterfeit,  1 8. 8 a ;  Lusdie- 

borwes,  pi.  counterfeit  money,  light 

coin  of  Luxembourg,  b.  15.  34a.    See 

note,  p.  aa6. 
Lust,  a  desire,  pleasure,  fancy,  a.  in, 

R.  3- 175.  a^. 
Iiost,  pr.  s.  {/or  Lnateth),  desires;  is 

willing,   I  a.    76;  pr.  s.    impers.    it 

pleases,  4.  1 70,  10.  146  ;  Luste,  pr.  $, 

impers.  it  pleases  (her),  a.  3.    154; 

Luste, /r.  s.  subj.  may  please,  14.  337; 

Luste,  pi.  5.  impers.  it  plcAsed,  ao. 

114,  ai.  451 ;  Hem  luste « it  pleased 

them,  a.  pr.  37  ;  Luste,  impers,  pi.  s. 

subj.  it  ^ould  please,  i.  175.    A.S. 

fysian;  from  hisi, 
Iiuatnede,  i  pi.  s.  listened,  16.  350; 

Lustene^,  imp.  pi.  21, 397. 
Iiuatoth,  imper.pl.  listen,  ai.  297  if. 
IftLBty,  adj.  pleasant,  profitable,  R.  pr. 

liutede,  //.  s.  played  on  a  lute,  ai.  470. 
Lather,  adj.  wicked,  evil,  false,   bad, 

treacherous,  2. 195,  4.  320,  5.  104,  7. 

437»  9-  »63»  10.  18.  "•  160,  ao.  344; 

bad,  pestilent,  16.  aao;  ill-tempeied,a. 

5. 98 ;  Luthere,  pi.  9.  396.  See  Ll^. 

A.S.  lyf&re,  bad  (Grein). 
Luyte,  adj.  little,  a.  3.  163  \  as  sh.  9. 

little,  a.  7.  118.    See  Ltdte. 
Lnytel,  adj.  little,  a.   10.   11 3.      See 

LtdteL 
Lyard,  horse,  b.  17.  64,  71;  Lyaxde, 

30.  64, 76,  331.    See  note,  p.  343. 
Lybbe,  v.  to  live,  4.  303;  Lybbetl^/r. 

//.  18.  349 ;  Lybben,/r.//.  7. 125,  9. 

70 ;  Lybbynge,  pres,  pari,  living,  10. 

58.    See  Libben,  Lyuen. 
Lycame,  body,  11.  319,  ao.  i8a,  31. 

94 ;  Lycames,  gen.  sing,  of  the  body, 

7.  375.    See  Lioame,  Likame. 
Lyoenoe,  s.  licence,  7.  lai. 
Lyohe,  A^'.  like,  8. 139.    See  Liohe. 
LyoouT,  juice,  13. 330. 
Lydene,  voice,  15.  186.    See  Ledene 
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Iiye,  s.  flame,  glow,  ao.  17a,  179,  357. 

A.S.  //j;  a  flame  (Grein). 
Lye,  I  pr.  s»  lie,  tell  lies,  ao.  aas,  aap 

Lye,  /r.  ^.  b.  la  42,  333 ;  Lyeth, 

Pr.pf.  tell  lies  about,  slanda,  b.  10. 

ao3 ;  Lyede,  pt.  s,  deceived,  3.  3a. 

See  Ii^en,  Iiowe,  Lyghe. 
I<yere,  liar,  a.  36,  3.  6,  335. 
^J^h  pr-  s,  applies  (lit.  lies),  6.  89. 

See  Idgg^Jk ;  and  the  note,  p.  63. 
Iiyf  (i),  life  (sometimes  personified),  ai. 

30,  b.  I .  aoa,  b.  9. 1 88.  See  Iiif ,  liyuo. 
Ii^f  (3),  living  creature,  living  person, 

creature,  man,  3.  116,  7.  67,  8.  50, 

II.  305,  13.  364,  13.  33,  14.  74,  19. 

105,  30.  374.    A  peculiar  use  of  the 

word  above.    It  occurs  again,  in  this 

sense,  in  the  Kingis  Qnair,  st.  31 ;  and 

in  Cower,  C.  A,  i.  363, 1.15.  See  Llf . 
Iiyf  (put  for  lee/),  s.  leaf,  snudl  piece  of 

instruction,  short  lesson,  a.  7.  341. 

Seelieef. 
Iiyfholieat,  adj,  sup.  most  upright  of 

life,  II.  50. 
Iiyf-holy,  cufy'.  religions,  devout,  holy 

of  life,  5. 1 75, 10. 1 95.  See  note,  p.  1 35. 
Iiyf-holynesse,  holiness  of  life,  6.  80, 

33.  III. 
Iiyflode,  means  of  life,  livelihood,  food, 

viands,  i.  3a,  5. 115, 6. 4a,  7. 68.  See 

Idflode. 
Jjjft.adj,  left,  3. 5, 4. 75.  See  IJft,  Iiuft. 
I<yft,  sky,  18.  95.    See  Iiuft,  Iiifte. 
layft^  pi.  s,  lifted,  19.  144. 
laygaunce,  loyalty,  allegiance,  19.  303. 
Iiyge,  adj.  liege,  liege    (men),   liege 

(subjects),  4.  319,  330,  418;  Lyges, 

//.  as  sb.  lieges,  subjects,  servants,  b. 

18.  347.    See  Iiige. 
I*yS80,  V.  lie,  remain,  recline,  be  laid, 

10.  143,  13.  333  ;  Lyggea,  pr.  pi.  lie, 

4.  170,  5.  133  ;  Lyggynge^pres.  part. 

lying*  3-  53»  130-    ^e  Iiiggen. 
Iiygha,  V.  lie,  tell  lies,  17.  304.    See 

Iiye,  Iii}en. 
Iiyghte,//.  s.  alighted,  R.  3.  173.   See 

Lyjte. 
Iiyghtliohe,  ado.  lightly,  easily,  readi- 
ly* 3-  335,  8.303,10.  II. 
IiyghUoker,  adv.  more  lightly,  readily, 

easily,  8.  316,  15.  loi.    See  Iiight- 

loker. 
Iiyghtnynge,  s.  flame,  33.  303. 
Iiyh)>,  pr.  s.  lies,  exists,  a.  11. 140.  See 

Iiiggen. 
Iiyinge,  s,  lying,  b.  13.  333. 
Iiykame,  body,  i.  33,  7.  53 ;  Lykam, 

b.    13.   334;   Lykhame,  a.   13.  93; 

Lykames,  g^tn.    body's,  11.  55;    of 

my  body,  b.  13.  387.     See  Idoame. 


Lykeroos,  adj.  luxurious,  dainty,  lech- 
erous, a.  II.  1 30. 

Iiyke)>,  pr.  s.  impers.  it  pleases,  I3. 
187,  b.  8.  51 ;  LykeJ>.  pr.  pi.  please, 
3. 41 ;  Lykede,//.  s.  impers.  it  pleased, 

I.  58  ;  Lykyde,  i.  168  ;  Lyked,//./. 
pleased,  6.  41  ;  Lyke,  pr.  s.  subj, 
please,  33.  30;  Lyke,  pr.  s.  subj. 
impers.  it  please,  30.  337.  See 
I.ike)>. 

Lykne,  v.  compare,  liken,  8.  33 ;  Lyk- 

neth,  pr.s.h.  la.  367  ;  Lyknede,  pt. 

pi.  compared,  likened,  15. 169  ;  Lyk- 

ned,  ^.  1 1  <  47.    See  Iiikne. 
Iiyknesse,  lUceness,  31.  330. 
Iiykyng,  adj.  pleasing,  33.  45 ;  Lyk- 

ynge,  11.  386. 
Iiykyxige,  /.  liking,  desire,  pleasure, 

wish,  13.  183,  14.  153. 
Iiykyngest,   adj.    most    pleasing,    7. 

44. 
Iiyme,  limb.  33.  195,  b.  5.  99,  b.  19. 

loi ;  Lymes,  //.  6.  8,  9.  135  »  Feon- 

des  lymes,  limbs  of  the  fiend,  33.  77, 

b.  30.  76 ;  Lymmes,  //.  limbs,  R.  2. 

62.    See  Iiimos. 
Iiymed,//.  covered  with  bird-lime,  R. 

a.  186. 
Lymytour,  authorised  beggar,  33.  346, 

363.    See  Limitour. 
Lym-^erde,  limed-twig,  snare,  11.  386; 

Lymejerde,  b.  9.  179.    See  note. 
Lynage,  family,  descent,  lineage,  par- 

entage,  6.  36,  14.  in ;  good  family, 

10.  195.  197- 
Iiynde,  lime-tree,  Imden-tree,  3.  153, 

II.  64.     A.S.  lind. 

Iiyne,  line,  la.  137 ;  cord  for  measur- 
ing, a.  II.  135 ;  Lynes,  pi.  lines,  10. 
386 ;  snares  for  birds,  7.  406. 

Iiynne-aeed,    lin-seed,  i.  e.  flax-seed, 

13.  190. 
Lyppe,  s.  a  portion,  part,  b.  5.  350. 

See  Iiippe. 
Iiyser,  s.  list,  edge  of  cloth,  b.  5.  a  10. 

See  Iiiaure. 
Lyase,    comfort,    happiness,    7.   315; 

relief,  a.  aoo.    See  Iiiase. 
Iiyste,  pr.  s.  subj.  please,  R.  3.  183. 

Seeliiste. 
Iiyate,  s.  list,  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 

a.  5.  134;  strip  of  cloth,  8.  162.  See 

I.iate. 
Iiyte,  adj.  little,  10.  307,  b.  13.  149. 

See  Lite. 
Iiyte,  adv.  {pr  adj.)  little,  2.  140 ;  adv, 

33.  37.    See  Iiite. 
lMyttL,pr.  s.  lies,  4.  193  ;  rests,  3i.  431; 

consists,  a.  10.  1 14.    See  Iiiggen. 
Iiypen,  v.  hear,  listen  to,  8.  84,  b.  13. 
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.  434 ;  Lythe,  ger.  b.  8.  66 ;  Lythen, 
/r.  //.  listen,  are  anxious  to  hear,  i  a. 
77 ;  Lythedi//.  j.  has  listened,  b.  13. 
453.    See  Iiithen. 

Lythar,  adj,  false,  bad,  evil,  b.  10. 
435i  b*  15*  343*    See  Iiuther. 

Iiy^t,  //.  rendered  lithe  or  active,  a. 
7.  183. 

Iiytulnin,  adv,  by  little ;  fytulum  and 
fyiulum,  gradually,  18.  32a  See 
liitlum. 

Iijrue,  dot,  life,  i.  35;  In  mv  lyiie= 
during  my  life,  a.  7.  94 ;  By  hus  lyue, 
during  his  lifetime,  13.  69;  By  thy 
lyue,  during  thy  life,  la.  74-  See 
Iiyf,  which  is  the  nom.  case. 

Iiyue,  I  pr,  s.  believe,  i.  103;  Lyuede, 
I  pi,  s,  believed,  thought,  i.  17; 
Lyuede  hym  wel,  //.  pi,  entirely  be- 
lieved him,  I.  70.    See  Leue. 

liTue-lode,  livelihood,  means  of  livings 
4.  470.    See  Iiyflode. 

Iiyuezi,  V.  live,  30.  73,  335  ;  l-y^yCi  «»• 
7.  67 ;  Lyuc>,  pr.  j.  passes  his  life,  a. 
3.  1 39 ;  Lyueden,  pt.  pi.  lived,  passed 
their  lives,  i.  38,  16.  371 ;  Lyue,  i 
//.  imp,  let  vs  live,  b.  10.  458  ; 
Lyue>,  imp.  pi.  live,  33.  347  ;  Lyu- 
ynge,  pr.  pi.  living,  alive,  33.  175. 
See  Ifjbbe,  Idbben. 

Lyueres,  men  who  lived,  lit  livers,  b. 
13.  133. 

Iiyues,  adv.  alive,  i.e.  living,  ii.  15O1 
33.  159.  See  note,  p.  134.  Cf. 
•Right  as  a  lyu€s  creature;*  Gower, 
C.  A.  ii.  14,  1.  16.  A.S.  lifeSy  gen. 
of  lift  lifCf  used  adverbially. 

Iiynynge,  s.  living,  life,  b.  11.  14,  156 ; 
food,  provisions,  16.  103 ;  Lyuyng, 
way  of  life,  7.  437  ;  After  a  freres 
lyuynge  «  according  to  a  friar*s  way  of 
living  or  diet,  b.  13.  94. 

Ly^en,  v,  lie,  tell  lies,  a.  pr.  49 ;  LyBe))« 
pr.  s,  deceives,  a.  i.  67  ;  Ly^e,  pr,  s, 
subj,  lie,  speak  falsely,  a.  8.  109 ; 
Ly^en  on « lie  against  a.  11.  149. 
See  Iiijen. 

Iiyjen,//.  //.  lay,  a.  10.  174.    (Not  a 

Cod    form;    prob.    for    Leyjen  or 
3en.)    See  Iiiggen. 
Iiy^ere,  s,  a  liar,  a.  i.  36. 
I<y)te,  //.  J.  alighted,  settled,  b.  19. 

197.    See  Iii^te,  Iiyghte. 
Iiy^tliohe,  adv.   easily,    1.   169.    See 
IiijtUoh. 


Maad.    See  Maken. 
Maoche,  match  (for  helping  to  strike  a 
light),  3o.  179. 


Maoche,  mate,  companion,  b.  13.  47 ; 
Macches,//.  b.  13. 35.  A.S.  gtmacai. 

Maoche,  imptr,  pi.  match,  mate,  b.  9. 
173  ;  Maccheth,  a.  10.  195. 

Maoares,  s,pl.  maoe-bearezs»  officas  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  b.  3.  76. 

Maces,  x.  //.  maces,  R.  3.  a68. 

Ma  dame,  madam,  [3.  89. 

Maddid,/^.x.  maddened,  R.  i.  63;  pi, 
pL  bewildered,  R.  s.  13a. 

Made.    See  Maken. 

Mafflid,  pi,  pi.  mumbled,  spc^e  indis- 
tinctly, R.  4.  63.  Cf.  '  he  wot  noBit 
what  he  maffle^;^  Trevisa.  iL  91. 
O.  Du.  mafiUny  to  stammer  (^Hex- 
ham) ;  North  of  Eng.  maffU, 

Mai.    See  Mowe. 

Maidenhod,  maidenhead,  virginity,  J. 
181,  5.  48.    See  MaydenkocL 

Maiht,  Maihtou.    See  Myghte. 

Maire,  mayor,  magistrate,  authority, 
lord  mayor  (of  London),  b.  3.  87, 
b.  13.  371.    See  Meires. 

Maiste,  3  pr,  s,  mayest,  R.  3.  6a.  See 
Mowe. 

Maister,  master,  4.  315,  446,  6.  189; 
captain  of  a  ship,  R.  4,  75  ;  Maistie, 
4-  350 ;  Maistres,  pi.  mastery  lords, 
4.  375 ;  masters,  doctors,  learned  men, 
b.  10.  113,  384;  superiors,  b.  8.  9: 
Maisters,  i.  85 ;  Maistercs,  ii.  9 
(see  note).    See  Maystres. 

Maifltrie,  mastery,  superior  power, 
force,  31.  301,  397,  a.  9.  47;  domi- 
nion, sway,  b.  6.  339;  victory,  13. 
384 ;  Maistrye,  mastery,  victory,  su- 
premacy, 4.  386,  5.  133 ;  forces  7. 
191;  chief  authority,  b.  13.  334; 
great  achievement,  b.  16.  its  ;  Maxs- 
tries,  //.  arts,  sciences,  33.  355; 
masterful  deeds,  b.  4.  35.  See  Maya- 
trie,  Mastrye. 

Mai)t,  pr,  s,  mayst,  a.  6.  136.  See 
Mowe. 

Make,  s.  partner,  consort,  mate,  4- 
165,  14-  I39i  '9-  «25»  ^26,  336; 
Makes,  //.  mates,  partners,  14.  136, 
b.  II.  319,  335.    IceL  make 

Maken,  v,  msSce,  33.  59,  389 ;  Make, 
V,  make,  a.  3.  117;  compose,  write, 
b.  7.  61  ;  Makye,  v,  cause,  make,  4. 
483  ;  Make,  i  pr.  s,  compose  verses, 
b.  13.  33  ;  Make)),  pr.  s.  makes,  con- 
siders, 4.  394;  Make>  hit,  causes  it 
(to  be  so),  31.  336;  Maken, /r.  pi, 
make,  30.  3oi  ;  Make,  pr.  j.  sufy', 
cause,  bring  (it)  about,  8.  38 ;  cause 
it  (to  be  otherwise),  11.  157;  Made, 
1.  pi,  s,  composed  poetry,  6.  5; 
Maade,  i  pi,  s,  I  made,  a.  3.  191 ; 
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Made,  pt  i,  composed,  b.  5.  415 ; 

made  him,  set  himself,  a.   7.   103; 

caused  (it),  b.   17.  330;    did,  per- 

fonned,    19.    146;    Maden,  pt.  pL 

made,  induced,  33.  137 ;   built,  14. 

156 ;  wrote,  composed,  have  writ- 
ten, 18.  no ;  Made,  pt,  s,  sub;,  had 

made,  R.    3.    46    (see    the    note)  ; 

Maad,/^.  a.  ^.  90  ;  Maked,>>^.  made, 

b.  7.   143.    See  note  to  b.  la.  16, 

p.  179. 
Makynff,  s.  composing  verses,  a.  11. 

3a  ;   Makynge,  making,  R.   3.  160 ; 

Makynge,  feature,  1 4. 193 ;  Makynges, 

pi.  verse-makine,  b.  la.  16  (see  note). 
Malaperte,  s.  jackanapes,  R.  3.  137. 
Male,  portmanteau,    bag,  wallet,   14. 

56;  Males,//.  7.  236.    F.  malle,  E. 

mail-bag,    hiee  Cath.  Angl.  p.  aa6, 

n.  5. 
Mal-eae,  s,  discomfort,    pain,     injury, 

9-   *33>   16.  84»   30.   157.    Lit.  *ill 

ease.' 
Malkyn,  s.   {^proper   name)    Malkin, 

i. e.   Maud-kin,    dimin.    of    Maud; 

used   in   the    sense   of  a    common 

woman,    a   kitchen-wench,    a.    181. 

See  note. 
Mamely,  v.  mumble,  prate,  b.  5.  ai ; 

Mamelede,  //.  j.  14.  aaS.    See  Uom- 

me|»,  Momely. 
Man,  servant,  man,  b.  13.  40,  b.  14. 

21 6 ;  Mannes,  gen.  sing,  man's,  ao. 

a57,  aa.  275  ;  JAaimes,£en,pl,  men's, 

11.41. 
Mana8oe|>,  pr,  s,   threatens,    5.    6a ; 

Manaseti,  pr.  pi,  b.  16.  49 ;  Mana- 

cede,  pt.  s.  threatened,  16.  6;  Ma- 

naced,  pp.  menaced,  R.  3.  337. 
Manere,  manor,  estate,  8.  233,  b.  5. 

595,  b.  10.  308;  Maner.  a.  6.  76; 

Maners,//.  6.  160;  Maneres,//.  b.  5. 

346. 
Manere,  kind,  sort,   i.  20 ;  way,  a. 

a.  50 ;  (used  without  of  following), 
3.197,  4.  no,  9.  a83,  a  I.  43,  387; 
Maner,  3.  57 ;  Maners,  //.  manners, 
habits,  customs,  3.  7. 

Manered,  pp.  mannered,  disposed,  en- 
dued with  manners,  3.  27. 
ManAil,  adj.  manly,  R.  3.  103. 
Manned,  pp.  eaten,  9.  273 ;  Maunged, 

b.  6.  260. 

Hangerie,  feast  (lit.  an  eating),  13. 
46.  See  Mangerie  in  Cotgrave.  See 
Maungerye  ;  and  note,  p.  168. 

Mangonel,  catapult,  engine  for  casting 
stones,  &c.,  ai.  295.  *  Mangonneau^ 
an  old-fashioned  sling,  or  engine, 
whereout  stones,  old  iron,  and  great 


arrowes  were  violently  darted ;  *  Cot- 
grave. 

Man-hede,  manhood,  nature  of  man, 
19.  221,  240 ;  manliness,  uprightness, 
18.  65  ;  MaoJiod,  b.  12.  293. 

Manliolxe,  adj.  numly,  humane,  cha- 
ritable, hospitable,  b.  5.  a6o. 

Manliche,  aav,  hospitably,  generously, 
b.  10.  87,  91  ;  manfully,  b.  16.  127. 

Mansed,  pp,  as  adj.  cuned,  excommu- 
nicated, 3.  41,  23.  221.  A  very  cor- 
rupt form ;  short  for  amansed^  aman- 
sumedf  from  the  pp.  of  A.  S.  dm^tn- 
sumiany  to  excommunicate,  from  A.S. 
mJene^gemJtn^y  common.  We  find 
mannsenn  in  tiie  Ormulum,  10522. 
See  Monside. 

Mamahapesy  s.  pi.  courtesies,  compli- 
ments, entertainments,  13.  105.  See 
note. 

Manalauht,  slaughter,  bloodshed,  5. 
182,  18.341. 

MarbelatoB,  J.  stone  (lit  marblestone), 
a.  10.  loi. 

Marehal.    See  Manohal. 

Marchaunt,  merchant,  14.  33;  Mar- 
chante,  14.  37  ;  Marchaundes,  s.  pi, 
merchants,  a.  a.  188;  Marchauns, //. 
3.  aaa,  5.  193;  Marchans,  10.  2a. 

Maroliaundeii,  v,  trade,  b.  13.  394; 
Marchaunde,  v.  7.  280. 

Marohaondiae,  goods,  merchandise,  i. 
61,  4.  282,  14.  53 ;  Marchaundyse,  b. 
13.  36a;  Marchaundie,  a.  pr.  60; 
trade,  btisiness,  a.  3.  319. 

Marche,  boundary,  border,  district, 
province,  33.  331;   Marches,//.  11. 

137. 

Marohen, /r. //.  march,  go,  i.  01. 

Mareis,  s.  marsh-land,  14. 168.  '  Afar- 
aiSf  a  marsh,  or  fenne ; '  Cotgrave. 

Mareaohal.    See  Marsohal. 

Margerie-perles,  //.  pearls,  la.  7; 
Margerye-perle,  b.  10.  9.  'Mar- 
guerite, a  (Margarite)  pearl;'  Cot- 
grave.    See  note,  p.  146. 

Marieth,  imp.pl.  marry,  11.  381. 

Mark,  mark  (coin),  6.  134.  The  value 
of  a  mark  was  131.  4^. 

Marke,  land-mark,  4.  385 ;  feature,  b. 
9.  31,  a.  la  3a. 

Marke,  v,  observe,  b.  la.  13a ;  Mark- 
ed, pp,  marked  out,  allotted,  15. 
xa6;  Markid,//.  noted  down,  a.  11. 

^53- 

Marre,  v,  destroy,  ruin,  4. 14a ;  Marred, 
pp.  injured,  a.  a.  16. 

Marsohal,  marshal,  b.  3.  aoo ;  Mar- 
ehal, a.  3.  194 ;  Marchall,  R.  3.  105 : 
Mareschal,  4.  358,  359. 
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MftTtxye,  V,  martyr,  slay,    ai.   337; 

Martired,^.  b.  15.  a6o. 
Maiye,  pr.  //.  marry,  give  in  marriage, 

b.9-  »53. 
Masager,  s.  messenger,  a.   la.  83  m. 

See  Meaaacer. 
ICase,  confused  medley  of  people,  a.  6 ; 

confusion,  bewildeiment,  4.  198^  b. 

pr.  196,  b.  3.  159. 
Masoon,  mason,  b.  11.  34T. 
Masae,  mass,  i.  135,  a.  180;  Massen, 

//.  a.  3.  338. 
Maaae-pana,  money  paid  for  the  saying 

of  masses,  lit.  mass-pence,  4.  a8o. 
Maatrye,  mastery,  19.  5a,  a i.  69.    See 

Haistrie. 
Matall,  metal,  R.  a.  1^5. 
Matere,  x.  matter,  subject,  a.  133,  b.  8. 

118,  b.   Ti.  aa4;  substance,  b.  11. 

39a;    Mater,  matter,  subject,  6.  no, 

134;  Mateere,  a.  9.  113  ;  Maters,//. 

R.  I.  84. 
Matynea,  //.  matins,  i.  135,  33.  366; 

Matyns,  8.  37,  10.  338. 
Maugre,  x.  displeasure,  punishment,  b. 

9.  153,  a.  7.  337  ;   ill-will,  b.  6.  343. 

F.  malgrl 
Maugre,  prep,  in  spite  of,  3.  314,  9.  39. 

68,  155,  31.  84. 
Maole,  adj.  male,  19.  354 ;  Maules,//. 

14.  147. 
Manmottea,  //.  idols,  i .  1 19.    See  note. 
Maundoe,  maundy,  i.e.  washing  of  the 

disciples'  feet,  b.  16.  140.    S^  note. 
Maundement,  commandment,  30.   3, 

60;  b.  17.  3,  60. 
Maunged,  i  //.  j.  ate,  a.  13.  73 ;  pp. 

eaten,  b.  6.  360.     See'Manged. 
Maongeryo,  feeding,  meal,  feast,  b.  11. 

107,  b.  15.  583.    See  Maogerie. 
Mawe,  maw,  stomach,  7.  90,  9.  170, 

335  ;  Maw,  b.  13.  83. 
May,  May  (the  month),  i.  6. 
Mayde,  maid,  3. 19,  5. 61.    See  Maide. 
Mayden,  s.  maiden,  a.  3.  i ;  Maydenes, 

//.  8.  373  ;  unmarried  persons  of  both 

sexes,  bachelors  and  spinsters,  b.  9. 

T73. 
Maydenhod,  x.  maidenhood,  virginity, 

a.  I.  158. 

Maymep,/r.  x.  maims,  3i.  387. 
Mayn,  x.  power,  might,  3 1 .  364 ;  Mayne, 

b.  18.  315. 

Maynpriae,  x.  bail,  security,  19.  383 ; 
Mayn-pryse,  33.  17.    See  below. 

Maynpriae,  v.  bail  out,  31.  189  ; 
Maynpryse,  v,  3.  308,  See  note,  p. 
39- 

Mayntenaunoe,  x.  maintenance,  abet- 
ting of  misdoers,  b.  5,  353,  R.  3. 313. 


Mayntene,  v.  support,  abet,  b.  3.  90, 

184,  b.  6.  37  ;  Mayntene]>,  pr.  jpi.  3. 

307.    See  note  to  b.  3.  90. 
Mayre,  X.  mayor,  magistrate,  17.  136. 

SeeMaire. 
Mayatrea,  pi.  masters,  lords,  b.  10.  66 ; 

Maysturs,  a.  3.  91.    See  Mftiatar. 
Mayatrie,  mastery,  31.   107  ;    power, 

authority,  dominion,  a.  i.  105,  m.  3. 

332 ;   Maystrye,  authority,  mastenr. 

full  power,  b.  14.  338 ;  victory,  b.  la 

450.    See  Maistria. 
Me,  pron.  indef.  people,  one,  4.  i^. 

410,  481,  13.  174,  13.  iia,  32.  148, b. 

10.  193,  a.  I.  138,  a.  5    159.     See 

note  to  b.  10.  193.    Mt  'n  short  for 

men^  which  is  not  the  plnral  of  mok, 

but  a  weakened  form  of  the  word  men 

itself.    It  is  used  exactly  as  the  G. 

man.    See  Men. 
Mebles,  moveables,  moveable  property, 

4.    435.      See    Moeblea,    Meoble, 

Meeble;  and  note,  p.  51. 
Meohel,  adj.  many,  a.  13.  103. 
Meddled.     See  Median. 
Mede,  bribery,  R.  3.  84;  (persoaified), 

3. 19,  37  ;  reward,  bribe  (sometimes 

in  a  good  sense),  8.  303  ;  Mede,  gen. 

mee<7s,  9.  38 ;  Meede,  reward,  a.  8. 

61 ;  bribery,  a.  3.  i.    See  note  to  4. 

393,  p.  49. 
Modeth,  pr.  x.  rewards,  pays,  b.  3. 

315  ;    Mecde>,  pr.  pi.  reward,  a.  3. 

309. 
Medlen,  v.  meddle,  interfere,  engage, 

fight,  33.  179  ;  Medle,  v.  fight,  b.  aow 

1 78  ;  Medlest,  3  pr.  x.  dabblest,  med- 

dlest,  b.  13.  16;   Meddled,  i  pi.  s. 

mixed,  7.  360 ;  Medled,  pi.  pi.  mixed, 

b.  II,  335 ;  Medle,  i  pr.  pi.  impcr. 

(let  us)  meddle,  15.  67,  b.  la.  ia6; 

Medled,  pp.  mingled,  11.  139.    See 

Mellld.  O.F.  medler^  nusier,  to  mix. 
Medlera,  pi.  meddlers,  R.  3.  335. 
Meeble,  movable  property,  11. 96, 186 ; 

15.   183,   16.    168.     See    Moebles, 

Meblea,  Meoble. 
Meede.    See  Mede. 
Meede]>.    See  Medeth. 
Meekliche,  meekly,  3.  165. 
Meeles.    See  Meles. 
Meel-tyme,  meal-time,  8.  133. 
Meenea,  Meeneth.    See  Mene,  v. 
Mees;    mess,  dish,  b.  13.   53.    O.F. 

nuSf   lit  a  thing  sent ;    from   Lat 

missus.    See  Meaae. 
Meeteles.    See  Motela. 
Meeten,    Meetynge.      See    Metezif 

Metyng. 
Meouen.    See  Meuen. 
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Megre,  adj.  thin,  7.  94. 

ICeireo,  pi.  mayors,  magistrates,  a.  5. 
67.    See  Maire,  Mayre. 

Meke,  adj.  meek,  lowly,  a.  170. 

Meken,  v.  hmnble,  render  meek,  5. 90 ; 
Meke,  v.  7.  10 ;  Meketh,  pr.  s.  be- 
comes hmnble,  b.  20.  35 ;  Meke^, 
imper.  pi.  hnmble  (yourselves),  8. 
248.    See  Meokeb. 

Meklycho,  adv.  lowly,  humbly,  4.  267 ; 
Mekeliche,  13.  178. 

ICeknesse,  humilitjr,  meekness,  5.  155 ; 
Mekenesse,  20.  204. 

Mele,  meal,  ground  com,  10.  75. 

Mele,  V.  spe&,  a.  11.  93  ;  Meie>,/r.  s. 
a.  3.  100;  Melleth,/r.  s.  b.  3.  104; 
Mellud,  //.  s.  b.  3.  36.  Icel.  mala^ 
to  speak. 

Moles,  gen.  sing,  of  a  meal ;  Meles 
mete,  food  taken  at  a  meal,  7.  289 ; 
for  a  meal,  16.  36 ;   Meles,  //.  meals, 

13.  105  ;  Meeles,a.  11.  52  ;  Melis,  R. 

3-  313. 
Melke,  milk,  8.  51,  b.  5.  444. 
Melked,//.  milked,  18.  10. 
MeUere,  miller,  b.  2.  iii. 
Mellotb,  MeUud.    See  Mele,  v. 
MeUid,//.  s.  mixed,  R.  2.  155.     (Put 

for   medlid.)      See    Medlen.      See 

Cath.  Angl.  p.  233,  n.  5. 
Membre,  limb,  member,  6.  33 ;  Mem- 

bres,//.  10.  177. 
Memorie,  memory,  remembrance,   8. 

27,  9.  104.    See  note,  p.  96. 
Men,  indtf.  pron.  a  man,  one,  people, 

14.  5,  b.  iz.  12,  199.    See  Me. 
IKaia^pl.  men,  i.  20,  &c.    See  Menne. 
Mendinant,  mendicant,  beggar  (ori|^. 

a  mendicant  friar),   i.  60;   Mendi- 

naunt,  16.  3 ;  Mendynannt,  b.  13.  3  ; 

Mendinauntes,  //.  poor  persons,   10. 

1 79 ;  Mendinauns,  o.  76  ;  Mendinans, 

14.  79;  Mendmantz,  b.  10.  65 ;  Men- 

dynauns,//.  mendicant  friars,  16.  81 ; 

Mendynans,  beggars,  Z2.  50;   Men- 
.  dynantz,  b.  15.  150;   Mendynauntz, 

a.  II.  198.    See  note,  p.  189. 
Mendis,  s.  pi.  amends,  R.  i.  59. 
Mene,  adj.  mean,  common,  poor,  i.  20, 

4.  81 ;   Mene^  conmion  (people),  i. 

218;   Mene  aJeaconunon  ale,  b.  6. 

185.    A.S.  gemJtne,  common. 
Mene,  adj.  mean,  middle,  b.  9. 113 ;  in 

an  intermediate  position,  a.  3.  67  ;  as 

sb.  instrument,  means,  1 7.  96  ;  mean, 

intermediate  between  extremes,  R.  2. 

139.    And  see  below. 
Mene,  s.  mediator,  2.  157,  10.  347,  11. 

119,  18.  158;   Menes, //.  b.  3.  76. 

F.  mcyen.    Stratmann's  explanation 


of  mene^moan^  prayer,  in  b.  15.  535, 
I  believe  to  be  wrong.  It  means 
'  mediator.' 
Mene,  ger.  to  signify ;  chie/ly  in  the 
phrase  is  to  mene « is  to  signify,  sig- 
nifies, 2.  II,  4.  .124,  399;  Mene,  ipr, 
s.  mtun,  hence  tell,  b.  5.  283 ;  Menest, 
2/r.  s.  meanest,  b.  13.  211 ;  Mene>, 
pr.  s.  signifies,  means,  21.  131 ;  Me- 
nede,//.  s.  signified,  meant,  6.  37, 12. 
84;  Mente,  pi. pi.  R.  4.  63 ;  Menjoige, 
pr.pl.  intending,  seeking,  18.  176,  b. 

15-  397- 
Mene  (Jar  Meyne),  s.  household,  R.  3. 

224.    See  Meyne. 
Menede,//.  J.  reji.  bemoaned  herself, 

complained,  a.  3.  163 ;  Mened,  b.  3. 

169 ;  //.  //.  b.  6.  2  ;    Menyng,  pres. 

pi.  complaining,  4.  216.  A.S.  mdnan, 

to  make  moan. 
Menei>emour,  surety,   bail,    5.   107. 

See  note ;  and  see  Meynpemour. 
Mener,  adf.  comp.  more  mean,  lowlier, 

b.  14.  166. 
Menged,/^.  J.  mixed,  mingled,  b.  13. 

362.  k.S.mencgan.    See  Cath.  Angl. 

p.  234,  n.  I. 
Mengen,  v.  to  commemorate,  mention, 

b.  6.  97 ;  Menge,  v.  9.  104 ;  Mengen 

here,  remember  herself,  take  counsel 

with  herself,  reflect,  b.  4.  94.    A.S. 

mynegian^    myngian^  to    admonish. 

See  Munge;    and  see  munegen  in 

Stratmann. 
Menne,  gen.  pi.  of  men,  men's,  4.  102, 

103,  9.  29,  II.  16  ;   Mennes,  10.  141, 

16.  172  ;  Mennys,  22.  380 ;  Menb,  a. 

II.  197.    See  note  to  7.  201. 
Menour,  s.  Minorite  (friar),  a.  9.  14 ; 

Menonrs,  //.   11.  9,  a.  9.  9.      See 

Minonrs. 
Menske,  v.  honour,  4.  230.    See  note, 

and  note  to  13.  105.    Coined  from 

the  sb.  menskf  honour,   which  was 

orig.  an  adj.  meaning  humane. 
Menteyny,  v.  maintaUi,  support,  abet, 

4-  231 ;  Menteyne)>,  pr.  x.  4.  187,  5. 

58.     See  note  to  5.  58. 
Meny,  adj.  many,  i.  26,  19.  260. 
Menyng,  meaning ;  hence  intelligence, 

understanding,    2.    138  ;     Menjrnge, 

intention,   endeavour,    b.    15.   407 ; 

signification,  token,  i.  99,  16.  245, 

21.  141. 
Menyng,  complaining.    See  Menede. 
Menynge,  intending.    See  Mene,  v. 
Menysoun,  flux,  b.  16.  iii.    *■  Meni- 

son,    menisoun^    menoison ;   on   ap- 

peloit  ainsi  la  roaladie,  la  dysenteric, 

le  devoiement,  le  flux  de  ventre,  dont 
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Tann^e  de  S.  Louis  fnt  attaqu^ ; ' 
Roquefort.  From  Lat  ace  minu- 
tiamm;  minutio  sanguinis,  blood- 
letting (White).  See  further  in  Cath. 
Aiigl. 

Menyuer,  x.  fur,  miniver,  33.  138. 
'Menu  ver^  the  ftiire  minever,  abo, 
the  beast  that  bears  it ; '  Cotgrave. 
From  menuj  small,  and  voir,  the 
name  of  a  fur  (Lat.  uarius), 

Meoble,  property,  goods,  properly 
mcvtabU  property,  10.  373 ;  Meobles, 
pi.  moveables,  property,  14.  6,  17. 
13;  Moebles,  b.  3.  367;  Mebles,  4. 
435.  F.  meubUs;  the  diphthong  oe 
or  €0  represents  the  sound  of  F.  eu  ; 
cf.  mod.  E.  p€opU  »  peupU  (O.F. 
peopii,  poeple).    See  Mebles. 

Meoke,  ad;,  meek,  a.  la  83.  See 
Meke. 

Meoke)»,  pr.  s.  humbles  (himselO»  18. 
I54»  ^3.  35 ;  Meokede,>r.  s,  a.  4.  81. 
See  Meken. 

MeorknesM,  darkness,  3i.  14X,  i8z. 
See  Herkenosae. 

Meoue,  v.  move,  excite,  33.  386.  See 
Meoen. 

Meroede,  due  reward,  proper  pay, 
4.  391,  306.  From  Lat.  ace  mer- 
cedent, 

Meroement,  fine,  penalty,  a.  159,  5. 
182  ;  Merciment,b.  1. 160.  See  note, 
p.  38.  *  A  mercyment,  amerciamen- 
fum,  miserieardia  ;*  Cath.  AngL 

Meroiable,  adj.  merciful,  compas- 
sionate, kind,  zo.  15,  18.  46,  31.  430, 

438. 
Meroiede,//  s,  thanked, 4.31;  Mercyed, 

b.  3.  30.    F.  merciy  thanks. 
Meroiment.    See  Meroement. 
Meroy,    thanks,    3.  41,  b.   10.   3i8 ; 

(your)  pardon,  b.  1. 11 ;  Merci,  mercy, 

a.  1.  144;  Mercye,  mercy,  b.  14.  331. 
Meroyed.    See  Meroiede. 
Meroymonye,    reward,    pay,    recom- 

pence,  allowance,  b.  14.  136. 
Meri,  adj.  cheerful,  fortunate,  b.   13. 

i8c). 
Merit,  s.  merit,  a.  1. 157. 
Meritorie,  adj.  necessary,  suitable,  10. 

68. 
Merke,  s.  mark, .  heed,    b.   1 7.   103  ; 

mark,  stamp,  b.  15.  343;  Merkis,//. 

badges,  R.  3.  78. 
Merke,  v.  mark,  R.  3.  10,  56 ;  mark, 

strike,  R.  3.  368;  Merkyd,  2  pt.  pi. 

marked,  R.  3.  43. 
Merke,  adj.  dark,  muricy,  3.  i,  b.  z.  j ; 

mysterious,  b.  iz.  Z54 ;  Merk,   Z9. 

X98.    A.S.  myrce. 


Merke,  s.  daricneas,  30.  306. 
Merkeneaae,  darkness,  b.  18.  175.    See 

Meorkneaae. 
Mer^,  s.  mirth,  a.  X3.  9a. 
Memayle,  marvel,  wonder,    31.  133; 

Memeile,  b.  9.  Z48. 
Meraeilitb,/r.f.  impers.  it  makes  (me) 

wonder,  R.  3.  x  ;  Meroeilled,  impen. 

pt.  s.  caused  (me)  to   wonder,  ser- 

prised  (me),  b.  xz.  343  ;   Merndlid, 

pt.pl.  marvelled,  R.  3.  334. 
MeraeUlouae,  adj.  nArvelloaa^ 

derful,  b.  zz.  5. 
Meraeillonaest,  adj.  suptrL  most  y 

derful,  b.  8.  68. 
MemeUoufllicbA,    adv,    wondeHully, 

zi.  67. 
Meroiloste,  adj.  superl.  most  wonder- 
ful, a.  9.  69. 
Merytorye,  adj.  meritorious,  b.  11. 79. 
Mesohamioe,    misfortune,    evil    £iLte, 

harm,  ruin,  z.  Z05, 4-  97,  7.  69, 11.  59, 

30.  339. 
Meaohief,  trouble,  discomfort,  misfor- 
tune, 9.  3za,  333,  Z4.  7x ;  Meschef; 

z  3.  333  ;  Meschiefs,  pi.  misfortmi^ 

b.   Z5.   Z69;   Meschiefes,    zo.    183; 

Meschi£s^  Z7.  309.    See  Miaehief. 
Meseiae,  s,  miseaae,  discomfort;    For 

meseise  »  to  prevent  discomfort,  a. 

X.  34  ;  Meseyse,  illness,  a.  8.  38.    See 

Miaeiae,  Myaeiae. 
Meseles,  //.  lepers,  4.  Z69,  b.  3.  133 ; 

Mesels,  zo.  Z79,  a.  3.   Z28.     O.F. 

nuseit  a  leper.  Low.  Lat  miseUms, 

dimin.  of  miser.    (Not  to  be  confused 

with  £.  measles.)    See  note,  p.  z  34. 
Meaon-deu,  s,  a  hospital,  a.  8.  38 ; 

Meson-dieuz,  pi.  za  3a    See  note ; 

and  Cath.  AngL  p.  339,  n.  8. 
Mesaager,  messenger,  Z4.  33,  43 ;  »»• 

307 ;  Messagers,  pi,  3.  337 ;  Messa- 

geres,  pi,  b.  2.  37.    See  Maaager. 
Meaae,  mess,  dish  of  food,  b.  15.  3x1. 

SeeMeea. 
Meaae,  mass,  zo.  328 ;  Mesaes,  pi,  b. 

3.  35Z.    See  Maaae. 
Meater,  art,  trade,  occupation,  4.  izo. 

O.  F.  mestier,  F.  mJtier,  Lat.  mims" 

terium.    See  Myatermen. 
Meaurable,  adj,  reasonable,  fair,  b.  i. 

I9>  l>-  3-  364- 
Meaure,  ^measure,  moderation,  3.  33, 

Z74,    z6.   374;    reason,  b.   14.   70; 

Mesures,  pi.  measures,  b.  X4.  393. 
Meaure, /r.  sudj.  ipl.  let  us  modemte^ 

let  us  relate,  b.  14.  8z. 
Metala.    See  Metela. 
Mete,  meat,  food,  4.  380,  30.  33Z,  33. 

383 ;  meat,  meals^  dinner,  supper,  13. 
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46,  b.  10.  53;  Metes,  pi,  kinds  of 
food,  b.  13.  38. 

Mete,  V.  meet,  b.  8.  114 ;  i  pr.s,  b.  11. 
37;  Mete>,  a  pr.  pL  meet  witlL  8. 
397 ;  MettCj  I  //.  s.  met,  met  ^h, 
II.  3,  19.  183,  33.  4;  Metten,  //.//. 
met,  14.  33,  30.  51 ;  Mette,  19.  169, 
33.  93;  Mette,//.  met,  found,  b.  11. 
336. 

Meteles,  adj,  without  food,  io»  395 ; 
Metelees,  b.  7.  141. 

MetelB,  X.  dream,  vision,  a^  8.  133, 
i45f  153;  Metals,  i.  3i6;  Meteles, 
10.  396,  317;  Meeteles,  a.  8.  131. 
Formed  with  A.S.  suffix  -els  ( «  -el-sa^ 
a  singular  suffix)  from  M.£.  met^ 
to  dream.    See  Meten. 

ICeten,  v,  mete,  measure,  a.  pr.  88; 
Mete,  V.  I.  163;  Mete]>»  3  pr.  pi, 
measure  with,  3^  174  ;  Mete,  2  pr,  pL 
b..i.  175  ;  Meten,  2pr,pl.  a.  i.  151. 

Meten,  v.  dream,  b.  pr^  11 ;  Meeten,  a. 
pr.  II ;  Mette,  i  //.  1.  dreamt,  6.  no, 
13.  167,  33.  52;  Mette,//.  J.  dreamC 
10. 308 ;  impers.  Me  mette = I  dreamt, 
I.  9,  6.  109,  11.67;  '^€Xyng,pres,pi, 
dreaming,  3.  54.  A.S.  m£tan,  to 
dream. 

Mete-jyaeres,  //.  meat-givers,  chari- 
table persons,  b.  15.  143. 

Metropolitanust   metropolitan    bishop, 

18.  367.    See  note. 
Mette,  met    See  Mete. 

Mette,  s.  companion  at  dinner,  16.  55 ; 
Mettes,  //.  16.  41.  A.S.  gemettan^ 
pi.  men  who  partake  of  a  common 
meal;  iElfiric's Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
ii.  383. 

Mette,  dot,  measure,  b.  13.  359.  A.S. 
gemetf  a  measure. 

Metyng,  s,  a  dream,  dreaming;  b.  13. 
4;  Metynge,  b.  ii.  311;  Meetynge, 

a.  9.  59. 

Menen,  v,  speak,  argue  (lit.  move),  3. 
133  ;  stir  up,  cause,  arouse,  excite,  b. 
13. 136 ;  Meeuen,  v,  15. 67 ;  Meue,  v, 
move;  30.  159;  propose,  start,  sug- 
gest, II.  118;  Meoue,  v.  33.  380; 
Meuve,  v.  R.  pr.  33 ;  Meve,  move, 
suggest,  R.  I.  84,  R.  3.  367;  Meue- 
stow,  3/r.  5.  for  Meuest  thou,  raisest, 
excitest,  b.  10.  363 ;  Meuen,  pr,  pL 
propose,  raise,  suggest,  17.  331 ; 
Meuede,  //.  x.  moved,  shook  gently, 

19.  no;  surprised,  14.  180;  Meued, 
//.  s,  incited,  R.   3.  30;   proposed, 

b.  II.  104 ;  Meved,  moved,  R.  3.  307; 
Meeuede,//.  s,  proposed,  started,  13. 
41  ;  //.  //.  suggested,  R.  3.  331 ; 
Menynge,  pres,  pt,  mpviog,  wander- 


ing,   10.    no;    Mevinge,  pres.  pi. 

moving,  R.  3. 108  ;  Meued,/^.  moved, 

R.  3.  3 ;  discussed,  16.  130  ;  Meved, 

pp.  incited,  R.  i.  in.    See  Moeue. 
Mevynge,  s.  instigation,  R.  3.  55. 
Meymed,  tzdj.  maimed,  10.  316. 
Meyn,  adj.  mean  (intermediate),  7.  381. 

See  Mene,  adj. 
Meyne,  train,  retinue,  household,  4.  35, 

19.  354.    O.F.  tndisnee,  household; 

from  Low.  Lat.  man&ionata,  a  deri- 
vative of  mansio. 
Meynpemonr,  s.  bail,  security  (lit.  a 

taker  by  the  hand),  b.  4.  113,  b.  18. 

183.    See  Menepemonr. 
Meynprise,  s.  bail,  surety  (lit.  a  taking 

by  the   hand),  b.  3.  196,  b.  4.  88 ; 

Meynpryse,  5.  84. 
Meynpriae,  v.  bail,  be  surety  for,  5. 

173. 
Meyntene,  v.  support,  back  up,  abet, 

b.  3.  346 ;  support,  prove,  b.  13. 135 ; 

Meynteynye,  v.  support,  maintain,  4. 

373;  Meynteyne>,  pr.  s.  maintains, 

abets,  b.  3. 149 ;  Meyntene>,  a.  4.  43  ; 

Meyntenen,/r.//.  a.  3.  170;  Meyne- 

teyne,  pr.  pi.  maintain,  R.  3.  311 ; 

Meynteneth,/r.//.  b.  3.  166;  Meyn- 

teyned,  pp.  aided^  abetted,  R.  3.  354. 

See  note  to  b.  3.  90,  p.  44, 
Meyntenoor,    supporter,    maintainer, 

abettor,  4.  388 ;  Meyntenonrz,  pi.  R. 

3.  368. 
Meyre,  mayor,  magistrate,  4.  77,  115, 

471 ;  VLejTts.pl.  10.  335.  See  Meires. 
Meyster,    master,  b.    13.    167.     See 

Maiater. 
Middel,  s.  middle,  a.  3.  159 ;  waist,  a. 

3- 10. 
Middes,  only  in  phr.  In  middes,  in 

the  midst,  a.  3.  43.  See  Myddea. 
Midmorwe,  s.  mid-morning,  a.  3. 43. 
Miht,  X.  might,  a.  i.  105 ;  mastery,  a. 

10.  63.    See  Mi^tes,  Myghte. 
Mihtftd,  adj.  powerful,  a.  i.  147.    See 

Mi^tfbl,  Myghtfta. 
Militi,/>r  Miht  I,  might  I,  i.e.  might  I 

go,  a.  5. 6 ;  for  Mihte,  //,  x.  might,  a. 

10.  9. 
Miniatred, //.//.  served,  19. 97. 
MinouTS,  X.  //.  Minorite  fnars,  a.  pr. 

loi.    See  Menour. 
Minatraole,  minstrelsy,  17.  309. 
Minstralea, //.  minstrels,  16.  304.    See 

Mynatral. 
Mirour,  mirror,  13. 181. 
Mine,  myrrh,  33.  93,  93;   Myrre,  b. 

19.  88.    See  Murre. 
Miabeode,  imp.  x.  injure,  a.  7. 45.    See 

Myabede.    A.S.  misbiodan. 
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MiBbileeue,  v.  disbelieve,  a.  ii.  71. 

]fiMhi«f,  advenity,  misfortune,  ill 
luck,  b.  14.  354 ;  Mischef,  a.  3.  a63 ; 
At  meschef  «  with  ill  results,  a.  la 
75.    See  MAMhief ,  lC7M)bi«f . 

Misdeda,  s.  misdeed,  a.  $«  44;  Mis- 
dedes,  pi.  a.  i.  14a.  See  Xya- 
dedaa. 

ICisdo,  V.  do  amiss  or  evil,  err,  a.  3. 
118;  Misdoth,/r.  s.  cheats,  acts  dis- 
honestly tovrards,  b.  15.  25 a;  Mb- 
dude  him  »  injured  him,  a.  4.  86. 
SeeMTSda 

Miaelae,  trouble,  grief,  16.  159.  See 
Myaeiae,  Maaeiae. 

ICiaaeid,  pp.  slandered,  a.  5.  S^- 

Miatier,  adj,  comp,  more  mvf  tic,  more 
mysterious,  b.  10.  181;  Mistiloker, 
a.  II.  137;  Myttiloker,  la.  130.  In 
this  instance,  the  adj.  misty  is  short 
for  mysticy  not  derived  from  the  sb. 
mist.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  eives 
*mysty^  misticus,*  as  distinct  from 
*  mysty,  nebulosus.' 

Mltigaoion,  s.  compassion,  mercy,  a. 
5.  353.    S<!e  Mytigaoion. 

icl^tea,  //.  powers,  miracles,  b.  10. 
I03.    SeeMlht. 

Mijtftil,  adj.  mighty,  b.  I.  171.  See 
Mihtfdl,  Myjtfta. 

Hijty,  adj.  mighty,  great,  a.  1. 150. 

Mnam,  x.  a  '  mina/  talent  (a  Greek 
coin),  b.  6.  343 ;  Mnames,  pi.  b.  6. 
344.    See  note,  p.  115. 

Mo,  adj.  more  (in  number),  others, 
others  besides,  i.  166,  3.  350,  4.  i, 
10.  171 ;  Moo,  b.  10.  174;  more,  13. 
84.  (It  can  almost  always  be  ex- 
plained by  'more  in  number,*  or 
'besides.'  It  refers  to  number,  not 
to  size.) 

Mo,  adv.  more,  b.  14.  338. 

Mo,  s.  majority,  R.  4.  86. 

Moohe,  adj.  much,  b.  9.  49 ;  great,  ex. 
ceeding,  b.  10.  121;  tall,  big,  b.  8. 
70.    ^  Muche. 

Moobe,  adv.  greatly,  exceedingly,  b. 
17.  344 ;  often,  b.  10.  66. 

Moohel,  adj,  great,  exceeding,  7.  333, 
8.  149;  much,  b.  19.  378.  See 
MuoheL 

Moohol,  s,  greatness,  size,  b.  16.  183. 

Mod,  anger,  19.  118;  temper,  mood, 
mind,  14.  180;  Mode,  anger,  b.  10. 
263  ;  thought,  b.  II.  360. 

Moder,  momer,  3.  51,  133;  Moder, 
gen.  mother's,  b.  19.  i3o;  Modres, 
gat.  33.  134. 

Modiliche,  adv.  angrily,  5. 167 ;  Modi- 
lich,  b.  4.  173. 


Mody,  adj.  obstinate,  proud,  b.  9. 104 ; 
Modi,  the  obstinate  (penon),  a.  la 

313. 

Moeblaa,  pi.  property,  goods  0^ 
moveables),  b.  3.  367,  h,  9.  8a.  See 
Meblaa,  Mdoble. 

Moaoe,  pr.  s.  subj.  move,  titir,  b.  8. 
33  ;  Moeuen,  3  pr.  pi.  bring  Ibrwaid. 
discuss,  b.  15.  69;  Moeae,  pr.fi. 
raise,  use,  b.  10.  113  ;  Moeoed,  pi.  s. 
moved,  surprised,  b.  i  z .  360 ;  Mocned, 
pp.  moved,  excited,  b.  13.  291 ;  wged, 
b.  13.  4.    See  MeoflKU 

Moillere,  woman  (usually  a  wile),  3. 
1 30,  145;  a  (lawful)  wife,  11.  309, 
19.  333 ;  the  woman,  b.  i6u  aai ; 
Moillere-is,  gtn.  wife's,  29.  236.  See 
note  to  19.  336. 

MoUIarye,  womankind,  b.  x6.  319. 

Moiate,  v.  moisten,  slake,  b.  x8.  36! 
SeeMoyate. 

Mok,  filthy  lucre  (lit.  muck),  1 1.  96. 

Molde,  earth  (lit  mould),  i.  65,  3.  43, 
3.  308;  On  molde^on  the  earth,  in 
the  world,  i.  65 ;  Of  this  molde,  of 
this  earth,  R.  3.  316.  See  note  to 
13.  a3a 

Molde,  mould,  model,  pattern,  14. 161. 

Moledt  adj.  spotted,  stained,  b.  13. 
375.  FromA.S.  aii/,amaiiE.  Hence 
iron-mouldy  orig.  iron-mole,  L  e.  iron- 
stain. 

Molea,  pi.  spots,  stains,  b.  13.  315. 
A.S.mdl. 

Molten,/^,  melted,  b.  13.  8a. 

Mom,  mum,  a  slight  sound  made  with 
dosed  lips,  i.  164;  Momme,  b.  pr. 
315.  £.  mum  ;  ci.  £.  mumbU,  M.£. 
mummyn,  to  be  mute.  Prompt.  Piarr. 
See  note,  p.  17. 

Momely,  v.  chatter,  babble,  pnte,  6. 
134;  Momele,  v.  a.  5.  31.  £.  mum- 
ble.   See  Momme>,  Mamely. 

Momme>,  pr.  s.  mouths,  utters,  a.  7. 
335.    See  Mom. 

Mon,  s.  man,  a.  i.  80;  Monnes,  gem. 
man*s,  a.  10.  54. 

Mono,  moon,  10. 108,  no,  308 ;  luna- 
tion, month,  4.  483. 

Mono,  s.  moan,  complaint ;  only  in  the 
phr.  make  mone^make  complaint, 
pray,  9.  130,  17.  186. 

Mono,  money,  adj.  moneyless,  b.  7. 
141.    See  Moneye. 

Monekea,  //.  monks,  33.  364. 

Moneleos,  adj.  moneyless,  b.  7.  141. 
See  Monesrelea. 

Monethes,  pi.  months,  b.  10. 149.  See 
Mon^,  Moone>. 

Moneye,  money,  a.  4a,  4. 365 ;  Monde, 
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b.  8.  89 ;  Money,  a.  8. 46  ;  Monye,  i. 
61 ;  Mony,  IL  4.  37 ;  Monoye,  b.  13. 
394 ;  Mone,  b.  14.  aa8. 
IConeTeles,  adj,  mooeylesi,  penniless, 

a.  8.  130;  Moneyles,  10.  no,  295; 
Monelees,  b.  9.  141. 

Monheda,  mannood,  a.  3*  178. 
MonialM,  pi,  nvns,  6.  76, 171 ;  Mony- 

ales,  33.  264;  Monyak,  b.  ao.  262; 

Monyeles,  19.  74.    See  note,  p.  69. 

^MomuUCyf.  a  nan';  CotgraTe. 
Monoye.    See  Moneye. 
Konaide,  pt,  pi.  cwsed,  R.  3.   105. 

SeeManaed. 
MonJ«,   5.   month,   R.    4.    78.     See 

Mone)). 
Monye,  adj,  many,  a.  5.  104 ;  Mony, 

b.  15.  71 ;  Moni,  a.  2.  8a 
Moo.    See  Mo. 

Moone>,  month,  a.  3.  140.  See  Mo- 
no]).   A.  S.  mdnA. 

Mooten,  v,  aigue,  plead,  a.  4.  118. 
See  Mote. 

MooMiaUe,  s,  meeting-hall,  goort,  b. 
4.  135.    A.  S.  m6t^  a  meeting. 

Moppia,  s,  pL  fools,  apes,  R.  3.  276. 
Cf.  I>u.  moppcrty  to  pont,  and  £. 
mope.  In  the  Seven  Sages,  ed. 
Weber,  1.  1414,  we  find  *a  moppe 
wild,'  i.  e.  a  wild  foolish  person ;  and, 
2  lines  lower,  it  is  said  of  ^e  same 
person,  that  he  was  '  mopp*  and  nice,' 
1.  e.  apish  and  foolish. 

Mor,  €uh,  more,  20.  75. 

Moralea,  The  'xxxivLibri  MoriUium ' 
of  Pope  Gregory,  b.  10.  293.  See 
note,  p.  67. 

Mordar,  <.  R.  i.  77.    See  Morthir. 

More,  adj.  comp,  greater,  8.  6a,  b.  16. 

133,  R.  337- 
More,  root,  17.  250,  19.  23 ;  b.  15.  90, 

b.  16.  5,  14,  58 ;  Mores,  pi,  roots,  18. 

ai.    Cf.  A.  S.  wealmora,  a  parsnep, 

lit.  'foreign  root' ;  Skt.  mdla,  a  root. 

See  note  to  18.  ai. 
Morea,  //.  moors,  heaths,  14.  168,  b. 

"•  344- 
Moreyne,  marrain,  4.97,  ai.  a 26. 
Mome,  imper.  <.  grieve,  mourn,  4. 17  ; 

Momede,  pt,  s.    lamented,  4.  a  16; 

Momyd,  pt.  pi.  R.   3.    103.      See 

Moumep. 
Momynfle,  monming,  grief,' 13.  ao3, 

18.  147. 
Momyngea,  //.  the  mornings,  b.  11. 

330. 
Morsel,  s.  morsel,  bit,  b.  13.  107.    See 

note. 
Moortoila,  adj.  pi.  mortal,  deadly,  18. 

290. 

VOL.  U.  D 


Mortor,  mortar,  16.  50,  a  a.  3a6,  b.  13. 

44- 
Mor)>ere,  ger.  to  murder,  slay,  a.  4. 

4a ;  Morthre,  ger.  5.  58 ;  Morther, 

h.  4-  55;  Mor]^ere>,  pr.  s,  ao.  a6o, 

b.  17.  278;  Mor|>erde,  i  //.  f,  sndj. 

would   have   murdered,    a.    5.   85 ; 

Mor|w,  imp.  s.  slay,  a.  3.  ass.    Cf. 

Goth.  maurtArjan,  to  murder. 
Morthoreres,  pi.  murderers,  b.  6.  a 75. 
Morthir,  s.  murder,  R.  3.  103.    See 

Mordar. 
Mortrewes,  pi,   messes    of  pounded 

meat,  &c,  16.  47,  b.   13.  41,  6a  ; 

Mortrews,   16.    66;    Moitreuus,   16. 

100.    See  the  note,  p.  191. 
Morwe,  the  morning,  morrow,  4.  3x0, 

9.  180;  Morwen,  a.  11.  109. 
Morwenyng,    morning,    1.6;    Mor- 

wenynge,    la.  103 ;   Morwnynge,   a. 

pr.  6. 
Moa,  moss,  18. 14. 
Moae)),  pr,  t,  becomes  mossy,  a.  10, 

loi. 
Moat,  adj.  sup,  greatest,  20.  236 ;  chief, 

I.  65,  b.  9.  55 ;   Moste  commpne, 

greatest  part  of  the  commons,  majo- 
rity of  the  conmions,  b.  4.  x66. 
Moste,  Most.    See  Mot. 
Mot,  I  pr.  s.  may,  7.  127  ;  Mote,  a  pr, 

s.  mayest,  3. 1 1 7,  a  2.  178  ;  Mot,  pr.  s. 

must,  6.  a8;  Mote,  pr.  s.  may,  ai. 

209,    210;   mast,  17.    71,   23.  238; 

may,  b.  13.  147 ;  must  h^  used,  b.  15. 

524;  More  mote  here-to  IB  more  must 

(be  used)  for  this,  b.  9.  36 ;  Mote  ^ 

may  it,  a.  5.  42 ;  Moten,  pr.  pi.  may, 

22.  179,  a.  6.  79;  Mote,  might,  8. 

157 ;  may,  a.  5.  263 ;  Mot,  must,  a. 

3.  219;  Moste,   I  //.  X.   might,  17. 

163  ;  Most,  I  pi.  s.  might,  a.  la.  39 ; 

Moste,  pi.  s,  must,  b.  9.  42 ;  must  be 

used,   18.    aa5 ;    might,   a.    4*  99 ; 

might,  b.  15.  391 ;  ought,  b.  13.  315  ; 

Be  moste  » must  be,  b.  14. 191 ;  Most, 

must,  21.  415;  I  pt.  s.  must,  ought 

to  go,  8.  292.    A.  o.  m^y  pt.  t.  m6ste. 
Mot,  s.  moat,  8.  233,  22.  368.    O.  F. 

mote. 
Mote,  X.  mote,  b.  10.  263. 
Mote,  V.  to  plead,  dispute,  discuss  a 

law-case,  b.  i.  174,  a.  i.  150;  Mote, 

pr.  X.  sufy'.  may  plead,  may  argue,  4. 

198  (see  note).    From  A.S.  wiJ/,  a 

meeting,  assembly.    See  Mooten. 
Mot-halle,  court-house,  5.  163  ;  Mote- 

hajle,    6.    148.      From    A.  S.   PtSt, 

meeting,  assembly. 
Motif,    motion,    question,    16.     130; 

Motifs,  //.   subjects,  17.  231;   Mo 
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tyneSy  notioiiSy  ptopositioiifty  b.  I0» 
113;  argmnenU,  a.  11.  70. 

Xoton,  a  eold  coin,  4.  25.  Lit  *  mut- 
ton/ or  Sictp.    See  note. 

Motsrnge,  pleading,  discnssion,  10. 54 ; 
Motyng,  5.  133. 

Moue,  I  pr,  s.  mention,  bring  forward 
(lit.  move),  b.  11.  224.  See  Meaen, 
Moeue. 

Moan,  /r.  pi.  may,  R*  3.  i(k».  See 
Mowe. 

Moante]>,  pr,  s.  monnts ;  Monnte)»  up 
-I  increases,  i.  65. 

Mountbe,  month,  4.  i8a.   See  Mone)>. 

Moaa,  moose,  i.  igl6 ;  Mys,//.  i.  166, 
aia. 

Monstre,  show,  appearance  (lit  mas- 
ter), 7.  360. 

Moathen,  v.  speak,  otter,  talk  about, 

5.  no;  Mouthed,//,  s.  spoke,  ut- 
tered, 31.  154. 

Mouwe,  may.    See  Mow«. 

Mowe,  pr.  s.  may,  3i.  366 ;  Mai,  a.  4. 

119;   Mowen,  pr.  pi.  may,  can,   4. 

353 ;  °>ay  endure,  13. 191 ;  Mouwen, 

pr.  pi.  a.  7.  43 ;  Mouwe,  a.  8.  81 ; 

Afowe,   1  pr.  pi.  may,   8.  143 ;  are 

able,  9.  344;  Mowe,/r.//.  may,  can, 

1 1.  309 ;  Mow,  b.  8.  34. 
Mowen,  ff.  mow,  o.  186 ;   Mowe,  6. 

14.    See  note  to  <$.  14. 
Mowen^  v.  put  hay  into  mows  or  heaps, 

6.  14.    Se«  note. 

Mowtynge,  s.  monlting-season,  R»  3. 

13.    See  note,  p.  393. 
Moylere,  woman,  lady,  b.  3.  118, 131. 

See  MoiUere. 
Mo7«te>  V.  quench  thirst,  31. 413.    See 

Moiate. 
Muche>  adj,  great,  i.  140 ;  exceeding, 

a.  4.   136;   tall,  big,   11.   68.    See 

Moohe.    See  note  to  11.  68. 
Muohel,  adj.  muoh,  great,  exceeding, 

4.  453;  much,  I.  300.    See  Moohel. 
Muirth,  joy,  enjoyment,  b.  13.  6a   See 

Murthe. 
Malle*atonea,//.  mill-stones,  31.  395. 
Mulnere,  «.  miller,  a.   s.   80.    A.  S. 

myiftf  a  mill ;  from  Lat  molina.  See 

Mylnere. 
Muiti^  adj.  many,  b.  11.  107. 
Mange,  v,  remember,  keep  in  mind,  a. 

7.  88.    See  Mengen. 
Munstrala,  //.  minstrels,  a.  pr.  33,  a. 

3.  303.    See  Mynstral. 
Manatralsye,  minstrelsy,  a.  11.  35. 
Muriest,  adj.  merriest,  17.  340. 
Morre,  myirh,  33.  76.    See  Mine. 
Murthe,  mirth,  joy,  11.  66,  3i.  133, 

339;  game,  a.  3.  191 ;  Murth,  b.  13. 


1 5 ;  Murthes.  pi.  mirths,  amusements, 

I.  35.    See  Myrthe,  Mairth. 
Mortben,  v.  cheer,  make  meny,  so. 

306 ;  please,  gratify,  b.  11.  390.    See 

Myrthe. 
Mary,  adj.  merry,  happy,    33.    393; 

Murye,  'glad,  blithe,  7.  185,  9.  67; 

keen,  x.  316  ;  Mniie,  merry,  b.  14. 

336.    See  Myry. 
Moiye,  adv.  pleasantly,  14.  317. 
Moryer,  adj.  merrier,  pleasanter,  hu  i. 

107. 
Maaclea,//.  mussels,  shell-fish,  la  94. 
Muee,  V.  ponder,  R.  pr.  30 ;   1  pr.  s. 

muse,  reflect,  13. 130;  linaai,  pr.  pi^ 

a.  II.  71;  Muse,  b.  zo.  114;  Mvie, 

pr.  pi.  sudf.  muse,  R*  pr.  67 ;  Mnsede, 

pi.  f.  thought,  14.  338 ;  Mused,//.//. 

15.  74;  Musynge,  pres.part.  muting, 
10.  396.    Sm  Mwse. 

MoBone,  //.  measures,  13.  i3o.    See 

note.    O.  F.  ntoison,  ixom  Lat  ec^Ji- 

siomm. 
MoBsei,  a  morsel,  b.  13.  107  if.    See 

Morael. 
JlCaat,  s.  must,  new  wine  (also,  a  drink 

made  with  honey),  b.  18.  368.    See 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Mate,  adj.  pi.  mutes,  dumb  (men),  b. 

16.  III. 

Matoan»    s.    a   gold   coin    called    a 

'mutton'  or  s&ep,  a.  3.  35.    See 

Moton. 
Maynde,    s.   remembrance,  a.  7.  87. 

SeeMynde. 
Mwae,  V.  muse,  ponder,  R.  x.  3i.    See 

Maae. 
Myohelmease,  Michaelmas,  b.  13.  340. 

See  Myhelmaaae. 
Myd,/r<r/.  with,  5.  73,  17.  183.    A.S. 

mid. 
Mydday,  adj.  of  noon,  10.  346. 
Myddelerd,  earth  (lit  middle-yard), 

13.  170;  Myddel-erde,  14.  133.    See 

Mydelerd. 
Myddell,  s.  middle,  4.  483 ;   Myddd, 

waist,  4.  xo ;  Mydle,  waist,  a.  5.  303  ; 

Mydel,  7.  400. 
Myddes,  midme ;  tmiy  in  pkr.  In  \^ 

myddes^in  the  midst,  3.  195  ;   In  >e 

myddis,  R.  4.  78 ;  In  myddes,  33.  4  ; 

In  middes,  a.  3.  43. 
Myddwardia,  middle ;   To  the  m.,  to 

the  very  middle,  R.  pr.  67. 
Mydelerd,  ouddle-earth,  ^e  world,  b. 

II.  315;    Mydlerd,  b.   11.   8.    See 
Myddelerd. 

Mydlentena,  ^KM.  of  Mid -lent  19- 183. 

Myghte.//.  s.  could,  7.  403 ;  Maiht,  % 

pt.  s.  mightest,  k.  3.  330 ;   Malhtou, 
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lightest  thou,  a.  6.  I05.    See  My^te, 

Mowe. 
Myglitfdl,  adj.  powerfnl,  a.  170.    See 

Mihtfta,  Hi)tfal»  MsDtftiL 
Myhel-masae,  Michaelmas,  16.   a  16. 

See  Myohelznesse. 
Mykel,  adj.  great,  b.  5.  477  ;  much,  b. 

pr.  aoi.    See  MekeL 
Mylde,  adj,  lowly,  b.  10.  147. 
Myldeliche,  adv,  meekly,  2.  167.    See 

Mildeliohe. 
Myldeneaae,  patience,  b.  15.  169, 
Myldeat,  adj.  meekest,  a 2.  355. 
Myle,  mile,  b.  10.  i6a ;  Myle,//.  miles, 

8.  17,  aj.  164. 
ICyle-wey,  distance  of  a  mile,  10.  396. 
Mylnere,  miller,  3.   113,  b.   10.  44. 

See  Mtdnere. 
Myn,  pron.  pass,  my,  19.  357 ;  Myn  one 

>=by  mjTself,  alone,  11,  61,  la.  aoo. 

See  note^  p.  134. 
Mynde,  s.  mind,  a.  ii.  213;  memory, 

b.  II.  49 ;  mention,  16.  310 ;  remem- 
brance, b.  11. 15a,  355. 
Mynge,  v.  remember,  make  mention; 

Mynged, //.  pi.  thought  upon,  R.  i. 

103.    A.S.  tnynegioH.    See  Mengexi, 

Mange. 
Hynistren, /r. //.  spend,  b.  la.  54. 
Mynnd,  less,  4.  399.     Icel.  mittni,  less. 
Myime»  a  pr.  pi.  remember,  18.  a  10, 

30.  229.    A.S.  mynian,  to  admonish. 
Mynoors,  pL  diggers  in  mines,  b.  pr. 

aai. 
Mynatral,  minstrel,  16.  191,  194. 
Mynataralcie,    music,    minstrelsy,    16. 

196,  198  ;  Mynstrade,  a.  3.  98. 
Mynstre,  a  minster,  6.  91. 
Mynt-while,  a   moment,  very  short 

space  of  time,   14.    aoo,   20.   194; 

Mynte-while,  13.  317;  Mynut- while, 

moment,  b.  17.  aaS.  See  note,  p.  173. 
Mynyvtre,  v.  minister,  handle,  b.  17. 

142. 
Myrour,    mirror,    la.   170,    14.   13a ; 

example,  19.  175  ;   Myroure,  b.  11. 

8 ;    Myrrours,  s,  pi.  mirrors,   R.  3. 

376.    See  Mirour. 
Myrihe,  mirth,  4.  la ;   Myrthes,  //. 

pleasures,  b.  11.  19.    See  Murthe. 
Myrtho,^ir».  to  cheer,  b.  17.  340.    See 

liurthen. 
Myry,  adj.  merry,  flattering,  3.  161 ; 

Myrye,  3. 167,  9. 155 ;  Myn,  pleasing, 

a.  3.  134.    SeeMury. 
Mys, //.  mice,  1. 166,  3 13.    SeeMoua, 
Mys,  adv.  amiss,  b.  11.  373. 
Mys-bede,  imper.  pi.  injure,  harm,  9. 

42.    See  Misbeode. 
Mysbile^e,  s.  misbelief,  false  belief, 

Dd 


false  faith,  b.  16.  114 ;  Mysbyleue,  4. 

330;    Mysbyleyue,  ifalse  belief,    18. 

181. 
Mysohaonoe,  s.  mischance,    mishap, 

misfortune,  evil,  b.  8.  60.    See  Mis* 

ehaunce,  Mesohaunoe. 
Mysoheued,  pt.  pL  met  with  misfor- 
tune, b.   13.   119.     Cf^  'mischefydi 

erumpnatus;^  Cath.  Angl. 
Mysohief,  misfortune,  suffering,  ruin,  i* 

an,  4.  333 ;  Myschef,  4.  143  ;  Mys- 

chif,  I.  65  ;  At  myschietes^in  case  of 

misfortune,  b.  ii.  391.  See  Mlsohief, 

Mesohief. 
Mysdedea,  pL  offences,  misdeeds,  )• 

159.    See  Miadede. 
Mys-do,  V.  do  wrong,  do  amiss,  offend, 

transgress,  4.  159;   maltreat,  b.  18. 

97 ;  Mysdon,  pr.  pL  do  wrong,  b.  15. 

107;  Mysdid,//.  x.  injured,  b.  4.  99; 

Mys-dude,  pt.  s.  did  amiss,  31.  393  ; 

Mysdo,  pp,  done   amiss,  b.  4.  90. 

See  Miado. 
Myseiae,  trouble,  pain,  discomfort,  b, 

I.  34,  b.  9.  75.    See  Miseise. 
Myaelue,  myself,  ai.  376. 
Myaomle,  s.  misrule,  R.  4.  3. 
Myseyae,  adj.  troubled,    tmfortuoate, 

wretched,  10.  30. 
Mysfait,  misdeed,  b.  11.  366. 
Myafare,  v.  to  miscarry,  meet  with 

misfortune,  11.  161. 
Mya-hap,  mishap,  misfortune,  6.  34. 

See  Miahappea. 
Myshappen,  v.  meet  with  misfortune, 

4.  485  ;   Myshapped,  //.  s.  met  with 

a  mishap,  b.  10.  383. 
Mysled,^.  misled,  R.  3.  133. 
Myalikedi  //.  s.  was  displeased,  17; 

3". 

Myster,  occupation,  employment,  10. 
7.    See  Master. 

Myapende  {for  Mysspende),  v.  mis- 
spend, waste,  II.  185  ;  Mys-speyne|>, 
pr.  s.  misspends,  misuses,  abuses,  ii« 
174;  Myspenden,  pr.  pi.  misuse, 
waste,  17.  334;  Mysspended,  pp, 
wasted,  6.  93. 

Mys-proud,  ad;',  vain,  8.  96. 

Mys-reuletii,  pr.  s.  mis>govems,  b.  9« 

59- 
Myssayde,//.  s.  abused,  rebuked,  ai. 

353 ;   Myssaide,  pp.  slandered,  7.  9. 

See  Mysaeide. 
Myasohef^  s.  mischief,  ill  doing,  R.  i, 

III  ;  Myssecheff,  disaster,  R.  pr.  33. 
Myase.  x.  fault,  R.  i.  39. 
Myaseide,  pi.  s.  argued  against,  b.  16; 

127.    See  Myasayde. 
Mysae]),  pr,  s.  is  without,  is  deprived 
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of,  15.  44;  Mysside, //. //.  missed, 
R.  3.  3 ;  Myssed,  a//.//.  R.  a.  4a. 

Mysshape,  pp.  as  adj,  mis-shapen, 
deformed,  b.  7. 95.    See  Misshapen. 

Mysspende^.    S^  Myspende. 

Myssynge,  /.  lack,  want,  11.  301 ; 
Myssyng,  a.  la.  73.  . 

ICyst,  s.  mist,  fog,  ao.  194 ;  Mystu,//. 
fogs,  R.  a.  13a. 

Mystiloker,  adj\  comp.  mistier,  more 
confbsed,  la.  130.    See  Mistier. 

Mystirmen,  s,  pi.  men  of  a  trade  or 
'misteiy,*  R.  3.  335.  See  Mister. 
Mester. 

Mys-tomynge,  s,  going  astray,  wan- 
dering from  the  path,  taming  aside, 

8.308. 
Myswonne,  pt^  pi.  gained  dishonestly, 

got  by  cheating,  16.  48. 
Myte,  mite,  10.  376,  14.  97,  33.  179; 

A  myte  « in  the  least,  a.  8.  5^ ;  Mytes, 

pi.  half-farthings,  b.  13.  190. 
Mytigaoion,    mercy,    7.    334.      See 

Mitigaoion. 
Mytrede,  adj.  pi.  mitred,  5.  193. 
My)te,  I  pt,  f.  might,  could,  b.  9-  71 ; 

Myjt,  2  pi.  t,  as  pr.  mayest,  canst,  i  a. 

181;    My)te,    mayest,    b.    la.    10; 

mightest,  b.  11. 19;  My)tow,  mayest 

thou,  b.  II.  9;   My)te,  pt,  s,  might, 

could,  b.  9.  9;   My^the,  a.  la.  9; 

Myjth,  I  pi.  s.  sub;,  might,  a.  la.  88. 

See  Mowe. 
MyjtAil.^'.  able,b.  17.310;  almighty, 

b.   II.   370;    powerful,   b.   i.   174; 

My^tfuU,  mighty,    R.    a.    95.     See 

Mi)tfta. 

Va,  sdv.  no,  14.  40,  16.  95.    Only  in 

the  phr.  na  mo  ov  na  more.    See 

Nai&ore. 
Kai,  adv.  nay,  a.  6.  47.    See  Nay. 
Naked,  adj.  naked,  ai.  51 ;    Naked  as 

a  neelde  (needle),  ao.  56. 
Kale,  the  ale-house;  Atte  nale-^Atten 

ale  {at  yen  ali)^  at  the  ale-house,  8. 

19.    See  note  to  i.  43. 
Nam  (Jar  Ne  am),  am  not,  b.  5.  430. 
Nam,  b.  6.  341.    See  Mnam. 
Nameliche,  adv,  especially,  3.  159,  7. 

96,  9.  376  ;   Namelich,  b.  7.  41,  184. 

Cf.  G.  namentlich. 
Namore,  adv.  no  more,  b.  3.  108,  b. 

13.  loa,  379.    See  Na. 
Nappe,  V.  sleep,  fall  asleep,  8.  a. 
Narwe,  adv.  closely,  narrowly,  b.  13. 

371. 
Nas  {for  Ne  was),  was  not,  a.  a.  40,  a. 

3.  183,  R.  3.  340. 
Nat,  adv.  not,  i.  163,  3.  18,  19.  351. 


Na)»  {fir  Ne  ha»,  hath  not,  a.  6.  43. 
Naue  {fir  Ne  haue),  have  not,  a.  i. 

157. 
Nauele,  /.  navel,  17.  84 ;  Nanle,  b.  14. 

343. 
Nauht,  adj.  valueless,  18.  74. 
Nau^t^  adv.  not,  b.  pr.  80 ;   Nan^te.  b. 

8.  79 ;  Naujt  but,  only,  b.  10.  338. 
Nau}ty»  adj.  having  nothing,  veiy  poor, 

b.  6.  336.    See  note. 
Nay,  adv.  n^atively,  in  the  negative, 

a.  8.  135.    See  Nai. 

Ne,  adv.  and  conj.  nor,  not ;  not,  1 .  a  1 7 ; 

not  {doubUd)^  b.  18.  414;  nor,  4. 399, 

1 1.  7 ;  Ne  were  =  were  it  not,  16.  an  ; 

were  it  not  for,  i.  314.    A.S.  ne. 
Nedde  {for  Ne  hadde),  had  not,  a.  5. 

4,  a.  7.  166. 
Nede,  need,  necessity,  b.  ao.  4 ;  Nedes^ 

pi.  b.  30.  54.    See  Neode. 
Nede,  adv.  needs,  necessarily,  14.  37, 

b.  3.  335.    See  Nedea. 

Nedaler,  s.  needle-seller,  b.  5«  318. 

See  Neldere. 
Nodes,  adv.  necesnrily,  b.  5.  357.    See 

Nede,  Needes,  Neodee. 
Nedeb,  pr.  s.  impers.  there  is  need,  13. 

48,  b.  10.  63 ;  Nedi>,  is  needful  to,  a. 

II.  187;   Neded,  impers.  pi.  s.  was 

necessary,  b.  15.  155 ;  Neodyde,  /r. 

s.  impers.  was    necessary,    18.    18; 

Neodede,  pi.  pi.  needed,   30.   331 ; 

Nedid,//.  s.  needed,  R.  3.  373.    See 

Needede,  Neodep. 
Nedfol,  adj.  needy,  mdigent,  5.  lai. 

See    Neodftd.      *  Nedehd,    mecessa- 

rius;'  Cath.  AngL 
Nedle,  needle,  b.  i.  155;   Naked  as  a 

nedle,  b.    la.    163.     See    Nedele, 

Neelde,  Nelde. 
Nedy,  adf.  poor,  needy,  10.  47,  b.  11. 

336.    See  Neody. 
Needede,  pi,  s.  was  needful,  17.  392. 

See  Nedep. 
Needes,    adv.    necessarily,    13,    315. 

See  Nedes. 
Neelde,  needle,  30.  56.    See  Nedle, 

Nelde. 
Neet  (animal),  neat,  ox,  sa.  a(v6.    See 

Nete. 
Negh,  adv.  nearly,  almost,  nigh,  4. 

186.    See  Neih. 
Neghebores,  pi.  neighbours,  7.  98. 8. 

34.    See  Neihebores. 
Neghed,  //.  s.  approached,  b.  30.  331. 

See  Neighen. 
Neighe,  adj.  nigh,  near,  b.  11.  307; 

nearly  connectnl,  b.  is.  95. 
Neighen,    v.  approach,    b.    17.    58; 

Neighed,  pi.  s.  drew  near,  approached. 
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b.  6.  301 ;  Keihed,//.  s,  approached, 
9-  333;  Neglied,  b.  ao.  231.  See 
Nyeth,  Nyghed,  Neyhede. 

Noih,  ado.  nigh,  9.  175  ;  abnost,  a.  7. 
165 ;  Nei^,  nearly,  b.  3.  144.  See 
Negh. 

Veib,  prep,  near,  nigh  to,  9.  298. 

Keilieborea,  pi.  neighbomi,  9.  390, 10. 
87;  Neihebors,  a.  6.  54;  Neighe- 
bores,  10.  71.  See  Negbeborea, 
ITeyhebore. 

Nel,  I  pr.  s.  (I)  will  not,  9. 30a  ;  Nelle, 
ipr.s.i  2.  184 ;  Nel  (  -  Ne  wil),  will 
not,  II.  267;  Nelle(-NewiUe),  will 
not,  I.  136,  2.  123;  Neltow,  2  pr.  s. 
thoH  wilt  not,  b.  6.  158.  See  Nile, 
Nul    A.S.  nyllan;  cf.  Lat  nolle. 

Nelde,  needle^  2.  154, 15. 105 ;  Neelde, 

20.  56.    See  Nedle.  Shropshire  nild. 
Neldere,  needle-seller,  7. 365,  a.  5. 161. 

See  Nedeler. 
Name]),  2  pr.  pi,  take^  receive,  3.  139. 

SeeNymen. 
Nempnen,  v.  name,  2.  21 ;  Nempne,  v. 

name,  b.  i.  21,  b.  16.  19;  utter,  22. 

20 ;  Nempne,  1  p.  s.  pr.  name,  R.  i. 

51 ;  pr.  pi.  name,   call,  a.  8.  139; 

Nempnede,  pt.  s.  named,  called,  17. 

200;  gave  (names),  23.  256;  Nemp- 

ncd,  7.  377,  388 ;  Nempned,  //.  //. 

named,  mentioned,  22. 18 ;  Nempned, 

pp.  named,  mentioned,  23.  261 ;  called, 

named,  b.  2. 178,  b.  7. 153 ;  appointed, 

R.  3.  231.    A.S.  nemnan. 
Nempnyng,  s.  naming,  calling,  b.  9. 

Neode,  s.  need,  22.  391,  23. 4,  20;  time 
of  need,  21.  444;  Neodes,  //.  neces- 
sities, wants,  23.  55.    See  Nede. 

Heodos,  adv.  needs,  necessarily,  20.  85, 

21.  444.    See  Nedea. 

Neodep,  impers.  pr.  s.  needs  it,  there  is 

need,  20.  32.    See  Nedep. 
Neodfiil,  adj.  necessary,  22.  20;  needy, 

20.  237.    See  NedfoL 
Neody,  adj.  needy,  23.  37 ;  Neodi,  a.  7. 

14,  212. 
Veore  (Jbr  Ne  weore),//.  s.  subj.  were 

not,  a.  5.  249;  were  there  not,  a.  11. 

51 ;  shoold  not  be,  a.  5.  i8i.    See 

Nere. 
Ver,  €Ldo.  nearly,  almost,  10.  264. 
Ner,  €Ldv.  camp,  nearer,  23.  232 ;  Nere, 

b.  20.  231. 
Here  (Jm^  Ne  were),  pi.  s.  subj.  were 

not,  did  not  exist,  b.  3.  134,  b.  10. 

184.    See  Nam,  Neore. 
Ner-hande,  adv.  nearly,  16.  i. 
Nerre,  adj.  comp,  nearer,  b.  16.  69; 

Ner,  a.  II.  250.    Cf.  note  to  3.  30. 


Neat,  adj.  superl.  next,  nearest,  R.  i. 

51- 
Neate  (Jbr  Ne  wiste),  i  pi.  s.  did  not 

know,  was  ignonuKt,  b.  13.  25. 
Neatea,//.  nests,  14.  156. 
Neta,  ox,  b.  19.  261.    See  Neet. 
Newe,  adj.  new ;  Of  ]«  newe,  anew,  R. 

3.  161 ;  Nywe,  new,  aa.  273. 
Newe,  aelv.  anew,  19.  16  a. 
Newed>  //.  //.  recruited  his  purse,  R. 

4.  6;  Newed,  //.  renewed,  R.  i.  17. 
See  note  \o  R.  4.  6. 

Neweth,  pr.  pi.  annoy,  R.  pr.  66.    Sec 

Noyen. 
Nezte,  adj.  superl.  nearest,  K  13.  373 ; 

next  to,  20.  268. 
Ney,  adv.  nigh,  nearly,  4.  182,  16.  294. 

See  Ney^e,  Ny. 
Ne^ebore,  neighbour,  16.  113 ;  Ney- 

h^ebore,  7.  262 ;  Neyh^eboiis,  //.  7. 

269.   See  Neiheborea,  Negheborea. 
Neyhede,  pt.  s.  approached,  was  near, 

23.  4,  232  ;  Neyghynge,/r^j.  pt.  ap- 
proaching, 23.  200. 
Neyhle,  v.  approach,  20.  58.    Ct  A.S. 

lUaklican,  to  approach. 
"Sej^Bjprep.  nigh,  b.  5.  94.    See  Ney. 
Nioe,    adj.    foolish,  b.    16.   33.    See 

Nyoe. 
Nigard,  miser,  20.  237. 
Nigromanoye,  s.  necromancy,  a.  11. 

158.    See  note. 
Niht-olde,  adj.  a  night  old,  a  little 

stale,  a.  7.  296.     See  Nyght-old, 

Ny^t-olde. 
Nile,  ipr.  s.  will  not,  a.  11.^221  ;  Nil, 

pr.  s.\    Nil    nauBt,  will    not   (with 

double  negative),  b.   18.  282.    See 

Nel,  Nol. 
Nippe,  s.  cold  region,  place  of  extreme 

cold,  b.  18.  162.    See  Nype  (where 

another  possible  meaning  is  given). 
Nia  (Jbr  Ne  is),  is  not,  a.  pr.  77,  a.  i. 

34.    See  Nya. 
Ni)t-comere8,//.  men  who  might  come 

at  night,  b.  19.  140.    See  Nyght- 

commerea. 
Ni^8,  adv.  at  night,  b.  ii.  30. 
No  pyng,  not  at  all,  by  no  means,  9. 

214. 
Noble,  noble,  gold  coin,  4.  47,  7.  245 ; 

Nobles,  pi.  4-  395.    Its  value  was  Oj. 

%d.    See  note,  p.  41. 
TXoetypr.  s.  knows  not ;  Noet  no  man 

—no  man  knows  (with  double  nega- 
tive), b.  II.  207.    See  Not. 
Noither,  pron.  neither ;  Of  her  neither 

s  of  neither  of  them,  b.  4.  32. 
Noither,  conj.  neither,  b.  13.  92 ;  nor, 

b.  4. 130.    See  Noyther. 
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Noke;  Atte  noke^^atten  oke,  at  the 
oak,  a.  5.  115.    See  note,  p.  8a. 

Nolde,  I  /^.  s.  would  not,  8.  aoi ;  pf.  s. 
b.  6.  338,  a.  7.  390 ;  desired  (it)  not, 
R.  I.  14;  //.  //.  woold  not,  10.  23; 
Nolde,/W.//.  would  not  (go),  b.  15. 

Nolle,  s,  head,  pate,  R.  i.  ao ;  Nollis, 

//.  R-  3. 1 37.   A.S.  Amf/y  AncII,  vertex. 
Nombrede,  pi,  s.  numbered,  33.  256. 

F.  tumtbrer. 
ITome,  J.  name,  a.  i.  71 ;  Nomes,  fL 

names,  a.  i.  ai. 
Homo,  2 pi.  s.  didst  take,  33. 9  ;  Nomen, 

pi.  pi.  took,  a.  4.  63.    See  Hymen. 
Nomeliohe,  adv.  especially,  a.  6.  61. 

See  Namellohe. 
Hompeyr,  umpire,  7.  388.   See  Hoom- 

pere ;  and  see  Umpire  in  my  Etym. 

Diet. 
Hon,  adj.  none,  not  any,  4.  437,  8.  73  ; 

None,  no,  8.  an;  none,  b.  8.  in; 

Her  none  »  not  one  (neither)  of  them, 

b.  14.  339. 
Hone,  noon,  *i.  434;  Non,  10.  87;  a 

meal  so  called,  orig.  the  noon-tide 

meal,  9.  390.    See  Hones,  Hoon. 
Hones,  nones,  a  meal-time  so  called, 

7.  439,  9.  146.    See  note,  p.  113. 
Hones,  in  phr.  for  \t  nones* for  >en 

ones,  i.e.  for  the  once,  for  the  occasion. 


a.  3.  43.  Here  \en  stands  for  \dm, 
dat.  of  the  def.  article.  Palsgrave  (p. 
865)  translates  for  ihe  wmts  by  F. 


apropos. 
trone-tyme,  noontide,  b.  15.  378. 
:>nne,  s.  nun,  b.  5.  153;  Nonnes,//. 
b.  7.  39. 

oon,  noon,  9.  376.    See  Hone. 
9rischep,  pr.  s.  nourishes,  19.   37 ; 
Norashel),  encourages,  13.  334. 
>rth-half,  north  side,  19.  66. 
Me,  nose,  5. 149- 

>t  (for  Ne  wot),  pr.  s.  knows  not,  a. 
}.  106;  I  pr.  s.  know  not,  R.  2.  46. 
A.S.  ndiy  short  for  ne  wdi.  See  Hoet, 
Huste,  Hyst. 

>t»  adj.  closely  cropped,  smooth-pated, 
R.  3.  46.  Cf.  noi'fued  in  Chaucer, 
ProL  109. 

>tarie,  notary,  scribe,  17.  193;  No- 
:aries,  ^iftf.  notary's,  b.  3o.  370;  No- 
arie,  gen.  33.  373 ;  Notaries,  //. 
lotaries,  3.  139,  159;  a.  3.  83; 
Motorics,  3.  185. 

)te,  song,  31.  453 ;  note,  b.  x8.  407 : 
Motes,  //.  notes  (of  music),  11.  65; 
points,  degrees,  3.  118. 
>teth,  pr.  s.  denotes,  R.  4.  54. 
)])or,  pron.  neither;   Here  no>er«. 


neither  of  them,  11.  373 ;  Here  no>eis 
wills  the  will  of  neither  of  them,  4. 
368. 
Hoper,  con;\  and  adv.  neither,  11.  116, 
33.  97;  nor,  3.  155;  No>er — nc,  nei- 
ther— nor,  17.  169. 
Hotye,  V.  gain,  receive,  have  for  thdr 

use,  18.  loi.  A.S.  notion  J  to  use. 
Hou  a  dayes,  now-a-days,  a.  11.  37. 
Honht,  nothing,  i.  aio;  Nont,  a.  6. 

119. 
Hooht,  adv.  not,  11. 81 ;  Nought,  b.  pr. 

39.  See  Hou^t,  Hau)t. 
Houmbroy  number,  4.  349. 
Hoami>ere,  s.  umpire,  arbitrator,  b.  5. 

337.    See  Hompeyr. 
Hounpower,  want  of  power,  20.  392  ; 
Nonnpowere,  b.  17.  310.    For  imm- 
power  ;  see  note. 
Houthe,  adv,  now,  7.  171,   10.   163; 

Nouth,  3.  15.   A.S.  nti  H,  just  now. 
Houjfur,  coni.  neither,  a.  3.  5a ;  Nou>qr 

. .  ne,  neither  . .  nor,  a.  7.  lai. 
Houjt,  adv.  not,  b.  pr.  79 ;  Non^te,  b. 

6.  130.    See  Haa)t,  Houlit. 
How,  adv.  now  that,  b.  5.  143. 
Hownages,  s.  pi.  minorities  (lit.  non- 
ages), R.  4.  6. 
Hoye,  suffering,  b.  10. 60 ;  Noyes,  s.pL 
R.  pr.  66.   Short  for  annoyes  »  annoy- 
ances.   See  Hoy. 
Hosren,  v.  annoy,  injure,  harm,  b.  5. 
583 ;  Noved,/^.  //.  R.  3.  75  ;  Noyed, 
pp.  troubled,  injured,  3.  19.    Short  for 
annoyen,  mod.  Kannery.  SeeHuyen, 
Heweth. 
Hoyther,  conj.  neither,  b.  4.  130 ;  €ufv. 
b.  5.  184;  Noyther . .  ne,  conjs.  nei- 
ther .  .  nor,  b.  15. 18  ;  Ne  . .  noyther, 
nor . .  either,  b.  18.  116.    See  Hoi- 
ther,  Hoapur. 
Hpnam,  x.  a  mina,  a.  7.  336. 
Hudf^,  adj.  needful,  necessary,  3.  31. 

See  Hedfol. 
Hul,  pr.  s.  will  not,  wishes  not,  a  a.  466, 
33.  39;  Nulle,  will  not,  a.  4.  154; 
Wol  pou  so  nulle  )k>ub  whether  thou 
wilt  or  not,  a.  7. 144.  See  Hel,  Hile. 
Htunbres,  //.  arithmetic,  33.  340.    See 

Hoombre. 
Huste,  I  //.  s.  knew  not,  14.  330.    J^or 
Ne  wuste,  wist  not    See  Hot^  Hyst. 
Huy,  s.  hurt,  grief,  a.  11.  47.    See 

Hoye. 
Huyen,  v.  annoy,  8.  aai ;  Nuy^en,  hart, 
a.  6.  64 ;  Nuyede,  //.  s.  subj.  ^oold 
injure,  4.  437 ;  Nuyjed,  should  vex,  a. 
3.  365.    See  Hoyen. 
Hy,  adv.  nearly,  R.  3.  30. 
TSiJiprep.  near  to,  ai.  393,  33.  4. 
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Hyoa,  adj.  foolish,  19.  57.    See  Nice. 

ITycete,  j.  foolishness,  folly,  17.  370; 
Nysete,  R.  3.  144. 

Kyethy/r.  $.  draws  near,  approaches, 
R.  3.  39.    See  Neitfhon. 

ITyethe,  num.  adj.  ninth,  1 7. 1 50.  A.S. 
nigoda.    See  NTnoth. 

Nyipurde,  miser,  b.  15.  136. 

Kyghed,  //.  s.  drew  nigh,  R.  a.  i  a. '  See 
Neighen. 

Kysbt-oommeres»//.  comers  by  night, 
3  a.  144.    See  Vist-oomerea. 

Nyghtea,  adv,  by  night,  la.  19a;  A 
nyghtesaby  night,  ao.  173.  See 
Ky)tM. 

ITyght-old,  adj.  one  day  old  (lit.  one 
night  old),  9.  33a.    See  Niht-olde. 

Vyhed,  //.  /.  approached,  R.  3.  331. 
See  Neighen. 

Hymen,  v.  take,  receive,  4. 406,  7.  269, 
b.  10.  60 ;  Nyme,  v.  take,  14.  105 ; 
have,  b*  15.  68;  Nyme>,^.  s.  takes, 
14.  341,  18.  108;  lifts,  b.  II.  433; 
NemeK  3  pr.  pL  take,  receive,  3. 139 ; 
Nyme,  i  pr.pl.  take,  10.  71  ;  Nyme, 
pr.  s.  sub;,  may  take,  will  take,  17. 
apa ;  if  he  receive,  if  he  take,  4.  395 ; 
Nome,  a  pt.  s.  didst  take,  33.  9 ;  No- 
men,  pt.pl.  took,  a.  4. 63 ;  Nym,  imp. 
/.  take,  accept,  9. 40 ;  Nymmeth,  imp. 
pi,  b.  6.  15.  A.S.  niman,  to  take; 
cf.  G.  nehmtn* 

Nyne,  num.  nine,  ao.  58. 

Nyneih,  num.  adj.  ninthi  b.  14.  313. 
See  Kyethe. 

ZType,  a  place  of  piercing  cold,  31.  168 ; 
Nippe,  b.  18.  163.  Lit  nip;  cL  'It 
isam]^^'M^andaneagerair;  Hamlet, 
i.  4.  a.  See  Nippe ;  and  see  below. 
(Such  I  snspeet  to  be  the  simple 
meaning.  If  anything  else  is  intended, 
perhaps  the  sense  is  '  peak '  or  <  hill- 
top.*) Such  a  word  occurs  in  the 
Norweg.  knippa^  a  knoll,  hill-top 
(Aasea) ;  Swed.  dial,  knippa,  a  knoll, 
acclivity,  hill ;  knip^  a  crag  (Rictz) ; 
Icel.  gnipay  a  peak. 

Nyppyng,  ^es.  part,  biting,  7.  104. 

Hya  {Jor  Ne  ys),  is  not,  aa  393 ;  Nys 
bote  » is  only,  i.  204.    See  Kit. 

JTyaete,  s.  daintiness,  folly,  R.  3.  144. 
SeeNycete. 

StjuX.pt.ph  knew  not,  R.  4.  63.  For 
ae  wiste ;  see  Nnste. 

Nyuylynge,  prts.  part,  snivellmg,  7. 
104.    Cf.  M.E.  i»««fMap  sneeze. 

imtee,  adv.  by  night,  a.  la.  8i.  See 
Nyghtea. 

Ny)t-olde,  adj.  pi.  not  freshly  gathered, 
6.  b.  310.    See  Hiht-oldo* 


O,  t^j.  one,  4.  316,  18. 104, 19.  189 ;  a 
single,  b.  o.  iii;  the  same,  14.  34; 
one  and  the  same,  b.  16.  58;  That 
OS  the  one,  the  first,  b.  19.  8a.  See 
On,  Oo. 

Obedienoer,  a  certain  officer  in  a 
monastery,  6.  91.  *  Obidienciaire, 
religienz  qui  desservoit  un  b^n^fice 
par  ordre  de  son  sop^riear;  offider 
de  chapitre  qui  faisoit  les  distributiona 
manueilet  anx  chanoines  pr^sens  an 
choeur;*  Roquefort.  *  Obedianciers, 
fonre  church-officers,  viz.  a  Deane, 
Archdeacon,  Almner,  and  Sexton;* 
Cotgrave.  '  Obedientiarius,  qui  vel 
aliquod  in  monasterio  officium  ezer- 
cet,  vel  qni  in  oellam  et  prion^m 
mittitur,  eamque  procurat ;  *  Ducange. 

Obrode,  adv.  abroad,  b.  5.  140.  For 
on  brode,  lit  on  (the)  broad. 

Oconplen  hym,  ger.  to  employ  him- 
self, dwell,  b.  16.  196;  Ooupied,/^. 
occupied,  engaged,  8.  18.  See  Oku- 
pien. 

Oeat,  host,  company,  b.  19.  333.  See 
Oat. 

Of,  prep,  according  to,  33.  375 ;  with 
regaid  to,  13.  100;  about,  a.  11.  33  ; 
at,  16.  3oo;  by,  17.  16,  18.  78,  19. 
171 ;  by  means  of,  11.  87 ;  for,  3.  i, 
13.  87 ;  for,  addressed  to,  a.  i3.  86 ; 
in  return  for,  b.  6. 1 39 ;  from,  4. 344 ; 
at  the  hands  of,  b.  13.  334 ;  from,  out 
of,  I,  313;  in,  a.  3.  119;  some  of,  7. 
398,  b.  30.  169;  Of  >e  same=  in  the 
same  way,  R.  pr.  14;  Of  more  «=  be- 
sides, b.  6.  38. 

Of,  adv.  off,  a.  4.  140. 

Of&oea,//.  church  services,  b.  15.  379. 

Oilioial,  person  in  office,  officer,  33, 
137;  'Official,  an  Officiall,  a  Com- 
missary, or  Chancelor,  to  a  Bishop,' 
&c.;  Cotgrave. 

Ofiya,  s.  office,  a.  7.  187 ;  Offices,  //. 
chiuch  services,  b.  15. 379. 

Of-rau|te,  pt.  pi.  reached,  extended  to, 
b.  1 8.  6.  Cf.  ofreche  =  overtake. 
Will,  of  Palenie,  3874;  -a  attain, 
reach.  King  Horn,  1 383. 

Of-aente,  //.  s.  sent  for,  sent  after,  a.  3. 
96 ;  Of-sent,  pp.  sent  for,  a.  3.  37. 

O^teaty  3  pt.  s.  oughtes^  3.  73.  See 
Owe. 

Olllea,  //.  oils,  hence,  flattery;  Be- 
ringe  vppon  oilles  «  the  use  of  flat- 
tery, lit.  '  the  bearing  of  oil  upon  (a 
great  man);'  R.  3.  186.  Peihaps 
vppon  is  an  error  for  vp  (up)  or  vp  of 
(up  of).  This  very  curious  phrase  is 
illustrated  m  N.  and  Q.  6.  S.  i.  75> 
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1 18,  ao3.  We  find  'hilde  vp  ^ 
kynges  oyl,'  lit  held  up  the  king*s 
oil,  nattered  or  abetted  him ;  Trevisa, 
iii.  447;  'holden  up  his  oile'  »  ap- 
prove of  what  he  (a  king)  sa]r5,Gower, 
ed.  Pauli,  iii.  159;  'to  here  np  oile' 
->  to  say  he  (Ahab)  was  in  the  rights 
id.  iU.  17a ;  in  all  the  passages  it  has 
reference  to  a  king  whose  opinions 
are  upheld  by  flatterers.  Again,  Ps. 
cxli.  5  has»  in  the  Vulgate,  'Oleum 
autem  peocatoris  non  impinguet  caput 
meum ; '  which  Wyclif  translates  '  the 
oyle  of  a  synner  [shall  make  not  fat 
myn  heed;'  and  Bellarmine's  com- 
mentary has  —  'Sienificat  blandilo- 
quentiam  adulatoris/  In  Cath.  Angl. 
p.  I  '^o^fagyttge  is  explained  by  '  blui- 
ditia,  .  .  adulado^  .  .  ^leumf  ut  in 
psalmo,  oleum  autem  peccatoris*  &c. 
Mr.  Marshall  (in  N.  and  Q.)  says  that 
'oleum  ore  ferre'  is  noticed  as  a  pro- 
verb in  Adagio,  p.  a8,  fol.,  Tjrp. 
Wechel,  1639.  C^*  °><x^  ^  'to 
butter  a  person.' 

Oken,  //.  pi.  aclied,  ao.  159.  See  note. 
A.S.  aean,  to  vex,  ache. 

Okes,//.  oak-trees,  6.  lao. 

Okupien,  v.  employ  (himselOt  dwell, 
19.  ao7.    See  Ocoupien. 

On,  prep,  in,  b.  7.  107 ;  On  the  day,  a- 
day,  II.  31 ;  On  peynede  s  sufiGn^ 
upon,  23.  324;  at,  during,  b.  14.  a; 
against,  b.  14.  144;  On  auenture  » 
in  case,  b.  3.  66. 

On,  adj.  one,  i.  167,  4.  401 ;  alope,  ai. 
318;  a  certain,  3.  25,  43;  as  sb.  one, 
a  certain  one,  a.  13.  62;  one,  man, 
poo°>  5-  ^3 »  )MLt  on,  the  one,  a.  8. 
14.    See  O,  One. 

Onoomely,  adj.  unseemly,  b.  o.  160. 

On-croue-wyse,  by  crudHxion,  b.  19. 
138. 

Ondyng,  s.  smelling,  16.  257.  See 
,  p.  ao6.  Icel.  anda,  to  breathe. 
aj.  alone,  a.  169,  4.  143 ;  in  par- 
ar,  a.  i.  146;  Myn  one,  by  my- 

a.  9.  54 ;  By  his  one,  by  himself, 
>.  183.    And  see  Myn. 

adv.  once,  i.  i6a,  7.  235;  Onis, 

•.  213;  Onys,  b.  II.  65}  Atones 

t  once,  19.  154. 

le,  adv.  only,  11.  331,  13.  30; 

iche,  17. 155. 

de,  adv,  aside,  b.  17.  57. 

le,  a  single,  a.  3.  96.    See  O,  On. 

in,  V.  open,  undo,  8.  349 ;  Opyn, 

.  subj.  K.  pr.  70. 

nj.  and  adv.  ete,  before,  b.  pr. 

b.  6.  87,  b.  10. 418.    See  Ar. 


Or, prep,  before,  8. 66,  a.  5.  so;  ia  pre- 
ference to,  b.  15.  50a. 

Or,  c<mj.  either,  a.  8.  77 ;  Or  wliik  = 
other  .while,  i.e.  at  times,  aometimcs, 

a.  9.  SI. 
OTfPrvH.  your,  a.  a.  97. 

Ordeyne,  v.  ordain,  appoint,  R.  3.  304; 
Ordeyned,  i  pt.  s.  arranged,  oxdbuned, 

b.  10.  3142  set,  applied,  b.  10.  243; 
Ordeynede,  //.  s.  oitlained,  6.  55  ;  es- 
tablished, 18.  16 ;  Oxddgned,  pt.  x. 
ordained,  b.  5. 167 ;  Ordeygned,  bw  pr. 
119;  Ordeigned,//./^  ordained,  ar- 
rai^g^  b.  8. 98 ;  arranged,  R.  3.  313 ; 
Ordeyne,  imp.  s.  make  ready,  33.  320, 

Ordro,  order,  rank,  a.  97;  a  whole 
order,  b.  13.  aSf ;  Ordres,  orders  (of 
fi'ia^)t  !•  56,  9.  191 ;  holy  orders,  b. 
II.  381. 

Orgon*,  s.  organ ;  Bi  orgone  »  to  the 
sound  of  the  organ,  31.  7.    See  note. 

Orientalea,  pi.  sapphires,  b.  a.  14. 
'  The  piecious  stones  called  by  lapi- 
daries Oriental  Ruby,  Oriental  Ttpax, 
Oriental  Amethyst,  and  Oriental 
Emerald,  are  red,  yellow,  violet,  and 
green  sapphires,  distingotshed  fron 
the  other  gems  of  the  same  name 
whidi  have  not  the  piefix  oriental,  by 
their  greatly  superior  hardness,  and 
greater  specific  gravity;'  Eng^l.  Cy- 
clop, s.v.  Adamantine  Spar. 

Orisouna,//.  prayers,  19.  160. 

Ost,  host,  company,  army,  4.  42a,  33. 
338 ;  Oest,  b.  19.  333. 

Ostiler,  innkeepet,  <n-  probably  ostler, 
a.  5.  173. 

Otes,  oats,  9. 306 ;  Oten,^vif./Z.of  oats, 
a.  4. 45.    A.S.  Ata,  gen.  pL  dlena. 

0]>er,  conj.  or,  i.  76,  13.  6;  0>iuv  a.  2. 
38 ;  0)»er «  .  ojiier,  either .  .  or,  16. 
300.    And  see  0)mre. 

0]>er,  adv.  otherwise,  3.  118. 

0]>er,  second.    See  0]mre. 

Opere-gates,  adv.  otherwise,  11.  397. 

Operweys,  adv.  odierwise,  a.  6.  55. 

Oper-wliile,  euh.  at  times,  sometimes, 
occasionally,  7.  160,  33.  103;  O^- 
whyle,  6.  50;  OJierwhiles,  17.  364. 

Ojjea,  pi  oaths,  i.  36,  3.  97 ;  Ojnis,  a. 
3.  67. 

0>ure,  adj.  other,  a.  8.  80;  0>cr, 
second,  a.  5.  118;  0]>eres,  gen.  the 
other^s,  4.  340 ;  of  the  other,  b.  16. 
307;  0>ere,//.  others,  33.  333. 

On,  pron.  you,  a.  i.  53,  a.  3.  108.  See 
50U,  Ow. 

Oust,  prep,  over,  i.e.  beyond,  4.  310 ; 
Ouer-al,  adv.  everywhere,  3.  338  ;  es- 
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pecially,  b.  13.  391.  'Ouer  alle, 
passim:  Cftth.  AngL 
Ouar^oark,  v.  trouble,  harass,  over- 
charge,  4.  47a.  (The  mod.  £.  cork 
is  a  mere  variant  of  chargt,  i.e. 
burden.) 
Oiier-cloM)>,/r.^.  oyershadows,  covers, 

31.  140. 
Ouaroome,   v.    surpass,   b.   10.  449; 
Onercam,  //.  s,  overcame,  21.  114; 
came  over,  spread  over,  16. 15;  Oner- 
come,  pt.  s.  overpowered,  b.  13.  11. 

Ouerdon,  pr.  //.  act  to  excess,  14. 191. 

Ouere-  (tn  compoutids) ;  see  Ouer-. 

Ouergrewe, //.//.  surpassed,  R.  3.  344. 

Oner-hardy,  adj,  too  daring,  too  bold, 
4-300. 

Ouer-h0ae)>,  pr,  s,  hoven  over,  hangs 
over,  b.  18.  169;  Ouere>houe)>,  ai. 
175.    Cf.  K  A4fV€r. 

Ouerhuppen,  pr,  pi.  skip  over,  omit, 
miss  words  in  reading,  b.  13.  68,  b. 
15-  379  ;  Onerhuppe,  b.  15.  380;  /r. 
//.  subj.  18.  118.    See  Happen. 

Ooer-laiige,  adv.  over-long^  too  long, 
as-  3<5o. 

Onere-layde,/^.  covered,  13.  231. 

Onerlede,  9.  domineer  over,  b.  3.  314. 

Ooerlepe,  v.  oveztake  by  running,  out- 
run, catdi,  b.  pr.  199  ;  Ouerlep,  i  //. 
s,  have  digressed,  ai.  360 ;  Ouer-leep, 
pi.  s.  ran  faster  than,  overtook  by  run- 
ning, outran,  i.  160. 

Ouere-loked, //.//.  looked  down  upon, 
despised,  R.  a.  35. 

Ouer-londe,  adv,  over  the  (Sountry, 
about  the  country,  10. 159. 

Ouere-longe,  adj.  over  long,  too  te- 
dious, 17.  36a  ;  very  long,  b.  11.  a  16. 
See  Onerlaage. 

Ooermaiatrith,  pr.  s.  ovcrmasteis,  b. 
4.176. 

Onermore,  adv.  in  addition,  9.  35. 

Oner-plente,  supeiUnity,  13.  a34. 

Ouer-reohe,  v.  reach  over  to  that  be- 
longing to  another,  encroach,  b.  13. 
374;  Ouere-reche,  7.  a  70. 

Ouersen,  v.  oversee,  b.  6. 115  ;  Ouene, 
2pr.pl.  overlook,  peruse,  b.  10.  3a8 ; 
Ouer-seyh,  pt.  s,  superintended,  9. 
lao;  Ooer-se)e,  a.  7.  106 ;  Ouerseye 
(me),  //.  overseen,  i.e.  forgotten 
(myself),  b.  5.  378 ;  Ouenee,  imp.  s. 
examine,  a.  116.  Cf.  ^Yvrognet^ 
somewhat  drunken,  aversem;'  Cot- 
grave. 

Ouer-skipi>ed,/^.  omitted,  14. 119. 

0uar-8kippex8,  //.  skippers,  priests 
who  omit  passages  in  reading,  14. 
ia3.     See  note. 


Ooer-aopede,  i  pi.  s.  ate  too  much, 
took  too  much  supper,  7.  439. 

Oner-spradde,  pi.  s.  covered,  over- 
shadowed, lit  spread  over,  a  a.  ao6. 

Onertake,  v.  overtake,  b.  17.  8a. 

Ouertolte,  pi.  s.  upset,  overturned,  lit. 
tilted  over,  a3.  135;  Ouer-tilte,  a  3. 
54.    See  iili  (a)  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

Oofliore-waoolie,  s.  over-watching,  being 
awake  too  late  at  night,  R.  3.  a8a. 

Onerwarde,  adv.  in  the  direction  of 
crossing  over,  about  to  cross  (the 
Channel),  5.  ia8. 

Otilit,  everything,  each  thing,  8.  134; 
somewhat,  something,  8.  45.  See 
Out. 

Ouhte,  Otthtest    See  Owen. 

Oone,  adj.  own,  a.  10.  75.    See  Owen. 

Onre,  pron,  your,  a.  pr.  73.  See  On  -■ 
you. 

Oures,  pi.  'houn*  of  the  breviary,  b. 
pr.  97. 

Oua,  proH.  us,  ourselves,  i.  173,  11. 
18.    See  Owa. 

Ont,  pron.  aught,  anything,  R.  4.  37 ; 
Oute,  R.  3.  34a.    See  Onht. 

Onto,  adv.  ont,  in  existence ;  )>e  leeste 
fowel  oute  »  the  smallest  bird  in 
existence,  15.  191,  b.  la.  aS?;  )>e 
hexte  lettred  oute  ^  the  most  learned 
in  existence,  b.  i  a.  367.  (This  curious 
use  of  Ml/  is  still  common.) 

Oat-rydera,//.  riden  about,  5. 116. 

Out-taken,  prep,  except,  save,  a.  10. 
169. 

Ontwitt,  the  feculty  of  observation,  b. 
13.  a89.    Cf.  Inwit. 

Oujt,  aught,  anything,  a.  9.  78.  See 
Onht. 

Ou)t,  adv.  at  all,  a.  5.  153. 

Ow,  pron,  you,  a.  i.  a.    See  On. 

Owe,  I  pr.  s.  owe  (glossed  in  the  MS. 
by  deieo\  b.  5.  476 ;  Owen,  i  pr.  pi. 
owe,  a  a.  393 ;  Ouhte,  i  //.  s.  ought, 
3.  30 ;  should,  a.  a.  ai ;  Onhtest,  a. 
pi.  s.  ouffhtest,  a.  i.  73 ;  Ouhte,  pi.  s. 
ought,  6.  69,  33.  376;  owned,  pos- 
sessed, 4.  7a.  A.  S.  dgan  \  -pr.  %.  u 
dh\p\.%.ic  dhie.    See  Offhtest. 

Owen,  adj.  owei,  b.  10.  367 ;  Owene,  i. 
124;  pi.  own  possessions,  9.  9a. 

Owh,  iniirjtci.  oh  !  13.  19. 

Owre,  pron.  our,  b.  8.  4a  ;  Owre  bettre 
=our  best  plan,  b.  ii.  173. 

OWfprom.  us,  1.  17a ;  Onis,  i.  173. 

Oxe,  ox,  b.  15.  459. 

Oytlier,  conj.  either,  b.  17. 135. 


Faal,  adj.  pale,  ai,  59;  Pale,  b.  5.  78. 
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Pseientk  adj,  as   th.,    patieat,    meek 

(man),  14.  ^i ;  Padentes,  //.  patient 

snfiereii)  lo.  178. 
FAokep,  /r.  s,  packs,  I7.  329.    See 

Fakken. 
Paiere,  payer,  8. 194. 
IPtdBpf  pr,  s,  pays  the  ransom  for,  8« 

277.    See  Faye. 
Pak,  small  bundle^  17.  55. 
Pakken,  v.  pack,  b.  15.  184. 
Pakneelde,  s.  packing-needle,  a  large 

needle,  svch  as  is  used  for  sewing  up 

packages,  a.  5.  za6;  Paknedle,  b.  5. 

a  I  a.    Cf.  Da.  naald,9L  needle.    See 

Batte-nelde. 
Paleia,  palace,  ai.  381 ;  Paleys,  3.  33 ; 

Palys,  ai.  274;  Paleis,  //.   xi.  16; 

Paleysea,//.  b.  8.  16. 
Palfrey,  j.  palfrey,  nag,  b.  a.  189,  b. 

13-  243  I  Palfraye^,  gw.  pi  riding- 
horses,  a  a.  417. 
Falle,  I  pr.  x.  beat,  strike,  knock,  19. 

34,   50;    Palleth,  pr,  s.  b.  16.  51. 

Perhaps  from  F.  paie,  a  pale,  stidc ; 

see  note,  p.  336. 
Pallette,    s.   head-piece,    R.  3.  325. 

•  Pa/et,  armowre  for  the  heed,  /V/- 
liris,  galerus;'  Prompt  Parv.  See 
Way's  note.  O.  F.  paUt,  a  sort  of 
head-piece;  Roquefort. 

Palpable,  adj,  evident,  19.  335. 
Faltok,  jacket,  b.  18.  35  ;  Paltokes,  //. 

23.  219.    See  note  to  21.  24;  and 

paletot  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
Fanell,  the  jury-list  or  panel,  4.  472. 

*  The  pannel  of  a  juiy  is  the  slip  of 
parchment  on  which  the  names  of  the 
jurors  are  written ; '  Wedgwood. 

Faneter,  keeper  of  a  pantiy,  17.  151. 

See  note. 
Fazme,  skull,  brain-pan,  5.  74 ;  Ponne, 

a.  4.  64 ;  Pannes,//,  skulls,  heads,  R. 

1.55. 
Pans,  //.  pence,  money,  3.  232.    See 

FexLB,  Pons. 
Pans-delynge,  x.  distribution  of  money, 

almsgiving,  2  a.  378.    See  above. 
Panteris,  pi.  snares   for  birds,  R.  2. 

187.    Ste  painter  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 
Panyeres,  //.  baskets  (panniers),  i8, 

17.    See  note. 
Papelotes,  //.  messes  of  porridge,  made 

with  meal  and  milk,  10.  75.    'Pap- 

lote,  papatum  ;*  Cathol.  Angl. 
VKtfprep.  for,  for  the  sake  of,  a.  9. 11. 

O.F./ar,  Lat./^. 
Far  charitee,  phrase,  for  the  love  (of 

God),  b.  8.  II. 
Paragals,  //.  companions,  R.  i.  71. 

Kparagal  (O.  F^parq^el,  later /«?rfl- 


geam)  is  property  '  a  yoiinger  farotheTp 
who  by  partition  enjoys  part  of  the 
land  descended  from  his  ancestor;' 
Cotgrave.  This  explains  the  bitta 
satire  of  the  text,  where  Richard  is 
accused  of  sharing  his  power  and 
wealth  with  dissipated  oourtien,  who 
are  his  paragels,  Le.  like  yoonger 
brothers  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  realm  with  himself. 

Farail,  apparel,  dress,  13.  lai  ;  P^ 
raiUe,  b.  11.  228.    See  Aparail. 

Farailede,  pt,  pi.  arrayed,  apparelled, 
I.  25;  Parailed,  3.  224.  See  Ap- 
araile. 

Paramour,  lover,  17.  107 ;  Panmoozs^ 
//.  concubines,  7.  186. 

Paxaunter,  adv.  perchance,  peradveo- 
ture,  8.  297,  9.  43 ;  Parauntre,  17. 
50;  Parauenture,  b.  la.  184.  O.F. 
pear  ameniurey  by  chance. 

Faroe,  spare,  i.e.  the  conmiand  to  spare, 
b.  18.  390.    lAi,  parce, 

Faroeit,  sb.  power  of  perception,  R.  pr. 
17.  From  O.  F.  parceit  (not  found)^ 
answering  to  Lat  perceptum, 

Faroel,  pi^  share,  portion,  little  bit, 
la.  48,  33.  391 ;  Parcels,  pi,  paits^ 
14.  119;  particulars,  14.  38;  Par- 
oeies,  //.  parts,  b.  11.  298;  separate 
parts,  ao.  96. 

Paroel-mele,  euiv,  separately,  bit  by 
bit,  20.  28 ;  by  small  paroeis,  by  re- 
tail, 4.  86.    Cf.  PoimdmeeL 

Paroeyue,  v,  perceive,  21.  465;  Par- 
ceyueth,/r.  s,  looks,  sees,  b.  15. 193; 
Parceuede,  i  //.  s,  i.  128;  Pazxsey- 
uede,//.  X.  21.  253. 

Farohemyn,  parchment,  b.  9.  38; 
(parchment)  deed,  b.  14.  193. 

Pardoner,  a  seller  of  pardons,  i.  66,  3. 
no. 

Fardoun,  pardon,  20.  218. 

Pare,  v,  pare,  cut  down,  b.  5.  243; 
Pared,  i  //.  s,  clipped,  pared,  7.  243. 
Y.parer. 

Par-entrelignarie,  adv,  in  an  inter- 
lined manner,  with  interlineations,  14. 
119.    See  note. 

Parfay,  by  my  faith,  17.  119.  O.F. 
parfei. 

ParfiC,  adj.  perfect,  upright,  I3. 396,  si. 
153 ;  PttTCi  b.  15.  M4 ;  Parfyte,b.9, 188. 

Parfiter,  adj,  comp,  more  perfect,  b.  13. 

Parfitest,  adj.  sup.  most  perfect,  14. 

99* 
Parfitliohe,  adv.  perfectly,  truly,  16. 

180,  17.  335. 
Parfltnease,  perfectness,  perfection,  16. 
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t84,  b.  la  200;  npTightoeas,  b.  15. 
aoa. 

Parfoame,  v,  perform,  falfil,  8.  347; 
Parfounie>,  pr,  j,  8.  73 ;  Parfoomen, 
pr.fi.  17.  138;  Parfoonied,  i/A  s.S. 
14.  See  Pdrfonnan.  O.  F.  /ar- 
foumir  (Cotgrave) ;  E.  pirform, 

Pariaahene,  a  parishioner,  b.  11.67; 
Paiisschens,//.  a.pr.  79;  Parisghiens, 
b.  30.  380 ;  Parshens,  I.  83.  F./or- 
^st€n.  See  Paaroaohienea.  <  A  pa- 
-naidia^ parochianus  ;^  Catb.  ADgl. 

Parle,  v.  speak,  talk,  R«  4.  48;  Parled, 
/^.//.  R.4.88. 

Parloare,  room,  b.  10.  97.    See  note. 

ParoUsypl.  words,  b.  15.  113. 

Parosohienea,  //.  parishioners,  b.  pr. 
89.    See  PaxiMhene. 

Panroked,>»^.  enclosed,  shnt  in,  18. 13. 
Lit  *  imparked;*  from  K.^,pearroc^ 
mod.  E.  paddock,  enclosare. 

Panhe,  s,  parish,  33.  363. 

Parahans.    See  Parisshene. 

Panonage,  benefice,  b.  13.  345. 

Paraonea,  paiBons,  b.  10.  368.  See 
Persone. 

Parte,  v.  share,  have  a  part,  7.  301, 17. 
357 ;  Partye,  9.  144 ;  Parteth,  pr.  s. 
shares,  b.  10.  63 ;  Parte}>,  3  pr.  pi. 
share,  16.  116 ;  Parte,  3  pr.  pi.  im- 
part, 3.  179;  Paiten,  2  pr.  pi.  %.  i. 
156;  Parteth,  pr.  pi.  share,  13.  65  ; 
Parten,/r.//.  i.  79;  Parteden, //.//. 
settled  the  shares,  divided  (the  valae 
of  the  articles),  a.  5.  177 ;  Parte,  imp. 
s.  share,  give  away,  bestow,  9.  386. 

Parti,  Partie.    See  Partye. 

Partinge,  s.  impartkig,  R.  i.  71.  See 
Partynge. 

Partriohe,  partridge,  R.  3. 38  (see  note). 

Partye,  v.  share,  have  a  part,  9. 144. 
See  Parte. 

Partye,  s.  party  (in  a  lawsuit),  3o.  384, 
386;  b.  17.  303;  A  partye -partly, 
17.  168,  b.  15.  17;  Partie,  part,  por- 
tion, 3.  7,  4.  386;  part,  passage,  16. 
157  ;  Parti,  part,  a.  i.  7  ;  More  partie 
smost  part,  R.  3.  37 ;  Partyes,  pi. 
persons,  b.  ia.  368. 

Partynge,  s.  aeparting,  departure,  10. 
53  ;  Here  hennes  partynge  -  their  de- 
parture hence,  death,  a.  11.  303; 
Partyng,  departure,  33.  61 ;  Partinge, 
imparting,  K.  i.  71. 

Pas,  s.  pass,  17.  IJ9,  bw  14.  300. 

Paschte,  //.  s.  aashed,  pounded,  33. 
100.  See  jPasA  in  my  Etym.  Diet 

Paske,  Easter,  13.  133;  Paske  week, 
Easter  week,  b.  11.  336. 

Passe,  V.  pass,  escape,  4. 174;  pass,  a. 


3.  133 ;  pass  on,  b.  13.  178 ;  Passy, 
V,  pass,  10.  II ;  Passe]),  pr,  s.  passes, 
oversteps,  2.  98  ;  goes  beyond,  18.  5 ; 
surpasses,  a.  I3.  4;  Passith,  pr.  s. 
surpasses,  R.  3.  109 ;  Passe)),  pr.  pi. 
live,  pass  their  lives,  a.  7 ;  Passid, 
I  pi.  s.  passed,  went,  R«  pr.  i ;  Pass- 
ede,  pi.  s.  walked,  7.  67;  surpassed, 

10.  319 ;  Passed,  psissed  out  of  sight, 
b.  13.  30;  Passid,  surpassed,  R.  pr. 
17 ;  Passede,  //.//.  passed  on,  went, 

11.  II  ;  Passid,  surpassed,  R.  4.  ao; 
Passed, >»^.  past,  i.  303 ;  Passede,/^. 
//.  past,  a^o,  33.  343 ;  Passynge,/r. 
//.  surpassmg,  33.  366;  Passinge, 
surpassing,  R.  3. 108 ;  Passend,aj/nr/. 
passing,  beyond,  more  than,  33.  a  18. 

Pas8he<i^  pi.  s.  dashed,  b.  so.  99.  See 
Paaohte. 

Paaaion,  suffering,  8.  ao,  79. 

Paste,  paste,  pastry,  b.  13.  350. 

Paatoum,  //.  shepherds,  hexdsmen,  la. 
393,  b.  13. 149. 

Patent,  s.  letter  patent,  open  deed,  in- 
dulgoice,  pardon,  b.  14.  191,  b.  17. 
10;  Patente,  ao.  la  ;  Patentes,  ph 
letters  patent,  letters  of  privilege  (so 
called  because  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  men),  b.  7. 194.  See  note,  p.  343. 

Patemoster-while,  the  time  taken  to 
say  a  pater-noster,  short  time,  b.  5. 
348,  *  But  a  Pater  noster  whyle,  que 
lant  quoH  die  sa  pale  nostre  ;*  Pals- 
grave, p.  854.  Cf.  note  to  13.  395. 

Pap,  path,  17. 139 ;  Patthis,  pi.  roads, 
R.  a.  34. 

Pauci,  a  lew,  b.  11.  109. 

Pauilon,  s.  pavilion,  tent,  a.  a.  43; 
Paueylon,  (lawyer's)  coif,  4.  453. 
Sccpapillon  in  Cotpave  and  Littr^. 

Paiiine,  palm  (of  the  hand),  so.  115. 

Paunohe,  stoniach,  16.  96. 

Paye,  v.  please,  satisfy,  9.  333 ;  Payeth, 
pr.  s.  pays,  3a.  194;  makes  satisfac- 
tion, 17.  31 ;  Paieth,/r.  s.  pays  the 
ransom  for,  8.  377 ;  Paye,  imp,  s.  let 
him  pay,  R.  3.  157. 

Paye,  s.  satisfaction ;  To  paje,  to  his 
satisfaction,  8. 189, 193;  satisfactorily, 
14.  160.  See  note  to  8.  193. 

Payere,  s.  payer,  a.  6.  41. 

Payn,  bread,  food,  9.  386,  10.  93,  16. 
30I,  317  ;  Payne,  b.  6. 153 ;  Payn  de- 
faute,  lade  of  bread,  16.  331. 

Paynede,  //.  //.  tortured,  2.  168. 

Paynym,  s.  pagan,  Saracen,  heathen, 
gentile, 8.ioi,b.5.533;  Paynymes, pi, 
18.  355.  (A  false  use ;  the  true  orig. 
sense  was  paganism,  heathendbm.) 

Pays,  peace,  b.  16.  159.    See  note. 
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Pdoe,  s,  piece,  9.  333,  ao.  la ;  Peces, 
//.  pieces,  31.  6a ;  Peces,  //.  small 
drinkbg-cnps,  caps,  b.  3.  89.  *Pec€, 
a  cuppe,  tasse  ;  *  Palsgrave.  '  Pcce, 
cuppe.  Crater;*  Prompt  Parr. 

Feook,  s.  peacock,  b.  la.  339. 

Peoanle,  money,  4.  393. 

Pecuniosus,  adj,  a  moneyed  (man)*  b. 
II.  57 ;  rich,  moneyed,  13.  11. 

Peer,  s.  peer,  rival,  10.  306,  11.  140; 
Peere,  nobleman,  R.  3.  371 ;  Peeres, 
//.  companions,  10.  ao;  Peeris, 
nobles,  R.  i.  44.    See  Pare. 

Peere,  /.  a  pear,  the  value  of  a  pear, 
R.  pr.  73.  So  in  Sir  Fenmibras, 
1.  5733.    See  note. 

Peerlaa,  j.  //.  pearls,  a.  ii.  la.  See 
Perlia. 

Pees,  s,  peace,  a.  149,  4.  457,  5.  45 ; 
silence,  16.  334.  And  see  note  to  b. 
16.  159. 

Peea,  s,  a  oea  {sing.)y  a  thing  of  no 
value,  b.  o.  171. 

Peeaooddes,  //.  peas-cods,  pea-shells, 
pea-pods,  9.  317.    Sec  Peaaooddes. 

Peeae^lof,  loaf  made  of  pcaae^  9. 176. 
SeePeselofl 

Peire,  j.  pair,  couple,  il.  373.  See 
Peyre. 

Paired,  pp,  injured,  b.  3.  137.  See 
Apeire;  andPeyre]^. 

Pels,  s.  weight,  7.  343.  O.F.  pets^poiSy 
F.  pMs,    See  Peya. 

Peitrel,  v.  pat  bxeast-armoar  upon 
(said  of  a  hoxse),  5.  33.  ^ng.poUrel, 
from  O.F.  peitrel,  poitrel,  Lat.  pector- 
aley  that  which  covers  the  breast.  'A 
^tnXlty  pectoraU* \  Cath.  AngL 

Pekokea,  peacocks,  bw  11.  350.  See 
Pokok. 

Pele,  appeal,  accusation,  b.  17.  30a. 
See  ApeeL 

Pelet,  s,  pellet,  stone-ball,  K  5.  78. 
Pellets  were  stone-balls  used  as  mis- 
siles, and  were  naturally  of  a  pale 
white  colour.  *A  peiete  of  stone  or 
lede;'Cath.  Angl. 

Pelour,  accuser,  lit  appealer  or  appel- 
lant, 31.  39. 

Pelure,  /.  fur,  33.  417,  b.  3.  9,  bw  3. 
394 ;  Peloure,  3. 10 ;  Pelour,  4.  453  ; 
Pellure,  b.  15.  7.  0,F.p€iur€,  fur; 
from  Lat  peiiis, 

Penannoe,  saffering,  punishment,  pen- 
ance, 4.  loi,  6.  84, 196;  Penannces, 
//.  I.  27. 

Penaunoelea,  adj,  without  perfoimmg 
penance,  without  sufferii^^  punish- 
ment, 13.  396. 

Pei;i4unt,   one    undergoing    penance, 


penitent,  5. 130 ;  Penanntes, //.  per- 
sons undergoing  penance,  16.  loi. 
See  PenyttuMer. 

Penoion,  x.  payment,  rewaid,  a.  8b  48. 

Pendanntea,  pt.  hanging  ornaments  of 
a  belt,  b.  15.  7. 

Peneworth;  see  Penywortluaa. 

Penne,  pen«  aa  15 ;  Pennes,//.  feathers, 
15.  i8a 

Pena,//.  pence,  b.  a.  asa,  b.  3.  161  ; 
^m.  pi.  of  pence,  R.  3.  14a.  See 
Paaa,  Peny. 

Penaal,  banner,  pennon,  19.  189.  Cf. 
O.F.  penoruel  (Koqaefort),  pennomcrl 
Cotgrave),  a  little  pennon ;  also  (says 
Roquefort),  a  standard,  ensign,  or 
banner,  particularly  of  bachelon-in- 
arms,  and  sometimes  of  squires.  In 
the  present  instancr  it  is  used  in  mndi 
the  same  sense  as  shield  in  heraldry. 
*  PenseU,  a  lytel  baner  ;*  Palsgrave. 

Pensyf,  adj.  thoughtful,  19.  399. 

Pensyf,  adv.  thoi^tfnUy,  a.  8. 133. 

Peny,  penny,  3. 45,  9.  304 ;  Penyes,  pL 
pence,  money,  i.  161.  See  Pens, 
^aaa. 


Peny-ala,  poor,  common   ale    (at    a 

penny  a   gallon),  7.   326,    la  9a  ; 

Peni-ale,  a.  5.  134.    See  note,  p.  ^4. 
Penytancer,  confessor,  one  wiio  im- 
poses a  penance,  33.  319;  Penetaun- 

ceis,//.  7.  356. 
Pcnywortiica,  goods,  lit  pennyworths, 

7.  384 ;  Peniwor>as»  a.  5.  177. 
Peoae,  1.  pea,  a.  7.  155  ;  Peose  lof,loaf 

made  of  peas,  a.  7.  166 ;   Peoaen,//. 

peas,  a.  7.   385.    See  Pcca,  Pane. 

The  pi.  peauH   is   still  in   use  in 

Shropshire. 
Pepar,    pepper,  b.   15.   197.     'Least 

[lest]  you  gentlewomen  shoulde  take 

pepper  in  the  ncse,  when  I  pnt  but 

saite  to  your  monthes;*  Lyly,  £a- 

phnes,  ed.  Arber,  p.  375.    And  see 

note. 
Peple,  f.  people,  a.   i.  5,  a.  8.  10; 

followers,  a.  a.  15a. 
Peraaentnre,  adv.  perhapa,  4.  470. 
Peroel-mel,  adv.  by  retail,  in  parcels 

at  a  time,  a.  3.  73.    See  Faroelmnla. 
Peroen,  pr.  pi.  pierce,  force  a  way  into, 

b.  10.  461.    See  Peraen. 
Perohemyn,  pardiment,  b.  14.    191. 

See  Farohemyn. 
Peroil,  parsley,  b.  6.  388.    F.  persil^ 

from  Gk.  wwrpoaikiww.    See    Par^ 

seljB. 
Pera,  x.  equal,  peer,  4.  363,  b.  3.  aof ; 

match,  a.  3. 198 ;  Peres,//,  equals,  b. 

7.  16.    See  Peer. 
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Fere-Ionettes,//.  early-ripe  pears,  13. 

231.    See  note. 
Peren,  v.  appear,  b.  pr.   173.     See 

Apere. 
Peren,  pr.  pL  become  peers,  are  as 

equals,  b.  15.  410;   Peryth  to  ann- 

gel3rs,  is  a  peer  to  angds,  ranks  with 

angels,  a.  la.  4  (Ingilby  MS.)* 
Performen,  v.  make,  bring  about,  16. 

173  ;   Perfoumc|), /r.  s.  acts,  16.  87  ; 

performs,  b.    13.    41a ;    Perfometh, 

aoeS)  b.  13.  78.    See  Parfoume. 
Perilosliohy  adv.  dangerously,  i.  170. 
Perilous,  dangerous,  a.  7.  44. 
Perimancie,  x.  pyromancy,  divination 

by  fire,  a.  11. 158.    See  note. 
Perils,//,  pearls,  b.  10.  9. 
Femnitaoion,  exchange,  4.  316. 
Permute,    v.  exchange,  b.   13.    no; 

Permuten,  pr.  pi.  (£ange,  exchange, 

i.e.  exchange  livings,  3.  185. 
Perreye,  j.  jewelry,  precious  stones,  I  a. 

10;   Perre,  b.  la  la.    F.  pierrerie, 

from  pierre. 
Persant,  pres.  pt.  piercing,  b.  i.  155. 

See  Persen. 
Perselye,  parslejr,  9.  310.    See  Peroil. 
VeaneJit  pr.pl.  pierce,  effect  an  entrance 

into.  I  a.  395  ;  Persith,  pr.  s.  pierceth, 

R.  3.  II ;   Pershaunt,/r^.//.  a.  154. 

See  Feroen.    See  note,  p.  163. 
Persone,  person,  4.   aa5 ;    fonn,   ai. 

381 ;    parson,  priest,   7.   144 ;    Per- 

sones,  //.  parsonS)   i.  81,   33.   a8o. 

See  Farsones. 
Perte.  adj.  apert,  manifest,  obvious,  a. 

I.  98.    See  Apert. 
Perte,  adv.  openly,  R.  4.  88. 
Pertelich,  adv.  plainly,  evidently,  6. 

116;   Pertliche,  b.  5.15;    Pertly,  b. 

5.  33.    See  Aperteiioh. 
Peryth.    See  Peren. 
Pese,  s.  a  pea,  a  thing  of  no  value,  9. 

166 ;   Peses,  pi.  peas,  9.  307  ;   Pesen, 

b.  6.  19S.     See  Pees,  Peose;   and 

see  note,  p.  113. 
Pesecoddes,  pi.  pea-pods,  pea-shells 

with  the  peas  in  them  (peas  were 

often  boiled  in  the  shells),  b.  6.  394. 

See    Peesooddes.     *A    peyscodde, 

siliqua;*  Cath.  Angl. 
Pese-lol^  loaf  made  from  peas,  b.  6. 

181.    2See  Feeselof. 
Pesen,  Peses.    See  Pese. 
Pestnge,  s.  piecing,  joining,  R.  3.  168. 
Pestilenoe-tyme,  time  of  the  plague, 

II.  373. 

Pete,  s,  pity,  R.  pr.  33. 
Peter  I   inter;,  by  saint  Peter!   b.  5. 
544,  b.  7.  113,  130. 


Petit,  adj.  little,  small,  10.  53,  b.  7.  57. 
Peuple,  people,  persons,  13.  31. 
Peyne,  pain,  30. 155,  31.  306;  Peynes, 

//.  sufferings,  33.  338;  penalties,  8. 

377. 
Peyne^,  pr.  s.  refi.  exerts  (himself),  aa. 

43^  ;  P^'pl'  trouble,  encumber,  b.  13. 

347;  Pe3nsen  hem,  take  pains,  b.  7. 

43  ;  Peynede,  //.  s.  suffered  pain,  33. 

334- 
Peynte,  v.  paint,  30.  136  ;   illuminate, 

decorate  with  painting,  b.  15.  176; 

Peynten,   b.  3.  63;    Do  peynten^ 

cause  to  be  painted,  4.  66  (see  note 

to  4.  34) ;    Peynted,  pt.  s.  stained, 

coloured,  33. 11 ;  Peynted,/^.  written, 

b.  II.  398  ;  coloured,  stained,  33.  6  ; 

disguised,    flattering,    b.    3o.    114; 

Peynte,  painted,  R.  3. 196 ;  Peyntede, 

/>^.//.  painted,  5.  33. 
Peyre,  s.  pair,  couple,  11.  331  ;  set,  b. 

15. 119.  See  note,  p.  ai8.  See  Peire. 
"Pejrep,  pres.  s.  impairs,  injures,  a.  3. 

133.    See  Peired. 
Peys,  s.  weight,  lump,    b.    13.    346; 

weight,  b.  5.  343.    See  Pels. 
Peysed,//.  J.  weighed,  7. 3331  Peysede, 

a.  5.  131.    See  Pels. 
Peyuesshe,  adj.  ill-tempered,  peevish, 

9.  151. 
Phippe,  a  pet  name  for  a  sparrow,  b. 

II.  41.    See  note,  p.  3i8, 
Plane,  s.  peony-seeds,  a.  5.  155.    See 

Piones. 
Pioche,  V.  throw,  pitch  (hay>,  6.  13 ; 

pick,  cut,  divide  with  a  sharp  point, 

9.  64.    See  Piht;  and  see  Pitch  in 

Shropsh.  Wordbook. 
Pies  hele,  (probably)  remnant  of  a 

pie-crust,  b.  7.  194  (see  note) ;   Pies, 

//.  pies»  pasties,  a.  pr.  104. 
Pies,//,  nmgpies,  R.  2.  193. 
Piht,  pp.  pitched,  fixed,  a.  3. 43 ;  Pight, 

pp.  pitched,  placed,  R.  3.  187.    Pp. 

oipicchen. 
Pike,  s.  staff  (furnished  with  a  spike), 

a-  5*  357 ;  Pikis,  pikes,  R.  3.  333. 
Piked,  pt.  pi.  picked  as  with  a  sharp 

instrument,  hoed  (as  we  should  now 

say),  b.  6.  113.    See  Pioche. 
Fikede,  adj.pl.  peaked,  33.  319.    Cf. 

note. 
PUe,  pile,  foundation  (as  of  a  fort  or 

strong  building),  33.  366;  prop,  b. 

16.  36,  86.    See  Pyle.    See  the  note ; 

and  cf  Lowl.  Sc.  peely  a  small  fort. 
Pile]>,/r.  s.  robs,  pillages,  33.  444,  b. 

19.  439.    O.F.  pilUr,  to  rob.    See 

Piloure. 
Pilie,  ji?r.  to  peel,  10.  81. 
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Pillede,  adj.  bald-beaded,  a»  j.  143.  See 
Fylede.  Cf.  *  peeled  pneat^  in  Shake- 
speare, I  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.  30.  See  feei 
in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

PUlyxiffe,  s.  robbery,  R.  1. 13. 

Piloure,  robber  (i.e.  pillager),  stripper 
or  despoiler  of  the  aead,  b.  3.  194,  b. 
18.40;  Piloures,//.  b.  19.  413;  Pi- 
lours,  14.  a,  33.  363 ;  Pillours,  R.  3. 
303.  O.F.////^,  to  rob.  SeePi/leur 
in  Cotgrave. 

Pinnede,  i  //.  j.  penned,  fastened  tight- 
ly, a.  5.  127.    See  Pyirne. 

Fionys,  seeds  of  the  pseony,  7.  359. 
See  note.  *  A  pyon,  p^nia,  Aeria  est  ;* 
Cath.  Angl.    See  Fiane. 

Pipe,  V.  pipe,  play  the  pipe,  b.  ao.  93 ; 
Pipede,  //.  s.  played,  ai.  453. 

Piper,  pepper,  7.  350. 

Flpls,  s.pl.  pipes,  fifes,  R.  3.  275. 

Fipoudria,  s.  pi.  cases  in  the  court  of 
pie-powder,  K.  3.  319.    See  note. 

Piries,  //.  peaMrees,  6.  119.  A.S. 
pirige^  a  pea&r-tree ;  from  Lat.  pp^us. 

Pirith,/r.  s.  peers,  watches,  R.  3.  48. 

Piriwhit,  s.  some  common  kind  of  perry 
(lit.  white  perry),  a.  5.  134.  *  Pirrey, 
Pirre,  piretum,  est  potus  foetus  de 
pirisf  Cath.  Angl. 

PlMares,  gen.  pi  soldiers',  ruffians',  23. 
a  1 9.    See  note. 

Plstle,  epistle,  b.  la.  30;  Pistele,  17. 
389 ;  Pistles,//.  epistles,  ao.  317., 

Pitannoe,  provision,  share,  portion, 
dole,  16.  61,  b.  5.  370.  See  note 
to  10.  9a.    See  P3rtaunoe. 

Pite,  s.  pity,  mercy,  a  a.  93,  a.  1. 145 ; 
Pitee,  b.  10.  434.    See  Fete. 

Pip,  s.  pith,  strength,  stay,  chief  sup- 
port, ao.  116. 

Fitoose,  adj.  piteous,  a.  7.  116. 

Pitoiuliohe,  adj.  pitiable,  ai.  59. 

FitouBly,  adv.  piteously,  a.  i.  78. 

Place,  s,  dwelling,  abode,  a.  6.  45 ; 
Places,  //.  mansions,  13.  346.  See 
note,  p.  173. 

Placebo,  4.  467,  b.  15.  laa.    See  notes. 

Piastre,  v.  lay  on  a  plaister,  33.  310 ; 
Piastre)),  pr.  s.  lays  on  a  plaister,  33. 
314;  Plastred,  pp.  covered  with  a 
healing  plaister,  30.  89  (see  note). 

Plates,  //.  annonr,  plate-armour,  ai. 

I*latte,//.  s.  reflex,  threw  himself  flat, 
7.  3 ;  threw  herself  flat,  b.  5.  63.  F. 
plat,  S(vfcd,platt,  flat. 

Plaunke,  plank,  pole,  19.  34,  40. 

Flay,  s.  pleasure,  a.  la.  95. 

Playne,  v.  complain,  a.  3.  161 ;  Play- 
nej),  pr.  pi.  a.  pr.  80 ;  Playnede,  //.  s. 


a.  7. 147  ;  Playneden,  pe.  pL  aocnsed^ 

a.  4.  4a ;  refl.  complained,  a.  7.  116. 

SeePleyne. 
Flaynt,  s.  plant,  growing  shmb,  a.  i. 

137.    Badly  spelt;  other  MSS.  have 

piante,ploHieyfdau9U€.  {Pieyni^ofAA 

mean  complaint.) 
Flayntea,  s.  pi,  plaints,  complaints,  a. 

a.- 1 5a.    See  Pleyntes. 
Flede,  v.  plead,  bring  a  complaint,  i. 

161, 10.44,  3^-  ^95;  Plededen,/r./^ 

pleaded,  b.  pr.  aia;  Pleteden,  b.  7. 

39;  Pledid,  R.  3.  319.    See  Plete; 

and  see  note,  p.  x6. 
Fleide,//.  s.  amused  himself,  I.  170; 

Pleiden,  pt.  pi,  played,  amused  them- 
selves,  I.  aa ;    Pleyed,    b.   pr.    ao ; 

Pleiden  hem,  amused  themselves,  a. 

pr.  30 ;  Pleiynge,/r. /^.  playing.  19. 

374.    See  Fleye. 
Fleinte,  plaint,  complaint,  4.  214.   See 

Fleynte. 
Flenere,  adj.  foil,  b.  16.  103.     From 

Lat.  plenus, 
Flenere,  adv.  in  foil  numbers,  lully,  b. 

II.  108;  Plener,  13.  47. 
FlenteTons,  adj.  plenteous,  abondant, 

a.  I  a.  95 ;  Plenteuous,  generous,  open-^ 

handed,  b.  10.  80. 
Flesaunoe,  pleasure,  9. 14. 
Flesaunte,  adj.  pleasing,  b.  14.  toi. 
Fleae,  0.  please,  b.  10.  7  a,  a.  3.  11  J 

Plesen,  a  pr.pl.  court,  b.  15.  78 ;  /r, 

//.  a.  10.  309;  Plesed,//.  i.  pleased, 

4.  49a ;  Pleseden,  //.  pi.  amused,  a. 

3.  98. 
Plesyn^,  s.  pleasure,  gratificatiOD,  a.  5. 

337- 
Plete,  V.  plcftd,  R.  i.  60,  R.  3.  349; 

Pleteden,  //.  pi.  pleaded,  b.  7.  39 ; 

Pletid,  R.  3.  338.    O.F.  plait^  from 

IjbX.  placiium.    See  Flede. 
Pletede,  i  pt.  s.  plaited,  folded  up,  a. 

5.136.    See  Cath.  Angl. 
Flewme,   ger.  plume,  i.  e.    to    pluck 

feathers  off  the  neck,  R.  a.  163.    See 

the  note. 
Fleye,  v.  to  play,  1. 188, 4. 465 ;  Pleyen, 

frr.  amuse  themselves,  a.  8.  la; 
leyinge,  pres.  part,  playing,  amus- 
ing themselves,  10.  114;  Pleyande, 
pres.  pt.  playing,  b.  16.  356.  See 
Fleide. 

Fleyn,  adj.  foil,  complete,  a.  8.  87; 
Pleyne,  b.  7. 103.    Y.plein,  L.  pUnus, 

Pleyne,  v.  complain,  plead,  4.  314,  b. 
13.  109,  R.  I.  56 ;  Pleyne  hem,  b.  3. 
167 ;  Pleyneth,  pr.  s.  complains,  b. 
1 7.  393  ;  Pleynen,  pr.  pi.  complain, 
7.  lao;   Pleyne,  plead,  b.  14.  %%i\ 
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Pleyned,  1  pt,  s.  complained,  7.  no; 
Pleyned  hym,  b.  6.  161 ;  Plevnede, 
pi,  pi.  complained,  i.  81 ;  Pleyned 
hem,  b.  pr.  83 ;  Pleyne,  pr,  s.  subj,  ai 
imp.  let  him  complain,  9.  166.  See 
Flayne. 

Pleynte,  s.  complaint,  15.  135  ;  Pleyn- 
tes,  pi.  pleas,  b.  J.  177.    See  Flaynte. 

lOihte,  I  pr.  s.  pledge,  plight,  a.  7.  37 ; 
Plihten,  pr.  pi.  agree,  a.  pr.  46 ;  Pliht, 
f>p.  pledged,  a.  5.  116 ;  plighted,  be- 
trothed, a.  10.  185.    See  FJ^ghte. 

Plooke,  imper.  s.  pluck,  8.  229 ;  Plokke, 

a.  6.  73  ;  Plokked,  //.  s.  pulled,  drew, 

b.  17.  10.    See  Flukke<iC  Plyghte. 
Plomayle,  s,  plumage,  R.  a.  3a.    F. 

plumail,  *  a  plume  of  feathers,  a  goose- 
wing,  or  duster  of  feathers ;'  Cotgrave. 

Flomes,//.  plums,  13.  aai. 

Plomtrees, //.  plum-trees,  6.  119. 

Flonte,  plant,  a.  149, 19.  35.   See  note. 

Plotte,  a  patch,  b.  15.  376;  Plottes, 
patches,  b.  13.  375. 

Plonh,  plough,  I.  145,  4.  465. 

Flouh-fot,  plou^-foot,  9.  64.  See 
note,  p.  109;  and  see  Fitxherbert's 
Book  of  Husbandry,  (  3, 1.  38. 

Plonhman,  ploughman,  8.  i8a,  287; 
10.  399;  Peers  prentys  ]«  plouhman 
b:  apprentice  of  Piers  Plowman,  16. 
195;  Plouhmen, //.  ploughmen,  la. 

Plouh-pote,  s.  plough-put,  a.  7.  96. 

See  note  to  b.  6.  105.    Whether  it  it 

identical  with  the  'plough-foot*  or 

not,  is  not  quite  dear. 
Ploajmon,  s.  ploughman,  a.  6.  a8. 
Flow,  plough,  b.  15.  133. 
Flownuui,  s.  ploughman,  a.  is.  103. 

See  Floohman. 
Flnkked,  //.  s.  pulled,  drew,  b.  11. 109 ; 

Plucked,  //.  //.  plucked,  R.  3.  3a ; 

Plukked,/^.  plucked  out,  b.  I3.  349. 

See  Flooke,  Flyghte. 
Flnralite,  pluralities,  4.  33 ;  Pluralites^ 

//.  (many)  endowments,  a.  11.  197. 
Pluschaud,  adj.  veij  hot,  a.   7.  399. 

F.  plm  cAaud, 
Flyghte,  ipr.  s.  pledge,  9. 33 ;  Plyghte, 

//.  s.  pledged,  3. 133 ;  Plyjhten, //.//. 

agreed,  i.  47.    See  Flihte. 
Flyghte,  //.  s.  plucked,  30.13;  drew 

?uickly,  13.  48.    Used  as  pt  t  of 
locke,  q.  v. 
Flytis,  s.pl.  plaits,  folds,  R,  3.  156. 
Fo,  ^jp».  peacock's,  b.  la.  357.    A.S. 

pawe,  Lat.  patio. 
Focalips,  Apocalypse,  b.  13.  90. 
Fookes, //.  pustules ;  A^tue,  small  pox, 
33.  98.    See  Fokkea. 


Foook,  peacock,  14. 171     See  Fekok, 

Fokok,  and  Fo. 
Foddynges,  pi.  puddings,  16.  66. 
Fodyng-ale,  thick  ale,  Ut.  pudding-ale, 

7.  336. 

Foeple,  people,  b.  i.  5.    See  Faple. 
Foffod,/^.  blown,  pulfed,  6.  119.    See 

Foflb. 
Fohen,  pea-hen,  15.  175 ;  Pohenne,  b, 

13.  340.    See  Focok. 
Fointe :  In  pointe  flfor,  at  the  point  of, 

ready  to,  R.  3.  143. 
Foiaed,/^.  s.  weighed,  b.  5.  117.    See 

Fels. 
Foke,  bag,  pouch,  pocket,  16. 186, 348; 

Pokes,  //.  1 7.  87.    See  Fowke. 
Foke-ftil,  bag-iul,  sack-ful,  10.  34a. 
7?okep,  pr.  s.  presses,  pushes,  puts,  8. 

263 ;  Pokede,  pi.  s.  urged  on,  mcited, 

a.  139,  8.  387.    See  Fokketh. 
Fokkea,  //.  pocks,  small  pox,  b.  30. 97 ; 

Pockes,  33.  98. 
Fokok,  peacock,   15.   163,  173.    See 

Foook. 
Fol,  poll,  head,  R.  3.  163  ;  Pol  by  pol, 

head  by  head,  one  by  one,  13. 11  (see 

note,  p.  167);  PoUes, //.  heads,  33. 

86 ;  PoUis,  b.  13.  346  (see  note). 
Folazis,  s.  pi.  pole-axes,  hence,  men 

carrying  pole-axes,  R.  1. 17 ;  Poll-axis, 

pole-axes,  R.  3.  338. 
Fole,  V.  put  a  guard  or  nuutingale  upoii 

his  head  (said  of  a  vicious  norse),  5. 

33.    From  the  sb.  poll,  head ;  cf.  Pei- 

trel.    (Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  in-* 

tended;  the  Ilchester  MS,  has /»/». 

pull.) 
Folettes,  pi.  chickens,  pullets,  9.  304  i 

Poletes,  b.  6.  383. 
FoUache,  v.  polish,  7.  339 ;  Polsche,  b. 

5- 43. 
FoUede,  pt  s.  pulled,  tore,  a.  8.  100. 

See  Fol. 
Fomade,  cider,  31.  413.    Lit  'drink 

made  from  apples  ;*  irom  LaL  pomum. 

See  note. 
Fondfolde,  pound,  pinfold,  b.  16.  364 ; 

Ponfolde,  b.  5.  663.    From  A.S.  pund, 

th.pyndan,  vb.  See  Fonnd&lde. 
Foime,  s.  brain-pan,  skull,  a.  4.  64. 

SeeFanne. 
Fona,  pi.  pence,  money,  a.  pr.  86.    See 

Fans,  Fena. 
Pontifexy  pontiff,  b.  15. 43. 
Fope,  s.  pope,  a.  6,  90;  Popes,  gen, 

pope's,  3.  33 ;  Pope,  gen.  pope's,  a. 

3.  18.    For  this  last  form  cf.  A.S. 

pdpoHy  gen.  oipdpaf  pope. 
Fope-ho&,  holy  as  a  pope,  hypocritical, 

7.  37.    See  note. 
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FopeiAj,  parrot,  popinjay,  15.  173. 
Foperip,  pr,  s.  trots,  ambles,  a.  11.  a  10. 

Freauentatiye  of /^,  to  bob,  to  more 

quickly.    Not  found  dsewliere. 
Foraille,  s.  the  poor  people,  b.  pr.  83. 

O.F.  flmrmUe  (Roquefort). 
Forohaoe,  v.  to  procure,  provide,  4. 

5a  ;  Porchase,  imp,  x.  purchase,  bay, 

ao.  ai8.    See  FurohAoe. 
Fore,  ad/,  poor,  4.  314;  as  s6,  poor 

man,  b.  10.  63. 
Foret,  s.  young  onioo,  kind  of  leek,  b. 

6.  300 ;  Poxettes,//.  b.  6.  a88.    O.F. 

poret;  cf.  Y.porrtau. 
Porett-plontos,    leeks,    pot-herbs,  9. 

310.    See  above. 
Forfll,  trimming  or  edges  of  dothes, 

esp.    fur-trimmings,    5.    iii.      See 

Purfll. 
Porore,  adj,  ctmp.  poorer,  a.  10.  113. 
Pone,  puTM,  14.  49;   Pon,  7.   199, 

a66;  a.  5.  110. 
Forao,  imp.  s,  put  into  a  puree,  pocket 

up,  13.  164.    See  above. 
Forauep,  pr,  t.  follows,  a  a.  43  a  ;  pro* 

secutes  (at  law),  ao,  384 ;  Porsuede, 

p(.  s,  followed,  a  a.  163  ;  endeavoured, 

18.  167;  pt.  pi,  pursued,  19.  166. 

See  Farsueth. 
Porswarde,  adv,  purseward ;  To  pors- 

warde,  as  regards  your  purses,  1. 101. 
Fortatyf,  adj,  easily  carried,  light,  a. 

I54»  b.  I.  155.       , 
Porto,  bearing,  conduct,  7.  30. 
Portinaunoe,    belongings,    appurten- 
ances, 3.  108,  17.  319.    See  Appur- 

tenaunoea  and  Furtinaunoe. 
Portous,  a  breviary,  b.  15.  laa.    Put 

for  portehors^  i.  e.  *  carry  abroad,*  a 

F.  substitution  for  Lat  portiforium. 

See  note. 
Portrey,  v.  pourtray,  draw,  delineate, 

ao.  136;   Do  portreyn  =  cause  to  be 

covered  with  pictures  or  drawings,  4. 

66;  PortreieJ),  pr.  s.  draws,  writes, 

17.  320.    See  Furtraye. 
Pose,  I  pr.  s.  suppose,  put  the  case,  ao. 

a75-    F.  poser. 
FoBsed.    See  Poashen. 
Posaoaaioneres,  //.  possessioners,  be- 
neficed clergy,  b.  5.  144.    See  note. 
Posaeaaionn,     possessions,     property, 

endowment,  b.  11.  364. 
Poaahen,  v.  push,  a  7.  96;   Possed, 

pushed,  tossed,  b.  pr.  1 51 .    See  jPosson 

m  Prompt.   Parv.     Shropshire  pass. 

F.  pausser,  Lat.  pulsare. 
Poatles,  //.  aposdes,  b.  16. 159;  Pos- 

teles,  preachers,  b.  6.  151  (see  note). 
Fotage,  pottage,  soup,  9.  18  a,  a86. 


Fotager,  pottage-makefy  6.  132. 
Potel,  s.  pottle  (two  quaru),  b.  5.  34S ; 

Potell,  7.  399.    See  note  to  7.  397. 
Fotont,  s.  stoB,  a.  9.  88. 


poor,  bu    I.    173.     See 


See  note  to 

II.  94. 
Pouore,  ( 

Fouze. 
Pooerere,  adj.  more  poor,  poorer,  b. 

ao,  49. 
Ponerte,  poverty,  10. 183,  234 ;  meui- 

neas,    shabbiness,   11.    116;    Pouot 

poverty,  b.  1 1 .  364;  meanness^  a. 9. 11 1. 
Fouke,  devil,  demon,  gobUn,  iiapi,  i6l 

164, 19.  50, 379 ;  Poi&es,^»a.  deTir& 

19.383.  loA.  ptiJki.   See  note,  PL  197. 

A  common  word  in  Irdand,  CMp.  ia 

the  West,  in  such  phrasea  as— ^  What 

the  puck  are  you  doing  ? ' 
Ponndfalde,   pound,  prison,  pinfold, 

19.  883.    See  Fondfolde,  Poanfold. 

Cf.  Shropsh.  pounded^  pent  up. 
Pound-meel,  adv.  by    poonds    at   a 

time,  3.  333.    Cfl  Paroelmele. 
Poure,  adj.  poor,  a.  173,  6.  78 ;  poor 

people,  30.   337.      (I  suppose    that 

pourt  ^poffre,  rather  than  that  vm  is 

a  diphthong.)    See  Fouera. 
Poure,  pr,  s.  subj.  pore,  R.  pr.  71. 
Fouzede,//.  s,  poured,  7.  336. 
Foua,  pulse,  ao.  66. 
Pouste,  power,  dominion,  b.  5.   36; 

Poustees,  //.  violent  attacka,  b.  13. 

II.  O.  F. poeste^  from  Lat. poUstas. 
Fouwer,  s,  power,  a.  3. 161 ;  authority, 

a.  8.  160. 
Powke,  5.  bag,  pouch,  a.  8.  178.    See 

Poke. 
Foynt,  s.  point,  a.  98,  6.  118,  9.  35; 

reason,  a.  5.  15 ;  Poynte,  b.  13.  no; 

matter,  b.  14.  379 ;  Foynte^pi.  points, 

respects,  3i.  43.  * 
Foynteat,  3  pr.  s.  pointest,  9.  398. 
Foyaon,  poison,  3i.  53. 
Foyaye,  poetry,  b.  18.  406. 
Praotisoure,  practitioner,  h.  16. 107. 
Fray,  s.  prey,  R.  2,  163. 
Frayed,  pp.  preyed  upon,  b.  30. 85. 
Pre  man&us,  in  advance,  4.  301.    See 

note,  p.  50. 
Preohan,  v.  preach,  b.  10.  34 ;  Preche, 

V.  33.   375;   preaches  to,  a.  9.  83 ; 

Prechi>,  pr.  s,  preaches,  speaks,  i.  39 ; 

Prechede,//.  s.  preached,  6.  115,  ai. 

331 ;  Prechede,  pp.  declared,  spoken, 

31.143;  Prechynge,  pres.pari.  preach- 
ing to,  addressing,  i.  57 ;  Prechet  {Jor 

Preche  it),  preach  it,  proclaim  it,  a. 

1.  137  (other  MSS.  hsLveprecAe  ii). 
Preciouaest,  adj.  super/,  most  precious, 

a.  3.  13. 
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Preett-hood,  priestkood,  17.  244.   See 

Frest-hod. 
Preier,  prayer,  16.  330;  Preies^  R. 

pr.  I. 
Freiflfl,  sb.  pi.  experiences,  lit.  proofs, 

R.  pr.  17. 
Pvoiae,   v.   appnuie,   vftlne,   7.  580; 

PreiMden,  //.  //.   a.    5.  177.    See 

below. 
ncwiBon,  fr.  pimiBe,  a.  6.  100;  Preifle, 

R-  3*  38 ;  pr.pl,  R.  3-  148  ;  Preyted, 

/^.  /.  b.  6.  no;  Pr^seden,  /^.  pL  b. 

.  7.  g8.    See  above,  and  see  Prayao. 
Prente,   impression,   stamp,    18.    75. 

SeePzaTsi^ 
Pzenteda,  pt  s,  stamped,  marked,  18. 

80.    See  Freynte. 
Prentisliode,  apprenticeship,  7.  951. 
Preniys,  apprentice,  pupil,  3.  234,  7. 

208 ;  Praitise,  R.  3.  350 ;  pi.  appren- 
tices, b.  3.  3J4,  b.  5.  317;  Prentys, 

//.  a.  3.  ai8 ;  Preyntyees,  //.  students, 

novices,  b.  19.  336.    See  Aprontya. 
Preoatiiood,  priesthood,  33.  334. 
Praooen,  v.  prove,  test,  I3.  39,  13.  31 ; 

Preoned,^.  13.  160.    See  Fxeoen. 
Present,  gift,  bribe,  33.  309. 
Present,  adj.  present,  i.  e.  conspicoons 

in  men's  presence,  publicly  seen,  a. 

3.63. 
Fresentide,/^.  s.  presented,  22. 92. 
Preaompoion,  presumption,  arrogance, 

14.  333 ;  PrMmpsioon,  assumption, 

assumed  argnaient,  8appositi<»,  b.  10. 

55 ;  Presompcioos,  pi.  suppositions, 

13.  39. 
Preson,  s.  prison,  R.  3.  371. 
Preson,  v.  imprison,  R«  3.  303. 
fteaMt  V.  press,  R.  3.  195;  Preseth, 

pr.  s.  presses,  pushes,  b.  14.  313. 
PreeMmr,  press  ibr  cloth,  a.  5.  127; 

PiessouiB,  pi.    7.    319.     See  Gath. 

Ang^. 
Prest,  priest,   i.  66,  5.   130;  Preste, 

priest,  b.  13.  117;  Prestes,  priest's, 

7.  135 ;  Prestes,  pi.  a.  4. 107. 
Prest,  adj.  ready,  quick,  8.  194, 17.  63. 

0.¥.prest,¥.prJt. 
Fzest^  adv.  quickly,  immediately,  31. 

374.    See  above. 
Presfteat,  adj\  tup.  readiest,  b.  5.  558. 
Prestiore,  adj.  comp.  more  ready,  b. 

10.  389. 
Presthod,  priesdiood,   priests,  b.   15. 

93.    See  Fxeostliood. 
Pvestlidhe,    ado.  readily,  qaickly,  4. 

308,  9.  I03. 

Pnsul,  bishop,  b.  15. 4s ;  voc.  O  bishop, 
18.  386.  Lat.  prasul.  See  note,  p. 
^34. 


Preaiun«n,  pr.  pi.  presune  on,  assume, 

I-  135. 
I^ataricat^€Sy  pi.  evadem,  11.  94.   See 

note  to  II.  95. 
Preuen,  v.  prove,  test,  b.  11. 88 ;  Preue, 

V.  prove,  b.  5.  43 ;  eadeavonr,  b.  15. 

598;  prove  by  practice,  b.  15.  108; 

Keuetn, /r.  s.  proves,  b.  10. 336  ;  de- 
clares plainly,  b.  I3.  30;  proves  to 

be^  b.  17.  155 ;  practises,  b.  13.  79  ; 

Preue,  pr.  s.  sudf.  prove,  test,  R.  pr. 

71 ;  Preuede,  //.  /.proved,  10.  318; 

Preued,  b.  7.  168.    See  Preonen. 
Preoy,  adf.  privy,  R.  3.  iii,  395. 
Premrliohe,  adv.  secretly,  R.  3.  133. 
Preyed,/^,  preyed  upon,  33.  86. 
Preyen,  v.  pray,  b.  11.  57;  Preye,  i 

pr.  s.  pray,  a.  7.  39 ;  Prejj»,  pr.  s. 

begs,  prays,  3.  71;   Preyen, /r. //. 

as  fut.  shall  say  in  prayer,  4.  468 ; 

Preiede,  i  pt.  s.  prayed,  begged,  3. 

77,  a.  9.  II ;  Pregede,/^.  s.  a.  5.  s6; 

Preyede,/^.//.  (wHA  of «  for),  prayed, 

begged,  33.  154 ;  Preied  of, pp.  asked 

/or,  R.  3.  350 ;    Pieye  of,  imp.  pi. 

prey  for,  b.  10.  I30. 
FMyere,  prayer,  request,  8.  aio,  31. 

306 ;  Preyoure,  33. 309 ;  Vrefeng^pl. 

13. 60.    See  Fveier. 
Freynte,  pt.  s.  winked,  glanced,  16. 

131,  b.  13. 113,  b.  18.  31 ;  Preynkte, 

31.    19.     See    Sir    Femmbras,    U. 

1338^  I3<^5 ;  And  Glossaiy.    And  see 

note  to  16. 131,  p.  194.    The  infin.  is 

prinken. 
Freynte,  imraess,  stamp,  18.  73.    See 

Frente.    Short  for  emprtynte^  i.e. 

imprint. 
Freyse,  gir.  to  pnise,  i.e.  worthy  of 

rise,  b.  II.  379;  P«y»y,  V.  praise, 
363 ;  PreyseJ),  pr.  s.  approves  of, 

praises,  7. 45  ;  Fnywp.pr.pi.  4. 171 ; 

Preysen,/r.//.  b.  11. 348;  Preyseden, 

//.  pi.  b.  10.  343.    See  Freiaen* 
Freysed,  pt.  pi.  appraised,  valued,  7. 

384.    See  above. 
Preysinge,  s.  appraising,    R.    i.   17. 

SeeFreiaen. 
Filokid,^.  /.  inoited,  R.  3.  133.    See 

Frikep. 
Frien,  pr.  pi.  pry,  seek,  R.  3.  306 ; 

Pryed,  1  pt.  s.h.  16. 168.    See  Cath. 

Angl.  p.  391,  n.  4. 
Prikep,  pr.  s.  prides,  wounds,  so.  163 ; 

Prikkyth,  excites,  stimulates,  R.  3. 

14;  Prikede,  p€.  s.  spurred,  3i.  331, 

a.  3.  T64 ;  Priked,  rode  £sst,  3.  aoi ; 

Pricked,  pp.   ridden,   6.    i6ow    See 

Prykie ;  and  note,  p.  68. 
Frikyeve,  rider,  horseman,  11.  1341 
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Prikere,  a.  lo.  8;  Priker,  b.  lo.  308. 
See  Pryldare. 
PrinM,  adj.  prime,  vigorous,  a.  la.  (k>, 

R.3.  34- 
PrimA,  /.  prime;    Hei)  prime,   lugh 

prime,  i.e.  about  9  A.M^  a.  7.  105. 

See  note,  p.  1 10. 
Pritueps  huius  mu$tdi,  prince  of  this 

world,  II.  134. 
Prionr,  prior,  13. 10;  Pryotir,  6.  91. 
Fris,  J.  prioe,  valDe,  b.  a.  13. 
Prison,  s.  prisoner,   ai.  59;   Prisonn, 

b.    18.    58;   Prisone,    b.    15.    339; 

Prisons,  //.    prisoners,  captives,    8. 

a 77 ;  Prisones,  //.  prisoners,  10.  34, 

7a  ;  Prisounes,  b.  7.  30.    O.F,  prism, 

a  prisoner.    See  note,  p.  35 1« 
Priaonerea,  //.  prisoners,  captives,  b. 

3.  136,  b.  14.  168, 174. 
Priu^ohe,  adv.  privily,  quietly,  secret- 
ly* 16.  150,  b.  II.  109;  Phuely,  aa. 

301.    See  PrToeliohe. 
Priuy,  adj,  secret,  special,  R.  a.  108; 

Priuye,    intimate,    close,    10.    118 ; 

Priue,   intimate,   familiar,   a.  a.  18. 

See  Pttoo. 
Proouratour,  proctor,  agent,  a  a.  a58, 

Procuiatores,  //.  8.  90. 
Profrest^  a  /r.  s.  otterest,  a.  7.  a7 ; 

Profreth,  pr.  s.  offers,  b.  13.  189; 

puts  (forward),  ao.  116  ;  ProfreJ),/r. 

//.  offer,  a.  7.  41 ;  Profre,  pr.pi.  9. 

39  ;  Proftede,  //.  s.  offered,  5.  91,  16. 

a4|^;  held,  ao.  115  ;  Proffrede,  pi,  s. 

offered  (gifts),  5.  67 ;  Profred,  b.  13. 

381 ;  Profrede, /». //.  offered,  8.  199. 

Shropsh.  proffer,  to  offer. 
Prophete,  s.  profit,  R.  4.  10,  48. 
Prophitable,  adj.  profitable,  a.  7.  a6a. 
Propirte,  /.property,  R.  3.  38;  Pro- 

purtes,//.  K.  3.  65. 
Propre,  adj.  separate,  distinct,  b.  10. 

a37 ;  fine,  goodly,  b.  I3.  51. 
Propreliohe,  adv,  suitablv,  with  pro- 
priety. 16.  153;   properly,  i^.  119; 

really,  b.   14.   183  ;    Proprely,    ex- 
actly, b.  14.  a74. 
Propurtes.    See  Propirte. 
Proud,  adj.  proad,  a.  7.  187 ;  a  proud 

one,  a.  a.  43 ;  Prout,  4.  a  as,  7.  30, 

4^,  305. 

Proud-herte.    See  Proute-herte. 

Prouen,  v.  prove,  try,  test,  i.  39,  11. 
lao,  19.  59,  33.  a75 ;  Proue.  i  pr.  s. 
prove,  19.  a  16 ;  Prouyd,//.  j.  proved, 
K.  4.  88 ;  Prouedcn,  i  //.  //.  tried, 
attempted  sin,  7. 186.    See  Preuen. 

Prouendre,  food,  fodder,  b.  13.  a43. 
'/'riiwf^mfir,  pabulum;*  Levins. 

Ptooendreres,  //.  men  who  hold  pre- 


bends, a.  3.  45.     See  below;   and 
Cath.  Angl.  p.  2^2. 

Proaendres,  //.  prebends,  4.  3a.  O.F. 
provendre^  'b^^fice  eodesiastiqiie;' 
Roquefort  From  Lat.  pr^Aenda, 
a  ration,  allowance,  which  became 
O.F.  provettde,  and  then  prwenA^, 
with  excrescent  r.  Cf.  £. /rvswMdSer, 
which  is  the  same  word. 

Prouendre^,  pr.  s.  maintains,  sup- 
ports, provides  with  prebecKls,  4. 
187.    From  prouendre  J  ab. 

Prouinoiala,<u^'.//.  provincial,  lo.  34a. 
See  note. 

Proniaonra,//.  provisors,  i.e.  peisoBS 
named  by  the  pope  to  a  living  not 
vacant,  3.  i8a,  4.  184.    See  notes. 

Pront ;  see  Proud. 

Proute-herte,  adj.  proud  of  heart,  7. 
3 ;  Proude-herte,  b.  5.  63 ;  Ptond- 
herte,  a.  5.  45. 

Prower,  s.  purveyor,  provider,  a  a.  a6o; 
Prowor,  b.  19.  ass.    See  note. 

Prude,  s.  pride,  a.  139,  6. 118 ;  Pnzide, 
a.  pr.  a3 ;  Pruyde,  i.  as  ;  show,  pomp, 
II.  116. 

Prydie,  7.  367.    See  note. 

Pryed,  i  pt.  s,  pried,  b.  16. 168.  See 
Prion. 

Prykie,  v.  to  spur  away,  ride  fiist,  5. 
a4 ;  Cam  pnrkye,  came  riding,  ai.  9 
(see  note)  ;  PrykeJ>,  pr.  s.  rides,  23- 
149 ;  Prykie]»,  pr.  pi,  stir,  incite,  ao. 
89 ;  Pryked,  pt.  s.  spurred,  b.  1 7.  349 ; 
Pryked,  pp.  pricked,  wounded,  33.  96, 
SeePrike^. 

Prykiere,  rider,  horseman,  ai.  34 ; 
Pryker,  b.  9.  8.    See  Frikyere. 

Pryme,  prime,  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  5^ 
119.    See  Prime. 

Prymer,  a  book  of  elementary  reli* 
gious  instruction,  6.  46.    See  note. 

Pnmte,  mark;  Priuy  prynte,  special 
mark  of  distinction  (viz.  a  badge), 
R.  a.  108. 

Prya,  s.  price,  value,  16.  10,  19.  378. 
SeePria. 

Prya,  adj.  prize,  chief,  a  a.  a66. 

Prysouna,  pi,  prisoneis,  17.  3aa.  See 
Prison. 

Pryue,  adj.  private,  secret,  13.  38.  33. 
364 ;  closely  connected,  familiar, 
intimate,  19.  98 ;  Pryueie,  private, 
^cret,  S-  189;  Pryueye,  4.  117; 
Pryuev,  14.  38 ;  Pryuy,  intimate, 
friendly,  3,  33;  Pryues,  pi.  as  sb, 
secret  friends,  b.  a.  177.    See  Priuy. 

Pryueliohe,  adv.  secretly,  13.  48,  18. 
17a.    See  Priueliohe. 

Prsruete,  secrets,  secret   counsel  (lit 
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pnvity),  14.  331 ;  Pryuytees,  pi.  se- 
crets, 19  5. 
PaAuter,  s.  psalter,  psalms,  a.  3.  237 ; 

the    psalmist,  a.   8.  55,   107.     See 

Sautor. 
Paifo,  9.  puff,  breathe  hard,  blow,  16. 

96.    See  Foflbd. 
Puire,  a^'.  pure,  mere,  a.  5.  13,  a.  8. 

100.    S»ee  Pure. 
Pniten,  v,  put,  place,  a.  9.  95 ;  Paite>, 

pr.  s,  puts,  a.  o,  loo;  Puyteth,/r.//. 

put,  a.  II.  4a. 
Pulcketh,  pr.  s.  pokes,  pushes,  puts,  b. 

5.  6ao ;  Pukked,  pt,  s.  incited,  b.  5. 
643.    See  Foke^. 

Pul,  V.  pull  (?),  (prob.  a  misreading  in 
MS.  I.;  see  Pole);  Pulled,  3  pt.  pL 
didst  pull,  didst  pluck  (off  their  fea- 
thers), R.  a.  ia6.  See  PoUede. 
*  To  puUe  byrdes,  deplumare  ;*  Cath. 
Angl. 

Pullory,  /.  pillory,  3.  a  16. 

Pnlte,  V.  to  push,  beat,  strike,  b.  8. 96 ; 
Pulte,/^.  s.  pushed,  drove,  put,  b.  15. 
6a  ;  pulled,  put,  b.  11.  157 ;  Pult, 
put,  b.  I.  135.  From  Lat.  pultarcy 
ntx^cDi.  oi  pellere,  SeePntten. 

Palter,  rags,  R.  a.  165.  Cf.  Swed. 
pallor ,  rags,  and  K  paltry.    See  note. 

Pmitfe,  V,  push,  drive  (lit.  goad),  a. 
9.  88.  A.S.  pyngan,  borrowed  from 
Lat.  pungerCi  to  prick. 

Paple,  people,  i.  77.    See  Poeple. 

Pup,  prep.  (F.  pour\  for,  9.  169,  367 ; 
for  the  sake  of,  11.  11. 

Parohaoe,  v.  purchase,  10.  337 ;  Pnr- 
chasede,  pt.  s.  obtained,  provided,  a. 
8.  3.    See  Porohaoe. 

Pure,  adj.  pure,  perfect,  true,  la.  65 ; 
very,  10.  185 ;  mere,  4.  loi ;  alone, 

6.  116.    See  Puyre,  Poire. 

Pore,  oilv.  purely,  19.  103;  quite,  b. 
II.  367;  very,  8.  30. 

Pnreliche,  adv.  quite,  surely,  wholly, 
16.  336,  331 ;  simply,  19.  335 ; 
Purelich,  completely,  b.  13.  360. 

Porfll,  the  furred  trimming  of  a  dress, 
b.  4.  116;  Pnrfyle,  b.  5.  36.  See 
Porfll,  and  note  to  3.  10.  F.  pour- 
JiUr,  to  work  on  an  edge,  embroider 
with  thread,  adorn ;  3.  £.  profiU. 
See  below. 

Purflld,  pp.  having  her  robe  edged 
with  fur,  3.  10.  ^Pourfiltr  d*or^  to 
purile,  tinsell,  or  overcast  with  gold 
thread,  &c.;*  Cotgrave.  See  above, 
and  note. 

Pumele,  a  concubine,  18.  71.  From 
the  common  female  name  Pumele  or 
Pemel;  see  note  to  5.  m. 


K  e 


Pnrpos,  s,  purpose^  i.e.  proposition, 

II.  130.    See  note  to  b.  to.  iif. 
Ptirralle-is,  gen.  sing,  {for  Porailles), 

of  the  poor  people,  R.  a.  165.    See 

Poraille. 
Pnrraeth,  pr,  s.  follows,  b.  11.  180,  b. 

19.    438 ;   prosecutes,    b.   17.   303 ; 

Pnrsuwede,  pt.  s.  followed,  attended, 

13.  15 ;  Pursued,  followed,  b.  11.  14. 
See  Porsue^. 

PurtlnaaDoe,  x.  belongings,  a.  a.  71 ; 

Purtenaunoes,  //.  b.   a.   103.     See 

Portinaiinoe. 
Purtraje,  v.  pourtray,  draw,  b.  3.  63  ; 

write,  b.  15.  176.    See  Portrey. 
Pnmeye,  v.  provide,  supply  with,  b. 

14.  38. 

Pat,  pit,  b.  14.  174 ;  Pnttes,  pi.  pits, 
dungeons,  10.  73.    See  Patte. 

Paterie.  lechery,  debauchery,  7.  186. 
F.  puterie  (Cotgrave). 

Patoor,  whoremonger,  7.  173.  See 
above ;  and  cfl  Y.  putter  (Cotgrave). 

Patte,  pit,  b.  10.  370.  Dat  of  Put 
(above). 

Patten,  9.  put,  30.  14  a;  set,  b.  10. 
330;  Putteth,/r.  s.  puts,  b.  13.  337; 
Put,  pr,  s.  {short  for  Putteth),  puts, 
a.  13. 4;  prepares,  b.14.  371 ;  Pntten, 
pr.  pi.  put,  b.  10.  55 ;  Putte,  //.  s, 
put,  a.  o.  38  ;  Putte  Yp,pt.  s.  brought 
forward  (said  of  a  petition),  5.  45 ; 
Putten,  pt.  pi.  put,  placed,  ai.  53 ; 
Putte,  set,  I.  33 ;  Put,  pp.  pushed,  b. 
14.  307.    See  Polte. 

Payre,  adj.  pure,  dear,  b.  13. 166.  See 
Pure. 

Pawes,  pi.  pews,  7.  144. 

Poyte^  pr.  pi.  put,  a.  ii.  4a.  See 
Poiten,  Patten. 

Pyooyae,  pickaxe,  4. 465.  O.Y.piJkois, 
piquoiSy  from  pic,  a  pike ;  the  £. 
pickaxe  is  a  corrupted  form  of  this 
M.E.  word.    See  note. 

Pye,  magpie,  14.  158 ;  Pyes,  gm,  mag- 
pie's, b.  13.  327,  353. 

Pye,  pie ;  Pye-hele^  pie-crust,  la  345. 
See  note. 

Pyement,  spiced  drink,  31.^13.  'Py- 
ment,  drynke,  pigmentum;  Prompt 
Parv. 

Pyk,  spiked  end,  point,  spike,  11.  94  ; 
Pyke,  b.  8. 96 ;  Pyk,  pike-staff,  8. 180. 

Pyked,/^.  peaked,  b.  30.  318. 

Pyke-hemeys,  //.  plunderers  of  arm- 
our, 33.  363.  From  Pyken^  to  pick, 
steal,  and  Jkemeis,  harness,  armour. 
See  note. 

Pyken.  v.  to  pick  up,  hoe,  b.  16.  17 ; 
Pykeden, //.//.  a.  7.  104. 
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Fyk^poMM,    pickpocketa,    lit    pick- 

punes,  7.  370. 
Fyken,  picken,  thieves,  6.  17.    See 

note  to  33.  363. 
Fykoye.    See  f^ooyse. 
Fyk-staf,  pike-iUfi;  staff  ftumifhed  with 

a  spike,  7.  329.    See  Fyk. 
Fyla,    finn   foundatioa,    b.    i^  360; 

Pyles,  pi,  piles,   props,  b.   16.   23. 

From  F.  ^ie  «  Lat  /iZo^  a  stone 

pier,  &C.    See  File. 
Fylede»  a/t.  //.  bald,  7.   370.     See 

Pilled  in  HaUiwell ;  and  see  Fillede 

above. 
Fyler,  pillar,  8.  341. 
Fylonn,  pi.  thieves,  robbers,  2a.  417. 

See  Filoure. 
Fynohede,  i /r. ^.pinched  a  piece  oat, 

encroadied,  7.  307. 
Fyxio,  pain,  pnnishmeBt,  soffering,  4. 

loi,  0.  133,  8.  30.    See  note,  p.  05. 
Fynede,  pf,  s.  tormented,  a.  i.  145 ; 

suffered,  b.  19.  319.    A.S.  plfum,  from 

pin,  sb.    See  above. 
Fynne,  v.  bar,  bolt,  fasten,  33.  398,  b. 

3o.  397 ;  Pynned,  i  p^.  s.  fastened,  7. 

319;  Pynnyd,  pp.  £iistened  in,  R.  3. 

165.    See  Fianede. 
Fynnofl,//.  pins,  pegs,  9.  199. 
Fynyng^toles,  stools  of  punishment, 

cacking-stoois,  4.  79.    See  note. 
Fype,  V.  play  on  the  pipe,  b.  13.  333. 

SeeFipe. 
Fytoufllioh,   adv.  piteously,    5.    94; 

Pytously,  3.  77.    See  Fitoualy. 

Quaken,  v.  shiver,  tremble  with  cold, 

13.    43 ;    quake,    shake,    33.    3Co ; 

Quake,  v.  quake,  shiver,  a.  11.  46; 

Quakede,  pi,  s.  quaked,  shook,  si. 

359  ;  Qoook,  31.  64. 
Quarters,  quarters  (of  wheat),  5.  61. 
Quartrun,  s,  a  quarter,  a.  5.  131.    The 

form  quartermin  is  in  Mandeville,  ed, 

Halliwell,  p.  301. 
Quashte,//.  s,  trembled,  shook,  31.64. 

QuasieTf    the    same   as   casser,   'to 

breake,  burst,  crash  in  pieces,  quash 

asunder;'  Cotfirave. 
Qua^,  I  pi.  s.  u)  said,  11.  30;   Qua]>, 

//.  /.  said,   quoth,   i.   183,    3.   13; 

Quat), /r.  s.  quoth,  b.  6.  3 ;  Quod,  a. 

3.5;  Quod,//.//.  R.  3.  334. 
Qualriduanus,  adj.  for  four  days,  b. 

16.  114. 
Qoaued,  //.  s,  quaked,  shook,  b.  18. 

61.      *Quavyn,    as   myre,   Iremo ;* 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Qoed,  the  Evil  One,  b.  14.  189.    See 

oif^inStratmann.  CXO  Dvuquacdl, 


'bad,  malicioas,  perverse;'  qwaie^ 
'  ill,  evill,  bad,  naughty,  or  wicked:' 
Hexham.  Mod.  Dh.  kroaad,  Ud; 
kwadtj  the  devil.  It  oocbis  as  lite 
as  in  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce.  L  168,  L  4 

Queer,  the  choir,  6.  60. 

Queintelidhe,  adv,  cmiousiy,  a.  pr.  14. 
See  Queyntely. 

Quelle,  V,  kill,  a.  7.  34 ;  Qvelt,  dead, 
b.  16.  114.    A.S.  cweUan, 

Queme,  v,  please,  R.  3.  176.  AJ5. 
cweman, 

Quepohe,  v,  qnendiy  destroy,  3a  167 ; 
oppress,  R.  3.  337  ;  Qnenche^,  pr.  u 
30.  331,  334;    Qneynte,/^.  killed,  h. 

Quentise,  quaint  array,  R.  3.  107; 
fashion,  R.  3.  176.  See  Qgagfjt^i^ 
Qweyntore. 

Queste,  inquest,  jury,  3.  no,  b.  so^ 
161 ;  Questes,//.  inquiries,  13.  ss. 

Questmongeree,  //.  men  who  made  ft 
business  of  conducting  inquests,  b.  i^ 
367.  The  word  occurs  in  Pecocks 
Repressor. 

Queyne,  common  woman,  qnean,  9.4^* 
A.S.  cwin.    See  note. 

Queynte,  adj.  well-knovm,  ootorioos, 
5.  161 ;  pi.  cnnnin^^  30b  332.  See 
Qweyntcre. 

Queynte ;  see  Qoenche. 

Quearntely ,  adv.  curiously,  strangely,  3  2. 
349 ;  Qneyntly,  cunningly,  bi  19- .343- 

Queyntest,  adj.  superi,  most  corions, 
R.  3.  163. 

Qaeyntise,  cunning,  art,  craft  31.  *Vh 
33.  354.  See  Quentiee.  '  Cmnliu, 
quaintnesse,  oomptnesse,  neatness, 
trinmesse ; '  Cotgrave.  '  Q^^'^] 
or  sleythe,  asiucia,  callidilMs; 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Quik,  adj.  alive,  18.  305 ;  living, «;  >• 
14 ;  Qnikke,  while  living,  in  his  life- 
time, b.  13.  10 ;  Quike,  adj.  (whik) 
alive,  16, 13 ;  live,  3i.  359;  //.livingj 
10.  31.    See  Quyke.  ^ 

Quik,  o/t;.  quickly ;  As  quik,  as  quidciy 
as  possible,  at  once,  b.  14.  189.  See 
Quyk. 

Quite,  V.  requite,  repay,  13.  104,  X07; 
ransom,  19.  380 ;  acquit,  b.  16.  a^^  t 
Quite]),  pr,  s.  pays,  makes  amends, 

17-  3a. 
Quod.    See  Qua]>. 
Quodlibel,   anything  you    please,  aoy 

proposed  subject,  b.  15.  375. 
Quook,  //.  s.  quiJced,  shocic.  3X.  H 

See  Quaken. 
Quyk,  adv.  quickly,  soon,    16.   3^3* 

SeeQuik. 
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Qnyke,  adj,  quick.  liTin^,  aliv«,  19. 
145,  ai.  64 ;  //.  22.  196 ;  Qaykke,  b. 

16.  1 14.    See  Qnik. 

Qnykke,  9.  revise,  b.  18. 344 ;  Qnykke, 
I  pr.  s.  animate,  b.  15.  23;   Quyke, 

17.  183.    Peoock  has  guyJke€, 
Qnyte,  v.  pay,  settle,  14.  76  ;   reqidte, 

b.  II.  189  ;  Qujty,  V.  iBtisfy,  10.  275  ; 
make  satis£M:tioo  for,  b.  18. 338,  344 ; 
Qnyteth,  /r.  s,  repays,  requites,  b.  1 1. 
188 ;  Qiiyte,/r.  s.  subj,  pay  for,  21. 
390 ;  Quyted,  pp,  settled,  satisfied,  9. 
107 ;  Qnyt,  settled,  5.  98 ;  Qnytte, 
pp.  reqnited,  repaid,  b.  18.  355.  See 
Quite. 
Qweyntore,  adj,  eomp.  more  adonied, 
more  tricked  up,  a.  2.  14.  '  Caint, 
quaint,  compt,  neat,  fine, .  .  .  tricked 
np ; '  Cotgrayeu 


Badde,  pt  s,  adrised,  comndled,  ex- 
horted, 5.  105,  6.  126,  8.  120;  pro- 
posed, 16.  52  ;  //.  pi.  advised,  a.  4. 
97  ;  ^RsAypp.  advised,  bidden,  chosen, 

a.  5.  180.    A.S.  rMm,  to  advise, 
also  to  read  ;  see  below. 

Badde,/^.  /.  read,  4.  491 ;   Raddest,  a 

/.  hast  thou  read,  a.  3.  244 ;  Rad,/^. 

read,  4.  499,  12.  274.    See  Bedan. 
Badegowndes,  //.  running  sores^  esp. 

sores  in  the  eyes, '  redgum,*  23.  83. 

See  the  note. 
Balte,  pp,  reft,  taken  away,  R.  i.  6. 

See  Benen. 
Baceman,  (i)  the  devil,  19. 1 22 ;  Ragge- 

man,  b.  16.  89;    (2)  a  papal  bull, 

r  73 ;  Ragemon,  a.  pr.  72 ;  Ragman, 

t,  pr.  75.    See  notes,  pp.  10,  238. 
Bagsed,  ragged,  b.  ii.  33;   rough,  a. 

10.  120. 
Baghte,  pi,  s.  reached,  seized,  i.  73. 

See  Baahte,  Bauate. 
Bakere,  scavenger,  lit.  raker,  7.  371 ; 

Rakyer,  b.  5.  322.    See  note. 
Ramis  PcUmarum^  Palm-Sunday,  b.  18. 

7- 
Banaake,  v,  despoil,  19. 122. 
Bape,  J.  haste,  b.  5.  333.    See  below. 

'  Rape,  or  haste ;    Piompt.  Parv. 
Bape,  imp,   s.    nJUx,  hurry   thyself^ 

hasten,  make  haste,  5.  7,  6.  102,  8. 

S;   2  pr.  pL  sub;.  9.  125  ;   Rapede, 

pt,  s.  rejl.  hastened,  20.  77 ;   Raped, 

b.  17.  79.    IceL  hrapiy  to  hasten. 
•  Rapyn,  or  hastyn ; '  Prompt  Parv. 

Bapelioh,  adv.  hastUy,  quickly,  bi  16. 
273 ;  Rapely,  b.  17.  49,  R.  pr.  13. 
See  Bape,  Baplkihe. 


Bapliohe,  adv.  quickly,  hastily,  7.  383  ; 
Raply,  20.  4&.  See  Bapeliohe, 
Bappliohe. 

Bappe, V.  hasten, hurry;  Rappe  adoune, 
hurry  along,  ride  quickly  (through- 
out), 2.  91  ;  Rappynge,  pns.  part, 
hurrying,  hasting^  a.  4.  23.  See 
Bapliohe,  Bape. 

Bappliohe,  ado.  hastily,  19.  291.  Sec 
Bapliohe. 

Baaoaile,  rascal  deer,  lean  deer,  R.  2. 
119;  Rasskayle,  R.  2.  129. 

Baaoled.  pt.  s,  stretched  himself,  8.  7. 
Frequentative  of  nur,  to  stretch.  See 
note. 

"BtAtPr.  s.  {for  Redeth),  reads,  4.  410, 
410 ;  Men  rat,  people  read,  14.  5,  20. 
233.    See  Beden;  and  see  note,  p. 

Bathe,  ado,  early,  soon,  11.  139,  12. 
90.     A.S.  hrc^y  quickly. 

Ba]>er,  etdv.  sooner,  rather,  5.  5,  9.  44, 
10.  123;  more  auickly,  more  readily, 
b.  10.  456 ;  earher,  beforehand,  b.  13. 
84;  The  rajier,  very  soon,  20.  67; 
Ra>ere,  sooner,  i.  117,  2.  144.  See 
above. 

Batheat,  adv.  superL  soonest,  7.  393, 
10.  148,  13.  223.    See  Bathe. 

Baton,  a  rat,  b.  pr.  158;  Ratoun,  b. 
pr.  167 ;  Ratones,  pi.  i.  165,  198, 
215  ;  b.  pr.  146.  F.  ratm  ;  cf.  Span. 
ratOH.  See  note,  p.  17.  *  Nu  rato, 
raton;'  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  187; 
*  //ic  sorex,  a  raton ;'  ibid.  220. 

Batoner,  ratcatcher,  7.  371,  a.  5.  165  ; 
Ratonere,  b.  5.  322. 

Bauenerea,  gm.  pi.  robbers,  18.  43, 
47.  From  the  verb  to  ramttf  formed 
from  O.F.  raioitu,  1^,  w^Lsit,  rapina, 
plunder ;  see  BaTeyn. 

Baueaahede.    See  Bauiaehede. 

Baueat,  2  pr.  s,  dost  thou  rave,  art 
thou  mad,  21.  194;  Rauestow, /7r 
Rauest  jwu,  b.  18.  186 ;  Raued,  i  pt, 
s.  I  raved,  b.  15.  10. 

Bave3rn»  rapine,  R.  a.  159.  O.F. 
ravine,  Lat.  rapina. 

Baohte,  pt.  s.  was  stretched,  was  ex- 
tended, 5.  179 ;  raught,  i.e.  reached, 
got,  a.  pr.  72;  rnched,  a.  9.  30. 
See  Bauate,  Baghte.  A.S.  rckan, 
to  reach,  extend,  pt  t,  i£  rdhte, 

Baoiaohede,  pt.  s.  ravished,  a.  4.  34 ; 
Rauisshed,  b.  4.  49  ;  Rauyschede,  5. 
57 ;  Rauysshed,  plundered,  b.  19. 52 ; 
Rauesshede,  //.  s.  harrowed,  ravaged, 
22.52;  charmed,  3.  16;  Rauisshed, 
pp.  carried  away,  b.  n.  6;  Raneshed, 
12.  168,  290.    See  Catb.  AngL 
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Bttunoaooii,  /.  ransom,  b.  i8.  350. 
Baonson,  i  pr,  s,  ransom,  redeem,  31. 

398. 
Bau^te,  ft,  s.  reached,  b.  8.  35 ;  got,  b. 

pr.  57  ;  was  extended,  b.  4. 185.    See 

Bauhte,  Bachte. 
Bay,  s.  array,  R.   3.  195.    Short  for 

Bay,  AJf.  made  of  striped  cloth,  a.  3. 

377.    See  Bayea. 
Bayed,  >^.  arrayed,  R.  3.  lao.    Short 

for  arrayed, 
Bayea,//.  striped  dotha,  7.  21^.    Also 

called  cloths  of  ray e  ;  from  F.  raie,  a 

stripe,  Lat.  radius.    See  note.    '  Hoc 

stragulum,  ray  ;  *  Wright's  Vocab.  I. 

338. 
Baymen,  /r.  //.  roam  about,   make 

royal  progresses,  a.  i.  93.    To  make 

a  progress  was  esteemed  a  royal  duty ; 

the  B.  text  has  riden. 
BeaU,  adj.  royal,  R.  3. 361.    O.F.  real, 

Lat.  regalis, 
Bealles,  s,  pi,  royal  personages,  R.  3. 

301 ;  hence  Realies  kynde,  the  kindred 

of  men  of  royal  blood,  relatives  to 

the  blood  royal,  R.  i.  91. 
Bealte,  s,  pomp,  royal  state,  a.   11. 

aj4.  R.   I.   53;   Reaulte,    17.    5a; 

Reaute,  b.  xo.  335.    See  above. 
Beame,  realm,  kingdom,   i.   19a,  4. 

366;  Reamn,  a.  11.  359;   Reames, 

//.  3. 92 ;  Reaumes,  1 1. 104 ;  Realmes, 

a.   I.   93.     See    Beome,   Beume, 

Bawme. 
Beaute.    See  Bealte. 
Bebukie,  v.  rebuke,  i.  110  ;  Rebnked, 

pp.  blamed,  R.  3.  331 ;  abused,  17. 15. 
Beoohe,  v,  reck,  care,  5. 69 ;  Reccheth, 

pr,  s.  cares,  ai.  3,  33.  450;  Recche, 

pr,  s,  subj.  as  in  Haue  ]»it  recche, 

nave  him  who  cares,  9. 1 37 ;  Recche]), 

pr,  pi,  4.  391  ;  ReccAith,  pr.  pi.  R.  3. 

130;  Recche,  imp,  s,  reck,  care,  5. 

34,  13.  195 ;   Recche)),  imp.  pi.  10. 

lOi  ;    Recdiing,  pres,  part,  caring, 

recking,  4.  376.    See  note,  p.  iii. 

See  Boujte. 
Beoohelea,  adj,  reckless,  careless,  b. 

18.  3.    See  Bedielea. 
Beochelealy,  adv.  recklessly,  b.  11. 135. 

See  Beohelesliche. 
Beoette)),  pr,   s.    harbours,    4.    501. 

Formed  from  the  sb.  recet^  a  place  of 

refuge  or  resort,  lit.  receptacle. 
Beoettor,    harbourer,    4.    501.      See 

above. 
Beohelea,  adj.  careless,  reckless,  13. 64, 

31.  a.    See  Beoohelea. 
Beohelea,  adj,  as  sb,  recklessness ;  But 


recheles  hit  make,  mlesB  recklessiiess 
cause  it  (to  be  otherwise),  m.  xo.  51. 
See  above. 

Beoheleallohe,  adu,  recklessly,  X4.  X54. 
See  Beoohelealy. 

Beohelesneaae,  redclessness^  careless- 
ness, 9.  359;  RechclesQcsv  xa.  195; 
Recchelesnes,  b.  11.  33.  Misspelt 
turetchltssness  in  our  prayer-book& 

Beohen,  v,  reach,  b.  ii.  353;  snffioe, 
b.  14.  330;  extend,  17.  73  ;  R«cfaen, 
pr,pl.  reach  to,  30. 144  ;  Reche,  imp. 
s,  reach,  hand  over,  3i.  383. 

Beoihep  {other  MSS,  Ridien),  /r.  pi. 
grow  rich,  a.  3.  74. 

Beolayme,  reclaim  (in  falconry).  R.  3. 
183.  See  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
b.  i.  ch.  3,  $  9. 

Beoloaed,  pp,  diut  np,  withdrawn  from 
the  world,  5.  116. 

Beoomendetb,  pr,  s,  recommends,  b. 
15.  338. 

Beconforted,  pp,  comforted  again,  bi 
5.  387. 

jRecordare,  ie.  say  recardare,  b.  4.  laa 
See  note  to  5. 116. 

Beoorde,  s,  record,  4.  346 ;  witness,  h. 
18.  85. 

Beoorde,  v.  record,  set  down,  4.  474, 
5.  39 ;  Recorden,  v.  remember  {or 
declare),  18.  333,  b.  15. 601 ;  Recorde, 
I  pr,  s,  witness,  b.  18.  197 ;  Recor- 
dedexkf  pt.  pi.  declared,  5. 151. 

Beoouer,  s.  recovery,  30.  67. 

Beoonre,  v.  recover,  b.  18.  350;  Re- 
coeure,  b.  19.  339. 

Beooorere,  /.  recovery,  means  of 
remedy,  b.  17.  67. 

Becrayed,  pp,  recreant,  b.  3.  357.  See 
below,  /becrayed  occurs  in  Dyce*s 
Skelton,  i.  189, 1.  36 ;  307,  L  4;  310^ 

1.45. 

Beoreaunt,  adj,  recreant,  defeated,  31. 
105.  See  note.  Recreyande  «  re- 
creant, Roland  and  Otnd,  1.  34a. 

Beoreijede,  adj.  recreant,  a.  3.  344. 
See  Beorayed. 

Beot,  adj,  direct,  immediate  (in  rela- 
tion), 4.  336,  344,  357. 

Bed,  s,  advice,  5.  39,  7.  370;  Redis, 

,    //.  counsels,  R.  3.  a6i.    A.S.  rSd. 

RedderCy  means  of  restitution,  7.  333 ; 
Reddite,  the  commandment  to  make 
restitution,  7.  316;  Redde  quod  dihcs^ 
pay  what  you  owe,  33.  187.  See 
note,  p.  88,  last  line. 

Bade,  adj.  red,  3.  13,  18.  300. 

Bedelea,  a  riddle;  Rede  redeles,  to 
read  or  explain  a  riddle,  b.  13.  184; 
explanation,  interpretation^  b.  13. 167. 
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A.S.  rJuUls,  a  riddle ;  from  rJadan^  to 
interpret. 

Hedoles,  adj,  devoid  of  counsel,  R.  i. 
I.    Cr.  Ethelred  the  Unready, 

Hedelyohe,  adv,  easily,  readily,  5. 184; 
Redely,  R.  pr.  54 ;  certainly,  R«  a.  69. 
See  BadiUohe. 

Hedemptor^  Redeemer,  b.  11.  aoi. 

Sedan,  v,  talk  about,  give  comisel 
about,  b.  II.  98  ;  Rede,  v.  advise,  b. 
4.  9,  39 ;  Rede,  i  fr,  /.  advise,  coun- 
sel, a.  17a ;  explain,  3. 14 ;  Rede,/r. 
f.  stii^.  advise,  5.  5;  Red,  imp,  s, 
advise,  oounael,  5. 108  ;  Rede,  imp,  s, 
b.  4.  115;  Redde,  pt.  s.  instructed, 
bade,  b.  5.  485.  AS,  rSdan ;  see 
below. 

Beden,  v,  read,  a.  8.  90;  Rede,  v,  i. 
ao5 ;  read  (with  a  punning  reference 
to  counsel)^  R.  3.  358;  explain,  b. 
13.  184;  Redyn,  pr,  pi,  read,  a.  la. 
aa;  Reddestow,  a  //.  s,  didst  thou 
read,  b.  3.  357 ;  Redde,  pt.  s,  b.  3. 
334 ;  Redeth,  imp,  pi,  read,  R.  pr. 
54 ;  Red, ^.  a.  11.  ai8.  See  above ; 
and  see  Badde,  Bat. 

Beden,  pt,  pi,  rode,  R.  i.  53.  See 
Bjden. 

Bedea,  //.  reeds,  b.  x8.  50.  See 
Beodea. 

Bedi,  adj,  ready,  in  readiness,  a.  3.  130, 

a.  4-  155- 

Bediliolie,  adv.  readily,  easily,  a.  4. 
153 ;  Redilyche,  willingly,  7.  91  ; 
Redili,  R.  3.  347.    See  Bedelyohe. 

Bedyngkynge,  a  kind  of  feudal  re- 
tainer, a  lacquey,  7.  373 ;  Redyng- 
kynges, //.  retainers,  3.  Ii3.  They 
were  also  called  Rodknightes  (road- 
kniehts);  see  Minsheu's  Diet  and 
Spelman.  Cf.  A.S.  rddcniht,  a  road- 
aervant,  riding  youth,  soldier ;  ridendj 
one  who  rides,  chevalier. 

Bead,  s,  plan,  design,  i.  315 ;  Reede, 
counsel,  R.  3.  135.    See  Bed. 

Bead,  pi,  /.  read,  R.  3.  119.  See 
Beden. 

Beene,  bailifi^  33.  46a.    See  Bene. 

Beenell,  s.  revel,  R.  4.  ao.    See  Benel. 

Beeue-rollea,  //.  reeve-rolls,  3a.  465. 
See  aote ;  and  see  Beeue. 

BeAiae,  v.  reject,  b.  17. 177;  Refusy, 
ger,  to  reject,  4.  369 ;  Refuseden,  pt, 
pi,  refused,  14.  143 ;  Refiusynge, 
pres.part,  rejecting,  R.  i.  91. 

Beglatre,  s,  list,  33.  371. 

Begiatrer,  registrar,  agent,  keeper  of 
a  register,  3  a.  359;  Regystreres, //. 

b.  3.  173. 

Begnen,>v.  reign,  rule,  be  king,  be 


supreme,  31.  441 ;  Regne,  9.  x.  140; 
Regne,  \pr.  s,  reign,  5. 171 ;  Regnest, 
3  pr,  s,  14.  186 ;  Regne]),  /r.  s.  rules, 
3.  117;  extends,  rau:hes,  33.  381; 
R^en,  pr,  pi,  rule,  15.  174;  Reg- 
nede,  pt.  s.  33.  53  ;  Regned,  pt.  s» 
became  king,  reigned,  b.  19.  53 ; 
Regneden,  //.  //.  reigned,  a.  3.  35  ; 
Regnyd,  R.  3.  345. 

Begratour,  retail-dealer,  7.  33a ;  Re> 
gratere,  b.  5.  336 ;  Regratours,  pi, 
retailers,  4.  113,  118;  Regrateres,  b. 
3.  Qo.  F.  regrtUtier,  ItaL  rigatti€re, 
a  huckster.  Cf.  Span,  regatear,  to 
wriggle,  also  to  haggle,  sell  by  retail. 
See  note  to  4.  83. 

Begralrye,  retail  dealing,  4.  83.  See 
above. 

Reptmy  i  e.  liber  Regum,  the  Book  of 
Kings,  4.  410.    See  note. 

Beheroen,  v,  rehearse,  repeat,  enu- 
merate, declare,  13.  35  ;  Reberce,  5. 
150,  ID.  341;  Rehersen,  a.  8.  177; 
Reherseth,  pr.  s.  reheanes,  declares^ 
b.  10.  393 ;  Reherce,/r.  s.  subj,  may 
declare,  xo.  350 ;  Rdiercede,  pt,  s. 
repeated,  i.  108 ;  Reherced,  spoke, 
7.  I ;  Rehersede,  repeated,  a.  4. 134 ; 
Rehersed,  a.  5.  43 ;  Rehersid,  pi.pl, 
rehearsed,  R.  3.  315 ;  Reherced,  pp, 
declared,  14.  335 ;  declared  (to), 
told,  b.  II.  405 ;  Reheroe,  imper,  s. 
repeat,  2,  aa,  7.  164.  O.F.  rehereer, 
lit.  to  harrow  over  again,  hence,  to 
repeat 

Beioyaen,  v,  cheer,  rejoice,  18.  198. 

Beiaon,  counsel,  1. 190.  See  Beaotm. 
*Beken,  Bekene.    Sm  Bekne. 

Bekeouered,  //.  s.  arose,  came  to  life 
again  (lit.  recovered),  33.  163.  See 
Bekenere. 

Bekeuere,  v,  recover,  regain,  33.  345. 
See  Bekeooered. 

Bekne,  v,  reckon,  account,  give  ao^ 
count,  16.  385 ;  reckon  up,  b.  i.  33 ; 
Rekene,  v.  reckon  up,  account,  5. 
171 ;  reckon,  3.  33 ;  give  account  of, 
b.  14.  310 ;  Reken,  a.  3. 96. 

Belaoion,  relation,  4.  34^  346,  363; 
Reladons,  pi.  forms  of  affinity,  4. 

33.S- 
Belatii;  /.  relative  (in  grammar),  4. 

357- 

Belea,  /.  release,  a.  7.  83;  Relees,  for- 
giveness, 9.  99. 

Beleaed,  pp,  forgiven,  4.  6a ;  ReleMed, 
b.  3.  58.  *  Relecyn,  relaxo  ;  *  Prompt. 
Parv. 

Beleuen,  v.  raise  up  again,  3i.  393; 
Releue,  v,  relieve,  17. 314 ;  give  alma 
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to,  14.  70 ;  uriat,  10.  36 ;  nam  np 
again,  restore^  ai.  145;  redeem,  18. 
313 ;  Rdenede^  //.  s,  relieved,  com- 
forted, 14.  ai. 

Belicion,  a  relieioiis  order,  or  religions 
Olden  geatnSij,  10.  aai,  11.  88,  a< 
5.  37.    See  note  to  11.  88. 

Bi>ligioinM»»  A^'*  //•  penona  belonging 
to  tome  religions  order,  33.  59 ;  Re- 
liejona,  6.  148,  165 ;  Religionaes,  fii. 
religions  men,  b.  10.  317. 

Bely,  ger,  to  wind  on  a  reel,  10.  81. 
'Relyn  wythe  a  rele,  AlaMso* 
Prompt  Panr.   See  note. 

Bolyede,  pt.  s.  rallied,  took  conrtge 
again,  33.  148.  Cf.  £.  raJfy;  and 
see  Gloss,  to  Barbonr^s  Bmoe. 

Bemed,  pt,  s.  stretched  himself  (?),  8. 
7.  Such  is  Stratmaan*s  ezplanatioa ; 
see  Beymo.  See  rwun  in  Strat- 
msnn,  which,  as  he  explains^  is  equi- 
valent both  to  nemen,  to  stretch,  and 
Aremen,  to  roar.    Either  will  do. 

Bamanant,  remnant,  rest,  remainder, 

13.  48,  20.  ao4, 13.  a9a. 
Bamiasloiin,    remission,    foigivcness, 

9.99. 
BenaUe,  adj.  eloquent,  b.  pr.  158.   See 

note,  p.  17. 
B<>Tidr»^a,  v.  construe,    translate,   18. 

333;  Rendre]), /r.  s.  translates,  11. 

88  ;  Rendred,  i  //.  f.  taught,  gave,  7. 

317 ;  Rendied,^.  translated,  b.  8. 90; 

Rendret,  a.  o.  8  a.    See  note,  p.  135. 
Beneye,  v,  abandon,  deny,  reject,  13. 

59,  60;  Renye,  b.  11.  lai ;  Reneyed, 

M.  renegate,  renegade,  abject,  13. 64. 

O.F.  remier  (F.  renin) ;  from  Lat. 

rentgart. 
Bonk,  man,  8.  8,  11.  34;  Renke,  15. 

no,  16.  385 ;  Renkes,  //.  men,  crea- 
tures, la  333,  14.  187,  19a.    A.S. 

rinc^  a  warrior,  man. 
Benne-aboate,  ie.  Run-about,  b.  6. 

150- 
BennoB,    v.    run,   4.    371,    17.  348; 
Rcnne,  13.  63,  19.  391 ;   Rennen,  pr, 
pi.  run,  3. 193  ;  Renne,  pr,pl,  hasten, 

14.  33 ;  Rennynge,  pr.  pt.  running 
(his  comie),  running,  ai.  105,  169; 
moving,  having  relerence,  4.  336 ; 
Rennyng,  prts,  pt.  (while)  running 
(his  course),  b.  18.  100:  Rennenge, 
pr.  pt.  running,  b.  15.  453.  A.S. 
rennan.    See  Bon. 

Bonnero,  s,  runner,  a.  11.  ao8;  Ren* 
neris,//.  runners,  roamers,  a.  11. 199. 

Bent,  /.  rent,  revenue,  R.  4.  13 ; 
Rentes,  //.  rents,  income,  15.  185,  a. 
3*74- 
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Bental,  rental,  amomit  of  property: 
Remission  on  that  rental,  a  release 
from  the  dues  reooided  in  tbe  restal, 

^-  ^  .... 

Bonten,  v.  to  provide  with  rents,  en- 
dow, 10.  36. 
Beodes,  pi.  reeds,  ai.  5a.     A.S.  lunkd. 

See  Bodes. 
Baome,  realm,  kingdom,  4.  191,  904, 

355.    See  Baame. 
Boot^  J.  riot,  R.  4.  ao. 
Bepe,  V,  reap,  6.  15 ;  i  pr,  i.  7.  170; 

Repen,  pr.  pi.  7.  370.    See  Bopo. 
Bepontoatow  ^,  ipr.s,  re/l.  repcnteat 
dhou,  b.  5.  449;  Repentedestow»  a 
pi,  s,  didst  thou  repent,  h.  5.  232. 
Bepereyne,    one   employed    to    look 
after   the   reapers^    a   head -regies 
(lit  reap-reeve),  6. 15.    See  Bajoe, 
Beoo. 
Bapteil^  s,  reproof  R.  pr.  56.    Spelt 

repnrfin  Prompt  Panr. 
Bepreue,  v.  prove  wrong,  disprove,  bi 
10. 345  ;  reprove^  R.  3. 197  ;  Rqwen- 
cth,  pr.  s.  reproves,  b.  10.  a6i ;  Re- 
prone]),  pr.  s,  reproves,  opposes,  4. 
389 ;  confutes,  b.  18. 149 ;  Repfened, 
//.//.  blamed,  b.  13. 138.   'Reprevyn, 
rtprehendoi'  Prompt  Panr. 
Bepugnen,  v,  deny,  i.  136. 
bengea,  fH.  arrears  of  debt,  bu  5.  346. 

See  Arerage. 
Besoeyte,  j.  receivii^,  R.  3.  98. 
Beremys,  s.  pi.  bats  (wfaicli  only  come 
out  at  night),  R.  3.  37a.    AS.  krfyne- 
mtls,  a  bat. 
Beaidue,  s.  residue,  rest;  remainder,  a. 

5.  340,  a.  7.  93. 
BoaoniOile,  ae^,  proper,  b.  13.  386 ; 
talkative,  eloquent   i.   176,    7.   33. 
From  O.F.  rescn  (F.  raison),  used  in 
the  sense  of '  language*  or  'diseoune  * 
as  well  as  'reason.' 
Besonabliohe,  adu.  reasonably,   pro- 
perly, acconUng  to  reason,  13. 18. 
Baaonn,  s.  reason,  b.  10. 113,  h.  15.  38 ; 
respect,  regard,  4.  376 ;  Reson,  3.  50 ; 
talk,  b.  14.  307;  Resnn,  reason,  a.  i. 
33;  To  reson,  (instructs  men)  nnto 
reason,  15. 49  [it  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  gerund  here];  Resones,  ggm,  simg. 
of  reason,  3  a.  88 ;  Resones,  pi,  rea- 
sons, 13. 38.    See  Beison. 
Baste,  V.  rest,  remain,  a.  4.  155 ;  ger. 

a.  8.  136 ;  Restedi,  pr.  s.  asftU.  {£all 
remain,  a.  4.  95 ;  Rest  pr.  s.  {short 
for  Resteth),  resteth,  rests,  i.  186; 

Reste  me,   \  pt.  5,\  rested  myself^ 

b.  18.  7;  Rest,  imp,  s,  delay,  stay, 
b.  10. 159. 
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Sestitiie,  v.  make  restitution,  7.  399, 
344 ;  Restitne,  i  /r.//.  make  amends, 
11.54.    ¥,restiiuer, 

BeatoriOi  v.  restore,  13.  146 ;  Restore, 
I  pr,  s.  declare  again,  explain  fnlly 
(to  be  taken  in  dose  connection  with 
1.  3),  R.  3. 1. 

BetenAuna,  s.  retinue,  company,  b.  2. 
53;  Retenaonce,  a.  2.  35;  Rety- 
namice,  3.  55.    See  note,  p.  33. 

Satribuoion,  repayment,  4.  34a 

Bene,     reere,     steward,    farm-bailifi^ 

rt,  3.  iia,  4.  311 ;   Reaes,  //.  3. 
A.S.  gtrtfa.      See    Beyue, 

Been*. 
Benel,  revel  (bat  used  as  the  name  of 

a  place),  23.  181 ;  Reneles,//.  feasts, 

entertainments,  rerels,  8.  loa.     See 

BeeoeL 
Beoely,  pr,  s.  subf,   be   riyelled,  be 

wrinkled,  11.  365.    Later  rivei. 
Bauen,  v.  deprive,  rob,  ai.  310;  reave, 

take  away,  carry  away,  17.  i,  19.  laa  ; 

Rene,  pr.  j.  sufy\  deprive,  ai.  301 ; 

Reuede,  pt.   s.    deprived,    4.    339; 

Reae]»,  imper.  pi.  deprive,  take  away 

from,  bereave  of,  5.  i8a  A.S.  rk^n, 

SeeBalte. 
Beuerenoe,  v,  respect,  honour,  worship, 

ao.  a59 ;  Reaerence>,  pr.  s.  salutes, 

shows  respect  to,  10. 133;  Reueren- 

oaifPr.pi.  do  reverence  to,  ai.  369; 

Renercnce)), /r. //.  honour,  15.  i8a  ; 

Renerencede,  i  //.  s.  worshipped,  19. 

344 ;  saluted,  14.  348  ;l  Reuerencede, 

pt,  pi,  did  honour  to,  worshipped,  a  a. 

73;  Reuerenced, /^.  honourea,  b.  la. 

a6o. 
Beuerenoea,  pi,  obeisances,  10. 191. 
Beuerentloker,  adu.  in  a  higher  place, 

in  a  place  of  greater  honour,  9.  44. 
Beoeres,  pi.  Sieves,  robbers,  b.  14. 

i8a  ;  Reueis,  14.  58.    See  Baoen. 
Beuers,  adj.  reverse,  opposite,  13.  a  10. 
Beueated,^.  dressed,  attired,  6.  11  a. 

See  Cath.  Angl. 
Benfol,  adf.  sad,  miserable,  7.  337; 

Reuful,  merdiul,  b.  14.  148. 
BeuftiUy,  adv,  pitiably,  miserably,  b. 

la.  48. 
Bevile,  J.  rule,  order,  ordinance,  33. 347, 

365.     See  Bewele,  Bewle. 
Benlen,    v,   govern,    rule,    11.    104; 

Reule,  V.  a  a.  468 ;   Reulen,  pr.  pi,  b. 

7.   10 ;    Reule)>,   imp.  pi.  ao.   aa5. 

See  Benwele,  Bewele,  Bawle. 
Beume,  realm,  kingdom,  b.  8.  105; 

Reumes,  //.  b.  7.  10.    See  Beame. 
Benmea,  //.  rheums,  colds,  catarrhs, 

33.  83.    See  Bawmaa. 


Banfhe,  ruth,  phy,  mercy,  compassion, 

a.  17a,  4.  118;  Reuth,  b.  15.  495. 

SeeBawiaia. 
Beuwele,  v.  rule,  govern,    17.    353. 

See  Benlen. 
Beward,  s.  regard,  notice,  heed,  5.  40, 

ao.  347 ;  Rewarde,  b.  17.  365. 
Bewarden,  v.  recompense,  b.  11.  139 ; 

Rewaidy,  reward,  33.  193 ;  Rewarde, 

a  pr.pi.  regard,  look  after,  b.  14. 145 ; 

Rewarded,  pi.  s.  regarded,  watched 

over,  b.  iz.  361.    O.F.  rmuarder,  to 

r^ard. 
Bewe,  V.  me,  b.  16. 149 ;  have  pity  on, 

R.  3.  118 ;   Rcwe,/r.  s.  sufy'.  impers, 

it  will  grieve  him,  it  makes  him  feel 

compassion,  31.  440 ;   Rewe,  imp,  s. 

have  pity,  7.  333  ;   Reweth,  imp.  pi. 

have  pity,  R.  i.  i.    A.S.  krkwan^  to 

grieve. 
BewB,  row,  4.  107  ;  By  rewe,  in  order, 

3.  33  ;  Rewxs,  pi.  rows,  lines,  R.  pr. 

54. 

Bewele,  s.  rule,  a.  11. 3oa.    See  Benle. 

Bewele,  v.  rule,  govern,  la.  314; 
Rewely,  i  pr.  s.  5.  180;  Rewelede, 
//.  s.  ruled,  governed,  14.  183.  See 
Benlen. 

Bewet,  a  small  trumpet,  7.  400.  See 
Buwet,  and  see  Rvwet  in  Halliwell. 

Bewftilliohy  adv.  compassionately,  b. 
14.  153.    See  Beufbl. 

Bewle,  V.  behave  (lit.  rule),  R.  3.  373. 
See  Benlen. 

Bewlyohe,  adj,  pitiable,  miserable,  a. 
13.  78,  in  the  Ingiiby  MS. 

Bewme,  realm,  kingdom,  b.  pr.  177,  b. 
10.  76.    See  Beame,  Benme. 

Bewmee,  pi.  rheums,  b.  ao.  83.  See 
Beumea. 

Bewthe,  sb.  pity,  R.  pr.  31.  See 
Beutbe. 

Bejme,  v.  readi  after,  dutch,  seize,  14. 
9<S.  See  note.  It  is  perhaps  allied 
to  O.  H.  G.  rJutUn,  to  strive  after, 
and  the  (doubtful)  A.S.  rtkmamy  given 
in  Leo's  Glossar.  In  Wyclifs  Works, 
ed.  Matthew,  p.  185,  txtymep  perhaps 
means  'stretches*  or  'tortures,'  vrith 
reference  to  the  false  swearing  then 
so  common.  In  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  73, 1.  3,  I  explain  reame  obres  by 
'giusp  at  that  of  another.'  See 
ramen  in  Stratmann. 

Beyn,  rain,  3a  315. 

Beyne,  9.  rain,  shed  rain,  15.  34; 
Keynt^ypr.  j.  ao.  315 ;  Reyne,^.  s. 
5%tbi,  it  rains,  6. 165  (see  note) ;  Rey- 
nede,  ft.  s.  fell  (as  rain),  16.  370. 

Beyne-bowe^  s.  rainbow,  R.  3.  348. 
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BaynkMy  //.  men,  a.  4.  134.     See 

Benk. 
BmjxM,  reeve,  bftiliff,  8.  53,  la.  298. 

See  Bene. 
BUI,  s.  royal  penon,  R.  3.  34a    See 

below. 
Biftll,  adj.  royal,  R.  3.  125. 
Blbanes,  //.  ribboDi  set  with  gold  and 

gems,  b.  a.  16. 
Bibaud,  s.  yillain,  10.   170,  ai.  50; 

Ribaude,  i.e.  the  Evil  One,  b.  14. 

ao3 ;  Ribaudes,//.  sinners,  b.  5.  51a ; 

ribalds,    worthless    creatures    (with 

reference  to  the  seven  sins),  17.  46. 

See  note  to  8.  150. 
Bibandour,  j.  profligate  fellow,  a.  7. 

66.    See  Bybaudoiir,  Bibaud. 
Bibaudirie,  ribaldry,  sin,  i.  45. 
Bibb«-bon,  rib,  b.  9.  34. 
BibbM,  J.//,  ribs,  a.  4. 1^9. 
Blbibor,  s.  player   on  the  ridide  or 

rebeck  (a  kind  of  fiddle),  a.  5.  165. 

See  Bybibour.    The  ridi^  is  said  to 

have  had  three  strings,  to  have  been 

played  with  a  bow,  and    to    have 

been  introdnoed  into  Spain  by  the 

Moors. 
Biche,  ad/,  rich,  a.  i.  149;  //.  rich 

(men),  6.  183.    See  Byoha. 
Bicheaae,  wealth,  riches,  la.  109,  a.  11. 

aa4;  Ricchesse,  b.  a.  17 ;  Richchesse, 

b.  14. 104 ;  Richesses,//.  riches,  a.  3. 

a4 ;  Ricchesses,  b.  3.  33.    F.  richisse, 

a  sing.  sb.    See  ByohAsae. 
Bide,  pp.  ridden,  6.  158.    See  Byden. 
Bidere,  s.  rider,  horseman,  a.  11.  ao8. 
BiilleriB,  s.pL  riflers,  R.  3.  197.    See 

below,  and  see  Bylle. 
Bifled,  I  pt.  s,  robbed,  7.  a36 ;  pp. 

robbed,  plundered,  ao.  90. 
Bigge,  X.  back,  R.  3.  387.    See  Bogge, 

Byg.    A.S.  Arycg. 
Bigge-bon,  gen.  back-bone*8,  b.  5.  349. 
Bight,  adv.  very,  ai.  aao. 
Bighte,  adj.  very,  exact,  19.  391. 
Biht,  adj.  right  (hand),  a.  3.  57.    See 

Bighte. 
Biht,  adu.  rightly,  exactly,  a.  a.  17  a. 

See  Bight. 
BihtftU,  adj.  righteous,  a.  9.  17.    See 

Bi)tfUl,  Byghtftd. 
Bihtfiiliohe,  adv.  righteously,  a.  8.  10. 

See  ByghtftOliohe. 
Bingen ;  see  Bongeii. 
Biott,  s.  riot,  indulgence,  R.  i.  6. 
Bipe,  ger.  to  ripen,  b.  19.  314;   Ripe, 

pr.  X.  su^.  will  ripen,  13.  a3a. 
Bipen,  o^'.  pi.  ripe  (ones),   19.  107. 

Cf.  A.S.  -an,  as  pi.  adj.  -ending  in  the 

definite  declension.    See  Bypen. 


Bitt  Or  Rideth),^.  x.  rides,  K  4. 13 ! 

is  moving  about,  mnnin^  mboot,  b 

pr.  171 ;  Kitte  {ietier  Ritt),  ride,  b. 

4.  24.    SeeByt. 
Bith  moohe,  very  much,  R.  pr.   i6l 

See  Bight,  Bi»t. 
Bith,   s,  justice;    >at  xith  wolde  ^ 

hadde,  that  which  justice   intended 

they  should  have,  R.  a.  137 ;   Rithis, 

s.  pi.  rights,  R.  3.  369. 
BithftiUy,  adv.  justly,  R.  pr.  48. 
Bi)t,  adv.  exactly,  just,   b.    xo.    397: 

directly,  b.  la.  a93;  Ri^te,  very,  b. 

II.  a6o.    SeeBy^t. 
Bijt,  adj\  very,  same,  b.  17.  49 ;   Rijte, 

right,  true,  b.  10.  456. 
Bi)te,  s.  right,  claim,  b.  10.  343. 
Bi^tftd,  adj\  righteous,  just,  true,  b.  pr. 

ia7,  b.  I.  54;  r^ular,  b.   14.  391; 

as  sb.  the  righteous  many  bu  8.  aa ; 

pi.  righteous,  bb  3.  341. 
I^tftillidhe,  adv.   rightly,    honestly, 

justly,  b.  II.  lai. 
Bi)thond,  /.  right-hand,  a.  3.  334. 
Bi)tyn,  v.  set  right,  R.  pr.  13. 
Bobboor,  s.  robber,  a.  5.  343;    Rob- 

bours,//.  14.  58. 
Bobbynge,  s.  robbery,  being  robbed, 

b.  14.  301. 
Bobeth,  a  pr.pl.  robe,  give  clothes  to, 

clothe,  b.  15. 3a9 ;  Robed, /^.  dreised, 

II.  I. 
Boohe,  rock,  ao.  la ;  Roches,  pi,  ai. 

a  59.    F.  roche. 
Boo^e,  gtr.  to  rock,  10.  79. 
Bod,  pt.  s.  rode,  5.  14,  40  ;   Rood,  R. 

3.  361.    See  Bide,  Byden. 
BoddAdA,  pt.  pi.  reddened,  16.  108. 
Bode,  s.  rood,  cross,  b.  15.  506,  a.  5. 

145  ;  dat.  3.  3,  5-  \3\       ^ 
Body,  adj.  ruddy,  red,  16.  108. 
Boff,  s.  roof,  R.  3.  a48. 
Bogged,  pt.  s.  shook,  b.  16.  78.     leeL 

rngg^y  to  rock  a  cradle ;  see  raggtm 

in  Stratmann. 
Bokked,//.  s.  rocked,  b,  15.  11. 
Boileth,/r.  s.  roves,  wanders  aboat,  b. 

la  a97.    See  note  to  6.  151.     And 

cf.— 'But  ^  raiie  abroade;*  Ralph 

Roister  Doister,  A.  ii.  sc  3. 
BoUe,  pr.  s.  sttbj.  enrol,  register,  b.  5. 

378. 
Bomares,//.  roamers,  pilgrims,  4.  laa 
Bome,  V.  roam,  wander,  wander  abroad, 

walk,  move  about,  13.  48,  63 ;  16. 

a7 ;   Romest,  a  pr.  s.  wanderest,  7. 

331 ;  Rome]>,  pr.  s.  wanders,  la  147 ; 

Romy>,/r.  s.  i.  186;    Romede,  \pt. 

s.  roamed,  wandered,  1 1. 1 ;  Romcd, 

wandered  al^road,  16.  a8;  wandered, 
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b.  8. 1,  a.  9.  I ;  Komyngt,  pres.  ^ari. 
wandering,  6. 10.  See  Bowxae. 
Boma-rennerSy  pi.  Rome-seekers,  lit. 
nmners  to  Rome,  5.  125 ;  Rome- 
renneres,  b.  4.  ia8.  See  note.  The 
right  sense  oif  the  word  appears  to  be 
'an  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome.' 
See  Wydifs  Works,  ed.  Matthew, 

PP-  23,  494- 
Bon,  //.  X.  ran,  a.  5.  43  ;  Romien,/^. 

hurried,  a.  9.  8a ;  Ronne,  >^.  n.  88. 

SeeBennen. 
Bone,  //.  s.  rained,  b.  14.  66.    The 

usual  pt  t  of  rein€n  is  reimde^  or 

rainde.    See  Stratmann. 
Bonde,  adj,  round,  a.  5.  193 ;  Rounde, 
.    b.  5.  349. 

'BLongfin,  pt,  pi,  rang,  23.  59. 
Bongea,  //.  rungs,  steps  of  a  ladder, 

19.  44.     A.S.    hrung.     See   Cath. 

AngL 
Booa,  I  //.  s,  rose,  arose,  b.  5.  234.   See 

Bya,  Bos. 
Booten,  v.  take  root,  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, a.  10.  78. 
Bop,  rope,  19.  157.    A.S.  rdp, 
Bope,  ipi.s,  reaped,  b.  13. 374 ;  Ropen, 

pi.  pL  b.  13.  374.    From  the  infin. 

repen^  better  spelt  ripen  ;  A.S.  ripan, 

SeeBepe. 
Bopere,  rope-maker,  or  rope-seller,  7. 

37 *>  387.    See  note,  p.  91. 
Bored,  pt.  s,  roared,  groaned,  b.  5.  398 ; 

Rorid,  R.  3. 119. 
Boa,  I  pi.  s.  rose,  19.  344. 
Boat,  J.  roast  meat,  a.  pr.  108. 
Boate,  V,  toast  at  the  tire,  10.  144. 
Bote,  root,  source,  origin,  foundation, 

13.  347,  21.  334 ;  Rotes,  pi,  roots,  9. 

64;  Rotis,  b.  14.  44;  Rotus,  R.  3. 

140. 
Boten,  rotten,  17.  353,  b.  15.  99. 
Botepfpr.pi,  settle,  establish,  lit.  root, 

3-65. 
Botey-time,  the  time  of  rutting,  b.  11. 

329.    See  Buteyed. 
Botie,  V.  to  rot,  perish,  die,  4.  360; 

Rotye,  V,  19. 60 ;  Roten,  v,  b.  10. 1 1  a ; 

Rote>,/r.  s.  rots  away,  6.  151 ;  Ro- 

tede, //.//.  rotted,  14.  23. 
Bouhte,  pi,  s.  subj,  itnpers,  it  would 

trouble  (thee),  i.e.  thou  wouldst  reck, 

13.  33.    See  Bon^te. 
Boame,  v,  make  room  for,  avoid,  i. 

181,  189. 
Bouned,//.  s,  whispered,  5.  14;  Rou- 

nede,  pi.  pi,  7.  383  ;  Rouneden,  a.  5. 

176 ;  Roxmjng,pr€S,pari.  whispering, 

5.  35.   A.S.  rSntafif  to  whisper ;  from 

nin,  a  rune,  mystery,  whisper. 


Boiuti,  adj.  filthy,  foul  (lit.  rusty),  a. 
7.  66.    See  Buaty. 

Boute,  crowd,  company,  crew,  i.  165, 
3.  63 ;  Routus,  //.  gangs,  R.  i.  16. 
K.rotti. 

Boute,  V,  slumber,  settle  down,  a.  10. 
78  ;  Routte,//.  s,  snored,  8.  7  ;  Rout- 
ten,  pi.  pi,  15.  95.  A.S.  hniioHj  to 
snore.    See  Butte. 

Bouthe,  a  pity,  a  sad  thing,  b.  15.  501. 

Bouwe,  adj.  rough,  a.  10.  i3o.  A.S. 
rthv,  roueh. 

Boij^te,  redced,  cared,  2  pi,  pi,  b.  11.  73. 
SeeBeoohe. 

Bowen,  v.  to  row,  ii.  53. 

Bowep,  pr.  s.  beams,  2.  114;  Rowed, 
pi.  s,  dawned,  31.  ia8.  See  note. 
Prob.  from  the  sb.  rtnVf  in  the  sense 
of  beam  or  ray. 

Bowme,  v.  wander  about,  roam,  b.  11. 
109,  134.    See  Bome. 

Bomner,  roamer,  wanderer,  b.  10.  306. 
SeeBomarea. 

Bowneth,  pr.  s.  whispers,  b.  4.  13 ; 
Rownynge,  pres.  pi.  b.  4.  34.  See 
Boimed. 

Boxed,  iV.  s.  stretched  himself,  b.  5. 
398.    See  note,  p.  94. 

BoynoiuM,  adj.  dirty,  scabby,  33.  83^ 
F.  rotgneuXj '  scabbie,  scnrvie ;'  Cot- 
grave. 

Bnel,  space  between  the  bed  and  the 
wall,  lit  narrow  lane,  10.  79.  F. 
rK^//r,  dimin.  of  rK^.  See  note.  Com- 
pare :  'Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman  I 
I  had  rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the 
palace  of  Louis  le  Grand  ;*  Farquhar, 
Constant  Couple,  i.  i. 

Baele,  rule,  religious  rule  or  order,  4. 
303 ;  rule  of  life,  6.  144,  148  ;  regu- 
lations, 10.  331.    See  Buwele. 

Buelyng,  s.  rule,  i.  150. 

Bnele,  v.  rule,  govern,  3.  50 ;  Ruelie, 
regulate,  i.  315 ;  Ruelest,  3  pr,  s, 
rulest,  govemest,  14. 187. 

Baftilliche,  sorrowfully,  20.  301. 

Bugge,  back,  b.  14.  3i3,  b.  19.  382. 
SeeBigge. 

Bogge-bonea,  s.  back-bone's,  a.  5. 193. 
See  Biggebon,  Bygbonea. 

Bulye,  V.  govern,  5.  9;  KnUn,  pr.pl. 
a.  8. 10.    See  Buele. 

Bnaohe,  s,  rush,  4.  179,  b.  11.  430; 
Russhe,  14.  339 ;  Russche,  a.  3.  137 ; 
Russhes,//.  10.  81.     See  Boyaahe. 

Boaaet,  reddish*brown  cloth,  17.  398 ; 
Russett,  II.  I.    See  note,  p.  133. 

Busty,  adj.  filthy,  obscene,  9.  75,  b.  6. 
75.  SeeRousti.  (Lit.  *  rusty.')  Cf. 
'  rusiynts  of  synne,*  Le.  filthiness  oC 
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sin ;  Covdktiy  Myiteriei,  ed.  BtJS- 

wdl,p.47.         ^  ,      , 

Butoyd,/j».  ratted,  copulated,  14. 146W 

See  IfMtt,  Rmiti  in  CotgnLTe.    And 

see  Botey^-tinie. 
SaUe,/r.  1.  BMRd,  b.  5.  39s ;  \fi.u 

Ix  18.  7 ;  p.  >/.  b.  la.  15a.     See 

Boata. 
Buwele,  pr.  s.  stiiy.  rale,  govcxn,  15. 36. 

SeeBoelaL 
BmratyX.  small  bora,  b.  5. 349^   ^Riutt, 

litnns,    pamxm   corau  ert;'    Cath. 

Anglicmn.    See  Beiwst. 
BnyMhe,  s.  rash,  13. 196.  See  Bnadhe. 
Byband,  ribald,  wretch,  rascad.  11.315; 

Rjbaudes,  //.  7.  435.    See  Biband. 
Bjrbaiidoar,  teller  of  loose  stories,  tale- 
teller, 9.  75.    See  Bibaodour. 
Bybaodrie,  ribaldiy,  la.  199;  Ryban- 

diye,  7.  435.  See  Bibandria. 
Bybibour,  a  plajer  00  the  riUbe,  7. 

371.    SeeBibibor. 
Byohe,  j.  kingdom,  b.  14.  179.    A^. 

Bjdien,  >r.  //.  grofw  ricfa»  b.  3.  83. 

SeeBiohe. 
Bjroheaaa,  riches,  4.  327,  15. 19 ;  Ry- 

chesses,//.  la  191.    See  Blobeaae. 
Bydan,  v.  ride,  lide  abont,  a.  91,  3. 

184,  6.  74;  Ryde,  22.  245;  Ryde, 

pr.  pi.  copulate,  14.  154 ;  Ryde,  pro- 
ceed, b.   la  159 ;  Ryde>,  imp.  pL 

ride,  3.  188;  Ryde,/t^,  ridden,  b^  11. 

329.  See  Bod,  Bida,  Beden. 
BfB;  adj.  rife,  nmnerons,  R.  2.  5. 
Byfle,  V.  rifle,  plunder,  5.  54 ;  Ryffled, 

pt.  s.  R.  I.  16 ;  Ryfled,  pp.  robbed, 

II.  194.    See  Bifled. 
Byflynge,  s.  phmder,  b.  5.  238. 
BjK.  back,  10.  144;  Rygge,  17.  55,  22. 

287.    See  BoMO,  Bigga. 
Bygbones,  gen.  of  the  backbone,  7. 

40a    See  Bngge-bonea. 
Bjt^ttaly  adj.  upright,  good,  6.  148; 

righteous,  21. 95  ;  good  and  jnst  men, 

5.  151.     SeeBihtftiL 
Byghtftilliohe,  adv.  justly,  uprightly, 

10.  10;  rightly,  13.  60.    See  Bibt- 

ftaliohA. 
Byghtftillokaat,  adv.  most  traly,  21. 

476. 
Byghtwianeaae,  righteousness,  20.  280, 

21.  169.    A.S.  rthtvdmes, 
Bybtftil,  adj.  just,  right,  4.  377.    See 

Byghtftil. 
ByhtftLllioba,  adv.  justly,  2.  5a 
Byme,  s.  Terse,  10. 82 ;  Ryroes,//.  rimes, 

ballads,  8.  1 1.    A.S.  rim. 
BjneeB,pl.  rings,  i.  73. 
Byngynge,  s.  ringing  of  bells,  8.  5. 


Bypea,  V.  ripen,  b.  16. 39 ;  Rype>,/r.  i. 

13.  223.    See  Bipe. 
Bya,  itmp.  s.  rise,  21.  283;  KymOfpi.pL 

arose,  7.  383. 
Byt,  pr.  s.  ridetfa,  rides,  goes  about,  i. 

i85w    SeeBitt. 
^n%,  adv.  just,  exactly,  a.  158, 15. 150 ; 

close,  eracdy  side  by  side,  5.  2$.   See 

Bl3t. 
l^tftil,  at^'.  T^teous,  upright,  jnst,  i. 

150.    See  BjgbtfnL 
By^tftillidie,  adv.  uprightly,  honestly, 

Baaf,  adj.  safe,  a.  8.  38,  55 ;  Saaf  and 
soond,  a.  9.  29,  44.    See  Banf,  8a£ 

Sad,  adj.  graTe,  serious,  steadfast,  sober, 
film,  constant,  4. 337, 18.  264 ;  Saddei 
giave,  religioDS,  1 1. 31 ;  settled,  sober, 
b.  15.  541 ;  righteous,  a.  9.  23,  39. 

Sadde,  v.  establish,  confirm,  b.  la  242. 

Saddar,  adv.  more  soondly  (with  re* 
ference  to  sleep),  b.  5.  4. 

Baddere,  adj.  comp.  steadier,  mote 
steadfast,  12.  292. 

8addeat»  adj.  steadiest,  moat  resolute 
(for  good),  11.49. 

Sadloker,  ado.  compar,  more  soundly, 
a.  5.  4.    See  Sadder. 

Sadman,  s.  steady,  upright  man,  b.  8. 

28,44- 
Sadneaae,  x.  firm  futh,  confidence,  K 

7-  150^ 
Saf,  adj.  safe,  15. 112  ;  Saff,  safe,  saTcd, 

R.  pr.  81 ;  Saf  and  sounde,  safe  and 

sound,  II.  38,  4a    See  Baaf,  Saat 
Saf,  comj.  except,  sa^e,  7.  240,  9.  71. 
Sage,  adj.  wise,  b.  la  379,  b.  13.  444 ; 

Sages,//,  wise,  b.  13.  423.    In  b.  13. 

423,  444,  the  word  is  used  ironically. 

Palsgrave  has :    '  Dissar,  a    scoffer, 

saigrfd.^    A  sage  fool  was,  doubtless, 

a  licensed  jester. 
Sages,  s.  pi.  sages,  R.  3.  257 ;  men  of 

pretended  wisdom,  8.  83. 
8aih,/^.  s.  saw,  a.  7.  2aa.    See  Banb, 

Seifi^ 
Sailen,  v.  dance,  16.  208.    F.  sailhr, 

Lat.  salire.    See  note. 
Bak,  sack,  9.  8  ;  Sakkes,//!  a.  7.  9 
Balmea,  gen.  psalm's,  b.  3.  247. 
Balue,  sidre,  ointment,  remedy,  a.  140, 

10.  263;  cure,  b.  13.  248;  Salnes,//. 

salves,  23.  336.    See  notes  on  p.  127. 
Balae,  v.  heal,  anoint,  23.  305,  b.  la 

271 ;   Saluen,  v.  save,  b.  11.  212 ; 

Saluede,  pt.  s.  salved,  treated,  23. 347 ; 

Salued,  cured,  healed,  b.  16.  109. 
Bamen,  adv.  together,  in  company,  4. 

27.    A.S.  at-somn^,  together. 
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Bam-rede,  adj,  half-red,  half-ripe,  9. 

311.    AiS.  sdm^^  half,  Lat  umi-. 
Sans,  prip,  withoat,  b.  13.  386.    F. 

scms, 
Sapharia,//!  sapphires,  R.  i.  45. 
Sapience,  the  bo^  of  Wisdom,  4.  487, 

497;  12.  118;  b.  6.  237. 
SapietUer^  correctly,  b.  11.  304. 
Baraaene,  heathen,  unbeliever,  b.  11. 

151 ;  Saiasyn,  b.  11.  159;  Saiaceaes, 

//.  b.  3.  325. 
flannon,  tennoo,  disconiae,  4.  121,  6. 

aoi ;  Sannoiuiy  b.  3.  93 ;  Saxxnons,//. 

15.  aoi. 

Sarrer,  ado,  more  sorely,  more,  1. 171, 

16.  286. 

Sauaoion,  salvation,  savioff,  4. 355,  6. 
199 ;  Sauaciomi,  b.  5.  lao. 

Sance,  s.  sauce,  9.  874. 

8aae,/rir^.  except,  save,  3.  250;  cvnj, 
a.  pr.  77. 

Sane,  v.  save,  keep,  preserve,  a.  3.  190, 
a.  8. 17,  27  ;  Don  sanen^cause  to  be 
saved,  a.  8.  164 ;  Sane,  pr.  s.  subj. 
may  (He^  save,  b.  8. 60.    See  Saoye. 

Saneonr,  Saviour,  8.  145. 

Sanerie,  v.  give  a  savour;  To  saverie 
with  thi  lippes,  to  savour  (please)  thy 
lips  with,  9.  274 ;  Saner,  to  give  an 
appetite  to,  a.  7.  249;  Sanere>,/r.  s, 
pleases,  delights,  11.  107;  Sauere,  2 
p.  pi.  pr.  sub;',  like,  R.  pr.  55.  See 
Banonreth.    K  savour. 

Banariour,  adj.  more  savoury,  19.  65. 

Banete,  saiet|r,  salvation,  13.  55. 

Banf,  adj.  safe,  b.  7.  51 ;  saved,  b.  10. 
347.    See  Baaf,  Baf. 

BsraJOy,  adv.  safely,  b.  10.  285. 

Banh,  I  pt.  s.  saw,  i.  231,  3.  9, 12.  51 ; 
pi.s.i.  109.  See  Seon,  BeU^,  Beili, 
Bel),  Beyh. 

Baubtne,  v.  be  reconciled,  5.  2.  See 
note.    See  Ban^tne. 

Banle,  soul,  2.  35,  39. 

Banlee,  {glossed  edmium),  food,  b.  16. 
II.    See  note,  p.  235. 

Banmbnry,  a  litter,  3.  178.  See  note. 
In  the  Romance  of  Sir  Launfal,  ed. 
Ritson,  950,  we  find:  *Her  sadell 
was  semyly  sett,  The  sambus  [trap- 
pings] wer  giene  felvet'  So  also 
*samiu  of  silk,*  various  reading  in 
Xing  Alisaunder,  ed.  Weber,  1.  176; 
see  p.  373  of  his  edition.  And  again, 
in  The  Antuis  of  Arthur,  ed.  Robson, 
St  2,  1.  13,  MSS.  Douce  has  the 
reading  ^  sambuies  [for  sambttces]  of 
sylke,'  where  another  MS.  has  saum^ 
kellus  (perhaps  a  misprint  far  taum- 
bcllus). 


Banmplaxle,  example,  copy,  htnce  in- 
structor, 15.  47. 

Banneat,  ado.  {^hardly  Sannest),  soon- 
est, 13.  223. 

Banour,  s.  savour,  taste,  15.  187 ; 
Sauoure,  inclination,  b.  9.  150;  de- 
lig^^i  pleasure,  b.  7.  148. 

Banonreth, /r.  s.  is  satisfactory,  is  to 
my  taste,  b.  8.  108 ;  To  sauoure  with 
thi  lippessto  please  thy  lips  with 
(by  its  nice  taste),  b.  6.  204.  See 
Sanerie. 

Bant,  assault,  attack,  23.  217. 

Bante,  v.  leap,  tumble,  b.  13.  233.  F. 
sauter,  Lat.  saltart. 

Banter,  psalter,  4.  468,  6.  47;  the 
Psalmist,  b.  9.  121 ;  gen.  Sauter,  b. 
5.  a82. 

Bantrien,  v.  play  on  the  psalteiy,  16. 
208. 

Banya,  v.  to  save,  protect,  11.  148; 
Sauy,  save,  preserve,  2.  80. 

Sanyonr,  Saviour,  8. 121. 

Bani,  I  /.  s.  pt.  saw,  a.  pr.  109.  See 
Banh.. 

Ban^tne,  i).  be  reconciled,  b.  4.  2; 
Sau)tene,  a.  4.  2.  Cf.  A.S.  sahtlian^ 
to  reconcile,  from  saht^  peace.  The 
ending  -m  (Mceso-Goth.  -nati)  gives 
a  passive  meaning.  See  note,  p.  54 ; 
and  see  Banhtne. 

Bawe,  V.  sow  (seed),  10. 6.  SeeSowen. 

Bawe,  /.  saying,  proverb,  11.  107; 
Sawes,//.b.  7.  I37»  *>.  9.  93. 

Bawt,  assault,  attadc,  23.  30a  See 
Bant. 

Bay*  I  pt.  s.  saw,  4.  128,  b.  5.  10. 
See  Banh,  Beigh,  Beili,  Bei),  Beyh, 
Baih. 

Bayn,  v.  say,  tell,  19.  262. 

Baywel,  Say-well,  b.  9.  20. 

BoaUes,//.  scales,  scabs,  b.  ao.  8a. 

Boalones,  //.  scallions,  onions,  9.  310. 
Cf.  Ital.  scalogno,  a  scallion,  so  named 
from  Ascalon ;  the  modem  F.  form 
is  ickalote. 

Soape,  V.  escape,  b.  3.  57. 

Scape,  hurt,  injury,  wound,  4. 61,  5.  75, 
9a,  a.  4.  83;  Scathe,  b.  15.  58.  See 
Shape. 

Bohabbede,  adj.  pi.  scabby,  a.  8.  17. 
See  note,  p.  127 ;  and  see  Bbabbyd. 

Bohafte,  s.  shape,  make,  form,  b.  9.  31, 
b.  13.  a97.    See  Bhafte. 

Bohalton,  i.  e.  shalt  thou,  a.  8. 5^ 

Bohap,  s.  form,  shape,  a.  10.  3a.  See 
Bhappe. 

Sohapen,  v.  shape,  a.  3.  17;  build, 
prepare,  a.  la  160 ;  Schapep,  pr.  s, 
causes,  a.  8. 69.    See  Shapa. 
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Bohare,  t.  plough-share,   b.   3.  306, 

SeeBhar. 
BohedjniT)    s*    seattering,    dropping; 

For  schedyng  » to  prevent  scattering, 

a.  7.  9.    See  Bhedynge. 
Bdhaep,  shepherd  (rather  than  sheep), 

a.  pr.  2.    bee  note.    See  Bhei». 
Bcbeldo,  V.  shield,  protect,  R.  a.  74. 

See  Bhalden. 
BcheUes,  s.  pi,  shells,  a.  6.  13.     See 

BheUe. 
Boheltroan,  s.  shelter,  defence,  b.  14. 

81.    See  note. 
Bohande,  v,  harm,  ruin,  pillage,  a.  pr. 

65 ;  Schende)»,  pr,  s,  corrupts,  a.  3. 

151 ;  spoils,  a.  10.  21$;  pr,pi.  hurt, 

spoil,  a.  I.  39 ;  disgrace,  b.  6.  175 ; 

Schenden,  pr.  pi,  mm,  spoil,  14.  115  ; 

Schent,  pp.  destroyed,  ruined,  undone, 

a.  3. 130.  SeeShenden.  A.S.  scatdan, 
Bohendftdliohe,  adv.  shamefully,  miser- 
ably, a.  3.  361.    See  above. 
Bohenshepe,  x.  ruin,  R.  3.  359.    Put 

for  schend^ship  ;  see  Bohende. 
Bohep,  X.  sheep,  a.  8.  17. 
Bohete,  x.  sheet,  b.  5.  108  (here  Itrokt 

signifies  *  torn  *)  ;  see  note,  p.  75. 
Bchetea,//.  sheets,  coverlets,  b.  14.  333. 
Behew,  x.  show,  R.  4.  56. 
Bohewe,  v,  quote,  a.  3.  364;  appear, 

R.  4.  30 ;  Schewe]>,  pr.  x.  shews,  de- 
clares, b.  10.  36;    Schewed,  //.  //. 

exhibited,  R.  3.  %l\  pp-  ^  4-  56. 

See  Bhewe. 
Bohidea,  x.  //.  planks,  boards,  a.  10. 

160.    See  Shides.    <  Scfayde  of  wode, 

imche,  mouie  de  ducAes;*  Palsgrave. 
Bohire,  x.  shire,  b.  5.  363. 
Bobire-knyjtis,  x.  pi.  knights  of  the 

shire,  R.  4.  33. 
Bohirreues,  x.  pi.  shire-reeves,  sheriffs, 

a.  3.   130,  134.    A.S.    sHrgerifa^  a 

shire-reeve. 
Boholdest,  2pt.  x.  shouldest,  a.  1. 133. 

See  Bholda. 
Bohome,  x.  shame,  a.  4.  a8. 
Bohomedest,  3  pi.  x.  didst  disgrace, 

didst  shame,  a.  3. 183. 
Bohomeliohe,  cidv.  shamefully,   a.   3. 

45.     But  other  MSS.  have  shameiis, 
Bohon,  //.  X.  shone,  b.  la.  153.    See 

Bhon. 
Bohop,  I  //.  X.  put  (lit.  shaped) ;  Schop 

me  into  a  schroud«igot  me  into  a 

gannent,  a.  pr.  3;  Sdiopen  hem  to 

hermytessmade  themselves  hennits, 

a.  pr.  54.    See  Bhop. 
Bohoppe,  V.  chop,  R.  3.  330. 
Bohoppe,  shop,  15.  185;  Schoppes,//. 

a.  3. 189.    See  Shoppea. 


Bchore,  score,  twenty,  R.  a.  42. 
Bohomed, //.//.  sconied,  R.  ^  336. 
Bdhort,  ado.  lightly ;  Sette  schoct,  tliiEk 

lightly,  b.  13. 134. 
Bob^ape,  pr,  s.  suh;'.  sciape,  h.  5.  134; 

Schraped,/^  x.  scxatched,  a.  5.  315  ; 

Sehrapid,  scraped  ap  the  gromMl,  R. 

3.  58.    See  BhrapetlL. 
Bofareuys,  s.pi.  shexifib,  R.  4.  aS. 
Bchrew6y  x.  wretch,  wicked  ooe,  evil 

person,  villain,  sinner,  h.  pr.  196.  k. 

4.  1 10 ;   Schrewes,  //.  wicked  zaeB, 
b.  19.  371.    See  Bhxewa,  Serswe. 

Behrewed,  pp.  accused,  R.  3.  aou     See 

Bbrewede. 
Bchrift,  X.  shrift,  oonfessioiiy  a.  3.  3S. 

SeeBhrifte. 
Bchrine,  x.  shrine,  a.  6.  48. 
Bchrippe,    x.   scrip,    a.    6.    a6.     See 

Borippe. 
Bohrof,  pt.  s.  confessed,  shrived,    la. 

356.    See  Bbrof. 
Bchroff,  X.  scrufl^  i.e.  a  poor  kind  of 

cheap  fuel,  R.  3.  154.    See  the  note. 

*  Scroff,  bits  of  small  wood  ;*  Barnes, 

Dorset  Poems. 
Bohjtoud,  X.  a  gannent,  rou^h  outer 

garment,   a.  pr.   3.      A.S.  sertUy  a 

garment.    See  Bhroudea. 
Bcbroap,  x.  (probably)  nibbish;   bat 

really    a    covert    allusion    to    Lotd 

Scrope,  R.  3.  154.    See  the  note. 
BchuLda,  pt.  X.  should,  a.  9.  94. 
Bchulen, /r. //.  shall,  must,  a.  i.  117. 
Bohnlle,  2pr.pi.  shall,  must,  a.  8.  37 ; 

Schullen,/f.//.  shall,  13.  ao6;  shall 

(go),  a.  I.  131. 
Bohup,  X.  ship,  boat,  a.  10.  160.     See 

Shippe. 
Bohutte,//.  X.  shut,  closed,  a.  6.  93. 
Bohynglede,  pp.  shingled,  covered  with 

shingles,  a.  10.  170.    See  note  to  11. 

33a  ;  and  see  Bhynglad. 
Bohyreue,    sheriff,    b.    a.    163.      See 

Bohirreaea. 
Boismatikea,  x.  //.  heretics,  13.  54,  b. 

II.  115. 
Bdaundero,  disgrace,  slander,  4.  61  ; 

Sclaundres,  pi,  slanders,  3.  86.     See 

Bklaundxe. 
Boleuthe,    sloth,    b.    14.    334.     See 

Bleuthe. 
BoofCyng,  X.  scoffs,  b.  13.  377. 
Boolde,  X.  scold,  b.  19.  379. 
Boole,  school,  ^ucatian,  6.  34, 10.  35, 

14.  170,  16.  139,  33.  351 ;  Scoles,  pi. 

a.  10.  84. 
Boole,  error  for  SoelesSdle,  i.e.  skill, 

reason,  a.  13.  34  (Ingilby  MS.)  ;  see 

footnote. 
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8oov«,  s.  score,  twenty,  4. 150. 
Soome,  V.  to  speak  sconifnllj,  b.  10. 
333;    Scomie,  v.  to   soora,  3.  86; 
Scorned,  ^/.  s.  looked  scominlly  at, 
b.  II.  I. 
Soomare,  mocker,  aa.  384. 
Soorte,    adj,    short;    Scorte    of   hem 
telle,  accomit  but  little  of  them,  R. 
3.  194* 
Sorewe,  s.  TilUin,  carsed  fellow,  a.  7. 

143.     See  Sdhrewe. 
Sorippe,   scrip,    bag,    8.     180.      See 

Sohrippe. 
Soripture,  writing,  b.  10.  15a 
BoryusyneB, //.  scriveners,  scribes,  la. 
97 ;    *  Escrivain,    a  notary,    scribe, 
scrivener;'  Cotgrave. 

Be,  s,  sea,  b.  18.  344.    See  Sea. 

Bo,  X.  throne,  R.  i.  86.    £.  see,  sb. 

Be,  V,  see,  ao.  11,  b.  11.  9;  imp.  s, 
look,  R.  pr.  55.  See  Seest,  Beigh, 
Beih,  Sei),  Beyh,  Sen,  Seon,  Betli; 
also  Banh,  Btsa^  Baih,  Bay. 

Seal,  s,  seal,  a.  3. 141. 

Boohe,  V,  seek,  b.  7.  163,  a.  5.  341,  a. 
8.  149;  visit,  I.  48;  Sech»  imp.  s, 
seek,  a.  10.  96.    See  Bake. 

Baore,  adj.  secret,  private,  10.  37,  138. 

Beote^  s,  sect,  clasi,  lit.  following,  7. 
38,  13.  133;  soit,  apparel,  dress,  b. 
14.  358;  snit,  apparel,  likeness,  8. 
130,  T41 ;  retinue,  train,  following  of 
people,  set,  17.  98,  100;  Sectes,  //. 
sects,  classes  of  men,  16.  13.  Lat. 
jir^/0,  £.  se^,  suite,  suit,  set.  See 
notes,  pp.98,  313. 

Baotourea,  //.  executors,  b.  15.  138. 
See  Cath.  Angl.  p.  337,  n.  4. 

Baooler,  adj.  belonging  to  the  secular 
clergy,  11.  384;  as  sb.  one  of  the 
secular  cleigy,  b.  9.  177. 

Beoutonra, //.  executors,  17.  377. 

Bed,  J.  seed,  13. 179,  aa.  376;  children, 
descendants,  11.  331,  b.  10. 108. 

Bee,  s.  sea,  5.  1 36.    See  Be,  Beo. 

Bee,  s.  seat,  R.  3.  353.    See  Be. 

Beeden,  v.  beget  children,  11.  351, 

Beel,  seal,  3.  156,  4. 183. 

Beele^,  pr.  pi.  seal,  4.  185. 

Seem,  a  load,  horse-load,  4.  43.  'A 
sack  of  eight  bushels  is  now  called  a 
seam,  which  was  a  horse-load ;  hence, 
generally,  a  load,  a  burden;*  Bos- 
worth,  A.S.  Diet.  S.V.  s^am.  Bor- 
rowed from  Low  Lat.  sa/ma,  sagma, 
Greek  tf&fna ;  from  {rdrrciy. 

Beemea,  s.  pi.  seams,  R.  3.  166. 

8eende,/r.  s.  i  p.  send,  a.  3.  178. 

Beestow,  for  seest  thou,  b.  9.  150;  as 
fiU.  sbalt  thou  see,  b.  15.  19a 


Beet,  ipt.s.l  sat,  b.  so.  198 ;  Seeten, 

pt.  pi.  sat,  were  placed,  a.  5.  190,  a. 

6.  II.    See  Bitten. 
Beetea,  s.pl.  seats,  places,  a.  8.  39. 
Beewel,  See-well,  11.  145. 
Beg,  man,  creature,  4.  67,  13. 150, 161; 

14.  198,  16.  364.    See  Begge. 
Bege,  X.  seat,  i.  e.  abode,  place,  town, 

as.  310,  313. 
Begge,  X.  a  man,  person,  b.  3.  63,  b.  5. 

137,  b.  II.  337,  358;  Segges,  s.pl. 

men,  3.  173.    A.S.  seer,  a  warrior. 

See  Beg. 
Beggen,  zf.  say,  4.  319,  13.  30;  speak 

of,  i.  e.  to  be  told  of,  14. 175 ;  Sqgge, 

V.  say,  tell,  4.  336;   SeggeJ>,  pr.  x. 

says,  repeats,  8.  lo ;  Segge>,  2  pr.pl. 

say,  14.  343;  Seggen,  2  pr.pl.  b.  11. 

435;  Seggen, /r. //.  (they)  say,  15. 

30I ;    S^^ge,  pres.  part,  saying, 

repeating,  6.  107.    AJS.  secgan.    See 

Beie,  Beye. 
Beggyng,  x.  saying,  words,  b.  8.  108. 
Beie,  v.  say,  R.  3. 393  (Jin  the  same  line 

seie  B  seen) ;   tell,  shew,  a.  9.  33 ; 

Sci,  V.  II.  30,  b.  3.  67;   Seie,  \  pr.  s. 

say,  a.  4.  119;  Seien,  pr.pl  say,  18. 

309 ;  Seist,  3  pr.  s.  sayest,  b.  6.  333  ; 

Seide,  I  //.  x.  said,  b.  8.  3i. 
Beigh,  I  pt.  s.  saw,  b.  pr.  50,  b.  6.  337, 

b.  10.  454;   saw,  read,  b.  10.  189; 

Seighe,  i  pt.  s.  saw,  b.  7. 140 ;  Seighe, 

pt'  s.  b.  5.  505  ;  Seighen.  pt.pl.  saw, 

b.  13.  133 ;   Seien,  pp.  seen,  13.  336 ; 

Seie,  pp.  seen,  R.  3.  393  \Jln  ike  same 

line  seie  »  say).     See    Be,    Beih, 

Bei),  Beyh,  Bauh. 
Beighed,/^.  x.  sighed,  b.  18.  89. 
Beih,  I  pt.  X.  saw,  6.  135,  7.  57,  10. 

^94 ;  P*'  '*  3*  300 ;  3  //.  X.  didst  see, 

II.  73.    See  Beigh,  Beyh,  Be. 
Beilinge,^./^.  sailing,  31.  344.    See 

note. 
Beintis,  //.  girdles,  R.  3  140.    [Both 

the  word  and  the  sense  are  somewhat 

doubtful] 
Beiaed,  ipt.  s.  have  been  in  possession, 

b.  18.  381.    See  Beae. 
Beiat,  3  pr.  s.  sayest,  7.  390,  9.  337 ; 

Seith,/r.  X.  says,  31.  38.  See  Beggen, 

Beie,  Beye. 
Beiwel,  Speak-well,  11.  145. 
Bei),  I  pt.  X.  saw,  b.  pr.  330 ;  pt.  x.  b. 

3.  188;  Sent,  pt.pl.  subj.  have  seen, 

b.  19.  450 ;  pp.  seen,  a.  11.  318.    See 

Beih,  Beyh,  Be. 
Bei^e,  i  pr.  s.  say,  a.  i.  183. 
Beke,  v.  find,  seek  for,  11.  3 ;  Seke,  i 

pr.  X.  19.  369 ;  Seketh,  im^.  pi.  b.  5. 

58.    See  Beohe. 
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Seke,  adj.pl.  sick,  ill,  a.  xi.  187.    A^ 

BeketoweeMf  pL  ezecuton,  b.  15.  343. 

Sekirly,  adv.  «urely,  R.  4.  9a.  <  SeJ^, 
secnnis ;  *  Cath.  AngL 

Selooutii,  ad;,  various,  b.  15.  579 ;  as 
sb.  wondeiTOl  ^thmg),  14. 175;  won- 
derful (act),  19. 148 ;  Selcouthe,  a£. 
pi,  strange,  wondezfnl,  I.  5.  A.S. 
sMMf  lit.  sddom  kaowo^  beooe^ 
strange.    See  note,  p.  3. 

Selooii^,  pi.  wooden^  15.  75,  b.  11. 
355-    See  above. 

Salde,  adv.  seldom,  3.  a6,  IS7 ;  7.  93, 
8.  so;  To  selde,  too  seldom,  K.  3. 
58;  Selden,  seldom,  b.  7.  137;  Sel- 
dene,  a.  pr.  ao;  Sddom,  a.  8.  124. 
A.S.  seldim,  nrely;  G.  ulUn,  Da. 
uldm. 

Sole,  seal,  x.  77 ;  Seles,  pi.  i.  67.  See 
BeeL 

Sole,  V.  to  seal ;  Seleth,  pr.  pi.  seal,  b. 
a.  147;  Seled,  p^.  sealed,  certified 
(with  reference  to  the  sealing  of 
measures  which  had  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  oooect),  4.  88.  See  note 
to  4.  87. 

Selk,  adj.  silken,  4.  451. 

Seiko,  s.  silk,  9.  10,  h.  pr.  a  10. 

Solkouthes,  pi.  marvels,  woodeis^  b. 
I  a.  133.    See  Seloontli. 

Sellen,//.  dealers,  4. 116. 

SeUes,  pi.  cells,  18.  7. 

SoUynge,  s.  selling,  R.  4.  9. 

BtluBfpnm.  himself,  b.  i.  los. 

Selue,  proHom.  adj,  very,  33. 43. 

Seloer,  silver,  money,  i.  79,  14.  105; 
Spendvng  seluer,  money  to  spoid,  14. 
10  i ;  Seluera^^m.  of  money,  3.  68. 

Seluarlas,  adj.  moneyless,  lo.  119. 

Selynge,  s.  sealing,  a.  a.  11  a. 

Semblable,  adj.  similar,  resembling, 
lil^eM-SB?-    F.  ^m^/o^/^,  like. 

Semblaunoe,  appeanmocv  likwifaa,  b. 
18.385.    See  below. 

Bemblaunt,  s.  looks,  countaoaBce^  ap- 
pearance, b.  8. 117,  a.  o.  iia;  Sem* 
blant,  II.  1x7.  F.  umilant,  appear- 
ance. 

Semble,  s.  assembly,  a.  pr.  97. 

Sembled, //.//.  assembled,  K.  pr.  19; 
Semblid,/^.  R.  4.  3a. 

Seme,  Seem,  s.  load,  b.  3. 40. 

Semeliohe,  adj.  suitable,  becoming, 
proper,  16.  59;  Semely,  a.  8.  101. 
SeeSemly. 

Seme^,  pr.  s.  appears  (to  be),  4.  386 ; 
Semen,  pr.  pi.  appear,  b.  15.  aoo; 
Semede,  pi.  s,  seemed,  appear^,  ao. 
65»  370. 


Semioy^AJr.  half  alive,  b.  17. 55.  See 
below. 

SemiuiuMS,  adj.  half  alive,  ie.  half 
dead,  aa  55.  See  Luke  x.  30  (Vul- 
gate). 

Semliohe,  adv.  becomingly,  ao.  345. 

Semly,  adj.  becoming,  4.  iia. 

Bemiyiige,  prts.  pi.  resembling,  like, 
b.  15.  386;  intimating,  making  as 
though,  apparently,  la.  87. 

Sen,  I  /r.  //.  we  see,  b.  10.  363  ;  pr. 
//.  look  at,  b.  9.  74.    See  So. 

Sonde,  pi.  s.  sent  a  message  to,  sent, 
19.  a6a;  Send,/^.  given,  la  ^^5. 

Sendel,  a  thin  silken  6ta£^  9.  la  F. 
stftdal. 

Sense,  s.  incense,  ax.  86,  b.  19.  82. 
'Sena,  inoensnm,  timiama,  thus;' 
Cath.Angl. 

Sent,  pr.  j.  (Jbr  Scndeth),  sendeth, 
sends,  a.  179,  9. 348 ;  /^  x.  smdf.  (Jor 
Sente),  should  send,  b.  13.  348. 

Seo,  sea,  ai.  357.    See  8e,  See. 

Seed,  seed,  aa.  a8o.    See  Sed. 

Seon,  V.  see,  behold,  ao.  199,  a.  x.  146, 
a.  4.  73 ;  Seo,  v.  19.  19a,  377  ;  Seo, 
ipr.s.  I  see,  i.  306  ;  Seost,  2pr.  s. 
ceest,  23.  180;  Seo,  10.  344;  Sean, 
3  pr.  pi.  33.  353  ;  Seon,  2  pr.  pL  ye 
see,  a.  3.  310,  a.  8.  63  ;  SeoJ>,  pr.  pi. 
a.  1. 49 ;  Seo,  in^.  s.  a.  i.  39,  a.  11. 
145 ;  read,  a.  10.  145.  Tkd  pL  t 
taJUs  the  forms  Saih,  Say,  Seigh,  Seih, 
Sei),  Seyh,  also  Sanh,  Sau) ;  wkich 
see.  See  also  Se,  Seeet,  Sen.  A.& 
sedH. 

Seowel,  See-well,  a.  10. 19. 

Sepnlore,  Holy  Sepulchre,  8. 171. 

Serelepes,  adv.  separately,  b.  17.  164. 
See  note.  Extended  from  IceL  i/r, 
several,  separate,  by  help  of  the  ad- 
verbial suffix  "lepes.  It  occurs  in  the 
Oimulum.  See  Stratmann.  As  to 
the  suffix,  cf.  A.S.  dnUpe^  which  see  in 
Grein. 

Seriatint,  s.  seigeant,  officer,  b.  3.  393, 

a.  3.  376 ;  Senannte,  4.  451. 

Serk,  s.  shiit,  b.  5.  66.   Icel.  sirkr,  a 

sark,  shiit. 
Sertayn,  adj.  oertain,  fixed,  33.  355. 
Sertes,  adv.  certainly,  a.  8.  167. 
Seruannt,   servant,   4.  370,  17.  98; 

Semauntz,//.  b.  13.  39a. 
Seruen,  v.  serve,  6.  la,  a.  1. 17;  Seine, 

b.  9.  13,  R.  pr.  14 ;  Senieth,  pr.  s.  is 
of  service,  is  of  use,  b.  11. 89 ;  Senie)», 
1 3«  3a  ;  Seme,  pr.  pL  they  serve,  b.  9. 
196  ;  Serue]»,  serve  for,  aa  175 ; 
Serued,  pi.  pi.  deserved,  R.  4.  59 ; 
were  useful  «Jor),  R.  a.  45  ;   Seruid, 
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p.  pi,  deserved,  R.  3.  28 ;  Senie>, 

imp.  pi.  serre,  do  your  duty,  a.  8. 63. 
Bemioe,  service,  4.  374;   service  in 

church,  10.  231 ;  serving,  meal,  b.  13. 

51 ;   Semyce,  service  in  church,  10. 

227;  duty,  4.451. 
Serwe,  s.  sorrow,  woe,  a.  2.  84,  89; 

Serw,  a.  5.  104. 
Seae,  v.  seize,  steal,  take,  7.  271 ;  i  /r. 

s.  endow,  a.   2.  69 ;    Sesith,  pr.  s. 

seizes,  R.  3.  49;  S^ed,  pp.  seised, 

put  in  possession,  21.  311. 
Beaen,   v.   cease,  leave  off;   Sese  of, 

cease  from,  a.  8. 102  ;  Sese]),  imp.  pi, 

cease,  be  silent,  a.  4.  i. 
Seson,  s,  season,  time,  7.  184;  Seyson, 

I.  I. 
Bestow,  2  pr.  s.  seest  thou,  b.  i.  5.   See 

Be,  Seoxi,  Seestow. 
Bat,  pr,  s.  {for   Setteth),    estimates, 

values,  13.  27;   Seten,  pp.  set,  put, 

16.  42.    A.S.  sittan. 
Set,  for  sed  (Latin),  but,  b.  10.  339. 
Bete,  s.  seat,  R.  3.  49. 
Bete,  I  pi.  s.  sat,  b.  13.  98 ;  Seten,  i 

//.  pi.  b.  13.  36 ;   Seten,  //.  //.  sat,  b. 

6.  117,  195  ;  sat  down,  9.  122 ;  Sete, 

//.  s.  subj,  might  sit,  might  be,  7.  99 ; 

Seten,  //.  pi.  sub;,  should  sit,  might 

happen  to  sit,  b.  1 2.  200. 
Beth,  I  /r.  //.  see,  i.  154,  b.  3.  216. 

See  Be,  Boon. 
8el>^,  prep,  since,  a.  pr.  81. 
8e}>^n,  adv.  afterwards,  then,  a.  5. 

151,  a.  7.  59 ;  after  that,  a.  10.  154 ; 

Se]>}«,  afterwards,  a.  i.  134;  then,  a. 

4.  15.    A.S.  sffStSan.    See  Bithen. 


Setten,  pr.  pi.  asfut,  shall  sit,  a.  8.  10. 
Betten,  v,  set,  plant,  8.  186,  10.  6; 
Sette,  V.  set,  place,  a.  8.  34 ;  plant,  b. 


7.    6;   think,    esteem,   b.   12.   124; 

Sette,  1  pr,  S.I  set,  place,  reckon,  b. 

7.  194 ;   Sette,  pr.  pi.  set,  b.  10.  392  ; 

Sette,  I  //.  s,  put,  placed,  b.  10.  168 ; 

Sette,  //.  s,  set,  placed,  b.  6.  171 ; 

esteemed,  thought,  b.  11.  2;   Sette, 

//.  s.  subj,  set, -placed,  b.  12.  198; 

Sette  {for  Set),  pp,  set,  placed,  b.  6. 

48 ;  Sette  short,  v.  think  little  (of), 

15.  65  ;   Sette  by,  i  pr,  s,  esteem,  10. 

345 ;  Setten  by,  pr.  pi,  esteem,  10. 

302.     *  Sette,  plantare, . . .  locare;' 

Cath.  Angl. 
Betthen,  adv,  afterwards,  4.  50. 
Beuene,  num,  seven,  2.  106;    Seuen, 

a.  3.  141;  Seue,  11.73. 
Beueneth,  num,  adj,  seventh,  b.  14. 

306. 
Seoenyght,  a  week,  se'nnight,  8.  301 ; 

Senenenyght,  R.  3.  346. 

VOL.  n.  F  f 


Beuerid,  pt,  pi,  severed,  went  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  R.  2.  14. 

BeueJ^e,  num.  adj.  seventh,  17.  144. 

Bew,  I  pt,  s,  sowed,  7.  271 ;  Sewe,  b. 
13.  376 ;  Sewe,pt,  s.  22.  275 ;  Sewe, 
pt.pl.  sowed,  planted,  18.  loi.  See 
Bowen. 

Bewe,  V,  sew,  R.  3. 166;  Seweat  pr.  pi, 
sub;.  9.  10 ;  Souwe>,  imp,  pi,  a.  7. 19. 
See  Bowen. 

Bewel,  See-well,  b.  9.  20. 

8ewe)>,  pr.  pi.  follow,  accompany,  i. 
46 ;  Sewen,  pr.  pi,  a.  1 1.  242  ;  Sew- 
edttpt,  s.  23.  120. 

Beweris,  s.  pi.  seweis,  people  who  sew, 
cobblera,  a.  1 1 .  301 .  See  note,  p.  1 63. 
cf.  sowers,  R.  3.  164.  *A  sewer, 
filator,  sutor,  sutrix  ;*  Cath.  Angl. 

Bewynge,  s,  regular  order,  19.  63.  See 
note. 

Bexsoore,  six  score,  4.  183. 

Bexte,  num.  adj.  sixth,  b.  14.  399. 

Bexty,  num,  sixty,  4.  234. 

Beye,  v,  say,  a.  3.  166 ;  Seyne,  v,  de- 
clare, tell,  b.  14.  278 ;  Herde  seyne, 
heard  say,  b.  16.  249;  Sey,  v,  tell, 
show,  b.  8.  27 ;  Seye,  \pr,s,\  say, 
20.  5,  19;  Seje,  I.  118;  Sey,  b.  6. 
286 ;  Seyth,  pr.  s,  says,  declares,  b. 
10.  26;  Seyen,  2  pr.  pi,  12.  201; 
Seyne,  b.  6.  1^1  \  pr,  pi.  say,  preach, 
b.  10.  398. 

Beyh,  i  pt,  s.  saw,  19.  243,  21.  117; 
Seygh,  b.  5.  542 ;  Sey,  8.  15 ;  Sey, 
2  pt,  s,  didst  (thou)  see,  sawest  (thou), 
b.  8.  75 ;  Seje,  sawest,  a.  9.  66 ;  Seyh, 
pt.  s.  saw,  8.  138;  Sey,  21.  257; 
Seyen,  pt,  pi,  saw,  15.  75;  Seyea,pp. 
seen,  4. 104 ;  Seyne,  b.  11. 238 ;  Se)en, 

a.  3. 58.  See  Be,  Seon,  Beih,  Beigh« 
Beylde,  adv,  seldom,  i.  22.  See  Belde. 
Beyned,//.  s.  signed,  crossed  himself, 

b.  5.  456.    O.F.  sei£ner  (Roquefort), 
Lat.  signare, 

Beynt,  adj,  holy,  12.  204;  saint,  b.  10. 

46 ;  Seyntes,  pi,  saints,  8.  133. 
Beyntewarie,    the    sanctuary,   6.   79. 

O.F.  saintuaire,  a  sanctuary,  also  a 

box  for  relics  (Roquefort). 
Beyson,  season,  time,  i.  i.    See  Besos. 
Beywel,  Say-well,  Speak-well,  a.  10. 19. 
Be^e,  Bejen.    See  Beyh« 
8h-.    See  also  under  Boh-. 
Bhabbyd,  scabbed,  scabby,    10.   264. 

See  Bchabbede. 
Bhadde,  pt,  s,   shed,  20.  270.     See 

Bchedyiiir. 
Bhadeweb,  pr,  s,  throws  its  shadow,  21. 

479 ;  Shadweth,  b.  18.  431. 
Bhaft,  shaft  of  an  arrow,  9.  35ir 
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Shafte,  s.  figure,  form,  b.  xi.  387. 

Shak,  imper.  s.  shake,  throw,  7.  13. 
See  Shok. 

Shale,  s,  shell,  husk,  13.  145.  See 
Soalles. 

Bhall,  ipr.  s,  nm  to,  R.  3.  170;  pr.  s. 
shall  (remain),  R.  pr.  61 ;  Shallow, 
shalt  thou,  b.  5.  579 ;  Schaltou,  a.  8. 
99 ;  Shal,  /r.  //.  are  bound  to  do,  b. 
II.  ao3.    See  Shult. 

Bhamedest,  a  //.  s.  didst  bring  shame 
upon,  b.  3. 189.    See  Bohomedoat. 

Shameles,  adv.  shamelessly,  4.  46. 

Shape*  V,  shape,  R.  3.  161 }  make, 
construct,  11.  a 2a  ;  Sluipe^,/r.  s.  in- 
duces, sets,  ID.  62;  arranges,  modi- 
fies, a.  158 ;  causes,  disposes,  b.  7. 67 ; 
determines,  b.  i.  159;  Shapte, //.  s. 
created,  b.  17.  a  16 ;  Shapen,  pp,  made, 
prepared,  b.  14.  39.  See  Bchapan, 
Bdhop,  Shop. 

Bhappe,  v.  shape,  fiishion,  6.  18. 

Bhappe,  s,  shape,  form,  b.  11.  387. 
See  Schap. 

Bhappesten,  gen,  taiWs,  cutter's  out, 

7.  75.  See  Bhepater :  and  see  note. 
Shar,plough-share,4.464.  SeeSohare. 
Bharpliohe,    adv.   speedily,    7.    13 ; 

Sharply,  19.  107. 
Shaue,  j^.  shaven,  17.  351. 
ShawM,  s.pi,  woods,  groves,  11.  159. 

A.S.  scaga, 
Bhedynge,  s.  shedding,  b.   la.   a8a; 

f'or  shedynge^to  prevent  spilling,  9. 

8.  See  Sohedyng. 

Sheene,  adj,  beautiful,  glorious  to  be- 
hold, a  I.  456.    See  Bhene. 

Shef,  sheaf,  4. 48a,  a3.  aa5 ;  Sheues,  //. 
sheaves,  6.  14. 

Sheldon, /r.  //.  shield,  defend,  b.  10. 
407.    See  Bchelde. 

Bhelle,  shell,  b.  1 1. 353.  See  Bohellea, 
BhiUes. 

Bhenden,  v.  put  to  shame,  b.  xi.  416 ; 
Sheiide,  v.  destroy,  ruin,  ai.  339; 
Shende]>,/r.  j.,  ruins,  corrupts,  4. 193; 
spoils,  b.  9.  a05 ;  Shente,//.  s.  mined, 
killed,  a3.  98 ;  destroyed,  b.  ao.  97 ; 
ruined,  ao.  a  70;  Shent, //.  j.  destroy- 
ed, b.  17.  a88;  Shente, //. //.  spoilt, 
R.  a.  51 ;  Shent^jf^.  ruined,  disgraced, 
4.  17a,  b.  3.  134,  b.  4.  174.  See 
Bohende. 

Shendftilliche,  adv.  shamefully,  miser- 
ably, 4.  433 ;  Shenfullich,  b.  3.  375. 
See  Sohendfulliche. 

Bhene,  adj\  )?lorious  to  behold,  b.  18. 
409.    See  Bheene. 

8hent»  Shente.    See  Bhenden. 

Bheo,pr9H,  she,  a  a.  lao.    A.6.  tfy. 


Shep,  s.  shepherd ;  Shepe^  b.  pr.  a.    See 

note. 
Shepherde,  shepherd,  i .  a ;  Shephnrdes, 

18.98. 
Shepper*  creator,  b.   17.   167.      Lit. 

*shaper.* 
Bhepater,  gen.  taHor%  b.  13.  331.    See 

Bhappesten. 
Shore,  scissors,   shears,    b.   13.  331 ; 

Sheres,  7.  75. 
Shezeyue,  sheriff,  3.  177;  Shereyues, 

gtn,  sheriflTs,  5.  164;  Shereyues,  pi. 

sheriffs,  3.  59. 
Bherte,  shirt,  a.  99. 
Shete}>,  imper,  pi.  shoot,  ai.  a94.    A.S. 

schtan.    See  Shotte. 
Shette,//.  5.  shut,  b.  5.  611. 
Sheues,//.  sheaves;  see  Bhe£. 
Bhewe,  v.  show  itself,  appear,  11.  159; 

Sheweth,/r.  j.  dedares,  b.  la  353. 

See  Bohewe. 
Shewere,  j.  indicator,  zevealer,  15.  96. 

See  note. 
Shewynge,  s.  showing ;  Hiegh  clergye 

shewynge,  exhibition  of  great  erudi- 
tion, b.  15.  76. 
Bhidee,  pi.  planks,  11.  aaa,  la.  339. 

See  Bohidee. 
Bhifte,//.  5.  refi.  moved,  shifted  himself 

aside,  b.  ao.  166. 
BhiUes,//.  shells,  8.  166.    See  Shelle. 
Shlpmen,  pL  sailors,  b.  15.  350^  354, 

361. 
Shippe,  ship,  ark,  b.  la  400.    See 

Shnpes,  Bohup. 
Shireues,  //.  sheriffs,  b.  a.  58.    See 

Bohirreues,  Shereyue. 
BbiUipypr.  s.  evacuates,  is  surfeited  with, 

10.  a04. 
Shodde,  pp.  shod,  b.  a.  163. 
Bhok,  I  pt.  s.  shook  (so  as  to  make  the 

money  fall  out),  empded  out,  7.  a66. 

SeeShak. 
8holde»//.  X.  had  to,  b.  14.  105.    See 

Scholdest,  Bhnlt. 
Shon,  pt.  s.  dione,  15.  96.   See  Bohon. 
Bhon,//.  shoes,  6.  18. 
Bhonye,  v.  shun,  avoid,  b.  pr.  174; 

Shonne,  v.  R.  3. 170 ;  Shonye,  i  pr.  s. 

I  get  out  of  the  way,  b.  5. 169 ;  Shooe>, 

pr.  s.  shuns,  avoids,  14.  a45. 
Shop,  I  //.  s.  shaped,  i.e.  put,  i.  2 ; 

Shope,  set  (myself),  b.  17.  83 ;  a  //.  s. 

didst  create,   7.  424 ;    Shop,  pt.  s. 

shaped,  made,  la.  339;  got  ready, 

set  off,  14.  347 ;  Shope,//.  s.  arranged, 

3. 177 ;  prepared  (himself),  b.  11. 439 ; 

shaped,  formed,  b.  9. 65  ;  built,  b.  10. 

400.    See  Bohop,  Shape,  Bchapen, 

and  notes,  pp.  s,  179. 
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SlioppM,  //.    shopi,    3.    a  33.      See 

Solioppe. 
Slioxiere,  pop,  19.  119:  Shoryere,  19. 

50 ;  Shoriers,  pi.  19.  ao ;  Shoryeres, 

19.  35.    From  the  verb  skore^  to  prop 

up. 
Bliotte,  s.  shot,  b.  ao.  334. 
Sliotte,  //.  5.  aimed,  threw,  ai.  50; 

Shotten,//.  shot,  discharged,  33.  a  35. 

See  Shete}>. 
Blioue,  V.  prop,  support,  19.  ao. 
Slioures,//.  stoims,  ai.  456. 
Slirapeth, /r.  s.  scra^,  b.  11.  433; 

Shraped,  //.  j.  sitbj.  should  scrape, 

were  to  scrape,  7.  90.    See  Bohrape. 
Blixef,  //.  X.  shrove,  confessed,  a.  11. 

373. 
Slirewe,  rascal,  wicked  person,  5.  105, 

7.  318 ;  sinner,  b.  5.  471 ;  the  wicked 

one,   Satan,    b.    i.    127;    Shrewes, 

//.  wretches,  cursed  rascals,  wicked 

men,  11.  164,  la.  a6.    See  note  to 

2.  131. 
Bhrewede,    i  //.   s,  cursed,   7.    75 ; 

Shrewede,  adj.  pL  cursed;    i.   laa. 

See  Bohrewed. 
Shrewednesse,  s.  sin,  b.  3.  44. 
Bbriffce,  confession,  7.  63.   See  Bhmft, 

Bchrift. 
Shrobbis,  shrubs,  I.  a.    [But  see  the 

other  texts.] 
Shrof ,  pt,  s,  confessed,  shrived,  shrove, 

4.  46,  7.  4aa.    See  Bhryne. 
Bhroudes,  //.  garments,  rough  outer 

clothes,  b.  pr.  a.    A.S.  scnSd,  a  gar- 
ment, shroud.    See  Sohroud. 
Bhmfb,  shrift,  confession,  33.  306.   See 

Bhrifte. 
Bhryue,  v.  confess,  shrive,  i.  6a,  33. 

280, 304 ;  Shryuen,  b.  pr.  89 ;  Shryue]^, 

pr.  s.  shrives,  33.  368;  Shryuen,^. 

b.  5.  309 ;  Shref,  //.  s.  confessed,  a. 

II.  a73;  Shryf,  imp,  s,  7.  13.    See 

Bhrof,  Shryf,  Bhref. 
Bhryuen,  pi.  confessors,  i.  64. 
Bhol,  Shulde,  Shullen ;  see  Bhtilt. 
Bhiille,  adv.  shrilly,  clearly,  7. 46.    See 

Cath.  AngL  p.  336,  n.  4. 
BhuUengas,//.  killings,  4.  395. 
Bhult,  2pr.  s.  shalt,  la.  113 ;  Shulle>, 

I  pr.  pi.  shall  (go),  must  (go),   13. 

117 ;  must,  10.  311 ;  Shuln,  ought  to, 

a.  II.  a37 ;  Shullen,  must,  b.  7.  162  ; 

Shulle|>,  2pr.pl.  shall,  33.  348 ;  Shul- 

le>,  pr.  pi.  ^all,  must,  have  to,  4. 

37»  53 ;  shall  "•  227  ;  Shulde,  \pt.  s. 

I  ought  to  go,  I  was  bound,  b.  15. 13 ; 

ought,  b.  17.  393;  Shulden,  pi.  pi. 

ought  to  be,  b.  7.  13 ;  Shulde,  a  pr.  s. 

subj.  oughtest,  b.  6.  49.    See  ShftU. 


Bhultrom,  battalion,  squadron,  ai.  394. 

See  Boheltroun. 
Bhupes,  pi.  ships,  9. 351.   See  Bhippe. ' 

A.S.  scyp. 
Bhnpmen,  pi.   sailors,  18.  94.     See 

Bhipmen. 
Shupte,//.  s.  contrived,  prepared,  33. 

I39>  306 ;  created,  formed,  ao.  i8a. 
Bhyiiea,//.  shins,  b.  11.  433. 
Bhyngled,  pp.  planked,    b.    9.    141 ; 

Shynglede,  11.  333.    See  note. 
Bib,  adj.  akin,  related,  8.  380,  a.  6. 

113;  Sibbe,  13.  198;  //.  13.  155,  R. 

3.  30.    See  Bybbe. 
Bide,  adj.  wide,  large,  R.  3.  51,  R.  4. 

a8 ;  long,  R.  3.  170.     A.S.  Hd. 
Biffge,  V.  say,  i.  310;  order,  a.  3.  56  ; 

I  pr,  s.  say,  i.  3o6 ;  mean,  a.  11.  13 ; 

Siggen, pr.pl.  a.  8. 136.   See  Beggen. 
Biggynge,  s.  saying,  words,  a.  9.  io3. 
Bigne,  s.  sign,  b.  13. 153  ;  seal,  33.  373  ; 

badge,  R.  2.  89 ;  Signes,  pi.  signs, 

pilgrims*  marks  or  signs,  a.  o.  13,  15  ; 

signatures,  a.  3.  83  ;  badges,  R.  3.  3i. 
Biht,  s.  sight,  30. 61 ;  presence,  a.  2.  83. 
Bik,  adj.  sick,  ill,  33.  305  ;  def.  adj.  sing. 

sick  man,  3o.  61.    See  Byke. 
Bike,  ger.  to  sigh,  grieve,  4.  403  ;  ».  a. 

II.  190 ;  Sikede,//.  s.  a.  5.  339.    Cf. 

Shropsh.  sik€y  to  sigh. 
Biker,  adj.  certain,  15.  39 ;  sure,  b.  i. 

130.  G.  sicker  J  Du.  uker;  from  Lat. 

securus. 
Biker,  adv.  securely,  a.  8. 55  ;  assuredly, 

a.  II.  160. 
Bikerere,  adv.  more  securely,  b.  5. 509. 

See  Bykerer. 
Bikerliohe,  adv.  certainly,  assuredly, 

II.  a6 ;  Sikerlich,  in  safety,  5.  51  ; 

Sikerly,  surely,  b.  5.  547  ;  Sikerli,  a. 

1. 133.    See  Bykerliche. 
Bikul,  s.  sickle,  b.  3.  306.    See  Bykel. 
Biphre,  s.  cipher,  R.  4.  53. 
Bire,  s.  sire,  i.e.  our  Lord,  R.  3.  35a  ; 

father,  b.  pr.  189 ;  sir,  a.  10.  i ;  Sir, 

sire,  master,  R.  i.  86 ;  sir,  a.  8.  140 ; 

Siris,  sirs,  lords,  R.  i.  104.    See  Byre. 

See  note  to  7.  367,  p.  90. 
Biaoor,  s.   juryman,  juror,    aa.   37a ; 

Sisoure,  b.  a.  164 ;  Sisours,//.  3. 1 79 ; 

Sisoures^  b.  2. 63.    See  Byeonr ;  and 

see  note,  p.  34. 
Bit,/r.  s.  sits,  is  seated,  15.  143. 
Bith,  conj.  since,  b.  pr.  64. 
Bithe,  s.  scythe  4.  464. 
Bithe»  s.  pi.  times,  7.  40,  8.  37,  47 ; 

Sithes,  pi.  times,   10.   339,   11.  31. 

A.S.  sib,  a  journey,  turn,  time ;  Goth. 

sinthy  a  journey,  a  time.  See  Bythea. 
Bitlien,  adv.  then,  afterwards,  b.  4. 14, 
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b.  9.  13  a,  b.  10.  365;  conj.  since, 
when,  b.  10.  264 ;  prep,  sinoe,  b.  9. 
164.  See  8i>tli6ii,  Sitthen,  Sy- 
then. 

Bithenes,  conj.  since,  b.  10.  257,  b.  19. 
15 ;  adv.  afterwardsi  b.  7.  25 ;  Sit- 
thenes,  b.  6.  65.    See  Sytthenes. 

Bi)>pe,  adv.  afterwards,  a.  2.  31 ;  Sitthe, 
adv.  afterwards,  b.  7.  94;  Si]>>e,  conj. 
since,  a.  11.  265.    See  Bith,  Bitben. 

Sibthen,  conj.  since,  19.  193,  22.  15. 
See  Sithen,  Bythpe. 

Bitten,  v.  reside,  b.  14.  218 ;  cost,  b. 
3.  48  (cf.  the  phr. '  to  stand  one  in  a 
large  snm*);  Sitte,  v.  press  upon, 
oppress,  beset,  3. 154  (see  note);  be 
situate,  10.  294 ;  sit,  i.  e.  situate,  a. 
8.  129  ;  Sitt,  fr,  j.  {for  Sitteth\  sits, 
is  placed,  is  situated,  10. 108 ;  Sitte>, 
pr.  pi.  si^  are  placed,  a.  6.  20 ;  Sitten, 
grow,  are  placed,  19.  64;  Sittende, 
pres.  pt.  sitting,  b.  17.  48.  See  Bit, 
Setten. 

Bitthen,  euhf.  afterwards,  11.  248,  19. 
262,  22.  78  ;  Sitthe,  adv.  5. 15;  conj. 
since,  19. 177  ;  Sitthe,/^;^.  since,  12. 
55;  Sitth,  adv.  afterwards,  b.  14. 
142.  See  Bithen,  Biththen,  Bjrt- 
then. 

Bittinge,  s.  sitting-time,  R.  3.  39. 

Biuyle,  s,  a  practitioner  in  Civil  Law, 

a.  2.  57. 

Bixt,  2  pr.  s.  seest,  a.  i.  5.    See  Byxt. 

Si^te,  s.  sieht,  miracle,  b.  16.  117; 
Si)th,  sight,  R.  I.  28;  Si^tes,  pi, 
sights,  b.  12.  130.    See  Biht,  Byght. 

Bkape,  s.  injury,  hann,  b.  3.  57.  See 
Bca)ie. 

Skathed,  pi.  s.  banned,  R.  2.  105. 

Bkil,  s.  reason,  7.  27,  b.  12.  216 ;  a 
reason,  b.  11.  i ;  Skiles,  pi.  reasons, 
excuses,  b.  17.  330;  Skilles,  reasons, 
grounds,  b.  10.  301.    See  BkyL 

Skipte,  pi.  s.  skipped,  jumped,  b.  11. 
103.    See  Bkypte. 

Bklaundre,  disgrace,  shame,  scandal, 

b.  3.57.b.  12.47. 

Bkleire,  s.  a  veil,  9.  5  ;  Sklayre,  b.  6.  7. 
Cf.  G.  scAleur. 

Skyes, //.  skies,  R.  2.  190. 

Skyl,  skill,  b.  19.  279 ;  Skyle,  reason, 
16.  136;  excuse,  7.  22;  Skylle, 
reason,  R.  2.  105  ;  Skyles, //.  rea- 
sons, proofs,  arguments,  o.  154; 
excuses,  20.  312.    See  Bkil. 

Bkynnes,//.  ^ins,  R.  2.  32,  126. 

Bkypte,//.  s.  skipped,  jumped,  13. 40 
See  Bkipte. 

Blake,  v.  slake,  b.  18.  366  ;  pr,  s.  suhj 
21.  413. 


Slaaeyn,  s.  mantle  (esp.  one  worn  by 
a  pilgrim\  R.  3.  236.  See  Cath. 
Ai^^l-  p.  343«  n.  2.  '  Esckanne,  as 
Esclamme,  a  long  and  thick  riding- 
cloake,  to  beare  off  the  ndne;    a 

})i1grim's  cloake  or  mantle,  a  doak 
or  a  trayeller ; '  Cotgrave. 

Blayen,  pp.  slain,  i.  113.     See  Sleen. 

Bleen,  v.  slay,  b.  3.  385  ;  Slee,  7.  107; 
Sle,  4.  443  ;  Sleeth,  pr.  s.  slays,  kilk, 
b.  14.  90 ;  Slee]».  pr.  //.  slay,  murder, 
kill,  20.  255  ;  Slee,  imp.  s.  b.  3.  264, 
b.  10.  367.  See  Blen,  Blayen,  Sleye, 
Blonli. 

Blee-nat,  imper.  s.  Slay-not  (referring 
to  the  6th  commandment),  8.  224. 

Blehlidhe,  adv.  by  treachery,  ilily,  7. 
107. 

Bleithe,  s.  trick,  craft,  sdieme,  ai. 
166;  art,  skill,  cunning,  22.  98: 
Sleighte,  s.  r"""mg  art,  trick,  b.  18. 
160 ;  Sleithes,  //.  arts,  tricks,  deceits, 
frauds,  3.  91,  17.  274 ;  Slehthes,  7. 
107  ;  Sleigfiies,  b.  15. 125 ;  Sleightes, 
b.  13.  365.    See  Bleythes,  Slithea. 

Blen,  V.  slay,  a.  3.  267;  Sle,  imp.  s. 

a.  II.  247.    See  Bleen. 
Bleope;  A  sleope,  asleep,  23.  51. 
Blepe,  v.  to  sleep,  to  fall  asleep,  1.7; 

Slepestow,  b.  I.  5 ;  Slepte,  i  pt.  s. 
slept,  I.  8,  21.  5  ;  Slcpe,  b.  5.  382: 
Slepte,  //.  pi.  R.  4.  62 ;  Slepen, //.//. 
16.  272  ;  Slepynge, /^j.  jitrt.  sleep- 
ing, I.  13,  0.  125,  la  298;  Slepdi, 
pp.  b.  5. 4. 

Bleuthe,  sloth,  i.  46,  8.  i,  33.  15S, 
159,  163,  217;  Sleuth,  b.  2.  98; 
Sleu5l)e,  a.  pr.  45;  Slewjw,  3.  102; 
Slou)>e,  a.  2.  69. 

Bleye,//.  slain,  18.  275.    See  Sleen. 

Bleyest,  adj.  most  cunning,  lit  sliest, 

b.  13.  298.    See  below. 
Sleygh,  cuij.  cunning,  23.  163. 
Bleythes,  pi,  tricks,  cnJts,  20.   232 ; 

Sleyghthes,  7.  73. 

Blilokeste,  adv.  most  slily,  most  se- 
cretly, 12.  a66. 

Blithes,  //.  cunning,  skill,  b.  13.  408. 
See  Bleithe,  Bleythes. 

Blode,//.  pi.  slid,  R.  3.  234. 

Bloh,  s.  slough,  earth,  13.  179. 

Blombred,  i  pt.  s.  slumbered,  b.  pr. 
10 ;  Slombrid,  pt.pl.K.4.  62.  *  To 
slomert  soporare ; '  Cath.  Angl. 

Blouh,  pt.  s.  slew,  killed,  23.  150 ; 
Slowcy  pt.pl.  12.  37  ;  Slowen,  a.  11. 
40.    See  Bleen,  Blen. 

Blowe,  adf.  sluggish,  9.  244. 

Slyken,  pr.  pi.  render  sledc,  b.  a.  98. 
Cf.  £.  sleek,  slick. 
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Slymed,  adj.  slimy,  dirty,  8.  i. 
Slynge,  s.  sling,  aj.  163,  217. 
Blynge,  imp,  s.  cast  away,  lit.  sUng,  a. 

8.  125. 

BnuJceth,  /r.  s,  smells,  a.  5.  207. 
Smaohte,  fi.  s.  smacked,  tasted,  7. 

414;  Smaujte, //.//.  b.  5.  363. 
Smerte,  adv.   smartly,    sevo^ly,    14. 

244. 
Smertep,  /r.  s.  smarts,  is  pained,  20. 
305 ;   Smerte,  pf.  s.  subj.  impers.  it 
may  grieve,  cause  to  smart,  a.  3. 161 ; 
Smerte,  pr.  pL  subj.  smart,  suffer,  b. 

3.  167. 

Bmit,  pr.  x.  smiteth,  b.  11.  426.    See 

Smyt. 
8mok,  5.  smock,  chemise,  7.  6. 
SmoMer,  s.  smoke  from  smouldering 

wood,  b.  17.  321.    See  below. 
Smorjve,  s,  thick  smoke,  smother,  20. 

303»  323.    See  Smother  in  my  £tym. 

Diet. 
Smylle,  v.  smell,  8.  50. 
Smyt,  pr.  s,  smites,  strikes,  14.  244, 

ao.  303,  323  ;   Smyte,//.  smitten,  4. 

480.    See  Smit. 
Smythie*  v.  to  fozge ;  Do  hit  sm3rthie 

*B  cause   it    to    be  forged,  4.  463; 

Smytheth,  pr.  s.  forges,  b.  3.  322  ; 

Smythie,  pr.  s.  subj.  4.  480. 
9o,  adv.  so,  R.  pr.  18 ;  as,  8.  232  ;   So 

...  so,  so  ...  as,  14.  188 ;  so  that, 

b.  13.  64 ;  conj.  provided  diat,  b.  13. 

135  ;  So  the  ik,  so  may  I  thrive,  b.  5. 

228. 
Sobre,  adj.  sober,  16.  256. 
Sobrete,  sobriety,  temperance,  modera- 
tion, self-restraint,  16.  187,  17.  134, 

b.  10.  165. 
Soohe,  adj.  such,  i.  34. 
Socoiir,  i.  help,  succour,  aid,  23.  170. 
SodA,  pt.  pi.  seethed,  boiled,  cook- 
ed, 18.  20;  pp.  boiled,  sodden^  10. 

149- 
Sodenes,  //.  sub-deans,  17.  277.    See 

Southdenes,  and  note. 
Sodeynliohey  adv.  suddenly,   22.  5  ; 

Sodeynlich,  16.  24. 
Soeuereicne,  s.  prince,  b.  19.  73. 
SofOratinoe,  s.  patience,  a.  10.  115. 
Bofbre-bope-weole-and-wo,    suffer 

both  weu  and  woe,  a.  11.  113. 
BofOren,  v,  suffer,  be  patient,  a.   10. 

114;   Soffre,  suffer,  permit,  allow,  a. 

9.  47  ;  Soffren,  2 /r.//.  allow,  permit, 
I.  96;  Soffrie,  2pr.  s.  subj.  allow,  2. 
140  ,'  Soffrede,  i  //.  s.  endured,  un- 
derwent, 7. 57 ;//.  s.  suffered,  allowed, 

4.  230;  Soffredest,  2  //.  s.  didst 
allow^  suffer^  8.   125,   139;   Soffire, 


imp.  s.  suffer  (thou),  b.  3. 92  ;  Soffre>, 
imp.  pi.  a.  9.  84. 

Bofte,  adj.  mild,  warm,  i.  i ;  fine,  a. 
7.  181.  {Soft  appears  to  mean  mild, 
warm;  not  drizzly,  as  in  Mod.  £. 
dialects.] 

Bofteliche.o^.  gjsntly,  3. 165 ;  quietly, 
gently,  16.  29. 

Boftere,  adv.  more  gently,  23.  310. 

Soiled,^,  soiled,  dirtied,  b.  14.  2. 

8oioume}>,  pr,  s.  dwells,  resides,  1 1. 
18. 

Bokne,  district,  soke,  3. 1 1 1 .  See  note. 
Wright  says — 'a  district  held  by 
tenure  of  socage.*  A.S.  s^c,  s6cn, 
allied  to  stuan. 

Solas,  s.  consolation,  13.  208  ;  amuse- 
ment, 9.  22;  encouragement,  b.  12. 
151 ;  contentment,  10.  131. 

Solasen,  v.  cheer,  20.  199 ;  Solacen, 
cheer,  amuse,  b.  12.  22  ;  Solaseth, 
pr.pl.  cheer,  comfort,  b.  13.  453. 

SoldiiUohe,  adv.  solemnly,  4.  54. 

Boleyne,  adj.  solitary,  hence  morose, 
sullen,  R.  4.  66 ;  as  sb,  %  solitary 
person,  b.  12.  205 ;  Soleyn,  15.  45. 
See  note.    £.  sullen. 

Bol^e,  V.  sing,  sol-fa,  8. 31.  To  sol-fa 
is  to  sing  by  note,  to  call  over  the 
notes  by  their  names,  viz.  ut,  si,  la, 
sol^fa^  Sec.    See  note. 

Solitarie,  adj.  in  solitude,  18.  7. 

Bomdel,  adv.  partly,  somewhat,  in 
some  measure,  8.  44,  189;  Some- 
dele,  b.  5.  438. 

Somenoiir,  s.  apparitor,  summoner, 
22.  372 ;  Somenoure,  //.  p.  187 ; 
Someneres,  £en.  pi.  10.  203.  See 
Somnoiires,  Sompnoure. 

Someny,  v.  summon,  call  together,  22. 

Bomer,  s.  summer,  7.  112  ;   Somere,  9. 

245 ;   Somer,  as  adj.  11.  2 ;   fit  for 

summer,  10.  119;  Somere,  i.  i. 
Somer-game,  a  summer-game,  b.  5. 

413.    See  the  note  to  8.  22. 
Somer-tyme,  summer-time,  b.  15.  94. 
Somme,  adj.  some,  b.  8.  120;  //.  19. 

150;  some  of  them,  4.  14  (see  note)  ; 

dat.pl.  to  some,  4.  442. 
Somme,  s.  sum,  number,  b.  17.  29. 
Sonmoures,//.  summoners,  apparitors, 

b.    15.    128;    Somners,    3.    59,    4. 

171.    See  Bomenour,  and  note  to 

4.  171. 
Sompne,  v.  to  sunmion,  4.  472,  b.  3. 

314;    Lete   sompne  =  caused    to   be 

summoned,  3.  172  ;  Sompned,//.  13. 

46. 
Bompnotire,    summoner,  b.    4.   167; 
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SompDOures,  //.    b.    3.    133.     See 

Somenour. 
8om-what,  something,  19.  365. 
Bond,  sand,  15.  40. 
Sonday,  Snnda^,  7.  418. 
Bonde,  s,  sending,  message,  visitation, 

7.  hi;  b.  9.   126;  gift,  17.  136; 

Sondis,   s,  pL  messages,  R.  4.   a8. 

Sondis^    presents    sent,    occurs     in 

Pecock*8  Repressor. 
Sondrid,  pt.  pi,  separated,  R.  a.  154 ; 

dispersed,  R.  2.  14. 
8ondr7>  cidj.  sundry,  divexs,  19.  153, 

33.  43  ;  various,  19.  193. 
Bone,  adv.  soon,  4.  50,  61 ;  Sone  so- 
so  soon  as,  b.  10.  226;  As  sone  so 

»  as  soon  as,  20.  63. 
Bone,  son,  2.  164,  4.  370. 
Boneday,    Sunday,    8.    65,    19.    183. 

Sonendayes,//.  a.  2. 197.    From  A.S. 

gen.  case  sunnan. 
Boner,  adv.  more  easily,  4.  62. 
Bong,//,  s.  sang,  21.  469;  Songen,//. 

pi.  8.  154,  15.  94. 
Bongewarie,  mterpretation  -of  dreams, 

10.  302.    Lit.  ol^rvation  of  dreams ; 

from    O.F.    songe^    Lat.    somnium, 

a  dream,  and  O.F.  warir,  to  guard, 

keep. 
Bonken,  pt.  pi.  went  down,  b.  14.  80. 
Bonne,  sun,  i.  i,  2.  117;  Soones, //. 

4.  48a. 
Bonnedayes,  Sundays,  3.  231. 
Bonnere,  adv.  sooner,  12.  257,  292; 

rather, 

Bone. 


rather,  3.  141 ;  Sonner,  19.  64.    See 


64. 


Bonne-rysynse,  sunrise,  21.  70. 

Bonnest,  adv.  the  soonest,  3.  66; 
soonest,  b.  i.  70. 

Bonne-syde,  sunny  side,  19.  64. 

Bope,  soap,  b.  14.  6. 

Boper,  supper,  7. 429,  9.  276. 

Bopen,//.  soap-sellers,  6.  72. 

Bophistre,  professor,  teacher,  18.  311. 

Bophistrie,  sophistry,  22.  349. 

Boppe,  s.  morsel,  piece  of  sopped 
bread,  b.  15.  175;  At  a  &oppe=at 
the  value  of  a  sop  of  bread,  at  small 
value,  b.  13.  124.  'A  soppe^  a  sope  in 
ale,  ofiTa,  offella,  offula ;'  Cath.  AngL 

Borcerie,  magic,  19.  150. 

Bore,  adj.  painful,  b.  14.  96. 

Bore,  adv.  sorely,  b.  14.  106;  much, 
deeply,  b.  11.  219,  sharply,  strongly, 
painfully,  20.  272.   Cf.  G.  jMr,  very. 

Bore,  s.  wound,  hurt,  21.  388;  Sores, 
//.  diseases,  18.  302. 

Borfait,  s.  surfeit,  9.  277;  Sorfetes, 
//.  surfeiting,  b.  13.  405. 

Borfeten,  v.  surfeit,  14. 188. 


BorgliAiJ,  adj.  in  pain,  19.  15. 

Bori,    adj.  sorry,    repentant,   grieved, 

miserable,  b.  pr.  45.    See  Bory. 
Bomame,  surname,  4.  369. 
Borquidonrs,  pi.  proud  men,  22.  341. 

From   O.F.   sorcuider^  to    presume, 

think  much  of  oneself;   see  cuider 

in  Burguy. 
Borwe,  sorrow,  pain,  i.  113,  3.  126; 

lamentation,  4. 17 ;  Sorwes,  pi.  gric^ 

troubles,  4.  90. 
Bory,  adj.  13.  58;  wretched,  unhappy, 

4.  361,  a.  II.  190;  troubled  (man), 

20.  326.  See  Bori. 
Boater,  sister,  12.  98. 
Botel,  adj.  cunning,  subtle,  5.  149,  11. 

207.    See  Botil,  BotyL 
8otele]»,    pr.    s.    cunningly    devises^ 

schemes,  22.  459;  SoteUde,  i  pt.  s. 

schemed,  21.  330.    See  Botilen. 
Soteltes,  //.  subtleties,  crafts,  clever- 
nesses, 15.  76;  Soteltees,  deceits,  13. 

240. 
Both,  adf.  true,  10.  62,  19.  194,  b.  5. 

282.   A.S.1^5. 
Bo)>,  s.  truth,  the  truth,  ao.  21,  b.  9. 

154 :  Sot)e,  2.  8f,  4.  387 ;  Sothes,     'i 

pi.  truths,  b.  3.  381,  R.  2.  151. 
Bothe,  pi.  pi.  cooked,  boiled,  seethed, 

b.  15.  388.    '  Sothm,  elixiis,  lixns, 

lixatus,  coctus ; '  Cath.  Angl. 
Bothest,  the  truest,  b.  10.  441. 
Bothest,  adv.  most  truly,  4. 439. 
Bothfiut,  .  o^'.    true,    real,    I3.   133; 

steadfast,  b.  13.  21^. 
Bopfaetneeee,  s.  truth,  steadfastness,  b. 

16.  186. 
Bothliche,  adv.  truly,  in  truth,  verily, 

a.  47»  4-  33a»  7-  340 ;  Sothlich,  4.  5^ ; 

Sol)lyche,  a.  11.  176;  Sothly,  2.  116; 

So|>eliche^  23.  15 ;  Sothelich,  b.  3.  5. 
Bothnesse,  truthftjness,  truth,   right, 

3.  24;  Sothenesse,  b.  11.  142. 
Botil,  €uij.  subtle,  cunnings  b.  15.  392. 

See  Botel,  BotyL 
Botilen,  v.  aigue  subtly,  a.  11.  139; 

Sotileth,  pr.  s.  devises  cunningly,  b. 

19.  554 :  Sotiled,  i  pf,  s.  devised  by 

skill,   b.    10.    214;    Sotiled,   pt.   s. 

schemed,   18.    169;  Sotilede,    i  pt. 

pi.  invented,   7.  189.     See  Botyle, 

Botelep. 
Bottes,  //.  fools,  sots,  10.  256. 
Botyl,  adj.  skilful,  b.  13.   398;  mar- 
vellous, b.  15.  13 ;  Sotyle,  clever,  h. 

15.  48.    See  Botil,  Botel. 
Botyle,  V.  reason  subtly,  make  use  of 

cunning,  b.  10. 183.    See  Botilen. 
Bouohen,  v.  devise,  13.  340 ;  Souche, 

pr.  s.  subf.  3. 36.    See  two  quotattons 
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(in  Halliwell)  from  Gower,  where  it 

is  said  to  mean  '  suspect.*    But  it  is 

the  F.  se  saucier^  to  be  anxious  aboat, 

from  Lat.  sollicitare. 
Sonde]),  pr,  s.  pays,   a  a.  431.    O.F. 

simder,  Lat.  solidare  ;  see  note. 
Souel,  5,  anything  eaten  with  bread 

as    a  relish,    9.   a86,    18.    2^    See 

S*alee.    *  Sowle,  edulimn,  pulmen- 

tarium  ;*  Cath.  AngL 
Souerayziliohe,  adv.  chiefly,  above  all 

things,  best  of  all,  7.  oa. 
Souereyn,    adj\    excellent,    chief,   sn- 

preme,  7.   a;,   16.   aps;    Souereyne, 

a.  148. 
Souereyn,  s,  master,  a.  10. 7a  ;  loxd,[aa. 

77 ;  Sonereyne,  R.  pr.  77 ;  Sonereynes, 

//.  lords,  chieif  ones,   princes,  great 

men,  la.  369;  Sonerei^es,  principal 

gnests,  b.  la.  aoo. 
Souereynliche,  adv.  as  a  conqueror, 

by  force,  ai.  397 ;  especially,  14.  303 ; 

Souereyneliche,  especially,   18.   378. 

See  Soueraynliohe. 
Souhte,  ft,  s,  went,  retired,  18.  169; 

sought,  applied  to,  a.  4.  49 ;  Souhte, 

//.  s.  sidj.  shonld  seek,  were  to  search, 

4.  166 ;  Souht,  ff.  sought,  a.  6.  15. 
Sooken,  v.  suck,  13.  55. 
Scale,  s,  soul,  a.  8.  33 ;  Soole,  gen. 

soul's,  b.  18.  365 ;  Soule  hele^sours 

salvation,  b.  5.  370;  Soules,//.  Sbuls, 

a.  I.  lai. 
Soole,  adj.  sole,  single,  R.  i.  6a. 
Sound,  tidj,  sound,  a.  9.  ao. 
Sounej),  pr.  s.  sounds  like,  hints  at, 

reminds  of,   10.  a  16:    Sonne,  pr.  s. 

subj.  (witAoi),  tend  to,  la.  79;  tend, 

a  a.  455 ;   Sounede,  //.  s.  tended,  7. 

59.    See  note  to  7.  59. 
Sonnye,  v.  swoon,  faint,  become  in- 
sensible,  a  I.   58;    Sounede,   //.  //. 

swooned,  33.  105. 
Sonpen,  v.  sup,  b.  a.  96;   Soupe,  9. 

aa8 ;    Soupeth,  pr.  s.  sups,  b.  15. 

175 ;  Soupen, /r. //.  have  a  meal,  b. 

14.  178. 
Sourdid,  //.  s.  arose,  R.  pr.  5.    From 

O.F.  s&urdre^  Lat  surgcre. 
Soure,  adj.  sour,  bitter,  ai.  319,  b.  11. 

250 ;  P^'  bitter,  sharp,  33.  47. 
Soure,  adv.  bitterly,  sourly,  3.  154. 
Sourquidours.    Se«  Surquidous. 
Bouter,  s.  a  cobbler,  shoemaker,  7.  83 ; 

Souteres,  //.  b.  5.  413 ;  Souteris,  a. 

II.  181,  301 ;  Souters,  a.  5. 158.  A.S. 

siUerif  a  shoemaker,  borrowed  from 

Lat  sutor, 
Soutereue,  s.  female   shoemaker  or 

seller  of  shoes,  b.  5.  315. 


8oul>,  adv.  in  the  south,  a.  8.  139. 
Southdenes,  sub-deans,  3.  187.    See 

note.    The  Anglo-French  form  south 

is   another  spelling    of  souZf  soutz 

(Lat.   subtus\  under.    The   th  has 

here  the  force  of  /.     See  South  in 

Gloss,  to  Liber  Albus. 
Souwe,  V.  sew  up,  mend,  a.   7.  9 ; 

Souwe>,  imp.  pi.  sew,  a.  7. 19. 
Bouwen,  v.  sow  (com),  a.  7.  59.    See 

Sowen. 
Boujte,  pt.  s.  went  (lit  sought  to  go), 

b.  15.  39a ;  //.  //.  sought,  b.  7.  166. 

See  Seohe,  So^t. 
Sowe,  s.  sow,  14.  150. 
Sowen,  V.  sow,  a.  7.  a8 ;  Sowe,  v.  b.  7. 

6;  Sowen,//.  sown,  13.  186;  sown 

seed  in,  9.  3. 
Sowen,  ger.  to  sew,  b.  14.  ai.    See 

Sewe. 
Sowere,  s.  sower,  19.  a  a  7. 
Sowen,  s.  pL  sewers,  tailors,  R.  3. 165. 
Sowld,  //.  //.  sowed,  scattered,  R.  a. 

loa. 
Sowkid,  pt.  s.  sucked,  drew  in,  R.  4. 9. 

See  Souken. 
Sownede,  //.  s.  sounded,  a.  pr.  10. 
Sowynge,  s.  sowing,  a.  8.  loa. 
Bojt,//.  s.  subj.  were  to  seek,  17.  393. 

See  Sou)te. 
Spac,//.  s.  spake,  uttered,  a.  i.  47.  See 

Spak,  Speke. 
Space,  opportunity,  4-  a  17. 
Spaklioh,  adv.  quickly,  b.  17.  81.    See 

below. 
Spakliohe,  adj.  sprightly,  lively,  b.  18. 

I  a.    See  note,  p.  a 49. 
Sparen«  pr.  pi.  are  sparing,  save  up,  b. 

12.53;  Spared,  imp.pl.  spare,  a.  7.  ii. 
Sparwe,  5.  sparrow,  b.  15.  119  m. 
Speohe,  s.  speech,  a.  a.  33,  a.  6.  43,  a. 

8.  50 ;  word,  a.  10.  34. 
Speohelea,  adj.  without  speech,  voice* 

less,  17. 198. 
Spede,  V.  succeed,  do  any  good,  4.  317 ; 

prosper,  8.  340,  b.  3.  370;  increase, 

b.  ao.  54 ;  Spede,  v.  succeed,  fare,  4. 

438 ;  Spede  if  he  my^te,  (hoping)  to 

succeed  if  he  could,  b.  17.  81 ;  Spede, 
pr.  s.subj.  prosper,  11.  107;  Spedde, 
pt.  s.  prospered,  14.  34. 
Spedelioh,  adj.  profitable,  a.  la.  95. 
Spedily,  adv.  speedily,  a.  7.  11. 
Speke,  pr.  pi.  speak,  utter,  b.  10.  40 ; 

Speke,  a  //.  s.  spakest,  saidst,  b.  la. 

19a  ;  Speke,  //.  //.  spoke,  a  a.  130; 

Spedcen,  a.  a.  aoi.    See  Spao,  Spak. 
Speke,  V.  speak  to,  address,  (but  rather 

read  seke  or  sech€y  seek  out),  b.  15. 

183. 
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SpekM,  //.  caves,  b.  15.  a 7a    From 

Lat  spccus.    See  note. 
Spoke  -  Tuel  •  by  -  hynde,    Speak-evil- 

behind,  i.e.  behind  one*s  back,  as. 

Bpole,  V.  spare,  save,  7.  43a,  14.  77- 
See  note,  p.  94. 

SpoUo,  c.  spell,  relate  {fir  make  out), 
18.  jai. 

Spelonkes,  //.  caverns,  b.  15.  370. 
From  lAt.  spelunca.    See  note. 

Bpenoes,  pL  expenses,  spendings,  17. 
40. 

8pendeth,/r.  f.  spends,  a.  8.  50.  See 
Bpene. 

Spendonr,  spendthrift,  6.  a8. 

Spendyng,  adj.  to  spend,  for  spending, 
b.  II.  378.    See  below. 

Spendynge,  j.  spending,  expenses,  b. 
14. 197. 

Bpene,  v.  spend,  expend,  5.  loi ; 
Spene)>,/r.  s,  spends,  expends,  makes 
nse  of,  10.  46 ;  Spenen,  //*.  //.  spend, 
expend,  10.  74, 18.  71 ;  Spene,  waste, 
b.  15.  3aa ;  Spene,  imper,  s,  let  him 
spend,  b.  10. 87 ;  Spene,  i  /.//.  imper, 
let  us  spend,  b.  15. 139.  See  above. 

Bpere,  spear,  ai.  10;  Sper,  ai.  89. 

Sperhaoke,  spanow-hawk,  b.  6.  199. 

Bpewen,  pr,  pL  spew,  b.  10.  40. 

Bpioede,  pi.  s.  spiced  np,  a  a.  a88 ; 
Spiced,  b.  19.  383. 

Bpicerie,  si)ices,  3.  loi,  R.  3.  373. 

Spioen,  spicers,  grocers,  3.  335  ;  Spi- 
ceres,  b.  a.  335.  ("What  we  now  call 
a  grocer  was  formerly  a  spicer,) 

&piQeB,p/.  spices,  7.  358. 

Bpik,  spike,  ear,  13.  180. 

Bpille,  V.  destroy,  waste,  lose,  4.  437, 
466 ;  spoid,  b.  10.  100 ;  rain,  b.  3. 
308;  punish,  33.  303 ;  die,  perish,  I3: 
43 ;  correct,  b.  19.  398  ;  Spilleth,  pr. 
s.  spoilst  b.  5. 41 ;  Spillen, /r. //.  are 
rained,  b.  15.  131;  Spilde,  i  //.  s. 
wasted,  spilt,  7.  433;  Spille,  imp.  s. 
destroy,  b.  3.  37a 

Bpille-loue,  Destroy-love,  33.  343. 

Bpllle-tyme,  a  waster  of  time,  6.  a8. 

Bpinne,  gier.  spin,  a.  5.  130. 

Bplnaters,  //.  women  engaged  in  spin- 
ning, a.  5. 130.    See  Bpynnesters. 

Bpire,  s.  shoot,  scion,  19.  333;  Spir, 
blade  (of  wheat),  13.  180.  See 
Bpyxe ;  and  see  note,  p.  173. 

Bpire,  i  pr.  s.  enquire,  30.  i.  See 
Spore ;  and  note.    A.S.  spyrian. 

Bpiritualte,  soirltoal  possessions,  or 
spiritual  rank  (opposed  to  tempo- 
rality)^ 7.  135.    See  note. 

Spiritua,  s.pL  spirits,  i.  18. 


Bpiaei,  x.  species,  kind,  sort  (of  remedy 

for  sin),  b.  i.  147.     The  same  word 

as  spiu^  O.F.  espice^  from  Lat.  species. 
Bpitten,  //.  //.  du^  weeded,  9.  184. 

A  spade  is  sometimes  called  a  spii ; 

the  same  term  also  signifies  the  depth 

to  which  a  spade  goes  in  digging ;  see 

HalUweU. 
Bpitten, /r.//.  spit,  b.  10.  40. 
Spores,//,  spurs,  3i.  10,  is. 
Bpottes,  pL  spots,  b.  13.  315. 
B^oxiMediBiD.,  pt.  pi  married,  a.  10.  173 ; 

Spoused,/^,  a.  10.  154. 
Bpradde,  //.  //.  spread,  9.  184.    See 

Sprede. 
Bprakliolie,  adj.  sprightly,  lively,  31. 

10.     See   note.     Sprack,  lively,  is 

noted  as  a  Berkshire  word,  in  a  Glos- 
sary by  Job  Lousley. 
Sprede,  v.  spread,  b.  so.  54 ;  Sprede^, 

pr.  s.  14. 34;  Spradde, //.//.  9. 184. 
Spring,  s.  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  a 

twig,  rod,  switch,  6. 139. 
Springetk,  pr.  pi.   spring,   issue,   19. 

190;  Spronge,  pp.  bom,  sprung,  11. 

as6,  10.  307;  Spronge,  pi.  s.  sttbj. 

dawned,  sa.  150.    See  Sinmse. 
Sprynge,  v.  spring  up,  15.  37 ;  take  its 

rise,  arise,  b.  1 1. 194.    See  Sprin^^. 
Spnre,  v.  enquire  (Scottish  speir),  4. 

109.    See  Spire.    A.S.  spyrian, 
Spye,  scout,  spy,  ao.  i. 
Bpynnen,  v.  spin,  4.  466  {  Spynneth, 

imp.pl.  a.  7.  II. 
SpynneBten,  female  spinners,  7.  a 23. 

See  Spinsters. 
Spyre,  s.  shoot,  germ,  b.  9.  100.    See 

Spire. 
Sqnire,  square  (for  measarement),  la. 

137.    Used  by  Spenser.    Cf.  espderrt 

in  Cotgrave. 
Stable,  adj.  steady,  a.  10.  iia 
Stable,  V.  be  established,  R.  3.  349 ; 

render  firm  or  cause  to  rest,  b.  1.  iso; 

Stablithe,  pr.  s.  stands  firm,  R.  i.  10. 

'  To  stable,  stabilire;'  Cath.  AngL 
Staf,  staff,  stick,  7.  106;   Staffe,  b.  la. 

H- 
Stal,  I  pt.  s.  stole,  7.  365 ;  Stale,  b.  13. 

367 ;   Stall,  pt.  s.  R.  a.  164.     See 

Stele. 
Staples,//,  booths,  b.  16.  138. 
Stalwortli,  adj.  strong,  b.  17. 9<^. 
Stant,  pr.  s.  (for  Stande]>),  stands,  si. 

43 ;  is,  18.  305 ;  appears,  b.  15.  505. 
Stappe,  V.  step,  walk,  7.  403.    See 

Steppe. 
Stare,  v.  stare,  R.  3.  189;  Stareden, 

pt.  pi.  a.  4.  143;  Starynge,  pr.  pt. 

looking  sternly,  b.  10.  4. 
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Btatt,  s.  rank,  R.  3.  174. 

Statues,  s.  pL  statutes,  a.  7.  305.     See 

below. 
Statute,  statute,  9.  343. 
Btauea,  j.  //.  staves,  sticks,  i.  51,  6. 

SteddelBute,  s.  steadfast  man,  R.  3. 

309. 
Btede,  j.  stead,  place,  b.  pr.  96 ;  place, 

passage  (in  a  book),  b.  14.  131 ;  In 

stede  of,  in  place  of,  i.  94;  Stedes,//. 

places,  6. 146. 
Stede,  a  horse,  steed,  7.  43 ;  On  stede, 

on  hoxseback,  b.  13.  394;  Stedis,//. 

R.  3.  31. 
SteeriB,  s.  pi.  steeis,  oxen,  R.  3.  351. 
Stekye,  v.  stick  fast,  remain  dosed,  b. 

I.  131.    Cf.  Low.  Scotch  steik^  sUck, 
to  fasten.    See  Btyke^ 

Stele,  handle,  33.  379;  see  note.    A.S. 

stel,  Cf.  Shropsh.  stail^  sUU^  a  handle. 
Stele,  V,  steal  (silly),  7.  106 ;  Steleth 

on,  pr,  pi,  steal  on,  creep  near,  R.  3. 

31 ;  Stelyuy  pi, pi,  stole,  33. 156.  See 

Stal. 
Stel-net,  tmper.  s.  Steal-not,  8.  334. 
Steome,  s,  helm,  a.  9.  30.    '  Sterne  of 

ye  schype,  clauus  ;    Cath.  Angl. 
Steomeliohe,  adv,  sternly,  a.  7.  305. 
Steppe,  V.  walk,  move,  30.  54,  87;  R. 

3.  54.    See  Btappe. 

Btere,  v,  stir,  move,  3o.  54;  Sterede, 
//.  /.  stirred,  33.  103 ;  R.  3.  369.  See 
Btire. 

Stereth,  pr.  s,  steers,  guides,  b.  8.  47 ; 
Sterid,^.  R.  4.  80. 

Sterlyxi^se,  sterling  coin,  b.  15.  343. 

Bteme,  adv.  sternly,  b.  15.  348. 

Stemeliche,  adv,  sternly,  angrily,  I3. 

4.  See  Bteomeliche. 

Stezre,  star,  31.  343;  Sterres,//.  stars, 
10.  309;  Senene  sterris,  seven  stars, 
i.e.  Uie  seven  planets,  R.  3.  353. 

Bterte,  v,  start,  ran,  3o.  397. 

Bteme,  v,  die,  perish,  7.  390, 11.  300; 
Steraeth,/r.  s,  perishes,  dies,  6.  151 ; 
Sieiuen,  pr.pl,  perish,  10. 101 ;  Sterae, 
pr,  s,  subj,  die,  13. 179.  A.S.  steorfan, 
E.  starve. 

Bterynge,  s.  moving;  stirring,  motion, 

II.  36. 

Btewed,^.  bestowed,  governed,  6. 146. 

See  Btouwet. 
Btewes,  //.  stews,  brothels,   33.  160. 

See  Btuwes,   Styues.     See   Cath. 

Angl.  p.  363,  n.  5. 
Btiere,  s.  helm,  b.  8.  35.    See  Bteome. 
Bti^  adv,  stiffly,  steadily,  b.  8.  33. 
Btihlede,  //.  s,  arranged,  set  in  order, 

16. 40.    See  note. 


Btire,  v.  stir ;  Stirid,  //.  s.  instigated, 
lit.  stirred,  R.  I.  114;  Stired,  pt.pl. 
stirred,  b.  30.  io3.    See  Btere. 

Btiwarde,  steward,  33.  463 ;   Stiward, 

a.  5.  39.  , 

Btock,  stock,  II.  307.    See  Btok. 
Btookea,  the  stocks,  5.  103,  8.  333,  9. 

163, 10. 34.    See  Btokkes. 
Btode, //.//.  stood,  31.  86  ;  /A  s,  subj. 

would  stand,  would  exist,  b.  14.  351. 

See  Btant,  Btonden. 
Btodie,  s.  study,  a.  13.  61. 
Btodie,  ger,  to  study,  a.  13.  6 ;  Sto- 

dieden,  //.//.  studied,  consulted,  18. 

307.    See  Btudie. 
Btok,  stock,  stem,  19.  30. 
Btokkea,//.  the  stocks,  b.  4.  108,  b.  5. 

585  ;  stocks,  trunks,  a.  6. 66 ;  fiames, 

b.  15.  445- 

Stole, /^.  stolen,  18. 40.    See  Stele. 

Stole,  s.  stool,  b.  5.  394. 

Btomble,  v,  to  stumble,  fall,  11.  35; 

Stombleth,  pr.  s.  b.  8.  33  ;  Stombled, 

2pt,pl,  stumbled,  R.  i.  114. 
Ston,  stone,  7.  106.    See  Stoon. 
Btonden,  v,  cost,  4.  51  (cf.  the  mod. 

phrase  '  to   stand  one  in  so  much 

money');  stand,  remain,  b.  i.  I3i ; 

Stonde,  v,  stand,  R.  3.  349;   stand 

still,  b.  6.   114;   resist,   b.  8.  47; 

Stonde]>,  pr,  s,  stands,  a.  3.  5 ;  Stont, 

stands,  exists,  a.  10. 139;  Stonde, /r. 

s.  subj.  though  he  stand,   11.   36 ; 

Stooden,  //.  //.  stood,  a.  4.  143. 
Stone,  dat.  grave,  b.  15.  584;  Stones, 

//.  stones,  b.  I3.  77.    See  Bton. 
Stone,  V.  to  stone,  b.  13.  77. 
Stonyed,  3  //.  //.  didst  astonish,  didst 

amaze,  R.  3.  135. 
Stoon,  stone,  15.  37,  43.    See  Bton. 
Store,  s.  store,  R.  3.  177. 
Story,  s.  tale,  R.  pr.  83 ;   Stories,  pi. 

histories,  b.  7.  73. 
Stottea,    //.    bullocks    {or    perhaps 

horses),  33.  367.  See  the  note. 
Btoule,  a  stool,  8.  3.  See  Stole. 
Stounde,  while,  short  time,   11.  64. 

A.S.  stund, 
Stoupe,  V,  to  stoop,  bend,  6.  34,  8.  3, 

13.  197. 
Stouttely,  adv.  proudly,  R.  i.  114. 
Btouwet,  pp,  ordered,  arranged,  a.  5. 

39.    See  Stewed. 
Btrake,  s,  streak,    narrow  strip   (ap-r 

parently  here  used  for  a  reef  in  a 

sail),  R.  4.  80.    See  Strake  (7)  in 

Halliwell ;  and  see  Striked. 
Btrawe,  straw  for  a  bed,  b.  14.  333 ; 

A  strawe  for  —  I  would  only  give  a 

straw  for,  17.93. 
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Btrsyaes,  //.  strays,  i.  9a.    The  old 

)  sense  of  sfray  was  property  which 

was  left  behind  by  an  alien  at  his 

death,  and  which  went  to  the  king 

,  for  default  of  heirs.    See  estrayeres  in 

'  Cotgrave,  and  estrahere  in  Roquefort. 

The  form  strafe  is  still  in  use  in 

Shropshire  in  Uie  sense  of  '  a  stray 

animal  * ;  see  Shropsh.  Wordbook. 

Btreche,  v.  refi,  stretch,  to  stretch 
himself,  b.  14.  235. 

Btrenede,//.  s.  emitted,  14. 173.  A.S. 
streSnan,  to  procreate. 

Btrengeat,  ctdj,  strongest,  b.  13.  294. 

Btrengthe,  strength,  defence,  a.  8.  83 ; 
Streng])e,  stren^,  a.  5.196;  Strenthe, 
4*  347 ;  StrengtheSy  //.  strongholds, 
4.  338. 

Strengthe,  gtr,  to  strengthen,  4.  348 ; 
Streng]>e>,  pr,  s,  a.  9.  42  ;  Streng}«^ 
imp.  s.  a.  10.  no. 

Btreyneth,  pr.  s.  strains,  exerts,  i^.  76. 

Btreyte,  adv,  narrowly,  strictly,  o.  pr. 
26. 

Streyues,  //.  strays,  b.  pr.  94.  See 
Btrayuea. 

Btrie,  V.  destroy,  R.  3.  269 ;  Stried,  pt, 
s.  destroyed,  trampled  on,  R.  a.  26. 
Short  for  desirie ;  see  Btroied. 

Striked,  pp.  struck,  let  down  (as  in  our 
' struck  sail '),  R.  4.  80.  'I  stryke,  I 
let  downe  the  crane,  le  lache ' ;  Pals- 
grave.   See  Strake. 

Btroied,  pt,  x.  destroyed,  R.  2.  104. 
See  Btrie. 

Btrok,  //.  s.  moved,  came  quickly,  i. 
197 ;  Stroke,  //.  j.  b.  pr.  183.  A.S. 
strican,  to  go,  Du.  strtjken,  to  sweep 
rapidly  over  a  surface,  to  graze.  See 
Btryke. 

Btrompet,  strumpet,  15.  ^2. 

Stroute,  V,  strut,  R.  3.  189. 

Strouters,//.  strutters,  R.  3.  269. 

Stroutynge,  pres.  pt.  strutting,  *  swell- 
ing* about,  R.  3.  121.    See  note. 

Btroutynge,  s.  strutting,  shewing  off  of 
dresses,  R.  3.  134, 177. 

Btruyen,  v.  destroy,  1 8.  307 ;  Stroyen, 
b.  15.  587;  Stroyeth,  pr.  s.  destroys, 
R*  3-  134  >  Struen,  i>r.  //.  destroy,  9. 
27;  Struyeth,  b.  6.  29;  Struyeden, 
//.  //.  destroyed,  18.  307 ;  Stroyden, 
b.  15.  287. 

Btryke,  v,  strike,  b.  12.  77;  Stryk, 
imper.  s,  strike  out  a  path,  pass, 
proceed,  take  your  way,  8.  224; 
Stryke,  2  pr.  s.  subj.  mayst  strike,  b. 
12.  14.    See  Btrok. 

Strykera,  //.  wanderers,  10.  159.  See 
above. 


Stade,  s,  place,  stead,  a.  5.  39.    See 

Btede. 
Btudefast,  adj.  steadfast,  firm,  a.  10. 

no.    See  BteddeflSetste,  Btydfast. 
Btadie,  o.  muse,  ponder,  reflect,  10. 

297  ;   Stndye,  b.  7.  143  ;   Studyest,  2 

pr.  s.  studiest,    b.    12.    223.      See 

Btodie. 
Btudiing,  s.  studying,  a.  4.  143. 
Btues,//.  stews,  b.  6.  72. 
Stonte,  V.  stop,  a.  11. 166 ;  Stunt,  imp. 

s.  delay,  a.  o.  66.    See  Stynte. 
Sture]>,  pr.  s,  steers,  guides,  a.  9.  42. 

See  Btiere* 
Stome,  adv.  sternly,  9.  343. 
Stumeliche,  adv.  boldly,  1. 197. 
Btuwardea,  pt.  stewards^  b.  pr.  96,  b. 

5.  48.    See  Stiwarde. 
BtuwBa,//.  stews,  brothels,  14.  75,  23. 

437  i  Stuyues,  a.  7.  65. 
Btydfisat,  adj.  enduring,  b.  15.  573. 

See  Btudefast. 
Btyf;  adj,  loud,  firm,  b.  15.  584;  Styfie, 

violent,  R.  3. 104.    See  Stif. 
StyfRs,  pr.  pi.  grow  8ti£f,  grow  strong, 

R-  3.  54- 
Styfliche,  ado.  stoutly,  firmly,  13.  36. 
Btyke)>,  pr.  s.  is  fixed,  4.  384.    See 

Btekye. 
Stykkes,//.  twigs,  b.  11.  339. 
Biyle,  stile  (in  a  nedge),  7.  145,  207. 
Stynte,  v.  stop,  leave  off,  3.  166  ;  halt» 

b.  10.  220;  pause, b.  1. 120;  Stynted, 

//.//.  ceased,  R.  2. 125;  Stynt,  tm/irr. 

//.  stop,  delay,  8.  223 ;   Stynte,  rest, 

b.   5.  585.     See  Btunte.     A.S.  d- 

styntan,  orig.  to  blunt;  see  stuntem 

in  Stratmann. 
Styneliche,  adv.  strongly,  firmly  (lit 

stiffly),  A.  348. 
Btyues,//.  stews,  9.  71.    See  Stewes, 

Stuwea,  Stywes. 
Styaesty  adj.  stiffest,  sturdiest,  7.  43, 

b.  13.  294.    See  BtyC 
Stywarde,  steward,  overseer,  x6.  40, 

22.  256.    See  Stiwarde. 
Stywes,  //.  stews,  brothels,  17.  93. 

See  Stues,  Stewes. 
Suddenes,  //.  subdeans,  b.   2.  172; 

Sndenes,  b.   15.   128.    See  South* 

denes;  and  note  to  3.  187. 
Suen,  V.  attend  on,  b.  11.  326;  Sue, 

follow,  b.   II.  414;    SueUi,  pr.    s. 

persecutes,  tempts,  b.  i.  41 ;   Sueth, 

pr,  pi.  follow,  have  adopted,  b.  10. 

202;    Sued,  //.  driven,  b.  5.  550. 

See  Suwen. 
Bu£Qraunoe,  allowance,  tolerance,    i. 

124,    4.    208;    permission    (due    to 

negligence),  a.  3.  93;    patience,  h. 
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II.    370;    SnfTnnce,  long-sufTering, 

patience,   14.   305,  b.  6.  146.    See 

note  to  5.  189. 
BoiRren,  v.  endure,  snffer,  22. 68 ;  Suffre, 

4.  405;   allow  to  exist,  b.  a.  174; 

Suffrye,  v,  suffer,  20.  322 ;  Su£Bry,  21. 

257  ;   allow,  23.  322  ;    Suffre,  i /.  /. 

pr.  (I)  allow,  permit,  a.  4.  i ;  Sunreji, 

pr.  s,  suffers,  allows,  22.  443;  en- 
dures, b.  15.  169;  Suffred,  ^.  had 
Satience,  been  patient,  b.  11.  403; 
uffre,  imp.  s.  suffer  thou,  a.  10.  96 ; 

Suffre,  imp.  1  pi.  be  quiet,  21.  167 ; 

Suffre^,  imp,  pL  sulier,  allow,  19. 

178. 
Sti«et,  X.  subject,  R.  pr.  77. 
Suggestion,  cause,  reason,  excuse,  10. 

^3  ;  Suggestioun,  b.  7.  67. 
Siillen,  V.  sell,  a.  2.   189;    Sulle,  4. 

244 ;  Sullen,  pr,  pi,  sell,  a.  7-  294. 

A.S.  syllan, 
Snllers,//.  sellers,  tradesmen,  a.  2. 46, 

a.  3.  79. 
Snloer,  silver,  money,  4.  116,  7.  254. 
Sum,  adj.  some,  a.  8.  34.  See  Sommef 

Summe. 
Snmdel,  s.  some  deal,  some  part,  in 

some  measure,  a.  3.  83.   See  SomdeL 
Bvaune,  pron.  pi.  some,  a.  i.  114,  a.  4. 

97;  dal.  to  some,  a.  3.  266.    See 

Bum,  Bonune. 
Sumnora,  s.  pi.  summoners,  officers  of 

the  ecclesiastical  courts  (now  called 

apparitors),  a.  2.  46 ;  Sumpnours,  a. 

3.  139- 
Sunfol,  adf.  sinful,  a.  5.  244. 
Btmge,  V.  sin,  a.  5.  151 ;  Sunge)i,/r.  s, 

sins,  a.  9.  17  ;  Sungct,>>^.  a.  8.  165. 
Btmne,  s.   sm,    offence,    a.    3.    261 ; 

Sunnes,  //.  sins,  a.  i.  78.    A.S.  syn. 

See  Bynne. 
Bmmeles,  adj,  without  sin,  sinless,  a. 

7.  217.    See  Syimeles. 
Supenedeas,  a  writ  so  called,  3. 187, 

lo.  263.    See  note,  p.  38.    Cf.  *  And 

litel  or  nought  may  helpen  in  thb  caas 

Saufcondit  either  supersedeas;*  Lyd- 

gate.  Siege  of  Thebes,  ed.  1561,  fol. 

372,  back,  col.  X. 
Supprionr,  sub-prior,  7.  153. 
Snren,  v.  plight  one's  troth  to,  give 

security  to,  b.  5.  547. 
Burfait,  s.  surfeit,  b.  6.  267. 
Surgerye,     surgery,     surgical     skill, 

powers  of  healing,  23.  178. 
Surgien,  surgeon,  23.  315 ;  Snigeyn, 

19.  140 ;  Surgienes,//.  b.  14.  88. 
Surlepea,  adj.  pi.  distinct,  separate,  19. 

193.    See  Berelepes. 
Snrqaydous,  adj.  arrogant  man,  b.  19. 


335  ;  Sourquidouis,  arrogant  men,  22. 
341.  See  note  to  22.  341,  p.  271. 
Cf.  surquedri€f  arrogance ;  described 
by  Gower,  C.  A.  i.  105. 

Boapeoion,  expectation,  18.  315. 

Buster,  sister,  4.  208,  21.  184;  Sustre, 
4-  54»  67 ;  Sustres,//.  sisters,  7.  137  ; 
Susteres,  21.  207 ;  Sustren,  17.  293. 

Suatinaunce,  livelihood,  sustenance, 
food,  maintenance,  6.  127,  23.  7. 

Bute,  retinue,  train,  suite,  b.  14.  256  ; 
suit,  clothing  of  human  flesh,  b.  5. 
495.  See  note  to  8.  130.  'A  sute, 
secla;  vt  secta  curie  ;'  Cath.  Angl. 

Bnpjyen,  adv.  afterwards,  19.  18 ; 
Su]>>e,  conj.  since,  21.  353 ;  Suthjw, 
10.  115  ;  Suthen,  conj.  since,  20.  272  ; 
Sutthen,  afterwards,  2  a.  143 ;  conj, 
since,  21.  138;  Sutthe,  adv.  after- 
wards, then,  12. 171. 

Buwen,  v.  follow,  attend,  14.  143 ; 
Sawe,  attend  to,  b.  11.  21;  Suwye 
for)> « keep,  3.  102  ;  Suwe,  i  pr.  s. 
sue,  4.  370 ;  Suwest,  2  pr.  s.  fol- 
lowest,  attendest,  b.  11.  366  ;  Suwejj, 
pr.  s.  follows,  accompanies,  11.  161  ; 
pursues,  b.  14.  323 ;  Suwe>,  pr.  pi. 
follow,  6.  201 ;  Snwen,  b.  17.  101 ; 
Suwe,  pr.  s.  subj.  follow,  practise,  23. 
22 ;  follow,  17.  95  ;  may  accompany, 
b.  14.  253 ;  Suwede,  i  pt.  s.  followed, 
ao.  79;  Suwed,  b.  17.  84;  Suwed,//. 
s.  4.  328  ;  //.  pi.  b.  18.  190  ;  Suwed, 
pp.  followed,  II.  73 ;  attended,  b.  8. 
75,  a.  9.  66;  Suwe,  imp.  s.  follow, 

13.  166.    See  Buen. 

Buxt,  2  pr.  s.  seest,  11.  158,  20.  177. 

SeeBixt. 
BxxyT^9»,  pr.  pt.  pursuing,  21.  361. 
Bwan,  swan,  R.  3.  28  (see  note). 
Bwan-whit^  adj.  white  as  a  swan,  21. 

215. 
Bwelte,  V.  die,  7.  129  ;  Swelte, //. //. 

died,  23.  105;  Swelted,  b.  20.  104. 

A.S.  sweltan. 
Bwerd,  s.  sword,  a.  i.  97 ;  Swerde,  a. 

103 ;  Swerdis,//.  R.  3.  3«8. 
Bwere,  v.  be  sworn  (judicially),  6.  57 ; 

swear,  8.  aoo ;   Swerye,  v.  a.  103,  b. 

14.  34;  Swery,  i.  36;  ^^tt^, pr.pl. 
10.  as.    See  Bwor.    A.S.  swerian. 

Bweten,  v.  sweat,  toil,  a.  7.  a8  ;  Swete, 

V,  sweat,  toil,  labour  hard,  i.  36,  6. 

57  ;  Swetynge,/r«.//.  9.  341. 
Bwettere,  adj.  comp.  sweeter,  19.  60 ; 

Swettur,  15.  187  ;  Swettour,  19.  65. 
Bwettere,    adv.  more   pleasantly,  9. 

aa8  ;  Swettore,  a.  7.  ao6. 
Bweuene,  s,  dream,  10.  310,  b.  pr.  il, 

b.  7. 161.    A.S.  swefen. 
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Sweyued,    //.     s,    flowed,     rippled 

along  (?),  b.  pr.  lo.    See  Bwejed. 

This   reading    seems    to    be    quite 

distinct  from  sweycd^  Le.    sounded 

(in  MS.  W.),  and  to  refer  to  the 

motion  rather    than    to    the   sound 

of    the    stream.     C£.    Dan.    svave, 

Swed.  szfafva,  to  wave,  hover,  fluc- 
tuate. 
Bwioh,  €uij.  such,  i.  64 ;  Swiche,  R.  4. 

a. 
Swithe,  adv.  quickly,  at  once,  7.  433, 

14.  53 ;  Swithe,  very,  exceedingly,  b. 

5.  456,  470.  From  A.S.  swifSy  strong ; 

Go£.  swinths  ;  cf.  G.  geschwind, 
Bwonken,  pt,  pi,  laboured,  toiled  to 

get,  I.  23.    See  Bwynken. 
Bwopen,  v.  sweep,  cleanse,  a.  5.  10a. 
Bwor,  I  //.  .r.  swore,  7.  51 ;   Sworen, 

//.//.  3.  181;   Sworen,  pp,  7.  437. 

See  Bwere. 
Bwot,  s.  sweat,  9.  341.    A.S.  sw4t, 
Bwote,  adj.  sweet,  a.  10.  119. 
Bwouny,  v.  swoon,  7.  130:   Swooned, 

I  //.  s.  I  swooned,  b.  10.  19. 
Bwowe,  V.  £Eunt,  swoon,  b.  &.   154; 

S wowed,  //.  s,    b.   14.    326.    A.S. 

swdgan,  to  resound,  sigh. 
Bwymmeie,  svdmmer,    b.    la.    167 ; 

Swymmers,  //.  R.  3.  86. 
Bwynk,  s.  toil,  a.  7.  aao ;  Swynke^  9. 

341,  b.  6.  335.    See  below. 
Bwynkeiiy  9.  labour,    toil,   9.    163; 

Swynke,  i .  36, 6. 57.    See  Bwonken. 

A.S.  swincan,  to  toil. 
Bwynkerea,  //.  labourers,  ao.    173 ; 

Swynkers,  9.  360. 
Bwytiie,  adv.  quickly,  R.  3.  60.    See 

Bwithe. 
Bybbe,  adj.  related,  akin,  8.  378,  389 ; 

Syb,  b.  5.  636.    See  Bib. 
Bydbenohe,  a  side-table,  10.  252. 
Bydder,  adj.  {or  adv.)  longer,  lower ; 

Wei  sydder,  even  lower,  7.  aoo.    See 

Bide. 
Byde-borde,  a  side-table,  b.  13.  36. 

See  below. 
Byd-table,  side-table,  15. 140,  16.  43. 
Bygge,    v,  say,  tell,    13.    333.     See 

Sigge. 
Byghede»  //.  s.  sighed,  31.  9a.    See 

Bike,  Byhede,  Bykede. 
Byght,   sight,  permission,  inspection, 

3.  114 ;  Syghte,  sight,  33.  334.    See 

Bihl. 
Bygne,  stamp,  lit.  sign,  mark,  5. 136 ; 

character,  trace,  15.  40  (see  note)  ; 

Sygnes,  //.  signatures,  3.  156 ;  pil- 
grims* signs  or  tokens,  8. 169.    See 

Bigne,  and  note  to  8.  166. 


Byhede,  //.   s.  rigfaed,  groaned,   21. 

376.    Slee  Byghede. 
Byke^  adj,  sick,  ill,  9. 147,  373  ;   sick 

(man),  20.  63  ;  Syk,  sick  (man),  ao. 

336 ;   Syke,  adj.  as  sb.  pi,  sick  men, 

Bykede,  i  //.  s,  sighed,  19. 16 ;  Syked, 
//.  s.  sighed,  groaned,  b.  14.  336. 
See  Byhede. 

Bykel,  sickle,  4.  464,  6.  33. 

Byker,  adj.  safe,  sure,  certain,  fixed, 
10.  331,  33.  355;  secure,  regular 
(thing),  4.  337.    See  Biker. 

Bykeren*  o.  assure,  give  my  sure  ward, 
promise  fiiithfully,  8.  185.  See 
above. 

Bykerer,  adj,  comp,  safer,  in  a  safer 
position,  b.  I3.  163. 

Bykerer,  adv.  more  free  from  care, 
more  securely,  b.  11.  258.  See 
Bykeronr. 

Bykerest,  adj.  safest,  6.  39. 

Sykerliohe.  adv.  surely,  certainly,  9. 33. 
See  Bikerliche. 

Bykerloker,  ath.  comp.  with  more  con- 
fidence, 8.  143. 

Sykerour,  adv,  more  securely,  13.  150. 
See  Bykerer. 

Bjkijatl^jpres.pari,  sighing,  lamenting, 

6.  107. 

Bykneaae,  illness^  9.  371,  ao.  330; 
Syknessesy  pi.  20.  316. 

ByUynge,  s.  selling,  aa.  335. 

Bymple,  adj.  meek,  a.  9.  no. 

Bymplefee,  simplicity,  b.  10.  165. 

Bynegen,  v.  sm,  13.  340,  30.  364; 
Synege,  3Z.  330;  Syn<^>,/r.  s.  sins, 
30.  161,  166 ;  Synewe^,  does  wrong, 
33-  15  ;  Synegy,  pr.  5.  subj,  sin,  15. 
113;  Synced,  pp.  sinned,  ao.  375. 
See  Byngen,  Bynwe.    A.S.  syngian. 

BynAiJ,  adj.pl.  sinful  (men),  aa.  aa ;  b. 

7.  15,  a.  13.  30. 

Bynge,  v.  sing,  3i.  183 ;  Syngen, pr.pl. 
sing,  ofifer,  4.  313;   celebrate^  a.  3. 

Byngen,  v.  sm,  do  wrong,   i.   109; 

Synge)>,  ii.  33,  25,  26,  31 ;   Synged, 

pp.  sinned,  10.  339.    See  Bynegen  \ 

and  note,  p.  13. 
Byngoler,  adj.  excelling  all,  7.  36,  b. 

13.  383  ;  sole,  b.  16.  308  ;  Synguler, 

alone,  b.  ^.  35. 
Bynne,  s.  sin,  4.  331,  b.  10. 108. 
Bynnelea,  adj.  smless,  free  from  sin, 

15. 41 ;  {or  adv.)  without  committing 

sin,  9.  337. 
Bynne-ward,  adv.  with  a  wish  to  sin, 

7.  179. 
Bynwd,  V.  sm,  7.  350« 
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Syre,  father,  1. 109,  i^  194;  grown-up 
person,  a.  11.  62 ;  sir,  11.  136;  Syres, 
gen,  sing,  sire's,  father's,  4.  369 ;  Syres, 
pi.  elders,  seniors,  1. 177.    See  Sire. 

Syse,  assize,  3.  178. 

Sysour,  jnry-man,  joror,  45.  161 ; 
Sysours,  pi,  3.  59,  4.  171.  See 
Siflonr. 

Sythe,  scythe,  6.  33. 

Bythen,  ado.  then,  afterwards,  b.  11. 
354.    See  Sithen. 

Sythes,  s.  pi.  times,  I.  231,  11.  23,  b. 
pr.  330.    See  Bithe. 

Byth^,  conj.  since,  3.  134.  See 
Bi^then. 

Bytthen,  since,  6.  40.    See  Bitthen. 

Bytthenes,  adv.  afterwards,  then,  b.  9. 

"5- 
BywBStere,  sempstress  (lit.  sew-ster)« 

7.  362. 
Syxt,  2  ^.  s.  seest,  2.  5.    See  Sixt. 
Byzte,  sixth,  17. 139.  Still  pronounced 

sixt  in  Shropshire. 
Syjt,  s.  right,  b.  pr.  32 ;  Syjte,  b.  13. 

283;  look,  glance,  b.  14.  13;  oat- 

wvd  appearance,  b.  10.   253.    See 

Bi^te. 

Tabarde,  s,  a  short  coat  or  mantle, 
with  loose  sleeves,  or  sometimes  with- 
out sleeves,  7.  203 ;  Tabart,  a.  5.  zii. 
See  note.  'Hifc  ccloh'um,  a  taberd ; ' 
Wright's  Vocab.  i.  238. 

Taberes,  s,  pi,  drammers,  taboi^play- 
eis,  a.  2.  79. 

Tabre,  s.  tabor,  small  drum,  R.  1.  58. 

Tabre,  v.  play  on  the  tabonr,  16.  205. 
See  note.  Cf.  Shropsh.  laior,  to 
drum. 

Taoohes,  //.  stains,  blemishes,  faults, 
b.  9.  146.  See  tache  in  Halliwell 
and  Stratmann.  O.F.  tacA€,  teche ; 
whence  E.  tetchy^  and  M.E.  tacked^ 
tainted,  stained.  *If  he  be  tackyd 
with  this  inoonuenyence '  [defect]; 
Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  i.  58, 1. 11. 

Taohe,  tinder,  touch* wood,  20.  211. 
Hence  Mod.  £.  touchwood  «  tache- 


Tail,  tail,  following,  3.  196;  person, 
4.  167;  Taile,  person,  b.  3.  130; 
Taille,  tail,  b.  1 2.  242 ;  tail,  end, 
conclusion,  b.  3.  347 ;  train  of  fol- 
lowers^  b.  2.  185 ;  Tailles,  //.  roots 
of  trees,  b.  5.  19.  In  11.  80,  17.  258, 
trewe  of  tail  (not  taile),  must  mean 
*  true  of  person,'  continent  (cf.  4. 167), 
rather  than  *  true  of  reckoning.*  See 
Tayl. 

Taile,    tally,   a   stick   on   which   an 


amount  of  money  is  notched  or 
scored,  5. 61 ;  Taille,  tally,  b.  5.  252 ; 
Taille,  b.  15. 103.  See  Tayle.  O.F. 
taille y  Lat.  talea.  See  note,  p.  56; 
and  see  below. 

Tailende,  s.  reckoning  by  tally,  b.  8. 
82.  (A  false  form  for  tailynge^  by 
confusion  of  the  sb.-ending  -ynge 
with  the  pres.  pt.  suffix  -endeY 
See  above ;  and  see  Taylende, 
Taile. 

TaOlage,  tribute,  taxation,  22.  37.  See 
Tallage. 

Taille-ende,  tail-end,  wish  to  go  to 
stool,  b.  5.  395.    See  note  to  8.  4. 

TaiUonrs,  pL  tailors,  10.  204,  a.  pr. 
100;  Tailloures,  gen.  pi,  tailors',  b. 
15.  447,    See  Tayloun. 

Take,  v.  (i)  receive,  b.  11.  282,  b.  17. 
345 ;  (a)  give,  2.  53.  4.  353,  14.  106, 
33.  360 ;  Take,  \  pr.  s.\  am  taken, 
I  am  seized,  b.  13.  334;  TakeJ>,  pr.  s. 
gives,  pays,  5.  61 ;  hands  over,  a.  3. 
53 ;  returns,  a.  4.  45 ;  Taken,  pr.  pi. 
accept,  take,  4.  126;  rejl.  collect, 
meet,  consult,  7.  154;  Taken  on^  pr. 
pi.  continue  to  act,  persevere,  14. 
154 ;  Take,  pr.  pi.  sudj,  give,  4.  87 ; 
Take,  pp.  taken,  18.  289;  Takel^, 
impcr.pl.  take,  receive,  21.  93.  Take 
(  »  give)  is  common  in  M.E.,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer.  Cf  also  Shropsh. 
takingf  a  sudden  seizure  of  pain.  See 
Tok. 

Tale,  s.  tale,  a.  3.  83  ;  esp..a  lying  tale, 
b.  3.  114,  b.  3.  45;  account,  3.  9; 
enumeration,  4.  394;  thing,  matter, 
b.  II.  391 ;  Holde  )iei  no  tale  -  they 
make  no  account,  b.  1.9;  Gyue  )>ei 
neuere  tale  «  they  make  no  account, 
b.  19.  451 ;  A  tale  of  nouht,  a  thing 
of  no  account,  14. 114. 

Tale-tellonrs,  //.  tale-bearers,  33.  399. 

Talewys,  adj,  loquacious,  slanderous, 
talebearing,  4.  107.    See  note. 

Tallage,  s,  taxation,  R.  i.  15.  See 
Taillage. 

Tapesters,  //.  barmaids,  a.  3.  79.  The 
suffix  -ster  was  orig.  feminine. 

Tarre,  tar,  salve,  10.  362. 

Tarae,  silken  stuff,  b.  15.  163.  See 
note,  p.  330. 

Taartaryne,  silk,  cloth  of  Tartaiy,  b. 
15.  334.  See  note  to  b.  15.  163.  In 
Mandeville's  Travels,  pp.  175,  347, 
we  have  mention  of  *  Clothes  of  Tar- 
tarye.'  At  p.  252  of  the  same,  Tar- 
tarinc  means  a  Tartar;  and  at  p. 
255,  we  read  of '  clothes  of  Gold  and 
of  Camakaas  and  Tartaryncs,^ 
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TmoIm,  //.  teasles,  b.  15.  446.    See 

note. 
TMMteUtpi.  inyestigatioDs,  b.  la.  131. 
Taate,  v.  feel,  touch,  b.  13.  346 ;  ven- 
ture to  atUck,  b.  18.  84;  kiss.  7. 

179;  Tasted,  //.  s.  felt,  b.  17.  147. 

See  note  to  21.  87. 
Tanamen, //.  innkeeperB,  i.  328, 
Tauemea,  //.  inns,  3.  98,  7.  50. 
Tanhte,  JM,  s.  taught,  2.  71,  3.  8,  4. 

440, 6. 13T ;  directed,  23. 9 ;  Taohten, 

pt.pi.  taught,  1 2. 2 16.   See  Tau^teat, 

Techen. 
Taony,  ad/,  tawny,  of  a  dull  orange  or 

yellovrisn  brown  colour,  b.  5.  196. 

See  note,  p.  82. 
Tau^teat,  2//.  s.  taughtest,  b.  14. 183; 

Taujte,  //.  s.  taught,  instructed,  b.  3. 

282,  b.  6.  211;   taught  (us),  b.  ii. 

222.    See  Tauhte,  Teohen. 
Taze>,  pr.  s.  taxes,  lays  a  tax,  J.  159. 
Taxour,  assessor  of  a  fine,  9.  37. 
Tayli  s.  tail,  followmg,  retinue,  a.  a. 

160;  roots  of  trees,  6.  122;  person, 

a.  3.  126.    See  Tail. 
Tayle,  s.  tally,  a  stick  (one  of  a  pair) 

on  which  the  amount  of  money  is 

notched  or  scored,  a.  4.  45.     See 

Taile. 
Taylende,  s.  reckoning  of  accounts^ 

a.  9.  74 ;  income,  4.  37a.    See  Tail- 

ende. 
Taylende,  tail-end,  tail,  8.  4.    See  b. 

5-  395)  ^^^  i^ote.    See  Taille-ende. 
Tayloura,  tailors,  i.  323,  5.  120. 
Teohen,  v,  teach,  1. 120;  Teche,  imper, 

s,  shew  the  way,  direct,  a.  79.    See 

Tauhte,  Tauhte. 
Teeme.  team,  9.  141 ;  Teme,  b.  6. 136. 

See  Teome,  Teme. 
Teeme,  s,  theme,  subject,  text,  lesson, 

9.  ao,  10.  2.    See  Teme. 
Teene,  s.  vexation,  annoyance,  13.  49, 

14.  7.    See  Teone,  Tene. 
Teenen,  v,  to  vex,  15.  8 ;  Teened,  pp, 

annoyed,  la.  139.    See  Teone,  Tene. 
Tei^en,  v,  tie,  bind,  a.  i.  94. 
Tellen,  v,  tdl,  a.  3.  3a ;   Herde  telle, 

heard  tell,  a.  8.  I ;  Telle,  i  pr.  s.  8. 

17;    Tellen,  pr,  pi  count,   i.  90; 

reckon  up,  b.  pr.  9a ;   Telle,  /r.  s. 

subj,  may  say,  8.  ia6 ;  Telde,  pt,  s, 

told,  R.  a.  151;  Tellde,  R.  3.  68; 

Telden,  //.  //.  made  account  of^  16. 

371 ;   Telle>>,  imp,  pL  tell,  8.  398. 

See  Tolde. 
Teme,  team,  b.  6.  136,  b.  7.  a,  b.  19. 

356.    See  Teome,  Teeme. 
Teme,  subject,  theme,  text,  7.  i|  13. 44* 

16.  8a.    See  Teeme. 


Temperaltea,  //.  temporalities,  b.  ao. 

127. 
Templen,  //.  Knights  Templaxs,  18. 

209. 
Temponlite,  x.  temporal  power,  23. 

138. 

Tempre,  v.  temper,  R.  3.  378 ;  Temp- 
leth,  pr,  s,  moderates,  restrains,  17. 
146 ;  Temprid,  pp.  tempered,  R.  3. 
303 ;  Tempred,  pp,  fitted,  attuned,  b. 
pr.  51. 

Tendeden,  pi.  pi.  lighted,  b.  18.  338 ; 
Tenden,  31.  35a  Cf.  K.S,  on-iendan^ 
to  kindle.    Allied  to  £.  Hnder, 

Tene,  pain,  grief,  vexation,  3.  166,  9. 
134;  annoyance,  b.  11.  iio;  woiry, 
trouble,  b.  6. 135 ;  sorrow,  a.  10. 141 ; 
anger,  b.  16.  86 ;  Men  to  tene  *=  as  a 
vexation  to  men,  a.  I3. 9.  See  Teene, 
Teone.    A.S.  //mo,  vexation. 

Tene,  v,  annoy,  vex,  trouble;,  16.  160, 
b.  8. 97,  b.  13. 163 ;  ipr.s,  injure,  b. 
5. 433  ;  Tene]n/r.  s,  annoys,  troubles, 
4.  160 ;  Teneth,  pr,  pi.  vex,  b.  15. 
413  ;  Tene,  3  pr.  s.  subj.  thou  shouldst 
annoy,  4.  139;  Tene,  %pr,  pi,  subj, 
annoy,  oppress,  9.  36  ;  Tenede,  pt.  x. 
annoyed,  troubled,  4.  478;  Tened, 
injured,  b.  3.  320 ;  reft,  was  vexed, 
3.  116;  Tened,  pp.  vexed,  annoyed, 
8.  38 ;  Tenyd,  mjured,  R.  3.  79.  A.S. 
tytuM,  to  vex,  fit>m  Mwio,  injury.  See 
Teene,  Teone. 

TeneftQ,  adj,  painfiil,  annoying,  harm- 
fill,  4.  498.    See  Tene. 

Tente,  s.  intention,  purpose,  reason, 
R.  3.  93,  97.  Short  for  inUnU  or 
entente, 

Teologye,  s,  theology,  a.  3.  83. 

Teome,  team,  33.  361,  363 ;  Teom,  33. 
371.    See  Teeme,  Teme. 

Teone,  s,  vexation,  a.  8.  100.  See 
Tene. 

Teone,  v.  injure,  vex,  trouble,  a.  9.  89 ; 
Teone>,  pr.  s.  injures,  a.  3.  119; 
Teone,  3  /.  s.  pr,  subj,  injure,  annoy, 
a.  7.  40 ;  Teonede^  pt.  s,  vexed,  33. 
119 ;  refi.  was  vexed,  a.  3.  83 ; 
Teoned,  pp,  vexed,  a.  11. 136.  See 
Teene,  Tene. 

Teroian,  adj,  tertian,  i.e.  tertian  fever, 
a.  13.  85. 

Termes,  pi,  terms,  similitudes,  b.  13. 

Termysonea,//.  terminations,  4.  409. 
Testament,  s.  will,  a.  7.  78. 
Te^,//.  teeth,  31.84. 
pan  {dot.  neut,),  that,  16.  395.    A.S. 

tSdm. 
panne,  adv,  then,  b.  6.  34,  b.  8.  68, 
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74;  in  that  case,  a.  11.  ayo ;  panne 
.  .  .  jMume,  when  .  .  .  then,  b.  16. 69. 

]3asi3ni8,  gen.  s.  as  adv. ;  Hns  ]>ankns, 
willingly,  with  his  good  will,  10. 66. 

^Fhar,  adv.  where,  16.  289;  pare, 
where,  in  which,  i.  114;  there,  33. 
205. 

^Fhat,  /r^M.  that  which,  whatever,  6. 
14a,  17,  280;  >at  rith  wolde  bei 
hadde— that  which  justice  Intended 
they  should  have,  K.  2.  137 ;  he 
who,  b.  15.  64;  thou  who,  b.  18. 
36a  ;  him  who.  b.  12.  187  ;  ]>at  one 
■"the  one;  ^at  others  the  other,  b. 
12.  163,  164;  >at  >at»that  which, 
^  3-  347 1  )^t  ilke-that  very,  b.  6. 
164. 

Thatth,  conf.  though,  even  if,  although, 
I.  199,  2. 10  ;  pau5,  a.  I.  132  ;  pawe, 
11.42.    Seepelgh. 

ThAym, /fwf .  those,  23.  no. 

ThB,  pron.  dot.  to  thee,  2.  39,  14.  234 ; 
aec.  thee,  2.  37. 

pe  bet,  the  better,  b.  11. 169. 

pe  which,  which,  b.  10.  474. 

The,  I  pr.  s.  subj.  may  I  thrive,  may  I 
prosper,  b.  5.  228.  A.S.  yedn,  to 
thrive ;  c£  G.  gedeihen. 

pecdhynge,  s.  thatching,  9. 199. 

Theohe,  v.  thatch,  22.  238.  A.S. 
^ccan  ;  Shropsh.  thetch. 

pedom,  s.  prosperity,  thrift,  8.  53. 
From  A.S.  ]^^,  to  thrive.  We  find  : 
*  That  hit  mai  hane  no  thedom ;  * 
Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  1.  587. 
'  Now,  sere,  tvyi  thedom  [i.e.  ill  luck] 
com  to  thi  snowte ! '  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, ed.  Halliwell,  p.  139,  where 
the  line  is  wrongly  punctuated.  See 
peodam. 

peef,  thief,  15.  132,  146  ;  Thef,  b.  12. 
192  ;  peeues,//.  6.  17, 15.  130,  131 ; 
Hieues,//.  b.  9.  118,  b.  12.  191. 

peftis,//.  thefts,  robberies,  a.  11.  272. 
Seepufpe. 

Thei,/nw.  they,  those,  22.  371. 

pelgh^  canj,  although,  though,  b.  la 
134 ;  )^3>  b.  I.  10 ;  pdje,  b.  3. 148. 
SeeThauh. 

pen,  conj.  than,  b.  pr.  147. 

pene,  adv.  then,  thus,  a.  10.  76. 

panken,  v,  think,  reflect,  a.  8.  152 ; 
toke,  b.  II.  153;  penke,  i  pr.  s. 
intend,  purpose,  2.  21 ;  penkeji, /r.  j . 
intends,  20.  314,  22.  195;  penke)>, 
pr.  s.  intends  (to  go),  21.  234;  penche, 
2  pr.  s.  subj.  intend,  mean,  a.  11. 
159 ;  penke,  mean,  a.  11.  143 ; 
penke,  pr.  s.  sttbj.  is  thinking,  med^* 
tttes,  19.  266;  penk,  imper.  s.  r^ 


member,    bethink,    9.    279.       See 

pinketh,  Thynke.    A.S.  ^ncan. 
penkep,  impers.  pr.  s.  it  seems  (to  me), 

8.  99.    See  pynke^.    A.S.  ^ncan. 

(pcxkke>  is  an  inferior  spelling;  read 

pynke)).) 
pexme,  adv.  then,  9.  23,  13.  14. 
pexmes,  adv.  thence,  away,  b.  i.  73; 

pennys,  thence,  2.  70 ;  Fro  >ennes  « 

from  thence,  thence,  8.  136. 
peodam,  s.    prosperity,    a.   10.    105. 

See  pedom. 
peof,  thief,  21.  427 ;   peoues,  pL  14. 

02,  ao.  254.    See  peef. 
peozme,  adv.  thence,  a.  i.  71.    See 

pennea. 
peoB,  pron.  pi.  these,  21.  126;  peose, 

22.271,317;  a.  2.97. 
peoaeB.    See  peof. 
Ther,  adv.  where,  i.  204,  2.  121,  13. 

234»  14-  56,  19-  3i4»  30.  250;  R  pr. 

I,  R.  1.  87,  R.  2. 134 ;  per,  adv.  then, 

a.  9.  32  ;  whereas,  17. 88.    See  pere. 
per-after,  adv.  accordingly,  i.  25,  7. 

229,  9.   121,   12.   219;   R.  pr.  45; 
accordmgly,  with  that  intent,  a.  3. 
180;    afterwards,  b.  11.   24;    after 
them,  towards  them,  8.  225. 
per-amonge,  adv.  amongst  it,  R.  pr. 

67. 
per-a^eyn,  adv.  against  it,  21.  312. 
pere,  adv.  there,  b.  8.  67  ;   thence,  21. 

382  ;  where,  b.  3.  14,  b.  9. 41 ;  when, 

b.  II.  237;  pere  >at,  where  that, 
wherever,  b.  14.  302  ;  pere  as,  there 
where,  b.  4.  34 ;  l:ere  . . .  J)ere,  where 
. . .  there,  b.  14.  99.    See  Ther. 

pere-fro,  adv.  thence,  b.  11.  345. 
pere-inne,   adv.    therein,    b.    i.    61 ; 

thereon,  b.  10. 181. 
pere-myde,  adv.  therewith,  b.  7.  26,  b. 

16.  262  ;  pere-mydde,  b.  6.  69,  b.  15. 

311.    See  per-myd. 
porf,  adj.  unleavened,  a.  7.  269.    A.S. 

teorf,  ^erf,  unleavened.     See  note; 

and  Cath.  Angl.  p.  381. 
perfore,  adv.  for  it,  on  account  of  it,  b. 

4.  54i  b.  5-  236. 
perlede,  //.  pi.  pierced,  2.  171.    See 

pirled. 
per-myd,  adv.  therewith,  thereby,  with 

it,  4.  253,  6.  136;   peimyde,  b.  6. 

160.    See  pere-myde. 
perof,  adv.  thereof,  of  it,  a.  3.  233; 

for  them,  8.  148. 
peroute,  adv.  out  of  it,  a.  6.  77. 
perste,  thirst,  23.  19.    See  Throate, 

pant, 
p^-prow,  adv.  through  that,  thereby, 

21.  231. 
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per-to,  adv,  to  it,  ai.  184;  for  that 

purpose,  b.  15.  133. 
})er-viider,  under  it,  b.  19.  383 ;  under 

(the  form  of)  it,  22.  387. 
per- while,  adv,  whilst  that,  b.  pr.  173, 

b.  6. 165 ;  pere- whiles,  in  the  mean 

time,  b.  6.  8. 
per-with,  adv.  therewith,  with  that, 

II.  288,  ao.  332. 
per-ynne,  adv.  therein,  2.  12 ;  into  it, 

8.  319. 
Thestemesee,  darkness,  b.   z6.  160. 

A.S.  ^ostemes. 
Theuelioh,  adv.  like  a  thief,  b.   18. 

336. 
penes ;  see  Thef  . 
pewes,  habits,  manners,  7.  141.    A.S. 

pider,  adv,  thither,  b.  2.  161. 

pikke,  adv.  thickly,  profusely,  b.  3. 

156.    See  Thyoke. 
Thikkeet,  adj.  thickest,  b.  12.  228. 
pilke,  pron.  that,  19.  266 ;  those,  b. 

10.  28.    See  pulke. 

ping,  s.  thing,  a.  i.  136  ;  person,  b.  pr. 

123  ;    pinge,  //.  things,  b.  6.  212. 

Secpyng. 
pinketh,  pr.  s.  intends,  b.   19.   190 ; 

pinke,  2  pr.  s.  subj.  intend,  mean,  b. 

10.213.    Seepenken.    K.^.\encan. 
pinketh,  impers.  pr.  s.  it  seems ;    Me 

]>inketh,  it  seems  to  me,  b.  10.  182,  b. 

11.  399  ;  Me  thtnkyt),  a.  la.  5.  See 
pynke]).    A.S.  ]>yncan. 

pirled,  //.  //.  pierced,  i.  172.     A.S. 

^rlioHj  to  pierce;  Shropsh.   thirl. 

See  perlede,  pnrleden. 
piA,  pron.  pi.  these,  b.  pr.  62,  b.  2.  170, 

b.  5-  ^34  ;  J^s«»  l>-  I-  13a. 
pi-aelnen,  pron.  thyself,  a.  i.  24,  a.  5. 

326  ;  piaelne,  b.  8.  52. 
Tho,  adv.  then,  i.  45,  3.  162,  5.  166, 

II.  74;  when,  10.  377.  14.  223,  15. 

96,  21.243.    ^'^'  ^^* 
po,  pron.  they,  those,  11.  110,  12.  27, 

14.  6,  16.  90,  17.  46  ;  those  who,  R. 

3.  283,  R.  4.  51. 

Thole,  V.  suflfer,  endure,  b.  18.  380,  a, 

4.  71 ;  Tholie.  5.  80,  20.  105  ;  poly, 
21.  437  ;  polye,  b.  4.  84,  b.  11.  390 ; 
Tholye,  1  pr.  s.l  suffer,  b.  13.  263  ; 
Tholen, /r. //.  endure,  17.  33;  pole- 
dest,  2  //.  s.  didst  suffer,  2a.  174; 
polede,  pt.  s.  suffered,  16.  73,  21. 
139  ;  ^led,  b.  13.  76  ;  poleden,  pt, 
pi.  suffered,  13.  204.    A.S.  \olian. 

pombe,  thumb,  8.  45,  ao.  135. 
Thonk,  J.  thanks,  a.  8.  44  ;  Thonkes, 

//.  a.  2.  119. 
ponken,  v.  thank,  2a  105 ;  ponke,  i 


pr.  5.  19.  17 ;   ponke)),  i  pr.  pi,  9. 
135  ;  ponked,  i  pi.  s.l  thanked,  11. 
106. 
ponkynge,  s.  thanking,  thanks,  giving 

of  thanks,  3.  162. 
poo,  adv.  when,  a.  2. 119.    See  po. 
poo,  pron.  those,  19.  148.    See  po. 
porgh, prep,  through,  ao.  280,  ai.  155 ; 

by,  3.  43,  10.  182 ;   by  means  of,  8. 

88,  91  ;  II.  43  ;  porough,  through, 
«2.  357 ;  porou3,  bv  help  of,  a.  a. 
133 ;  porugh,  through,  b.  8.  43 ;  by, 

b.  II.  317 ;   by  reason  of,  b.  9.  ao6 ; 

poruh,  through,  4.  197 ;  by  means 

of,  4.  371  ;  porw,  through,  ai.  88 ; 

by,  b.  3.  41 ;  by  means  of,  3. 138,  4. 
104 ;   in  consequence  of,  b.  10.  107 ; 

porwe,  by  means  of,  1. 106 ;  porwgh, 

by,  b.  10.  336. 
pome,  thorn-bush,  b.  la.  aa8  ;  pomes, 

//.  thorns,  ai.  47. 
poreday,  Thursday,  b.  16.  140. 
porst,  a  pi.  s.  durst,  7.  414.    (Thorst 

-Tharst-Tharfest.) 
pom-onte,  prep,  throughout,  R.  i.  53, 

R.  a.  5. 
Thought,  X.  reflection,  b.  8. 74  ;  pouht, 

J.  thought,  7.  100;  Thouhte,  n.  7a  ; 

pouhtes,  //.  thoughts,  fancies,  3.  95. 
pouhte,  //.  s.  thought,  intended,  21. 

179  ;  pouht,  pp.  thought  of,  7.  M. 
ponhte,  impers.  pl»  s.  it  seemed  (to 

me),  II.  08,  31.  118;   it  seemed  {to 

them),  33.  139.    See  ponhte. 
Thoujt,  s.  thought,  reflection,  contem- 
plation, b.  8.  107,  b.  13.  4. 
poujte,  //.  s.  intended  to  go,  b.  16. 

175  ;pp.  thought  on,  remembered,  b. 

13.  308.    See  pouhte. 
ponhte,  pi.  s.  impers.  seemed,  i.  196, 

b.  pr.  6.  182 ;   Thonjthe,  a.  is.  16 ; 

Hym  good  J^ujte,  seemed  good  to 

him,  b.  16.  194.    See  ponhte. 
poWf  pron.  thou,  7.  138. 
powgh,  conj.  although,  b.  6. 40 ;  pow^ 

b.  6.  36  ;  poj,  17.  393. 
praldom,  servitude,  3i.  108;  see  note, 
pralles,  pi.  slaves,  a  a.  33. 
prede-bare,  thread-bare,  7.  305. 
Threaohe,  i  pr.  s.  I  thrash,  b.  5.  553. 

A.S.  ^scan. 
preshefold,  threshold,   7.  408.     See 

below.    (  7'AresA-fold  is  a  variant  of 

the  more  usual  TnresA-wold.) 
Threaahewolde,  s.   threshold,    b.  5. 

357;   prexwolde,  a.   5.  aoi.     A.S. 

yerscwald.  See  note  to  7.  408. 
presshynge,  s.  threshing,  9. 199. 
prestea,  impers.  pr,  s,  thirst  afflicts 

(me),  b.  18.  365. 
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]>rettene,  uum,  thirteen,  b.  5.  214* 
Thretty,  num.  thirty,  b.  13.  270. 
prelynge,  s.  threat,  b.  18.  2^9. 
Throve,  (///.  bundle),  number,  b.  16. 

55.    Icel.  >r(f/f,  a  number  of  sheaves ; 

Shropsh.  and  Lowl.  Sc.  throve, 
prew,//.  s.  threw  himself,  i.e.  fell,  7. 

408. 
pTidde,  HUM,  adj.  third,  8.  137,  11.  76, 

19.  196.    See  prydde. 
prift,  s.  prosperity,  a.  7.  70. 
pritty,  num.  thirty,  20.  138. 
]:>rine]>,  pr.  j.  prospers,  a.   11.  154; 

)>riuen,  pp,  grown  up,  a.  8.  58.    See 

proif. 
probbant,  ^^j.  part,  throbbing,  a.  la. 

48. 
profl;  //.  s,  throve,  succeeded,  R.  3. 

137.    See]iriae]>. 
]nrol7,  adv,   quickly,  earnestly,  a.  9. 

107.  See  note  to  1 1 . 1 1 2.    Icel.  \rdr, 

stubborn,  obstinate ;  also,  freauent 
prompelde,    pt.  s.    stumblea,  a.  5. 

201.    See  Thrombled.  When  Beryn 

was  in  a  passion  of  misery,  it  is 

said    of  him :    *  He  trampelid  fast 

with  his  feet  &  al  to-tare  his  here ;  *  1. 

1350. 
prongen, //. //.  thronged,  crowded,  8. 

151.    A.S.  ^ngon,  to  press.    See 

prungen. 
propes,  //.  towns,  villages,  a.  2.  47 ; 

pToupes,  I.  219.    *  Thrope,  idem  quod 

Thorpe,  supra  ;  Oppidum^    Prompt. 

Parv. 
prowep,  imper.  pi.  throw,  cast,   21. 

295 ;   prowe,  pp.  thrown,  R.  4.  82. 

Seepx^w. 
proft,  s.  success  in  life,  a.  10.   105. 

Seeprift. 
Thrombled,  pt.  s,  stumbled,  7.  408. 

See  prompelde.    (The  word  does 

not  appear  to    occur   elsewhere  in 

English.) 
pnmgen,  //.  pi.   thronged,    pressed 

closely   together,    b.    5.    517.     See 

prongen. 
Thnute,  s.  thirst,  b.   18.  366.     See 

porst.    Cf.  Shropsh.  thrusty^  thirsty. 
pryddOy  third,  22.  289. 
pvL,pron,  thou,  21.  363. 
Thuder,  adv,  thither,  23.  285. 
puf^,  theft,  thieving,  dishonesty,  3. 

92,7.349.    A.S.  JiJ^tf,  Ki/». 
pulke,  adj\  that,  2.  112 ;  pt.  those,  a. 

II.  13;  those  things,  such  things,  a« 

7.286.    Seepilke. 
Thxagli,prep.  through,  a.  12.  60. 
purleden,  pt.  pi,  pierced,  a.  i.  148. 

Seepirlad. 


porst,  s.  thirst,  ai.  413;  purste,   7. 

438.    See  Throste. 
porste,  pt.  s.  subj.  might  dare,  10.  257. 

{TVturste  is   a   falM  form,  put  for 

durste  *  dorste^  pt.  t.  of  dar.    The 

use  of  th  for  d  is  due  to  confusion 

with  tharfy  I  need.) 
pos,  adv.  thus,  as,  4.  181 ;  thus,  9.  291, 

b.  9.  151. 
Those,  pran.  fl.  these,  4.  58,  6.  ^^  8. 

113 ;  the  following,  i.  198. 
pofl-gate,  adj.  thus,  in  this  way,  6.  51 ; 

pus-gates,  in  this  manner,  1 7.  306. 
Thwytynge,  s.  cutting,  whittling,  9. 

i^.    A.S.  yztdtan,  to  cut ;  cf.  mod. 

£  whittle,  to  pare,  put  for  thwittle. 
p7,  pron.  pass,  thy,  22.  480. 
pyderwarde,  adv,  thither,  in  that  di- 
rection, 8.  205. 
pyn,  pass.  pron.  thy,  a.  141 ;  //.  thy 

friends,  4. 135. 
pyng,  s.pl.  things,  11. 155. 
Thynke,  i  pr,  s.  I  intend,  b.  3.  95; 

p7nketh,/r.  s.  intends  to  go,  b.  18.' 

222.    See  pinketh,  penken. 
pynkeji,  pr.  s.  impers.  (it)  seems,  i. 

180,  4.   229,  6.  53,  12.  131.     See 

pinketh. 
pirzme,  €uij.  thin,  poor,  22.  402. 
p7-self,  thou  thyself,  5.  187. 
Tidy,  adj.  honest,   respectable,  b.   3. 

320,  b.  9.  104.    See  Tydy.    *Tydy, 

Probusf  Prompt.  Parv. 
Tikel,  ctdj.  frail,  wanton,  a.  3.  ia6; 

Tikil,  b.  3. 13a    See  Tykel.    Cf.  E. 

ticklUh, 
Tikes,  pi.  country  people,  22.  37.    See 

Tykes.    Lit  'dogs';  cf.  Icel. ///(,  a 

bitch. 
Til,  prep,  to,  7.  188,  23.  134;  towards, 

19.  170.    See  TyL    Icel.  and  Dan. 

tU,  Swed.  ////. 
Til,  conj.  until,  7.  181,  185. 
Tilde,  pt.  s.  dwelt,  lit.  pitched  his  tent, 

b.    12.    210.     See    Tulde.      From 

A.S.  teld,  a  tilt,  a  tent;   see  note 

to  15. 150. 
Tilie,  V.  till,  cultivate,  b.  pr.  120,  b. 

19.  232;  earn,  a.  7.  220;  Tilye,  till, 

b.  6. 238 ;  earn,  b.  6.  235 ;  see  O^lie. 

A.S.  tilian. 
Tilieres,  pi.  husbandmen,  farmers,  b. 

13-  n%  h.  15.  357;  Tilieris,  a.  11. 

181 ;  Tillers,  R.  I.  54.    See  Tyliers. 
Tilled,  //.//.  drew,  reached,  stretched, 

7.  220.    See  tillen,  tullen,  to  draw, 

entice,  tollen,  to   entice,    in    Strat- 

mann;   also  tolle,  to  entice,  in  Pe- 

cock*s  Repressor.    Cf.  A.S. /crtyllan, 

to  allure. 
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Tilthe,  s,  tilth,  produce,  b.  19.  4^9; 

Til))e,  cultivat<Kl  ground,  a.  7.  138. 

SeeTolthe. 
Tilye,  v,  till,  cultivate,  a.  8.  3.    See 

Tilie. 
Timbrede,  //.  pL   stUj.  would  have 

built ;  Timbrede  not  so  hye  «  wotdd 

not  have  built  such  grand  honses,  a. 

3.  76.    A.S.  timbrian^  to  bnild.    See 
Tyinbre. 

Tinkere,  s.  tinker,  a.  5.  160. 

Tit,  pr.  s.  impers.  (/tfrTideth),  betides, 

happens,  14.  213. 
Tite;  As  tite,  as  quickly  as  possible, 

at  once,  b.  16.  61.    See  Tyte.    IceL 

titt^  neut.  of  //Sr,  frequent 
Titereres,  //.  tattlers,   23.   299.     See 

Tyterera.    Cf.  E.  tattle,  titter. 
Tithe  del,  tenth  part,  tithe,  b.  15. 480. 
Tl)ien,  pr,pl,  pay  tithes,  a.  8.  65.    Sec 

Tythen. 
Titnleris,  s,  pi.  tatlers,  talebearers,  R. 

4.  57.    See  Titereres. 

Tixt,  text,  scripture,  3.  303,  3.  I3p, 
4.  4q8  ;  Tixte,  b.  3.  343 ;  saying,  b. 
10.  370;  //.  Tuctes,  a.  i.  183.  See 
Tjrxt. 

Tl)e)>,  pr,  s.  ties,  a.  3.  135.    See  Tyen. 

To,  prep,  to ;  i$tt  often  used  in  other 
tenses,  as  after,  b.  6.  30 ;  against,  a. 
3.  374;  as,  b.  10.  47;  as,  in  the 
person  of,  7.  138 ;  in,  a.  11.  330 ;  on, 
(confined)  to,  7.  155 ;  with  reference 
to,  bv ;  To  >e  gospel,  by  the  Gospel 
standard,  a.  i.  88;  for,  b.  7.  135; 
lipon,  b.  5.  173;  To  body,  so  as  to 
have  a  body,  b.  i.  63 ;  To  gyfte,  as  a 
gift,  13.  104;  To  man,  as  a  man,  so 
as  to  become  a  man,  b.  i.  83 ;  To 
nonne,  as  a  nun,  who  is  a  nun,  b.  5. 
153 ;  To  hepe,  11.  189  (see  explana- 
tion in  the  notes,  p.  143.) 

To,  adv,  too,  3.  140,  14.  179 ;  over,  9. 
375.    A.S.  t^f. 

To,  num.  two,  7.  103. 

To  oomyngey  gerund,  to  come,  18. 313. 
Put  for  A.S.  t^  cumanne.  See  note 
on  /tf  as  a  sign  of  the  gerund,  in  note 

to  3.  II. 

To-,  prefix,  has  two  values:  (i),  in- 
tensive, answering  to  A.S.  tS-,  G. 
uer-,  in  twain,  apart,  in  pieces,  ex- 
tremely, as  in  tO'bolle,  to-oroken,  to- 
cleue,  to-drowe,  Uhdryue,  to-gtynt, 
to-logged,  to^uashte,  to-rende,  to- 
reue^,  to-rof,  to-shuUen,  to-torn  ;  and 
(3)  the  prep,  to  in  composition; 
answering  to  A.S.  t6,  G.  tM,  as  in  /^ 
eomen,  to-fore,  to-fom,  to-gederes, 
to-morwe,  tow-name,  to-wardt.    The 


former  is  still  in  use  in  the  woid 

to-bost   («  to-bust);    see    Shropdi. 

Word-book- 
To-bolle,/^.  swollen  extremely,  swollen 

so  aj  to  be  ready  to  burst,  b.  5.  84. 

Cf.  Dan.  bullen,  swollen,  hdne,  to 

swell ;  Swed.  bulna,  to  swell.    The 

intensive  prefix  is  the  A.S.  i^;  sec 

above. 
To-broken,  pp,  broken  in  pieces,  torn 

to  pieces,   b.  8.  87 ;    To-broke,  pp. 

broken  to  pieces,  utterly  broken,   i. 

69,  10.  33,  II.  85,  33.  346.    A.S.  to- 

drecan,  pp.  t6-brocen, 
To-oleue,  v.  cleave  asunder,  15.  84.  b. 

13.   141 ;    fall  to   pieces,   21.   114; 

To-clecf,  pt.  s.  was    deft  asunder. 

31.  63« 

To-comen,  pt.  pi,  came  together,  ap- 
proached, 33.  343.  (Here  the  prebx 
is  simply  A.S.  ti,  to,  prep,  in  compo- 
sition ;  not  the  intensive  prefix.) 

To-drowe,  pt.  pi,  drew  asunder,  i.  e. 
tortured,  b.  10.  35,  a.  11.  37.  For 
the  prefix,  cf.  To-broken. 

To-dryne,  v.  drive  quite  away,  33.  1 74- 
The  prefix  is  intensive. 

Totare,  prep,  before,  a.  3.  no ;  in  pre- 
sence of,  b.  5.  467 ;  To-for,  before,  b. 

13.  48.    See  To-fom. 

To-fom,  prep,  before,  b.  1 3 . 1 33 .  A. S. 
tSfbran, 

Toft,  hillock,  eminence,  a  slightly  ele- 
vated and  exposed  site,  3.  13.  Cf.  O. 
Swed.  tomt,  a  cleared  space,  site,  Dan. 
tomt,  a  site,  toft ;  orig.  neut  of  Icel. 
t^mr,  empty.    See  Tome. 

To-gederea,  adv.  together,  i.  47,  61  ; 
3. 38,  4.  383  ;  To-^ers,  4.  3ii  ;  To- 
gederis,  together,  to  close  quarters, 
17.  80 ;  Togedere,  together,  a.  pr.  60, 
a.  3.  33;  Togideres,  b.  i.  195,  b.  2. 
83 ;  Togidere,  a.  11. 336 ;  To-^eres, 
adv.  tc^ther,  30.  198. 

To-grynt,  pr,  s.  grinds  to  pieces,  12. 
63.    For  the  prefix,  cf.  To-broken. 

To-helle-ward,  towards  hell,  b.  18. 
114. 

To-heuane-ward,  adv,  to  heaven,  b.  14. 

3X1. 

To-him-waardia,  towards  him,  R.  3.  76. 
Toille, /r. //.  toil,  work,  a.  11.  183. 
Tok,  pt.  s.  took,  inflicted,  1. 117  ;  gave, 

14.  106 ;  gave  money  to,  bribed,  23. 
137;  Toke,  pt,  s.  gave,  b.  11.  164, 
383 ;  gave  to,  bribed,  b.  30.  136  ; 
Toke,  //.  s.  subj.  should  take,  4.  296  ; 
Toke,  I  pt.  s,  took,  20.  14 ;  Toke,  2 
pt.  s.  didst  take,  accept,  4.  137,  23.  7  ; 
didst  give,  10.  277 ;  Tokt,pi,pl.  took. 
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a  I.  307  ;  Token, //.//.  took,  ai.  249 ; 

Toke  )»ei  on  »  if  they  added  to  their 

wealth,  if  they  made  profit,  4.  84. 
Tokenynge,  s.  token,  sign,  6.  12  a,  18. 

33.    See  Toknynge. 
To-kirke-ward,  adv.  to  church-ward, 

towards  the  chnrch,  7.  351.    {UTirk  - 

TokkeriB,    j.  //.   fnllers,  a.   pr.   1 00. 

Prov.  E.  tucker^  a  fuller. 
Toknynge,  s.  signification,  b.  16.  304 ; 

Toknyng,  token,  a.  5. 19.  See  Token- 

ynge. 
Tol,  s.  toll,  I.  98,  14.  73. 
Tolde,  I  //.  s.  countol  out,  reckoned, 

b.  5.  353 ;  Tolden,  //.//.  counted,  a. 

5.  ia8 ;  Tolde  (Jbr  Told),//,  told,  4. 

13a ;  reckoned,  considexed,  ao.  338. 

See  Tellen. 
Tolas,  //.  tools,  instruments,  b.  la  177 ; 

Tooles,  a.  II.  133. 
Tolled,  //.  s.  drew,    stretched,    were 

drawn    (out)    to,    b.    5.    314.     See 

Tilled. 
ToUen,  v.  to  pay  toll,  14.  51 ;  Tolled, 

//.  s.  taxed,  K.  3.  81. 
Tolleres,  s.  pi.  takers  of  toll,  b.  pr.  330. 
To-logged,  pp.  pulled  about,  dragged 

hither  and  thither,  3.  326  {of»  by). 

Cf.  Swed.  luggay  to  pull  by  the  liair ; 

and  c£  To-broken.    The  verb  to  big 

was  esp.  used  of  pulling  by  the  ears 

or  hair. 
Tomblers,  //.  tumblers,  a.  3.  79. 
Tomblest,  pr,  s.  tumblest,  a.  I3.  91. 

See  Tumbletb. 
Tome,  s,  leisure,   3.   196.    Icel.  tdrrty 

leisure,   tSmr,  vacant,   Sw.  torn,  Sc. 

toom^  empty.    See  note ;  and  see  taom 

in  Prompt.  Parv. 
To-morwe,  adv.  to-morrow,  3.  41. 
Tondre,     tinder,     b.     17.    345.      See 

Tonder. 
Tonge,  tongue,    3.  35,  4.  167,  7.  73 ; 

words,  speech,  II.  199.   See  Tonnge, 

Ttmge. 
Tonne,  tun,  cask,  b.  15.  331. 
Took,  pt.  s.  gave,  4.  47 ;  Tooke,  30.  3. 

SeeTok. 
Top,  s.  top,  head,  4.  177 ;  Toppe,  b.  3. 

139,  b.  16.  33.    Lit  a  tuft  of  a  hair 

on  the  head ;  cf  G.  zop/,  a  pig-tail. 

See  note,  p.  46. 
Topte,  adj.  at  the  top;  Topte  saile, 

topsail,  R.  4.  7a. 
To-auashte,//.  s.  shook  {or  shattered) 

asunder,  dashed  in  pieces,   3i.  359. 

Cf  £.  ^uasA.    See  note,  p.  356. 
ToTohe,  torch,  30.  168. 
Taren,pp.  torn,  7.  305. 

6 


To-rende,  v.  be  destroyed,  b.  10.  112. 

Lit '  become  rent  in  twain.' 
To-reue]>,  pr.  s.  completely  takes  away, 

4.  303.    See  To-rof. 

Tome,  V.  turn,  be  converted,  b.  3.  43, 
335  ;  change,  b.  11. 44;  Tozned,//.  s. 
turned,  b.  13.  319 ;  Tomde,  drove,  a. 
10.  139;  Tomed, //.//.  b.  5.  19 ;  pp, 
b.  3.  337.    See  Toume,  Tume. 

To-rof,  //.  s.  was  riven  asunder,  ai.  63. 
See  To-reueJ). 

Tortle,  turtledove,  15.  i6a. 

To-shuUen,  //.  peeled,  with  the  skin 
stripped  off,  b.  17.  191.  EttmuUer 
gives  a  theoretical  A.S.  verb  scelan^ 
pp.  scolen,  to  peel ;  cf.  schellen,  to 
shell,  in  Stratmann. 

To-synne-ward,  adv.  as  if  tempting  to 
sin,  b.  13.  346. 

Toten,  V,  to  look,  gaze,  b.  16.  33  ; 
Totide,  I  //.  5.  looked,  19.  53.  A.S. 
tdtian:  cf.E.tout. 

Top-aches,  tooth-aches,  23.  83. 

Top-drawers,  drawers  of  teeth,  7.  370. 

To-tome,  pp,  torn  apart,  much  toni,  b. 

5.  197.    Cf  To-broken. 
To-treuthe-ward,  towards  the  truth, 

17. 146. 

Tonne,  town,  b.  13.  366,  a.  11.  a  10; 
Tonnes,  //.  towns  (pr  raiher  farms), 
a.  10. 134.  Tovm  »  a  farm,  is  still  in 
use. 

Tonne-men,  i.  e.  wise  men,  not  country- 
men, R.  3.  41. 

Tonnge,  tongue,  ao.  300 ;  speech,  16. 
356.     See  Tonge,  Tunge. 

Tour,  s,  tower,  a.  pr.  14  ;  stronghold,  a. 
1  54  (where  some  MSS.  read  tutour, 
i.e.  guardian);  Toure,  tower,  i.  15. 
F.  tour. 

Toume,  v.  turn,  change  their  faith,  b. 
15.  509.    See  Tome. 

To- ward,  prep,  towards ;  it  occurs  in 
tO'kelie-wardf  to-heuene-ward,  to- 
kirkc'wardf  to-synne-wardf  and  to- 
treutke-ward.  Cf  also  to-him-wardis. 

Towarde,  adj.  present,  as  a  guard  or 
protection,  i.  314. 

Towe,  tow,  b.  17.  345. 

Tower,  adj.  hardier,  lit.  tougher,  13. 
187.    A.S.  t6h,  tough. 

Tow-name,  nickname  (lit.  to-name), 

13.  «"• 
Traillyng,  s.  trailing,  dragging;  b.  la. 

343. 
Transuersep,  pr.  s.  transgresses,  4. 449 ; 

Transuersede,  //.  s,  transgressed,  15. 

309.    See  note,  p.  188. 
Tras,  s,  trace,  a.  13.  oi.    See  note. 
Trauaile,  s,  work,  labour,  trouble,  4. 
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353,  375  ;  TrauaiUe,  b.  7-  43,  b.  11, 

189;  trade,  a.  11.  183;  Tranail,  i. 

195  ;  Trauayl,  20.  aia  ;  Traoayle,  10. 

15a  ;  Tranayks,//.  labours,  necessary 

woiics,  10.  234. 
Traoaille,  v.  work,   toil,  b.  6.  141 ; 

travel,  b.  16.  10 ;  Tranayl^  work,  9. 

353;  Traneile,  R.  pr.  51;  Trauely, 

ger,  labour,  work,  4.  297  ;  Trauaile^, 

pr.  s.  labours,  2a.  440 ;  Trauailleth,  b. 

13. 116;  TraueileJ),  16.  ia6 ;  Trauele)>, 

13-  95  ;  Trauaille,  pr,  pi,  labour,  b. 

I z.  a79 ;  Trauayle, 33. 260 ;  Trauailed, 

//.  laboured,  21.  334. 
Trauaillours,  //.  workers,  b.  13.  339. 
Trauaylyn^,  s,  labouring,  a.  7.  235. 
Traylid,  pp,  fenced  round,   entwined 

round  about,  R.  i.  47.    Cf.  £.  trellis. 

'  TreilUr,  to  crate,  or  lattice,  to  sup- 
port .  .  or  hold  in  with  crossbars ;  * 

Cotgrave. 
Trecl^rie,  treachery,  deceit,  2. 194,  21. 

321.    See  Trloherye. 
Trade,  v,  tread,  breed,  15. 162  ;  Treden, 

pr.  pi.  walk  on,  tread,  a.  10.  loi  ; 

Treden,  pt.  pi.  trod,  engendered,  14. 

166. 
Treieth,  pr.  s.  betrays,  b.  3. 1 23.    O.F. 

Iraifr,  Lat.  tradere. 
Treitotur,  traitor,  20.  238. 
Treo,  a  tree,  21.  144,  200,  307,  401. 

Sec  Trowea.    A.S.  irJo. 
Trepget,  s.  trap,  a.  12.  91.    Put  for 

trepcget = trebuchet ;  see  note ;  and  see 

trepegety  Rom.  Rose,  6279.    *  Trebgot, 

or  trepgettCi  sly  instrument  to  take 

brydys  or  beestys;'   Prompt.  Parv.; 

see  Way's  note. 
TresouT,  treasure,  money,  2. 79, 10.  333, 

II.  iSi,  15.  54;  Tresore,  b.  i.  45; 

Tresores,//.  b.  7.  54. 
Trespas,  s.  trespass,  crime,  a.  i.  95. 
TreBpasae)),  pr.  s.  trespasses,  sins,  a.  3. 

274 ;  Trespassed,  //.  s.  did  wrong, 

b.  12.  284. 
Treste,  s.  trust,  R.  i.  47. 
Tretis,  s.  short  poem,  R.  pr.  51. 
TretouT,  traitour,  false  man,  22.  440, 

b.  18.  378,  b.  19.  435. 
Tretilichd,  adv.  justly,  honestly,  a.  8. 

65 ;  Treuly,  truly,  a.  8. 166. 
Treuthe,  truth,  21. 126, 146;  Treuthes, 

gm.  truth's,  4.  496. 
Treuwea,  s.  a  truce,  21. 463.    E.  truce. 

See  Trewe,  j, 
Trewe,  adj.  true,  just,  a.  84 ;  loyal,  b. 

9.  104 ;  upright,  honest,  30.  238 ;  a. 

3.  2  28 ;  as  sb.  true  (men),  4. 1 77.    See 

Trywe. 
Trewe,  s.  (lit  fidelity,  trusty  hence  agree- 


ment), truce,  relief,  respite,  9.  355  ; 

Trewes,  //.  {with  sing,  sense),  tmcCy 

b.  18.  416.    See  Treuwes. 
Treweliche,  ctdv.  truly,  in  tmth,  13. 

203  ;  justly,  3.  96 ;  Trewlich,  justly, 

b.  7.  63 ;  Trewli,  adv.  assuredly,  b.  9. 

186  ;  Trewely,  adv.  truly,  19.  36. 
Trewea,  s.  a  truce^  b.  18.  416.    See 

Trewe,  s. 
Trew-tuxige,     True  -  of-  tongue     (an 

imaginary  name),  4. 478 ;  Trewetonge, 

Treye,  three,  19.  340.    O.F.  trcis,  Lat. 

tres. 
Triaole,  s.  a  remedy,  healing  medxcme; 

b.  I.  146,  b.  5.  50,  R.  3.  151.     E. 

treacle.    See  Tryaole ;  and  note  to 

3.  147. 
Trloherye,    treachery,   deceit,   i.    13  ; 

Tricherie,  a.  i.  173.    See  Treoiherie. 
Triedest,  ae^.  superl. choicest,  a.  i.  ia6. 

F.  /ftVr,  to  select;  from  Low.  Lat. 

tritare,  to  triturate,  from  Lat  terere^ 

to  rub ;  cf.  E.  trite. 
Trielioh,  adv.  excellently,  b.  pr.  14. 

See  above. 
Triennela,  pi,  masses  said  for  three 

years,  10.  330  ;  Triennales,  b.  7.  170, 

179.    See  note  to  10.  330. 
Trieste,   Tryest,  ac^.  sup.  most  ex- 
cellent,   choicest,   b.    i.    135.     See 

Tried. 
TriiBour,  s.  trifler,  R.  3.  118. 
Triate,  s.  dependence,  4.  i6a 
Triaten,  pr.  pi.  trust,  14.  io3  ;  Trist, 

imp.  s.  7.  333 ;  Tiistith,  imp.  pi.  R. 

3.   347.     See    Troati)^,    Troatene, 

Tryaten. 
Triati,  adj.  trusty,  R.  3. 103. 
Triatilich,  cuh).  trustily,  certainly,  4.498. 
Triweliche,  cuh}.  justly,  honestly, 

84.    See  Treweliche. 
Trijede,  //.  tried,  proved,  a.  i.  183. 

See  Triedeat. 
Tritely,  adv.  excellently,    a.    pr.    14. 

Lit.  (ioicely ;  from  F.  tricr^  to  pick, 

select    See  above. 
TrobUd,//.  pi  troubled,  R.  pr.  15. 
Troden,  //.  //.  trod,  b.  11.  347.    See 

Trede ;  and  note  to  14. 171. 
Troiledeat,    3  pt.    s.    didst    beguile, 

deceive,  31.321;  Trolled,  pp.  decdved, 

31.  334.    See  note. 
Trolled,  //.  walked,   wandered    (lit, 

rolled),  b.  18.  396.    See  note.    «  7>y/- 

fyn,  or  Trolfyn^ o\yo  *;  Prompt.  Parv. 
Trolly-lolly,  interj,  (the  burden  of  a 

song),  a.  7.  109;  Troly-loUy,  9.  133. 

See  note,  p.  iii. 
Trompe,  v,  play  the  trumpet,  16.  305  ; 
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Trompede,  pt,  s,  blew  a  trumpet,  ai. 

Trone,  throne,  a.  134. 

Trone]>,  pr,  s.  enthrones,  places  upon 

thrones,  b.  i.  131. 
Trostip,  imp.  pi.  trust,  R.  I.  loa.    See 

Triaten. 
Trotted,//,  s,  trotted,  b.  a.  164. 
Tronjie,  s.  truth,  a.  3.  374, 
Trowe,i  pr.  s.  trow,  believe,  think  to  be 

true,  a.  145,  4.  ao ;  Trowest,  a  pr.  s, 

believest,  a  a.  177  ;  Trowestow,  ipr.  s. 

dost  thou  believe,  b.  i  a.  165 ;  Trowe>, 

pr.  s.  believes,  15.  ia3 ;  Trowen,  pr. 

pL  believe,  b.  15.  470;  Trowede,  i 

//.  s.  believed,  1.  15.    A.S.  triowian. 
Trowes,    //.  trees,    b.   15.   94.      See 

Tree.     Cf.  A.S.  tri<nv^  a  tree. 
Trufle,  trifle,  insignificant  thing,  15. 83 ; 

nonsense,  absurd  tale,  ai.  151.     £. 

irifle,O.Y. trufle. 
Tmsae,  v.  to  pack  himself  off,  pack  off, 

l>egone,  3.   aa8;    R-  3.  aaS.    O.F. 

trosser,  torser^  to  pack  up,  lit.  twist 

up ;  formed  from  Lat.  tortus^  pp.  of 

torqutre. 
Tnutene,  v.  to  trust,  a  trusting,  a.  8. 

166.    See  TrifltezL 
Tryade,  sovereign  remedy,  a.  147.    See 

Triacle. 
Trye,  adj.  excellent,  choice,  b.  15.  163, 

b.  16.  4.   See  Tried;  and  note,  p.  aao. 
Tryennala,  pi.  masses  said  for  three 

years,  10.  320;  Tryennels,  10.  333. 

See  TriennelB. 
Tryne,   v,  touch,  ai.   87.    See  note. 

Possibly  corrupted   from    A.S.   at- 

hrinan,  to  touch ;  but  observe  A.S. 

tringaHj  in  the  note. 
Trysten,  v.  to  trust,  10.  330;   Tryst, 

pr.  pi.  trust,  a.  66.    See  Tiisten. 
Trywe,  adj.  true,  i.  100. 
Tulde,  pt.  s.  dwelt,  had  his  abode,  15. 

150.    See  Tilde. 
Tnlien,   v.    till,    cultivate,    11.    199; 

Tulycn,  b.  7.  a  ;  Tulie,  1.  87  ;  Tulye, 

9.  a44;  Tule|),  pr.  s.  tills,  a  a.  440; 

Tulyeden,  pt.  pi.  laboured  for,  earned 

by  tillage,  b.  14.  67  ;  Tulyc)j,  imper. 

pi.  till,  cultivate,  aa.  318.    See  Tilie, 

Tylie. 
Tulthe,  s.  tilth,  cultivation,  aa.  434. 

See  Tilthe. 
Tolyinge,  s.  tilling,  husbandry,  b.  14. 63. 
Tunder,  tinder,  ao.  ail.    See  Tondre. 
Tunge,  tongue,  7.  436,  aa.  17a.    See 

Tonge,  Tonnge. 
Tanide,  jacket,  tunic,  b.  15.  163.    'A 

tunyde,  dalmatica^  tunica,  tunicula;^ 

Cath.  Angl. 


Turmentotm,  gen.  tormentor*s,  R.  3. 

118.    See  note. 
Tume,  V.  turn,  be  converted,  4.  483; 

Tume)j,  pr.  s.  turns,  ao.  391 ;  Tumede, 

pt.  s.  turned,  33.  137.    See  Tome. 
Turpiloguio,  evil-speaking,  b.  13.  457. 
Tutonr,  guardian,  warden,  keeper,  a.  5a. 

From  £at.  tueri. 
Twei,  two,  a.  5.  109.    See  Tweye. 
Tweia,  twice,  b.  13.  370.    See  Twyea. 

(J^erhaps  a  misprint  for  Twiea.) 
Twelf-moneth,  twelvemonth,  year,  b. 

13.  337- 
Tweye,  i»f<f«.  two,  twain,  6. 135,  7.  309. 

A.S.  twegen,  twain. 
Tweye,  adv.  twice,  b.  4.  33.    Cf.  A.S. 

twyiva. 
Tweyne,  adj.  twam,  two,  b.  5.  33,  303, 

317.    See  above. 
Twiggia,  /.  //.  twigs,  rods,  R.  3.  79. 
Two-tounged,  adj,  double-tongued,  33. 

i6a. 
Twyes,  adv.  twice,  8.  39. 
Twyned,^.  twisted,  30.  169. 
Twynned,  pt.  pi.  separated,  R.  3.  343. 

Lit.  *  to  divide  in  tivo.* 
Twynte,  s.  jot ;  No  twynte,  not  a  jot, 

R.  3.  81.  See  note. 
Tyde,  s.  time,  a.  3.  43. 
Tydy,    ai^,   honest,    upright,    active, 

diligent,  4.  478,  ai.   335,   33.  441. 

See  Tidy. 
Tydyour,  adj.  more  seasonable,  13. 187. 

From  A.S.  tid,  season. 
Tyen,  v.  bind,  2.  93.    See  Tijep. 
Tykel,  adj.  unsteady,  inconstant,  frail, 

4.  147.    See  TikeL 
Tykea,  //.  low  people,  b.  19.  37.    See 

Tikes. 
Tyl,  prep,  to,  8.  137 ;  towards,  b.  15. 

164.    See  Til. 
Tyl,  canj.  until,  till,  i.  311,  3o.  306. 
Tylie,  v.  till,  cultivate,  ai.  no  ;  Tylye, 

b.  18.  105  ;  Tylede,  pt.  pi.  cultivated, 

tilled,  16.  367  ;  Tyleden,  18. 100.   See 

Tilie,  Tulien. 
Tyliers,//.  tillers,  farmers,  i.  333,  18. 

100.    See  Tilierea. 
Tyllinge,  s,  tilling,  R.  3.  347. 
Tymber,  timber,  wood,  33.  331. 
Tymbre,  v.  build  (their  nests),  b.  11. 

353  ;   Tymbrid,  pt.  pi.  subj.  would 

have  built,  4.  84.    See  Timbrede. 
Tyme,  due  season,  11.  391  (see  note)  ; 

time,  b.  10.  7a  ;   Tyme  ynowe,  soon 

enough,  la.  197  ;  Tymes  ynow,  //. 

times  enough,  i.e.  often   enough,  b. 

"•35- 
Tymed,  //.  s.  delayed,  R.  3.  81.     (Or 
an  error  for  tyned^  lost ;  see  below.) 
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Tyne,  v.  lose,  I3.  197  (see  note),  aj. 

344;  waste,  15.  8;  Tyneth,  pr,  as 

fut.  s.  shall  lose,  b.  10.  351 ;  pr.  s. 

loses,  a.  II.  233  ;   Tyne,/r.  //.  lose, 

fail  to  win,  11.  378 ;  Tynt,  pp,  lost, 

6.  93,  a  I.  144.    Icel.  tytuif  to  lose. 
Tyrauns,    //.     oppressors,    3.    an  ; 

Tyrauntis,  tyrants,  R.  I.  54. 
Tyte,  adv.  soon,  quickly,  33.  54 ;  As 

tyte,  as  quickly  as  possible,  b.   13. 

319.    See  Tite. 
Tyterera,  //.  tattlers,  b.  ao.  397.    See 

Titereres. 
Tythe,  tithe,  7.  300.    See  Tithe. 
Tythen,  v.  pay  tithes,   14.   73-    See 

Ti)ien. 
Tyxt,  text,  ao.  14.    See  Tixt. 

Vaille,  V.  avail,  be  of  advantage,  ao. 

8 1 .    Short  for  availle  -  avails. 
Vale,  J.  vale,  b.  18.  367. 
yaleye,  valley,  R.  a.  150 ;  Valeyes,//. 

a.  6.  4. 

Valle,  pr,  s.  subj.  fall,  ax.  414.  See 
Fallen. 

Vanahie,  v.  consume,  cause  to  dis- 
appear, 16,  8  ;  Vanshede,  pt,  s,  van- 
ished, disappeared,  15.  317,  16.  34. 

Vauntward,  van,  front,  6.  58 ;  Vaunt- 
warde,  vanguard,  23.  95.  Short  for 
Avauntwaid ;  from  O.K.  avantj  be- 
fore, and  TvarcUt  a  guard. 

Vohe,  each,  every,  b.  10.  94,  b.  11. 
188  ;  Vch,  b.  13.  415  ;  Vche  a,  each, 

b.  pr.  307  ;  Vch  a,  every,  a.  5.  96. 
Vchone,  each  one,  b.  i.  51,  b.  3.  138 ; 

every  one  of  us,  a.  1. 49.  For  Vch  one. 
Vecche,  ipr.  j.  produce,  bring  forward, 

21.  156.    Southern  form  of  Fecche. 

See  Vette. 
Veen,  adj.  vain,  idle^   3.   loi.     See 

Veine. 
Veille,  s.  watcher,  8.  57.    O.F.  imle, 

Lat.  uigilia^  a  vigil,  a  watch.     MS. 

H.(A-text)  has  the  reading  wakere. 
Veine  glorie,  vain-glory,  7.  35.    See 

Veen. 
Vendage,  s.  vintage,  3i.  414.    Cf.  F. 

vendangif   vendenge,    in    Cotgrave, 

from  Lat.  uindemiay  vintage. 
Venemoflte,  s.  poison,  poisonousness, 

31.  161.    Four  syllables;  lit  'vene- 

mosity.' 
Veneson,  venison,  10.  93;  Venesonn, 

b.  pr.  194. 
Venge,  v.  avenge,  3o.  104 ;  Venged,  i. 

pt.  s.  7.  74.    F.  venger,  lAt.  uindi- 

cart. 
Veniaiinoe,  s.  vengeance,  punishment, 

I.  1 15, 4. 413 ;  Venyaunce,  R.  3. 108. 


Venklsed,  //.  vanquished,  si.  106. 
Venym,  s.  poison,  venom,  18.  333,  21. 

156  ;  Venim,  a.  5.  70  ;  Venymes,  pi. 

poisons,  31.  158. 
Venymonste,  poison,  b.  18. 156.    See 

Venemoste. 
Vemicle,  s.  vemide,  b.  5.  530.    See 

the  note,  p.  loi. 
Vemiaoh,  s.  varnish,  a.  5.  70.    Another 

reading  is  verious  ox  oer^sMu,  verjuice. 
Verray,  adj.  true,  3a  371 ;  Verrai,  23. 

431 ;    Verrey  charite,  even  Charity 

itself;  b.  17.  389. 
Vers,  veise,  b.  13.  390. 
Venet,  little  verse,  line,  short  text,  15. 

1 39.    See  note. 
Vertue,  s.  virtue,  healing  power ;  Vertn, 

31.  161  ;  Vertues,//.  virtues,  aa.  313, 

316,  318  ;  power,  b.  14.  37 ;  Ueitiies, 

virtues,  as.  374. 
Vesture,  s.  clothmg,  3.  33. 
Vetaile,  s.  victuals,  R.  3.  371.    See 

VitaUe. 
Vette,  pt.  s.  fetched,  brought,  8.  57. 

See  Veoohe. 
Vioari,  s.  vicar,  b.  19. 417 ;  Vicory,  a  2. 

411,  431,  483;  Vikery,    deputy,  15. 

70.    See  Vyker. 
Vigiiaie,  *  watch    ye,'   i.  e.  watching, 

vigilance,  8.  57.    See  not& 
VlgiUea,//.  vigils,  fiists,  8.  35  ;  Vigiles, 

10.  332. 
Vikery,  vicar,   deputy,    15.   70.     See 

Vioari,  Vyker. 
Vil,  adj.  vile,  shamefid,  si.  97  ;  Vyle, 

b.  10.  45. 
Vilanye,  s.  outrage,  3i.  97. 
Visage,  face,  b.  18.  335. 
Vitaile,  s.  food,  8.  49 ;   Vitailes.  pi. 

victuals,  food,  provisions,  3.  191,  16. 

186  ;  Vittailes,  b.  13.  3 16. 
Vitamers,   //.  victuallers,    b.   3.  (So. 

See  VytaUers. 
Uix,  adv.  scarcely,   15.   304,   16.  33. 

See  notes. 
Vm,  as  if  for  um,  a  mysterious  symbol, 

9-  351. 
Vmbwhyle,  adv.  occasionally,  some- 
times, at  intervals,  7.  396  ;  Vmwhile, 

b.  5.  345.    The  prefix  is  A.S.  ymifey 

about ;  so  that  the  lit.  sense  is  '  about 

a  while,*  for  a  time ;  but  it  also  means 

'at  times.' 
Unblessed,  adj.  cursed,  33.  406. 
Vnbokelede,  pt.  s.  unbuckled,  undid, 

30.  68. 
Vnbozome,  o^'.  disobedient,  7.  16, 17  ; 

Vnbuxom,  3.  87  ;  Vnbnxum,  a.  9.  93. 

SeeBozom. 
Vnbynden,  v.  to  loose,  i.  139. 
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Vnohargeth,  pr.  s,  dischazges,  finees, 

b.  15.  338. 
"Vnconnynge,  €ulj.  ignorant,  stupid,  4. 

244,  16.  16,  b.  12. 185. 
ATn-oorteialiohe,   adv,  unconrteonsly, 

14. 172. 
"Vuooupled,  pp,  unfastened,  loose,  b. 

pr.  162,  206.    See  Coaple)>. 
"ViiOTiBtene,  adj.  unbelieving,  unbap- 
tised,  heathen,  13.  77  ;  as  sb.  heathen, 
unbeliever,  b.   10.  350;    as  //.  sb. 
heathens,  2.  89. 
^ziorotmed,  pp.  who  have  not  received 
tonsure,  6.  65.    Here  croufu  signifies 
the  clerical  tonsure. 
Vnderfonge,  v.  receive,  10.  12^,  17. 
358 ;  Vnderfongen,  pr.pL  receive,  4. 
372  ;  accept,  tiQce,  a.  3.  208  ;  Vnder- 
feng,  I  pt.  s.  received,  2.  73  ;  Vnder- 
fonge,   b.  I.  76;    Vnderfong,  pt.  s. 
received,  13.  52  ;  Vnder-fongen,  //. 
received,  b.   7.   171  ;    b.    10.    225 ; 
accepted,  b.   11.   144;  Vnderfonge, 
pp.  received,  admitted,  4.  1 1 1,  8.  279, 
10.  322.    A.S.  under-finy  to  receive. 
Vnderling,  s.  servant,  inferior,  9.  43. 
Vndemymeth,  pr.  s.  reproves,  repre- 
hends,   b.   5.    115 ;    Vnder-nym,   3. 
imper.  s.  reprove,  b.  n.  209 ;  Vnder- 
nome,  pp.  reproved,    rebiued,    cor- 
rected, 23.  51,  b.  13.  282.     *  Vnder- 
neme,  Reprehendo^  deprehendo^  orguo^ 
redargue;*  Vrompt.'pBXY.    See  note 
tob.  5.  ii5,p.  75. 
Vndemymynge,  reproof,  7.  35.    See 

above. 
Viider-pi)te,    ^.    propped    up,    lit 

*  under-pitched,'  b.  16.  23. 
Vnder-ahored,  ^.  propped  up,  19.  47. 
Vndentonde,  ger.  to  be  understood, 
20.  309  ;  ^.  understood,  b.  12.  257. 
Vnder-take,  ger.  receive,  i.  98  ;  pro- 
mise, assure,  b.  10.  152  ;   be  surety, 
b.  13. 131 ;  Vndertoke,//.  s.  reproved, 
b.    II.  89;    Vndertoke,  pt,  s.  subj. 
would  reprove,  13.  32  ;   Vndertake, 
pp.  undertaken,  21.    20.      For   the 
sense    'reprove,*    cf.    Vndemymeth, 
and  A.S.  niman^take. 
Vndeuotlioh,  adv.  v^thout  true  devo- 
tion, I.  126. 
Vndir-writen,/^.  underscored,  marked 

for  omission,  a.  11.  255. 
Vndon,  v.    undo,    destroy,   21.   243; 
Vndo)),/r.  s.  explains,  3. 40;  Vndude, 
pt,  s.  disclosed,  explained,  10.  305. 
Vndoynge,  s.  ruin,  overthrow,  b.  15. 

589.    See  above. 
Vn-eisyliohe,  adv.  uneasily,  uncom- 
fortobly,  17.  75. 


Vneth,  adv,  scarcely,  b.  4. 60 ;  Vnethe, 

b.  20.  189.    From  A.S.  /a&,  easy. 
Vnfeterjre,  ger.  set  free,  unfetter,  4. 

176. 
Vnfolde,  v.  open,  unclose,  20.   143; 

Ynfoldeji,  pr.  s,  unfolds,  a.  8.  92 ; 

Vnfolded,  pt.  s.  opened,   10.   284; 

Vnfeelde,  pt.  pi.  unfolded,  opened, 

3.  73;  Vnfolde,//.  open,  20.  150; 

Vn-foldyng,  pres.  pt.  unfolding,  a.  2. 

58. 

Vnglosed,  without  a  '  glose '  or  com- 
ment, b.  4.  145.    See  Qlose. 

Vngraoioose,  adj.  ungracious,  hence, 
without  grace,  untoward,  11.  299. 12. 
229. 

Vngraue,/^.  unstamped,  not  engraved, 

6-  "7- 
Vnhardy,  adj.  afraid,  fearful,  timid, 

cowardly,  21.  86,  b.  pr.  180. 
Vnheled,  pp,  unroofed,  uncovered,  17. 

75»  ao.  301 ;  b.  14.  232  ;  Vnhiled,  b. 

14.  252  n,  b.  17.  319.  From  A.A, 
helan,  to  cover.    See  note,  p.  212. 

VnheBde,  adj.  unkind,  uncourteous, 
ill-mannered,  20.  249 ;  as  sb.  {either) 
ill-mannered  people,  {or)  discourtesy, 
23.  186.    See  note,  p.  281. 

Vnhiled,  //.  uncovered ;  see  Vnheled. 

Vnhonge,  //.  unhung,  R.  3.  293. 

Vnioynen,  v,  disjoin,  break,  dissolve, 
destroy,  21.  268. 

Vnite,  J.  unity,  6. 190,  22.  330;  sanity, 
6.  10 ;  concord  (in  grammar),  4.  338. 

Vnknowlng,  adj.  ignorant,  19. 157. 

Vnknyttep,  pr.  s.  undoes,  dissolves, 
21.  225. 

Vnkonnynge,  adj.  ignorant,  b.  13.  13. 

Vnkouth,  adj.  strange,  lit  unknown, 

b.  7-  155- 
Vnkynde,  oi^.  unnatural,  7.  296,  8.  43, 

15.  19;  wicked,  17.  273;  unkind, 
uncharitable,  2. 190,  19.  157,  20.  215, 
216,  21.  443  ;  niggardly,  b.  13.  370 ; 
Vnknynde,  adj.  unnatural,  a.  i.  106. 
See  note  to  15.  20. 

Vnkyndely,  adv.  unkindly,  4.   264 ; 

Vnkyndeliche,  unnaturally,  b.  9.  155. 
Vnkyndenease,  unkindness,    20.  221, 

222,  230,  32^ ;  uncharitableness,  b. 

13.   219 ;  Vnkyndnesse,  unkindness, 

16.  189;  Vnknyndenesse,  unnatural 
conduct,  a.  3.  280. 

Vn-leek,  pt.  s.  unlocked,  opened,  8. 

251 ;  see  note.    A.S.  lUcan,  to  lock; 

pt  t.  ic  Uac.    See  Vnlouken. 
Vnleelle,  adj.  pi.  false,  14.  69. 
VjHeBe,  pr.pl.  unloose,  unclose,  b.  pr. 

213.     A.S.  lysan.     Cf.   Vnlose.  ^A 

bad  reading ;  read  vnlose.) 
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Vnloftom,  adj,  hateful,  onpleasiDg  (lit. 

unlovesome),  ii.  26a. 
Vnlose,  V.  open,  nnclose,  i.  1 6a,  30. 

114;  VnloseJ>,/r.  //.  a.  pr.  87;  Vn- 

loieii,  gtr.  to  unloose,  put  forth,  b.  17. 

139.     Cf.  Vnlese. 
Valoueliohe,  adj.  unpleasant,  disagree- 
able, II.  a6a,  15.  179;  unseemly,  b. 

15.  114. 
VnloaeliohA,  oihf.  nastily,  unpleasantly, 

7.  414. 
Vnlouken,  v,  unlock,  undo,  open,  ai. 

368;  Vnlouke,  v.  15. 55,  ai.  195,  36a  ; 

Vnlouke, /r. //.  spread  wide,  spread 

out,  10.   143;    Vnlouketh,  imp.  pi. 

unlock,  b.  18.  a6i.    A.S.  liican,  to 

lock.    SeeVnleek. 
Vnlykynge,  adj.  unfit,  improper,  scan- 
dalous, 8.  23. 
Vmneeble,  immoveable  goods,  lands, 

&c.,  II.  186;  Vnmebles,  //.  4.  435; 

Vnmoebles,  b.  3.  367.    See  Moebles. 
Vnne}>e,  adv.  scarcely,  hardly,  5.  63, 

33.    190.      A.S.    un-iahe^    uneasily, 

hardly. 
Vnpaoient,  adj.  impatient,  7.  no. 
Vnparflt,  adj.  imperfect  in  life,  7.  119. 
Vnpiked,  i  //.  s.  picked  open,  undid 

by  picking,  7.  366. 
Vnposaible, <z^'.  impossible,  a.  ii.  335. 
Vhpower,  s.  powerlessness,  30.  393  n. 
Vnpynnede,  //.  s.  unbolted,  opened, 

13-  47»  ^3-  330;  Vnpynneth,  imp.pl. 

undo,  open,  b    18.  361.    See  Allit 

Poems,  A,  728. 
Vnredy,  adj.  improvident,  13.  3 16. 
Vnryghtflil,  adj.  wicked,  unrighteous, 

II.  315,  13.  18. 
VnryghtAilliclie,  adv.  wrongfully,  3  a. 

245- 

Vnaauerliclie,  adv.  unpleasantly,  with 
an  ill  taste,  16.  4.9. 

Vn-semely,  adj.  hideous,  3.  55. 

Vnskilfiil,  adj.  unreasonable,  7.  35  ; 
outrageous,  b.  13.  377. 

Vnsowen,  v.  unsew,  slit  open,  7.  6. 

Vnsperre,  v.  unbar,  31.  372  ;  Vnsper- 
Ttde^pt.  s.  unbarred,  opened,  21.  89. 
Lit.  *  unspar.' 

Vnstable,  eulj.  unsteady,  11.  37. 

VnBtedefast,  adj.  unsteady,  4.  390. 

Vnstombled,  pp.  as  adj.  without  stum- 
bling, firm,  R.  2.  82. 

Vnsyttynge,  adj.  improper,  unbecom- 
ing, 4.  208,  5.  189.  See  note.  We 
find  «V= befit,  become,  as  late  as  the 
i6th  century ;  cf.  *  Before  him  sits  [it 
becomes]  the  titmouse  silent  be;* 
Spenser,  Shep.  Kal.  Nov.  1.  26. 

Vntempred,//.  untuned,  b.  9.  loa. 


Vnihende,  adj,  small,  oat-of-seasoo,  K 
5.  177.  Cf.  A.S.  ^f/amUy  incz^tsaig. 
thriving,  growings,  poweifnl.  pre*,  pt 
of  \^on,  to  thrive.  So  also  in  the 
Coventry  Myst  p.  36,  where  it  is  w- 
explained. 

Vntidy,  adj.  unseasonable,  unfittiiig, 
33. 119.  See  Vntjrdy.  Cf.  A.S.  tid, 
time,  season. 

Vxitil,/r<f/.  to,  b.  pr.  237. 

Vntiled,//.  untilled,  b.  15.  451. 

Vntydy,  adj.  unseasonable,  Tulgar,  b. 
ao.  118;  improperly  prepared,  iB- 
made,  10.  363 ;  dishonest,  4.  87.  See 
Vntidy. 

Vntyled,^^.  unroofed,  without  dies,  h 
14.  353. 

Vntyme,  s.  an  unfit  season,  b.  9.  186. 
See  note.  Cf.  *a  lombe  that  was 
borne  in  vntyme  /  Book  of  St.  Alban's, 
fol.  c.  7,  back. 

Vnwittylich,  adv.  foolishly,  onwiseJ/, 
4-133;  Vnwittily,  a.  3.  loi. 

Vnwrast,  adj.  base,  deceitful,  3i.  313. 
Cf.  M.E.  itn-ast,  strong,  Gawain  and 
Grene  Knight,  1433;  A-S.  twii/. 
firm,  strong,  good. 

Vnwryten,  //.  as  adj.  not  entered,  not 
written  down,  left  out  of  the  record, 
13.  309. 

Voideth,/r.  x.  clears  out,  gets  lid  of, 
b.  14.  94. 

Voia,  s.  voice,  R.  3.  56. 

Yokates,  //.  advocates,  pleaders,  h  ^j 
60.  'ffic  causidicus,  a  vokyte; 
Wright's  Vocab.  i.  309. 

Vore,  J.  course,  7. 1 18 ;  sec  fin  in  Straf- 
mann.  Der.  from  A.S._/Snwf,  to  feit, 
go.    See  note. 

Vorwes,  s.  pi.  furrows,  a.  7.  97. 

Vouchen  saf,  pr.  pi.  guarantee,  under- 
take, 6.  49. 

Vowes,  //.  vows,  8.  13 ;  Vouwes,  a.  pr- 
68. 

Voya,  voice,  3i.  373,  363.    See  Vols. 

Vp,/nf/.  upon,  b.  i.  I3,  b.  9.  99;  <»» 
3.  159,  5.  138;  m,  10.  333;  as  to, 
II.  113  ;  Vp  gease,  at  a  guess,  b.  5- 
431. 

Vp,  adv.  up,  i.e.  rife,R.  i.  39.  SeeVppe. 

Vp-holders,  //.  upholsterers,  or  rather^ 
dealers  in  second-hand  furniture,  sel- 
lers by  auction,  7.  374,  13.  318.  Lit- 
*  holders  up  * ;  prob.  from  holding  np 
things  for  auction.  Also  called  u^ 
holdsters^  whence  mod.  £.  upkolsttrert^ 
properly  furniture-brokers.  Palsgrave 
has :  *  Upholstar,  frippier.^  An  ap- 
praiser of  goods  is  called  vplulden; 
tuiey,  Memorials  of  London,  p.  aSs- 
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Vppe,  adv.  up,  aloft,  in  the  ascendant, 
b.  4.  7  a.  Cf.  mod.  £.  <what*s  up 
now?* 

TTx>-ao-doun,  aelv,  npside  down,  23.  54. 
This  is  the  orig.  expression  of  which 
upside  dczvn  is  the  corznption.  Not 
uncommon;  still  pronounced  upse- 
dcwn  [np'si'domi]  in  Shropshire. 

Vt,  pass.  pron.  our,  a.  i.  78,  a.  2,  154; 
Vre,  a.  pr.  3a.    A.S.  lire,  of  us,  our. 

Vs,  pran,  us,  i.  175 ;  Vs  selue,  our- 
selves, b.  7.  I  a  7. 

Vsen,  V.  use,  a.  5.  143 ;  follow,  prac- 
tise, ao.  45;  Ysen,  pr.pl.  follow,  11. 
las,  19.  176;  Vsyn,  practise,  R.  3. 
191 ;  Vsun,  pr.pl.  as  Jut.  a.  4.  106  ; 
Vseth,  pr.  pi.  use,  make  use  of,  b.  10. 
1 39 ;  Vse,  7  pr.  5.  subj.  frequent^  prac- 
tise, art  addicted  to,  la.  11  a;  Vsie, 
pr.  s.  subj.  practise,  4.  469;  Vsed- 
cstow,  a  pt.  5.  didst  thou  use,  didst 
thou  practise,  b.  5.  240 ;  Vsede,  //.  s. 
used,  a.  5.  139 ;  Vsid,  practised,  R.  3. 
aao ;  Vi^cay pt.pl.  used,  were  accus- 
tomed, b.  la.  13a  ;  Vset,^.  used,  cus- 
tomary, a.  10.  aoo. 

Vashere,  usher,  porter,  18.  11  a. 

Vanre,  s.  («usur^),  usury,  7.  304,  ai. 
Ill  ;  Vserie,  7.  339;  Vserye,  3.  91. 

"Vanrer,  usurer,  7.  307 ;  Vsurers,  //.  4. 
113;  Vsureres,  b.  11.  375. 

Vttere,  adv.  outside,  R.  3.  333. 

Vueljfl^'.  ill,  evil,  difficult,  7. 87,  9.  45  ; 
ill,  19.  165.    (Vuel-uvel.) 

Vuel,  s.  evil,  a.  8.  98 ;  Vueles,  pi.  evils, 
33.  46 ;  pains,  33.  85. 

Vael-olo)>ed,  adj.  ill-clothed,  18.  196. 

Vuele,  adv.  ill,  wickedly,  11.  36,  14. 
115  ;  imperfectly,  8.  7a ;  Vuel,  ill,  6. 
158,  10.  390.    See  Vuel, 

Vuel-ytauht,  adj.  ill-taught,  ill-man- 
nered, 33.  186. 

Vye,  s.  life,  b.  14.  123.    F.  vie. 

"VjlLer,  vicar,  b.  19.  477;  Vycory,  b, 
19.  407.    See  Vicari. 

Vylenye,  s.  (lit  villainy),  wickedness, 
ill  manners,  disgraceful  conduct,  7. 
433,  b.  18.  94. 

Vytailera,  pi.  victuallers,  providers  of 
eatables,  3.  61.    See  VitaiUera. 

'Wacche,  s.  watch,  guard,  b.  9. 17,  R. 

3-  333- 
"Wade,  V.  wade,  go,  15.  136;  Wadejj, 

imper.pl.  wade,  8.  315. 
"WafreTe,  a  wafer-seller,  seller  of  cakes, 

b.  13.  336,  b.  14.  37;  Waferer,  a.  6. 

1 30;  Waffrer,  16.  199.    See  p.  199. 
"Waflrea,//.  wafers,  cakes,  b.  13.  240, 

264;  Waffres,  16.  199. 


Wafrestre,  female  wafer-seller,  8.  285. 

See  Wafirere. 
Wagen,  v.  give  as  security,  pledge,  19. 

285 ;  Wage,  v.  engage,  give  surety,  be 

security,  5.  93 ;  Wage,  v.  pay  wages 

to,  5.   192,  23.  269 ;  Wage,  pr.  pi. 

pay   wages,   23.   259;    Waged,  pp. 

given  security,  5.  96 ;  Waget,  prom- 
ised, a.  4.  87. 
Wagge)),//-.  s.  shakes  violently,  19. 45  ; 

Waggede,  i  pt.  s.  shook,  wagged,  13. 

19;  nudged,  22.  204;  Waggede,//. 

s,  shook,  19.  109;  Waggynge,/r.//. 

shaking,  rocking,  b.  8.  31.    See  note 

ton.  34. 
Waggynge,  s.  shaking,  11.  34. 
"Walk,  adj.  weak,  6.  23.    See  Wayke. 
"Waite,  pr.  s.  subj.  examine,  R.  pr.  45  ; 

2  pr.  s,  subj.  take  notice,  R.  3.  128 ; 

Waitede,  i  pt,  s.  watched,  oteerved, 

looked,  1. 16, 10.  293 ;  Waite,  imp.  s. 

observe,  R.   3.   129.      O.F.  waiter, 

gaiter,  to  watch.    See  "Wayten. 
'Waitynge,  s.  watching,  look,  7.  177; 

Waitynges,  pi.  watchings,  glances,  3. 

94.     S^  note,   p.  35.     'Waytynge, 

or  a-sp3rynge  wylhe  euyl  menynge;* 

Prompt.  Parv, 
"Wake,   V.  lie  awake,   23.   369.     See 

'Woken. 
Waker,  adj.  watchful,  10.  259.    A.S. 

wacor  ;  see  Stratmann. 
Walde,  j>/.  s.  would,  wished,  b.  13.  378. 

See  Wol. 
Waliah,  adj.  as  sb.  Welshman,  7.  373. 

See  Walsohe. 
'Wallahman,  s.  Welshman,  7.  309. 
Walk,  s.  walk,  a.  5.  113. 
Walke,  V.  walk,  walk  about,  21.  32 ; 

Walketh,/r.  s.  walks,  travels,  b.  14. 

210;  Walken,  pr.  pi.  walk,  a.  6.  i ; 

Walkynge,  pr.  pt.  walking,  31.  119, 

133;  Walkid,//.  a.  11.  350. 
Walkene,  s.  welkin,  sky,  b.  15.  355,  b. 

18.  336.    See  Welkne. 
Walkers,  s.  pi.  walkers,  wanderers,  a. 

10.  103 ;  fullers,  i.  332. 
Walle)),  pr.  s.  wells,  boils,  turns  about 

uneasily,  kencef  creates  nausea,  a.  5. 

71.    See  note,  p.  74 ;  and  see  Wal- 

wen.     A.S.  weallan,    Cf.  Shropsh. 

walled,  boiled,  pp. 
Walmed,  pt.  s.  boiled  up,  R.  3.  114. 

See  above.    Cf.  A.S.  tvylm,  a  boiling. 
Walnote,  walnut,  13.  144. 
Walache,  adj.  Welsh    (lit.  foreign) ; 

hence  as  so.  Welshman,  a.  5.  167 ; 

Walahe,  b.  5.  324;  Walsahe  scarlet, 

Welsh  scarlet,  i.  e.  red  flannel,  a.  5. 

113  (in  MS.  T,,  instead  of  walk). 
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Walterot^  Le.  absurdity,  ai.  146.  See 
note. 

WAltrid,  //.  //.  fell  groTelling,  R.  a. 
189.  Cf.  A.S.  weaitttHf  to  roll  over ; 
E.  welter. 

WAlwwiy  /r.  //.  roll,  tosa^  11.  46; 
Walewe]>,  flncttiate,  roll,  a.  9.  36; 
Walweth,  b.  8.  41;  Walwed, /r. //. 
wallowed,  R,  i.  27. 

Wan,  I  pt,  s.  have  earned,  gained,  9. 
105 ;  //.  s,  earned,  gained,  10.  251, 
18.  x8;  won,  12.  284;  strove,  (Us- 
pnted,  b.  4.  67  (cf.  A.S.  winnan), 
SeeWonne. 

Wan,  adj.  pale,  7.  419. 

Wandryng,  s,  wandering,  i.  7. 

Wang-tep,  pL  cheek-teeth,  molars, 
grinders,  23.  191. 

Wanhope,  s.  despair,  3.  103,  8.  59,  8. 
81,  12.  198,  15. 118,  20.  291,  23.160, 
166.  Cf.  Da.  wanhoop,  despair; 
where  wan-  is  a  privative  prefix, 
allied  to  E.  wane. 

Wante}>,  pr.  s,  is  wanting  to.  Is  absent 
from,  10.  106  ;  impers,  there  is  want- 
ing, b.  14. 1 73.    See  Wonte. 

Wantowen,  adj,  loose,  wanton,  wild, 

4.  143,  8.  300. 
Wantownesae,  s,  wantonness,  profli- 

gacy,  4. 161 ;  Wantounesse,  a.  10. 67  ; 
recklessness,  wildness,  b.  12.  6. 

Wantyng,  s.  want,  lack,  b.  14.  177. 

Wanye,  v,  wane,  b.  7.  55 ;  Wanyeth, 
pr.  s.  wanes,  decreases,  ebbs,  11.  44; 
wanyed,  //.  s.  decreased,  b.  15.  3. 
See  Wonien. 

War,  adj,  cautious,  careful,  wary,  20. 
224,  b.  10.  270,  b.  20.  162 ;  careful, 
b.  13.  70;  reluctant,  12.  81 ;  assured, 
b.  13. 421 ;  aware,  b.  2.  8,  b.  10. 142  ; 
Be  war,  beware,  i.  189.  Cf.  Shrops. 
war,  adj.  aware,  conscious. 

War,  imp.  s.  be  cautious ;  War  |>e, 
restrain  thyself,  keep  thyself,  11.  285 ; 
beware,  take  care  of  thyself,  keep 
thyself,  a.  5.  225  ;  imper.  s.  3/.  (War 
hym),  let  him  beware,  21.  300.  A.S. 
wariafty  to  be  cautious. 

Warde,  1  pr.  s.  guard,  19.  42. 

Warde,  gate-waMen,  guardian,  21 .  368 ; 
Wardes,  pi.  wards,  x .  92  ;  charges,  6. 
186. 

Wardemotes,  //.  ward-meetings,  meet- 
ings of  the  ward,  i.  92. 

Wardeyn,  s.  guardian,  2.  51. 

Ware,  adj.  cautious,  2.  40.    See  War. 

Ware  J>e,  imp.  s.  refl.  guard  thyself,  b. 

5.  452.    See  War. 

Ware,  s.  wares,  merchandise,  3.  223,  7. 
95 ;  a.  a.  189. 


Wareine,  x.  wairen,  b.  pr.  163. 

Warie,  v.  curse,  a.  7.  301,  R.  3.  153. 
A.S.  wergian,  voyrgiauj  to  cone; 
w^ari,a  wicked  wretch.  SeeW^axyezL 

Warinar,  s.  warrener,  game-keeper,  a.  5. 
159.    See  Warynere>  'Waxner. 

Warisahe,  v.  cure,  heal,  b.  16.  i(^ 
O.F.  warir,  garir,  guarir,  F.  guhir, 
to  heal ;  pres.  part.  woaris-anL 

Wammeaae,  glow,  R.  3.  2S8. 

Wame,  v.  warn,  a.  2.  178 ;  Wamak, 
pt,  s.  warned,  a.  5.  30 ;  Warned,/^  i. 
prohibited,R.  3.  233;  Wained./ir.>/L 
¥ramed,  R.  4.  77. 

Warner,  Le.  warrener,  keeper  of  a 
warren,  b.  5.  316. 

Warp,  pt.  s.  spoke,  nttered,  a.  xo.  33 ; 
Warpe,  b.  5.  87,  369. 

Warpen,  v.  utter,  speak,  a.  4.  14a. 

Warroke,  v.  to  girth,  put  a  girth  round, 
fasten  with  a  girth,  5.  21  ;  Warrok,  b. 
4.  20.  Cf.  M.E.  warhk,  a  fetter,  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  In  Wright's  Vocab.  i 
154,  a  man  is  directed  to  tear  up  'un 
warrok  *  of  pease  (i.  e.  as  I  suppose,  a 
flexible  piece  of  pease-stalk)  where- 
with to  fasten  up  bundles  of  beans 
when  cut.  In  Wright's  Vocah.,  ed. 
Wulcker,  coL  612,  1.  23,  we  have: 
'  Sirentorium,  a  warrok  ; '  where 
possibly  cifutorium  is  meant.  In  The 
Gent.  Maga.  Library  (on  Dialect),  p. 
158,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Blount's 
Tenures,  p.  32,  which  mentions  '  unnm 
stimulum  ferreum  pro  uno  Vforroiu 
super  quoddam  dotnsack.'  where  the 
reference  seems  to  be  an  iron  peg  for 
securing  the  cord  drawn  round  the 
mouth  of  a  bag. 

W^arth,  //.  s.  was,  became,  6. 98.  A-S. 
wear^,  pt.  t.  of  wear^n,  to  beonne. 

Waryen,  v.  curse,  9.  337.    See  Waiia 

Warynere,  warrener,  gamekeeper,  7. 
363.    See  Warinar,  Warner. 

Waat,  s.  waste,  extravagance,  wasteful- 
ness, R.  I.  3,  R.  2.  121. 

Waat,  adj.  waste,  10.  225 ;  vain,  idle, 
22.  286. 

Waatell,  s.  a  cake  of  \xeaA  of  fine  flour, 
7.  341.  O.F.  wasielt  gastel,  mod.  F. 
gdteau, 

Waaten,  v.  waste,  22.  356 ;  Wasteden, 
//.  pi.  wasted,  a.  5.  25 ;  Waslynge, 
pres.  part.  11.  300. 

Waatour,  a  spendthrift,  waster,  9.  149, 
22.  437 ;  Wastours,  pL  spendthrifts, 
6. 127,  9.  27,  139.    &e  note  to  i.  45, 

Watel-fta.  basket-ful  wallet-fui,i  1.369. 

Watelide,^/.  j.  wattled,  fenced,  2  a.  328. 
See  Watteled. 
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l^aten,  //.  urine  (of  patients),  3. 334. 

'WeAeredd, /t.  pi,  watered,  9.  17a. 

l^atteledi  //.  s,  wattled,  covered  with 
hurdles,  fenced,  b.  19.  323.  See 
WateUda. 

l^attifl,  s.  pi.  wights,  people,  R.  4.  49. 
See  note. 

"Wawes,//.  waves,  n.  45. 

'Wawe,  pr,  s.  suij.  walk,  go  about,  b.  7. 
79.    A.S.  wagian,  to  move. 

"Waxen,  v.  to  increase,  a.  8.  59 ;  grow, 
become,  b.  3.  300 ;  Waze,  become,  b. 
1 1. 1 1 1 ;  Wax,  I  pt.  s.  waxed,  became, 
31.  4;  pt.  s.  became,  7.  43  a  ;  Waxe, 
//.  J.  31.  135;  Waxen, /r. //.  grow, 
are  found,  a.  1 1 .  i  a ;  Waxen,  pp.  grown, 
increased,  b.  10.  75.     See  Wexe. 

Wayke,  adj.  pi.  wc»k,  R.  3.  64.  See 
"Walk. 

Wayten,  v.  watch  for,  8.  187  ;  Wayte, 
look  after,  b.  5.  303  ;  Waytest,  2/r.  x. 
lookestat,  r^;ardest,i9.  375 ;  Wayten, 
pr.  pi.  watch  for,  b.  8.  97  ;  plan,  a.  9. 
89 ;  watch,  seek,  3.  1 34  ;  lie  in  wait, 

a.  7.  149 ;  Wayted,  i  //.  s.  watched, 
examined,  b.  13.  343;  Wayted,  pp. 
looked  after,  b.  5.  551 ;  Waytid,  pp, 
looked,  examined,  R.  pr.  6a  ;  Wayte, 
imp.  s.  observe,  R .  i .  8  3 .    See  Waite. 

"Wayne,  v.  waive,  move;  Wayne  vp« 
to  open,  b.  5.  611.  Compare  the 
entry  '  wtyme,  to  raise,  to  lift  up,  to 
wind  up,  to  rise,  to  rush,  to  gush,  to 
strike ;  to  lessen,  to  restrain,*  with  7 
references,  in  the  Glossary  to  the 
Troy-Book  ;  where  I  think  we  should 
read  wqyue.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  wayne  in  the  Gloss,  to  the  Allit. 
Poems,  ed.  Morris.  The  MSS.  can  be 
read  either  way.  See  woven,  wahen 
in  Stratmann,  and  waffxn.  Jamieson ; 
and  see  Wayve  below. 

Wayve,  v.  waive,  set  aside,  remove,  R. 
1. 100  ;  Wayue>,  pr.  s.  drives  (away), 
33.  168 ;  Wayual,//.  j.  drove,  b.  30. 
167.    £.  waive, 

Waynes,  s.  pi.  waifs,  i.  93.  E.  waif. 
See  Weyues.  See  guaive,  gtusve, 
guesver  in  Cotgrave. 

Webbe,  s.  the  whole  piece  of  woven 
doth  from  which  the  coat  was  made, 

b.  5.  III.    See  note,  p.  75. 
Webbe,  s,  a  female  weaver,  7.  331. 

A.S.  webbe,  a  female  weaver,  though 

the  commoner  form  is  webbestre.    See 

below ;  and  see  note. 
Webbes,//.  weavers  (applied  to  males), 

10.  304.   A.S.  webba,  a  (male)  weaver. 
Webbesten,//.  female  weavers,  i.  333. 

A.S.  webbestre.    See  Webbe. 


Weoohls,  s.  pi,  wakes,  revels,  R.  3. 364. 
Wed,  s.  pledge,  security,  7.  343, 14. 44, 

19.  380,  385 ;  Wedde,  dot.,  in  phr. 

To  wedde,  in  pledge,  as  a  pledge,  6. 

73f  31.  30 ;  Weddis,  //.  pledges,  R. 

3.  309.    See  note,  p.  85. 
Wedde,  v.  pledge,  wager,  3.  36,  R.  pr. 

44;  wed,  a.  3.  113  ;  i  pr.  s,  wager,  5. 

143  ;  Wedde,  pr,  pi,  wed,  marry,  10. 

167 ;  Wedde>,  pr,  pi,  wed,  a.  8.  74 ; 

Wedded,  pp.  b.  10.  149. 
Wede,  s,  clothing,  garment,  33.  311, 

R.  3. 118  ;  Wedes,  pi.  clothes,  dress, 

garments,  3.  95,  7.  177.    A.S.  wkd. 

SeeWedia, 
Weden,  v,  to  weed,  9.  (1^^  186. 
Weder,  s.  weather,  31.  457 ;  storm,  R. 

3.  131 ;  Wederes,  //.  storms,  9.  349, 

II.  46.     See  W^edir.     Cf.  Shrops. 

weather,  storms  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 
Wederee,  //.  wether-sheep,   10.  369. 

See  "WejMxes. 
Wederwise,  adj,  weather-wise,  18.  94. 
Wedes,  //.  weeds,  9. 1 1 8.    See  Wood. 
Wedewehode,  widow-hood, 1 9.  88,109. 
Wedeweres, //.  widowers,  19.  76. 
Wedip,  weather,  7.  113,  R.  3.  315.    See 

Weder. 
Wedir-side,  s.  weather-side,  R.  4.  77. 
Wedis,  5.  pi.  weeds,  garments,  R.  3.  31 5. 

See  "Wede. 
Weende,  v.  wend,  go,  a.  5.  144,  a.  10. 

171 ;  imp.  J.  a.  3.  353.  See  Wenden. 
"Weene,  i  pr.  s.  think,  a.  5.  351.    See 

Wene. 
Weep,  s.  doubt,  13.  50.    See  Were. 
Weet,  adj.  wet,  moist,  b.  14.  41. 
Weet,  5,    wet    weather,   b.    14.    171  ; 

Weete,  wet,  a.  6.  31.    See  Wete. 
Weghtes,  //.  weights,  b.  14.  393. 
Wehe,  5,  a  neighing  noise,  b.  4.  33, 

b.  7.  91.    See  note  to  5.  30. 
Wei,  s,  road,  way,  a.  .7.  i ;   A  myle 

wd  s  the  distance  of  a  mile,  a.  8. 131 ; 

Weye,  dot,  a-  7.  4, 
Weie,  V,  to  weigh,  a.  5. 118 ;  Weied,  i 

//.  s,  weighed,  7.  334. 
Weile,  I  /.  s.  pr.  bewail,  a.  5.  94. 
Weke,  s,  week,  10.  353.    See  Wike, 

Woke. 
Weke,  s,  wick,   30.    169,    171,    178 ; 

Wicke,  30.  305.     Spelt  weke  in  the 

CathoL  Anglicum,  weyke  in  Prompt. 

Parv. 
Wei,  adj,  friendly,  intimate,  4.  191,  b. 

3.  153  ;  good,  b.  3.  65. 
Wei,  adv.  much,  i.  117,  133  ;  very,  la 

344;  Quite,  b.  13.  43  ;  nearly,  b.  15. 

183  ;  Wei  sone,  right  soon,  a.  I3. 47  ; 

Wei  worse,  much  worse,  a.  5.  95 ; 
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Wei  worthe,  well  be  to,  22.  43a ; 
Wei  be  ^ow,  well  mayst  thou  be, 
farewell,  9.  300 ;  Wei  ]>e  beo,  may  it 
be  well  with  thee,  a.  7.  164;  Wcl 
awey,  adv.  phr.  far  and  away,  very 
mudi,  b.  I  a.  263.  Cf.  note  to  14.  i. 
Welawey  (for  Wei    awey),  fiair  and 

away,  very  much,  b.  17.  4a. 
Wel-a-wey,  adv.  alas,  a.  11.  215. 
Welawo,  J.  wo,  misery,  b.  14.   235. 
The  A.S.  wdiawd  is  here  turned  into 
welawo,  and  used  as  a  sb. 
"Weloli,  adj.  Welsh  ;  as  sb.  Welsh  cloth 
or  stuff,  i.  e.  flannel  (or  some  such 
stuff),  7.  205.    See  Walsohe.    The 
false  reading  welthe  arose  from  mis- 
reading welche,  for  some  scribes  write 
/  and  c  almost  exactly  alike. 
Wel-oome,  v.  welcome,  21.  180;  Wel- 

cometh,/r.  x.  b.  15.  21. 
'Weloomen,  adj.  welcome,  a.  6.  114; 
Welcome,  a.  2.  ao8 ;  as  inierj.  a.  1 2.62. 
Wel-dedes,//.  good  deeds,  4.  69. 
Welden,  v.  receive,  have  (lit.  wield), 
R.  4.  52  ;  have  power  over,  b.  11.  72  ; 
Weldej),  pr.  s.  possesses,  owns,  12. 10, 
15. 18 ;  Welldith,  R.  3.  297;  Weldeth, 
pr.  pL  b.  10.  29 ;  Welden,  pr,  pi.  b. 
10.  24.    And  see  "Welt. 
Wele,  s.  weal,  happiness,  13.  326,  21. 
210 ;  wealth,  b.  20. 37.    See  "Weole, 
"WeUe. 
Wele-a-way,  interj,  as  sb.  wellaway ! 
alasl    hence,  misery,  21.  239.     See 
'Welawo. 
^Welfare,  s.  good  living,  22.  356. 
^;Velkne,  s.  welkin,  &y,  b.    17.  160. 

See  Walkene,  Wolkene. 
Welldith,  pr,  s,  possesses,  R.  3.  297. 

See  Welden. 
Welle,  s.  weal,  prosperity,  R.  3.  291 ; 

Well,  R.  3.  298.  See  Wele. 
Welle,  s.  source,  fount,  2.  161. 
Welle-oarsoB,  //.    water-cresses,   lit. 

cresses  of  the  well,  7.  292. 
Wellede,  //.  s.  sprang  out,  welled  up, 

flowed,  22.  379. 
Wel-libbynge,  adj.  living  a  good  life, 
b.  10.  43T.    (Here  used  to  translate 
Lat.  iusti.) 
Welnyegh,  adv.  almost,  lit.  well  nigh, 

b.  14.  113. 
Welt,  pr.  s.  {Jor  Weldeth),  possesses, 
has  power  over,  b.  10.  83.  See 
Welden ;  and  note  to  12.  68. 
Welpe,  s.  wealth,  riches,  t.  10,  2.  51, 
10.  116;  richness,  5.  158;  success, 
22.  285 ;  good,  benefit,  22.  452 ; 
prosperity,  R.  3.  288 ;  Welthes,  pi. 
riches,  b.  10.  83.    See  Weol]>o. 


Wem,  J.  stain,  21. 136.    A.S.  warn. 

Wenche,  s.  damsel,  maiden,  girl,  15. 
12,  19.  134;  woman,  21.  118; 
daughter,  7.  415 ;  Wenches,  s.  pi. 
wenches,  mistresses,  i.  52. 

Wenden,  v.  go,  travel,  2. 130,  23.381 ; 
Wendc,  v.  turn,  21.  aio ;  Wcnde,  i 
pr.  s.  proceed,  b.  10.  156 ;  Wendest, 
2pr.  s.  gocst,  16.  161 ;  Wendeth,/r. 
s.  b.  4.  105  ;  Wenden,  a  pr.  pi.  2. 
175  ;  WendeJ>,  pr.  pi.  go,  a.  6.  50; 
Wenden,  pr,  pi.  go  {or  pi.  pi.  went 
about),  b.  pr.  162  ;  Wende,  i  //.  s. 
went,  a.  pr.  4 ;  Wente,  i  pt.  s.  went, 
wandered,  i.  4;  Went  me » turned 
me,  b.  pr.  7  (see  note);  Wentest,  2 
pi.  s.  shouldst  depart,  hast  gone  aw&j, 
9.  220 ;  Wenten,  pi.  pi.  went,  b.  4- 
76;  Went,  pp,  gone,  departed,  4. 
438,  9.  24;  changed,  b.  3.  280; 
Wende,  imp.  s.  go,  b.  3.  264 ;  Wend, 

a.  7.  264 ;  Wendyng,  pr.  pi.  going, 
21.131.  See  Weende.  A.S.W€f^ 
dan,  to  turn,  go ;  pt  t.  wende  ;  c£.  £. 
wend,  wenl. 

Wene,  v.  think,  believe,  suppose,  ween, 
imagine,  4.  458 ;  Wene,  i  pr.  J.  15- 
167 ;  WeneJ>,  pr.  s.  thinks,  23.  32 ; 
Wenen,  pr.  pi.  think,  form  thidr 
opinions,  b.  15.  470  ;  2  pr.  pi.  think, 
suppose,  b.  13.  308 ;  Wende,  1  pt.  s. 
thought,  b.  5.  238 ;  Wendest,  2  p.  s. 
pi,  didst  ween,  didst  suppose,  b.  3. 
191 ;  Wende,//.  J.  believed,  expected, 

b.  13.  407;  pi.  s.  subj.  should  sup- 
pose, 7.  32 ;  //.  //.  suij.  should 
tuink,  b.  1 3.  280,  292  ;  Wene,  imp.  s. 
think,  believe,  imagine,  21.  196.  See 
Weene.    A.S.  wStan,  pt.  t.  winde. 

Wenge,  wing,  flight,  b.  12.  263.  *A 
wenge.*     Cath.  Angl.    Icel.  vangr. 

Went,  Wente.    See  Wenden. 

Wentes,  pi.  ways,  contrivances,  7.  263. 
A.S.  wend,  a  turn ;  from  wendan. 
Cf.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  63,  815 ;  iii. 
788. 

Wenynge,  s.  thinking,  supposition, 
supposing,  23.  33. 

Weod,  s.  weed,  a,  10.  122  ;  Weodes, 
pi.  13.  229.    See  Wedes. 

Weole,  s,  weal,  a.  11.  114.    See  Wele. 

Weolpe,  s.  wealth,  a.  i.  53 ;  richness, 
a.  4.  139.    See  Welpe. 

Weor]>e,  2  /.  s.  pr.  subj.  mayst  be- 
come, a.  I.  26.    See  W^orthe. 

Wepe,  V.  weep,  b.  5. 62  ;  Wepe]),/r.  j. 
weeps,  a.  1.  154 ;  Wcpte,  i  pi.  s.  b. 
11.3;  Wepe,  //.  s.  b.  5.  470.  Wep 
*Bwept,  is  still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 

Wepne,  weapon,  4.  462,  15.  50. 
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Werohe,  v.  work,  act,  do,  b.  7.  198,  b. 

JO.  209  ;  Werche,  imp.  s.  work,  a.  7. 

71  ;  Werche>,  imp,  pi.  do,b.  10.  413. 

See  'Worchen. 
Weroliinge,  s.  working,  doing,  R.  3. 

114 ;  endeavour,  R.  i.  105. 
Werdes,  //.  fates,  destiny,  occurrences, 

4.  241.    A.S.  wyrd;  E.  weird. 
Were,  s.  doubt,  perplexity,  b.  11.  iii, 

b.  16.  3.    See  "Weep.     Apparently 
the  same  word  as  £.  war  ;  see  wtrre 
in  Stratmann. 
Wore,  V.  to  wear,  4.  451 ;  Wered,  //. 

5.  wore,  a.  2.  12 ;  Wered,  pp,  worn, 

6.  81.    See  'Werie. 

Weren,  //.  pi.  were,  a.  7.  102  ;  Were, 
pt.  5,  subj.  were,  6.  125,  161  ;  would 
^  b-  3-  343  f  ^ould  be,  b.  5.  167 ; 
would  be,  R.  3.  116. 

"Werie,  v,  wear,  20.  235. 

Werkmanship,  performance,  virility, 
b.  2.  91 ;  Werkmanshup,  3.  96 ; 
manipulation,  20.  141 ;  Werkeman- 
ship,  work,  b.  10.  288. 

Wemard,  s.  deceiver,  liar,  b.  3.  1 79 ; 
Wemardes,//.  deceivers,  liars,  3. 142. 
*  Guemarty  trompeur ;  *  Roquefort. 
Allied  to  the  word  below. 

Weme)),  pr.  pi,  {or  s.  with  Men), 
refuse,  23.  12.  b.  20.  12.  A.S.  wear- 
nian,  to  take  heed  ;  weam,  a  refusal. 

"Weppe,  s.  war,  4.  206,  14.  140. 

"Weppen,  v.  war,  make  war,  18.  234 ; 
Werrid,//.  s.  R.  pr.  jo. 

"Wera,  ado.  comp,  worse,  a.  ii.  279, 
280;  ])e  werse^the  less,  4.  221; 
Wei  worse,  much  worse,  a.  5.  95. 

WeP7,  adj.  ^eaiy,  tired,  21.  4. 

Weaohe,  i  pi.  s.  I  washed,  b.  16.  228 ; 
Wesh,  19.  245 ;  //.  s.  Wessh,  R.  2. 
131 ;  Wesshen,  pt.  pi.  b.  2.  220,  b. 
13.  a8. 

Wesohte,  pt.  pi.  wished,  a.  5.  195. 

Wesp,  s.  wisp,  bundle,  a,  5. 195.  See 
"Wipa. 

"Weto,  s.  wet,  wet  weather,  8.  176. 

Wet©,  V.  {for  Wite),  suppose,  R.  3. 
305. 

Wetachod,  adj.  wetshod,  with  wet  feet, 
21.  I ;  Wet  shood,  17.  14.  Shropsh. 
wetchct.    See  the  note,  p.  247. 

'Wepebondea,  s.  gen.  sing,  of  We))e- 
bonde,  woodbine,  a.  6.  9.  *Wood- 
binde,  binde-weede,  or  withie-windef 
because  it  windes  about  other  plants ; ' 
Minsheu.  The  Harl.  MS.  has  wode- 
byndes.    See  Weythwynde. 

^;VeaereB,//.  weavers,  b.  pr.  219. 

Wez,  wax  (much  used  for  church- 
offerings),  I.  99.  II.  269. 


Weze,  V,  increase,  grow,  3.  29,  13. 
181 ;  begin  to  be,  13.  50 ;  become,  4. 
458,  II.  195  ;  Wexeth,  pr,  s.  grows, 
b.  10.  12 ;  increases,  flows,  b.  8.  39 ; 
waxes,  II.  44;  Wexe>,  2  pr,  pi, 
grow,  increase,  23.  269 ;  pr,  pi, 
multiply,  b.  15.  452  ;  Wexe,  pr.  s. 
subj,  grows,  15.  26;  Wex,  i  pt.  s. 
became,  b.  11.  4;  Wex,  pt.  s,  in- 
creased, b.  15.  3  ;  grew,  arose,  b.  14. 
76  ;  grew,  b.  3.  328 ;  Wexen,  pt.  pi, 
grew,  sprang,  b.  9.  32  ;  were  made, 
b.  14.  60 ;  Wexe,  became,  R.  2.  64. 
See  Waxen,  Wox. 

Wezed,  pp,  stopped  up  (lit.  fastened 
up  with  wax),  7.  402.    See  note. 

Wey,  s,  way,  road,  course,  method,  2. 
138 ;  Weye,  b.  13.  220 ;  Weyes,  //. 
ways,  15.  196. 

Weye,  s.  creature,  person,  wight,  man, 
8.  158,  14.  157.    See  'Wye. 

Weye,  v.  weigh,  7.  210 ;  Weyede,//.  s, 

a.  5.  132;  Weyjed,  b.  5.  218; 
Weyen,  pp,  2.  175;  Weye,  pp. 
weighed,  10.  273.  A.S.  wegan,  pp. 
wegen. 

Weye,  s.  a  wey,  a  weight  so  called,  b. 

5.  93.    A  wey  of  butter  or  cheese 

varies  from  2  to  3  cwt. 
Weyke,  s,  a  wick,  b.  17.  206.    See 

Weke. 
Weylawey,  well  a  day  I    hence,  wo, 

misery,  17.  78;  Wele-a-way,  21.  239. 

See  Welawo,  Weyllowey. 
Weyled,  pt.  s.  bewailed,  lamented,  b. 

14.  324 ;  Wevlyng,  pres.  pt,  a.  5. 261. 
Weyllowey,  alas !  i.e.  sorrow,  misery, 

b.  18.  227.    See  Welawo. 
Weythwynde,  s,  wild    convolvulus; 

In  a  weythwynde  wyse.  like  a  wild 

convolvulus,  8.  163.    See  note.    See 

Wepebondes. 
Weyues,   //.  waife,  b.  pr.  94.     See 

Wayaea. 
VTYisan,  pron.  whom,  2.  43. 
Whonne,  eulv.  when,  2.  45. 
WhABjPron.  whose,  2.  46,  3.  17. 
What,  as  to  what  is,  partly,  b.  13,  317 ; 

what  sort  of  (being),  b.  2.  19. 
What  so,  whatsoever,  whatever,  b.  10. 

1 28,  R.  pr.  36. 
Whedep,  adu.  whither,  in  what  way, 

a.  138;  whither,  a.  12.  80. 
Whedepwapde,  adv.  whither,  in  what 

direction,  7.  354. 
When    (for   Whenne),    whence;   Of 

when,  (from)  whence,  a.  12.  80. 
Whenne,  adv,  when,  2.  203,  19.  161. 
Whennes ;  Fro  wheimes,  from  whence, 

8.  170;  When,  a.  13.  80. 
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"Wher,  oAf.  where,  11.   125;  Wyden 

whers  widely,    astray,   in    different 

directions,  a.  9.  53. 
Wher,    conj,    {ctmtr,  from   wliel>er), 

whether,  i.  186,  4.  298,  17.  336,  ao. 

25  ;  Where,  IR.  213,  16.  281. 
Wherby,  adv,  how,  by  what,  b.  la 

43<5. 
Wherforp,  adv,  wherever  forth,   17. 

339. 
Wher-of,    adv,   whereto,    17.    173 ; 

whereby,  b.  14.  40 ;  to  what  end,  b. 

11.89. 
Wher}>orw,  adv,  whereby,  a.  6.  79. 
Wlier-wlih,  adv.  wherewith,  i.  e.  means, 

7.  317. 
Whete,  wheat,  p.  8. 
Wlxether,  which  of  the  two,  b.  16.  96, 

a.8.  59,  a.  12.  37. 
Whi,  adu.  why,  18.  204;  as  ih,  why, 

reason,  19.  147. 
Whi,  5.  neigh,  a.  4.  ai.    See  Wehe. 
"Wliich  a,  what  sort  of  a,  5.  26,  b.  7. 

146 ;  Whiche  a,  how  great  a,  21. 1 29 ; 

Whiche,  pi.  what  sort  of,  how  great, 

12.  a6,  b.  10.  27. 
Whider,  adv.  whither,  19.  293.    See 

"Whyder. 
Whider-oute,  from  what  root,  whence, 

b.  16.  12.    See  Whoder. 
Whil,  adv.  while,  11.  287  ;  While,  at 

times,  whilom,  18.  99. 
While,  5.  (short)  time,  22.  357,  b.  19. 

351  ;  pe  while,  adv.  while,  so  long 

as,  b.  10.  145.    See  Whyle. 
While,  adj,  occasional,  former,  R.  3. 

363. 
Wliiles,  adv.  whilst,  b.  6.  320. 
Whilom,  adv.  fonnerly,  b.  15.  353. 
Whistellynge,  s.  whistle,  call,  b.  15. 

456 ;  Whistlynge,  b.  15.  466,  471. 

(In  b.  15.  472,  whistlynge  is  prob.  an 

error  for  techynge^ 
White,  pr.  s.  subj.  becomes  white,  17. 

Whitel,  J.  blanket,  covenng,  17.  76. 
See  note. 

Wliit-lymed,  adj.  white  -  washed, 
whitened,  17.  267. 

Who ;  As  who  seith,  as  one  who  says, 
as  if  he  should  say,  b.  9.  36. 

Whoder,  adv.  whither,  a.  5.  149; 
Whoder  out,  in  which  direction  out- 
wards, 8. 178.    See  Whideroute. 

Wbon,  conj.  when,  a.  I.  124. 

Whose,  pron,  whoso,  whosoever,  a.  4. 
56.    {Here  who-se  «  who-so.) 

Whuohe,  pron.  of  what  sort,  what 
kind,  a.  2.  27 ;  Whuch,  what  sort  of, 
a.  8.  154.    See  note  to  10.  300. 


Whuoohe,  s,  trmik,  cliest,  5.  iii,  a.  4 

102.    It  seems  to  be  doe  to  a  pntia- 

cial  pronmidatioQ   of  F.  kttcki,  E 

hutch.    ^ Whycht^tx kutche ;  VmB^ 
.    Parv. 
Why,  X.  the  reason  why,  b.  15.  504; 

Whyes,  //.  reasons  why,  leasans.  b. 

12.  217.    See  Wlii. 
Wliyder,  adv.  whither,  b.  15. 13.    See 

WMder,  Wlioder. 
Whyle,  s.  while,  time^  interval,  1. 16, 

21.169.    SeeWl&ilB. 
Wioche,  a  sorcerer,  a  witch,  7.  81,  bi 

13-  338,  b.  18.46. 
Wiooheorafte,  s.  tOKxry,  ai.  46. 
Wioke,  s.  wick,  2a  205.    See  Weke. 
Wicke,  A^'.  AT  f^.  ill,   IS.  973.     See 

Wycke. 
Wickedliohe,  adv.  wickedly,  im£uily, 

7,  210;  Wickeliche*  9.  235. 
Wiokett,  s.  widcet-gate,    R.    5.   333. 

SeeWikei. 
Wide-where,  adv.  widely  wandering. 

b.  8.  62.    See  "Wlier,  "W^ydene. 
Widewe,  s,  widow,  a.  10. 182  ;  Widwe. 

b.  9.  162 ;  Widewes,  p/,  widows^  S. 

32.    See  Wodewes. 
Widewers,  s.pl,  widowers,  a.  icx  194: 

Widwers,  b.  9.  174. 
Widwehode,  widowhood,  b.  16.  S03. 
Wif,  wife,  4.  157,  12.  99. 
Wight,  s.  creature,  ao.  263,  ai.  a  12. 

See  Wi5t,  Wiht,  Wyght. 
Wight,  adj.  active,  11. 146.    Cf.  Swed 

w^i  agile.    *  Wight,  alicer,  acer,  .  . 

agilis;*  Cath.  AngL 
WightUoli,  adv.  quickly,  h.  16.  27^. 

See  WijtUobe,  Wihtiiohe. 
Wightnesae,  s.  quickness,  b.  19.  240. 

'  Wightnesse,  alacritcu, . .  .  ceUriiasC 

Cath.  Angl. 
Wiht,  s.  wight,  being,  nian,  11.  4.    See 

Wight,  Wl3t. 
WihtUohe,  adv.  vigorously,  a.  7.  23; 

nimbly,  quickly,  a.  2.  184;  Wihtly, 

strongly,  well,  a.  8.  29.    See  Wi«^'t- 

lioh. 
Wike,  J.  week,  a.  7.  243  ;  Wikcs,  pi,  a. 

II.  105.    See  Woke,  Weke,  Wyke. 
Wiket,  s.  wicket-gat^  a   small   gate 

made  within  a  laige  door,  b.  5.  on. 

See  Wiokett. 
Wiket*)at,  s.  wicket-gate,  a.  6.  92. 


Wikke,  adj.  wikked,  b.  5.  229 ;  pi,  the 

wicked,  b.  ip.  193.    See  W^ykke. 
Wikke,  adv.  ill,  wickedly,  17.  177. 


Wikked,  adj.  bad,  L  e.  hard  to  find,  b. 
6.  I ;  Wikkede,  a.  5.  217;  Wikkede, 
pi.  15.  25 ;  rough,  bad,  rotten  (said  of 
roads),  10. 31. 
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'Wikkedlokest,  adv,  most  wickedly,  b. 

10.  437. 
"Wil,  I  pr,  s.  will,  ordain,  b.  9.  124; 

Wil,  pr.  s.  wishes,  b.  5.  40. 
Wil,  J.  self-will,  a.  6.  77,  a.  10.  31$. 
"Wile,  pr.  s.  wills,  wishes,  3a.  396.    See 

WU,  WoL 
"Wilee,//.  wiles,  crafts,  tricks,  sleights, 

ao.  340,  344. 
Wilfiilliohe,  adv.  wilftilly,  wrongfully, 

30.  367,  33.  373;  voluntarily,  33.  49; 

WilfuUich,    voluntarily,    b.   30.  48 ; 

Wilffullich,    wilfully,     5.    46.      Cf. 

*  WylfuUe,  voluntarius,  spontaneus ;^ 

Prompt.  Parv. 
WiUen,/r.//.  wish,  desire,  3.  8 ;  Will- 

ynge,  pres.  pt.  abs.  desiring,  wishing, 

b.  13.  380  (see  note  to  7.  33).    Sec 

-Wil,  -WoL 
"Wilnen,  v,  accept  willingly,  33.  68; 

Wilne,  V.  wish  for,  desire,  b.  5.  187, 

b.  10.  341 ;  WiUie,  ipr.s  will,  desire, 

wish,  17. 184;  Wilnest,  2  pr.  s.  wish- 

est,  a.  3.  30 ;  WilneJ>,  pr.  s,  desires,  4. 

147,  13.  31 ;  wishes,  3.  85  ;  will  have, 

a.  4,  139 ;  Wilne)),  3  pr.  pi.  wish  for, 
desire,  18.  191 ;  Wilnen,  pr.pl.  wish, 
4.  387 ;  Wihie.  desire,  b.  i.  8 ;  Wibe, 
3  pr.  s.  subj.  desire,  expect,  a.  10.  88 ; 
Wilne,  pres,  s.  subj.  desire,  a.  3.  106 ; 
Wilnede,//.  s.  wished,  desired,  4. 131, 
7.  41 ;  Wilned,  prayed  for,  b.  11. 141 ; 
Wilnede,  i  pt.  pi.  wished,  desired,  19. 
361 ;  Wilnynfire,/r«./ar^.  {absolute), 
desiring,  wishing,  7.  33 ;  Wilneth, 
imp.  pi.  b.  10.  117.  See  Wylnen. 
A.S.  wilnian, 

*Wiltow,  wilt  thou,  b.  5.  310,  b.  16.  35  ; 

Wiltow  or  neltow,  whether  thou  wilt 

or  no,  b,  6.  15S. 
Wink,  s.  sleep,  nap,  a.  5.  3. 
Winne,  v.  gain,  win,  a.  3.  330 ;  Win- 

nej),  pr.  pi.  win,  a.  7.  33 ;  Winne,  2 

pr.pl.  subj.  gain  your  living,  a.  1. 153. 

See  'Wynnen. 
Winter,  s.  winter,  a.  8.  114;  Winter, 

//.  winters,  years,  a.  3.  40. 
W^ps,  s.  wisp,  handful,  7.  403 ;  Wispe, 

b.  5.  351. 

Wis,  imp.  s.  instruct,  a.  13.  31.    See 

Wissen. 
Wiae,  adj.  pi.  wise  (men),  31.  344. 
Wialiclie,  adv.  wisely,  4.  7,  9.  335; 

cautiously,  carefully,  11.  385. 
Wialoker,  adv.  comp.  more  carefully,  b. 

'3- 343-         .  ... 

Wiasen,  v.  pomt  out,  teach,  shew,  m- 
struct,  inform,  direct,  6.  140,  8.  178, 
15.  196,  33.  64;  Wisse,  V.  3.  199,  n. 
6,  39,  74 ;  To  wisse,  to  be  shewn  the 


way,  a.  9. 13 ;  Wisse,  \pr.s,  b.  1.4a ; 

WiBseth,  pr.  s.  teaches,  3.  40 ;  Wisse, 

3  pr.  pi.  b.  II.  428 ;   Wissen,  pr.  pi. 

18.  84;  Wissede,  i  pt.  s.  taught,  15. 

4 ;  pt.  s.  3.  71,  9.  i6a ;  advis^,  a.  7. 

151 ;  Wissed,/r.  s.  taught,  b.  6.  167  ; 

Wisside,  a.   i.   73 ;    Wissed,  pt,  pi. 

taught  the  way,  directed,  13.   140. 

A.S.    wissian,  to  guide,   direct,  in- 
struct, shew  the  way.    See  Wysaen. 
Wioahen,  //.  //.  washed,  16.  33,  38. 

See  Wesoha. 
Wiwynge,  s.  teaching,  13.  la. 
VTist,  WiBte,  knew ;  see  W^ite. 
Wit,  s.  knowledge,  understanding,  ai. 

344,  33.  83  ;  mind,  a.  68 ;  wit,  a.  8. 

56 ;  wisdom  (but  the  line  is  corrupt) y 

a.  13.  7a  ;f ;  Witt,  knowledge,  la  56 ; 

sense,  wits,  10.  106;  mind,  4.  458; 

Witte,  wit,  knowledge,  b.  8. 9 ;  sense, 

I.  38 ;  wisdom,  R.  pr.  69 ;  trick,  piece 
of  skill,  b.  13.  363 ;  Wittis,  gen.  of 
knowledge,  b.  10.  337 ;  Wittes,  //. 
senses,  3.  15,  b.  10.  6,  b.  19.  311 ; 
wiu,  understanding,  b.  15. 54 ;  Wittis, 
senses,  b.  14.  54.    See  Wyt. 

Wit,  s.  blame,  fault,  a.  la  75.  MS.  U. 
has  the  reading  wyte.    See  Wited. 

Wite, ».  know,  i.  181,  4.  153,  5.  136; 
find  out,  b.  10.  117 ;  Witen,  v.  ascer- 
tain, b.  6.  313 ;  Witen,  2  pr.pl.  a.  8. 
63 ;  Witen,  pr,  pi,  know,  19.  147 ; 
Wite,  I  pr.  s.  subj.  $.  100;  pr.s.  subj. 

a.  4.  93 ;  Wist,  i  //.  s.  I  knew,  16. 
385;  Wiste,  //.  J.  knew,  b.  8.  4; 
learnt,  7.  70,  71 ;  Wist,  pt.  s.  knew, 

II.  4;  Wiste, pt.pl.  R.  I.  76 ;  Wisten, 
pt.pl.  knew,  recognised,  b.  11.  330; 
Wist,  knew,  b.  15.  116;  Wiste,  pt. 
pi.  subj.  should  know,  b.  13.  313  ; 
Wist, //.  known,  3i.  311  ;  Wite,  imp. 
s.  know  thou,  a.  1. 162  ;  Witeth,  imp. 
pi.  b.  2.  74;  Witen,  3/.  imp.pl.  let 
them  know,  a.  2.  60.  See  Waste, 
Wyte,  Wot.  A.S.  witan,  to  know, 
pt.  t.  wiste  ;  pr.  t.  wdt. 

Wited,  I  pt.  s.  blamed,  7. 113  ;  Wited, 
Witede,  pt.  s.  laid  the  blame  on  (i.  e. 
laid  the  blame  of  the  deed  on  wine), 
3.  30.  A.S.  wltan,  to  blame,  re- 
prove. 

Witen,  V.  preserve,  keep,  b.  7.  35  ; 
ger.  guard,  secure,  b.  16.  35;  pr.pl. 
guard,  protect,  a.  10.  67 ;  Wite  god 
=  God  protect  (us),  a  form  of  oath, 

b.  5.  641 ;  see  note,  p.  105.  Goth. 
witan,  to  observe,  pt.  t  witaida. 

Witerliohe,  ado.  assuredly,  for  certain, 
verily,  truly,  4.  333, 16.  89;  Witerly, 
10.  88,  33. 371.    See  Witterly,  Wy. 
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terliohe.  Cf.  Dan.  vitterligf  public, 
generally  known. 

With,  prep,  by  means  of,  b.  3.  a; 
against,  13.  118,  193 ;  like,  a.  8.  71. 
We  should  note  the  curious  position 
of  with  in  the  sentence,  in  many 
instances  ^cLSt for  example:  To  amende 
with  thy  sca)«  —  to  reqnite  thy  loss 
with,  a.  4.  83 ;  To  bygge  \t  with  a 
wastell  —  to  boy  thyself  a  cake  with, 
7.  341 ;  To  clanse  with  onre  soules 
s  to  cleanse  our  souls  with,  17.  35 ; 
To  dosye  with  heuene  =  to  close 
heaven  with,  i.  133 ;  To  fynde  with 
hym-selue  «  to  provide  for  himself 
with,  II.  181 ;  To  woke  with  themese 
—  to  wet  the  Thames  with,  b.  15. 
33  a  ;  &C.    It  follows  the  verb. 

With-drow,  //.  J.  with-diew,  ai.  61 ; 
With-drowe,  b.  18.  60  ;  With-drow, 
//.  s,  refl,  withdrew,  20.  6a. 

Withewyndes,  gen,  sing,  of  the  wild 
convolvulus  or  bindweed,  b.  5.  535. 
See  Wepe-bondes. 

With-balt,  pr.  s.  {for  With-haldeth), 
keeps  back,  withholds,  8. 105  ;  With- 
helde,  pt,  pi.  kept,  detained,  3.  238. 

'Withinnen,  adv.  within  (doors),  a.  6. 

37- 
Withoute,  conj.  unless,  5.  176 ;  With- 

oute,  prep,  besides,  b.  14.  237. 
Withouten,  adv.  without  (doors),  a. 

6.  37 ;  Withoute,  on  the  outside,  13. 

144- 
With-aette ;  see  With-aitte. 
With-siffgen,  v.  contradict,  a.  4.  142. 
With-aitte,  v.  oppose,  contradict,  9. 

aoa,   II.    97;    With-sette,    i.   174; 

With-sat,  I  //.  J.  19.  351. 
With  )>at,  conj.  provided  that,  la.  93, 

b.  5.  74 ;  moreover,  b.  5.  307. 
Witles,  cidj.  out  of  mv  mind,  b.  13.  i ; 

Witlees,  senseless,  silly,  10.  iii.    See 

W^ittlees. 
Witt  {for  Wited),  pt.  s.  blamed,  laid 

the  fault  on,  b.  I.  31.    See  Wited. 
Witterly,  adv,  for  certain,  assuredly, 

truly,  certainly,  3.  71,  4.  398,  b.  3. 
•     I75»  b.  5-  562,  b.  9.  4. 
Witti,  adj.  wise,  a.  a.  107,  a.  11.  5. 

See  Witty. 
Wittilioha,  adv.  skilMly,  a.  la  4. 
Wittiman,  Clever-man  (as  a  name),  5. 

31- 
Wittlees,  adj.  out  of  (my)  senses,  16. 

I.    See  Witles. 
Witty,  adj,  clever,  learned,  wise,  7. 34, 

10.  51 ;  clever  (men),  I  a.  338.    See 

WitU,  Wytty. 


Wittyliobe,  adv,  craftily,  skilfully,  11. 

130. 
Wittyoop,  adj.  more    learned,  more 

clever,  6.  189. 
Witynge,  adv.  knowingly,   33.    373- 

See  Wytynge. 
Wijt,  s.  man,  creature,  person,  14.  330, 

a  3 1 .    See  Wight,  Wyjt. 
Wijte,  ac^.  mighty,  strong,  b.  9.  ai,  b. 

13.173.    See  Wight. 
Wi)tliohe,  adv.  actively,  b.  3.  308,  b. 

6.  31 ;  Wijtlich,  b.  10.  319. 
Wo,  s.  woe,  trouble,  3.  166,  b.  3.  153  ; 

hardship,  10.  78.    See  Woo. 
Wo,  cuij,  miserable,  wofiil,  b.  5.  3,  R. 

I.  67. 
Wode,  s.  wood,   17.   180,  a.  5;^  54; 

Wodes,//.  10. 196,  335. 
Wode-syde,  side  of  a  wood,  11.  63. 
Wodewes,  //.  widows,  4.  161,  7.  143. 

See  Widewe. 
Woke,  J.  week,  13.  133,  b.  5.  93;  Of 

al  a  woke  =^  during  a  whole  week,  9. 

370;    Wokes,  pi.  weeks,   19.    134. 

See  Weke,  Wike,  W^yke.      Spelt 

woke,  wooke,  wok  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

A.S.  wuce. 
Woken,  pt.  pi.  awoke,  b.  14.  69.    See 

Wake. 
Wokie,  V.  moisten,  soften,   15.    35; 

Woke  with  themese  B  to  moisten  the 

Thames  with,  to  add  water  to  the 

Thames,  b.  15.  333 ;  Woke)>,  pr.  s. 

moistens,  17.  333.    See  notes.     A.S. 

wdcian,  to  weaken,  soften  ;  hence  to 

moisten ;   apparently  confused  with 

loel.  vokr,  moist,  Dan.  wok,  moist 

*  IVokey,  moist,  sappy ;   Durham  ;  * 

Halliwell. 
Wol,  pr.  s.  will,   II.   19,  b.  5.   250; 

desires,  15. 135  ;  pr.pl.  will,  la.  183 ; 

Wol  )k>u,  whether  thou  wilt,  a.  7. 144 ; 

Wol  he  nul  he,  willynilly,  whether  he 

will  or  no,  33. 466,  33.  39  ;  Wole,/r. 

s.  will,  14.  44  ;  wills,  desires,  wishes, 

15.  317  ;  Wole,  pr,  pi.  will  (so  re- 
main), 6.  81  ;  Wolen,  will,  a.  5.  36 ; 
are  ready  to,  b.  15.  151 ;  Woldestow, 
if  thou  wouldst,  b.  3.  49 ;  Wolde,  pt. 
s.  would,  13.  65  ;  intended,  19.  330; 
intended  (to  go),  desired  (to  go),  b. 
13.  333  ;  would  have,  required,  b.  i. 
13  ;  meant,  a.  3.  49 ;  W^old,  wished, 
was  willing,  33.  339  ;  Wolde,  pt,  pi, 
would,  a.  8.  32  ;  would  have^  b.  14. 
173  ;  ^oldt.pi.pl.  would  like  to  do 
so,  I.  38;  Wolden,  would  have,  b. 

16.  37.  Sec  Wll,  WoUe,  Wolt. 
A.  S.  wiU,  will. 
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"Wollie  nolhe,  whether  he  will  t>r  no, 

willy  nilly,  b.  20.  29. 
Wolkene,  skj,  welkin,  21.  248.    See 

'Walkene,  "Welkne. 
"Woll,  adv.  well,  veiy,  R.  i.  67.    See 

Wolle,  /r.  J.  will,  11.  10  ;  WoU,  will 
do  so,  R.  3.  115 ;  Wolle,  2  /r.  s. 
subj,  art  wilKng,  12.  309 ;  pr.  s.  subj. 
widi,  a.  9.  44 ;  Wolle J>,  i  pr,pl.^'m, 
are  willing  to,  9.  148  ;  2  pr.  pi.  will, 
wish,  a.  6.  44  ;  WoUen,  pr.  pi.  will, 
13.  8  ;  Woll,  will  grant,  R.  3.  240. 
SeeWoL 

"Wolle,  s.  wool,  9.  12,  b.  6.  13. 

'Wollen,  adj.  woollen,  2.  18,  7.  221,  b. 
5.  215  ;  WoUene,  employed  in  weav- 
ing wool,  a  pr.  99;  Wollen,  s.  woollen 
stuff,  b.  I.  18;  WoUene,  woollen 
things,  14. 103. 

Wolleward,  adj.  having  the  skin  next 
to  a  woollen  garment,  without  linen, 
b.  18.  I.  See  note.  (It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  literal 
sense  is  '  with  one*s  body  towards  the 
wool!  which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  '  with  wool  next  one*s  body.'  See 
it  discussed  in  my  Etym.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Woolward^ 

Wollewebsteres,  s.  pL  wool-weavexs, 
b.  pr.  219. 

•Wolt,  2  pr.  s.  wilt,  4.  154,  b.  a.  44; 
Woltou,  wilt  thou,  a.  3.  113. 

'Wolues,//.  wolves,  10.  226,  259. 

WoluoB  kynneB,  of  the  kin  or  nature 
of  wolves,  b.  6.  163. 

Wombe,  s.  belly,  stomach,  i.  57, 6. 52, 
7-  439»  9-  ^72;  womb,  8.  239; 
Wombe,  gen.  of  the  belly,  of  the 
apjpetite,  a.  8.  iii;  Womben,  //. 
bellies,  stomachs,  4.  83 ;  Wombes,  a. 
pr.  56 ;  Wombis,  R.  3.  4,  58.  A.S. 
wamb. 

Wombe-oloiLteB,  //.  tripes,  lit  belly- 
rags,  b.  13.  63.  *  Hoc  omentum, 
Anglice,  a  womdotte;*  Wright's 
Vocab.  i.  266.  Mr.  Wright  adds  the 
TLott-^'Tht  womb-clout  wtiS  properly 
the  caul  which  envelopes  the  intes- 
tines.' 

'Wommon,  s.  woman,  la4y,  a.  i.  69, 
a.  8.  74  ;  Womon,  10. 167 ;  Wommen, 
//.  women,  12.  iii. 

Won,  s.  plenty;  Good  won,  a  good 
quantity,  23.  171.  See  note;  and 
see  Woon.  For  a  propose  etymo- 
logy from  Icel.  vdn,  expectation,  see 
Guy  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza,  p.  444. 

Wondd,  //.  //.  wound,  clothed,  3. 230 ; 
Wonden,  b.  a.  220. 

VOL.  II.  I 


Wonde,  adj.  wounded,  21.  91.     A.S. 

wund ;  Goth,  wunds  (Mk.  xii.  4). 
Wonder,  adv.  wondeiiully,wondrously, 

14.  5,  12.  219,  19.  55. 
Wonderliche,    adv.    wonderfully,    7. 

309,  12.  3,  167. 
Wonderwyse,  a  wonderful  manner,  2. 

126. 
Wonderwyse,  adj.  wonderfully  wise, 

18.  94  n. 
Wondes,//.  wounds,  20.  65. 
Wondir,  adj.  wonderful,  R.  3.  343. 
"Wondrede,  //.  s.  impers.  it  surprised, 

H-  153. 

Wondringe,  pres.  part,  wandering,  a. 
pr.  19.  Spelt  wcmdringc  in  4  other 
MSS. 

Wone,  s.  dwelling,  residence,  4.  141 ; 
Wones,  //.  habitations,  i.  18,  b>  3. 
234.    See  Wonen. 

Wone,  s.  custom,  habit,  5.  22.  17.321. 
A.S.  wutuif  ge-wuna. 

Wonen,  v.  dwell,  abide,  live,  a.  2.  74, 
a.  10.  140 ;  Wone,  a.  2.  30,  200 ; 
Wone)),/r.  s.  lives,  16.  242;  dwells, 
22.  192,  b.  2.  232  ;  Woneth,  \  pr.pl. 
a.  8.  1 1 1 ;  pr.  pi.  a.  2.  60  ;  Wonede, 
pt,  s.  dwelt,  I.  18 ;  (I  p.)  6.  i ;  Wo- 
nede, //.  //.  lived,  23.  39 ;  Woneden, 
18.  II ;  Woned,//.  accustomed,  won^ 

9.  164,  <8.  89.  A.S.  wuniattt  G. 
wohnen.    See  Wonye. 

Wonien,  v.  {in  this  passage forVfsjiieOi^ 

to  diminish,  decrease,  wane,  a.  8.  59 ; 

Wonief,  pr.  s.  wanes,  a.  9.  34.    S^c 

Wonye. 
Wonne,  v.  dwell,  R.  2. 149  ;  Wonneth, 

pr.  pi.  dwell,  R.  3.  282  ;  Wonnynge, 

pres,  part,  dwelling,  R.  2.  59.    See 

Wonen,  Wonye. 
Wonte,  V.  be  wanting,  a.  5.  33. 
Wonye,  v,  dwell,  remain,  22.  198,  b. 

2. 106,  224 ;  Wony,  3. 234  ;  Wonye)>, 

pr.  s.  dwells,  lives,  2.  59,   8.   178; 

Wonieth,  b.  i.  63  ;  Wonye)),  pr.  pi. 

live,  <lwdl,  abide,  10.  83  ;  Wonye,  b. 

10.  429.    See  Wonen,  Wonne. 
Woo,  s.  misfortune,   trouble,   i.   10; 

Wilne  to  woo « wish  for  evil  (to),  R. 

3.  30.    See  Wo. 
Woolle,  s.  wool,  10.  264,  268. 
Woon,    X.    plenty,  b.   20.   170.    Sec 

Won,x. 
Wopen,  //.  pi.  wept,  a.  8.  42. 
Worchen,  v.  work,  act,  do,  6.  35,  12. 

2JI ;  Worche,  s^.  work,  act,  b.  6. 120, 

a.  I.  26 ;  work,  perform,  12.  91 ;  do, 

b.  10.  145,*-  7-  ^  I  nmke,  b.  11. 337  ; 
ger.  labour,  i.  38, 9.  18 ;  accomplish, 
tring  to  pass,  a.  3.  85 ;  Wordie^,/r. 
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/.  works,  30.  17;  works,  does,  1 1. 

239;  deals,  a.  II.  154;  Worchc,  /r. 

s.  subj.  act.  17.  319,  230 ;  Wordien, 

/r.  //.  work,  3.  135  ;  do,  3. 130 ;  act, 

a.  3.  336  ;  Worchep,  /r.  //.  work,  b. 

3.  80 ;  Woiche,  2  pr,  s.  subJ.  work, 

act,  a.  10. 93  ;  Worche,  imp.  s,  work, 

labour,  b.  9.  81 ;  Wordxef,  imp.  pi. 

work,  b.   3.   133;    act,  a.   2.   103; 

Worchinge,  pres.  pt.  working,  a.  pr. 

19.    See  'Werohe,  "Wroajte. 
'Worohewel,  Work-well,  11.  146. 
'WoTChyzig,  s.  ordinance,  ordaining,  9. 

90;    A  worchyng»in    making,  i.e. 

being  made,  4.  51. 
Word  ^for  World),  world,  a.  i.  37. 
Worden,  3  pr.  pi.  talk,  14.  346 ;  pr.pl, 

swbj.  may  say,  a.  10.  94  ;  Wordeden, 

pt.  pi.  spoke,  b.  10.  428 ;  oonsolted, 

V  4.  46 ;  Worded,  pp.  spoken,  16. 

149 ;  Wordyng,  pres.  pt,  talking,  20. 

46. 
Worlde-rloh6,  adj.  worldly-rich,   17. 

16. 
Worldliohe,  adj.  worldly,  earthly,  11. 

90,  33.  285  ;  Worldliche,  earthly,  as 

relates  to  this  world,  4.  371. 
"Worm,  s.  worm,  serpent,  snake,  a.  11. 

66 ;  Woimes,  //.  snakes,  14.  137,  b. 

11.  320. 

Worsohipe,     s.    reverence,     respect, 

honour,  13.  206. 
Worshepen,   v,   worship,   reyerence, 

pay  respect  to,  i.  119,  2.  16 ;  Wor- 

shupen,  19.  263  ;  Worshiped,  i  pi.  s. 

treated  with  respect,  accosted  with 

respect,  b.  10.  22a  ;  Worshupde,  pt. 

pi,  reverenced,  paid  respect  to,  4.  13 ; 

Worshupe,  imp,  s.  22.  210.    See  note 

to  b.  15.  476,  p.  231. 
"Worst,  2pr.  as  jut.  s.  shalt  be,  8.  265, 

32.  408 ;  Worstow,   2  fut,  s,  wilt 

thou  be,  b.  19. 404.    See  Wortha. 
WortoB,  //.  (prepared  «r  boiled)  vcge- 

tebles,  9.  332. 
Worth,  adj.  worth,  i.  76 ;  esteemed, 

12.  79 ;  to  the  value  or  amount  of,  a. 

8.54- 
Worthe,  v.  become,  12.  24,  b.  8.  61,  b. 
10.  130,  143 ;  be,  12.  89,  b.  13.  147  ; 
dwell,  a.  7.  75  ;  Lete  worihe,  let  be, 
let  alone,  I.  201,  3.  49 ;  Wortii,/r.  s, 
is,  14.  I ;  as  jut,  s,  will  be,  9.  160, 
10.  238,  273,  322;  will  (or  can)  be, 
b.  12.  277  ;  will,  13.  232  ;  shall  be, 
a-  i85>  3-  ih  348 ;  WorfMstou,  shalt 
thou  be,  a.  6.  102 ;  Worthen  vppe, 
a  pr,  pi,  get  up,  mount,  b.  7.  91 ; 
Worth,  s  ^.  /.  suij,  may  bc^  K  i.  26 ; 
/r.^.jw«r.  xoaybc^t.  S.S4;  Worf, 


imp.  s.  be  done,  a.  5.  248 ;  Worth,  i 

//.  J.    became,  fell,   12-  167.     Sec 
Worst.    A.S.  wtor^ian,  to  become, 

be. 
Wor)>]y,  adj.  worthy,  9.  9. 
Woae,  s,  ooze,  slime,  15.  229.    See 

note. 
Woshe,  //.  //.  washed,  3.  230 ;  Wos- 

shen,    a.    2.    196.    See   Waaahen, 

Wesohe. 
Wot,  I  pr,  s,  know,  10.  88 ;  Wote,  1 

pr,  J.  know,  ao.  9,  b.  5.  180;  Wost, 
2pr.  s,  knowest,  4.  226,  11.  71,  b.  8. 

73  ;  Wot,  pr.  s.  knows,  i.  44,  100 ; 

7.  163,  21.  212 ;   Wote,  b.  2.  77,  b. 

5.  181,  b.  6.  132  ;   Wote,  i  pr.  pi. 

we  know  of,  are  aware  of,  b.  la 

363  ;  Wote,  pr,  pi.  b.  3.  329  ;  Wot 

god,  God  knows,  b.  4.  37 ;  god  it 

wote,  God  knows  it,  b.  pr.  43.    See 

W^ito. 
Wouwere^    s,   wooer,    13.    ao.     Sec 

Wowerea. 
Wox,  pt.  s.  grew,  sprang,  a.  2.  20; 

Woxen,  pt.  pi,    grew,   a.    10.  33; 

increased,     16.    264;    Woxen,    pp- 

grown,  4.  212.    See  Weze. 
Wowe,  s.  wall,  a.  5.  136 ;  Wowes,  pi. 

4.  65,  b.  3.  61.    A.S.  wah. 
Wowed,  pt.  s,  wooed,   coaxed,  en- 
treated, b.  4.  74. 
Wowerea,  pi,  wooers,  b.  11.  71.    See 

Wouwere. 
Wo-werie,  adj.  wo-weaiy,  worn  out 

with  sorrow,  21.  i. 
Wrake,  s.  persecution,  21.  459;  re- 
taliation, k.  I.  43 ;  destruction,  iS. 

85.    A.S.  wrttc^  exile,  misery;  from 

vtrtcan, 
Wrang,  s.  injustice,  20.  232. 
Wranc,  pt.  s.  wrung  (her  hands),  3. 

25a ;    twisted,    9.    172.      Pt   t  of 

wringen.    See  Wrong. 
Wraatel,  pr.  s,  sulj,  struggle,  wrestle, 

b.  14.  224.    See  Wraxle. 
Wratthe,    v,    enrage,    b.    2.     116; 

Wrathe,  3.  118 ;  Wrath,  R.  pr.  80; 

Wratthest,  2  pr.  s.  refUx.  becomest 

angry,  4.  229  ;  Wratthe,  pr.  s.  subj. 

be  angiy,  i.  189 ;  WraJ>ede,  i  pt.  s. 

was  angry,  1 2. 166 ;  Wratthede,  pt.  s. 

enraged,  2.  26 ;  Wra»e,  imp.  s,  be 

angry,  a.  10.  94. 
Wraxle,  v.  struggle,  wrestle;  17.  67, 

80.    See  "WraateL 
Wreooke,  Ajr.  wretdded,    14.  95,  20. 

3^6. 
Wreoohadneeae,  miaeiy,  9r  {perhaps) 

widcedneaa.  13.  a. 
Wreke,  v,  wrral^  avenge^  Ix  5.  85 ; 
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Wreken,  pp.  avenged,    a.    a.   169 ; 

Wreke,  3.  266 ;  Wroke,  b.  a.  194 ; 

"Wreke,  imper.  s.  satisfy,  b.  9.  181. 

A.S.  wrecan. 
'Wright,  carpenter,  wright,    la.  340; 

//.  Wrightes,  I  a.  243.     See  'Wrijte. 
Writ,  s,  writing,  deed,  a.  a.  49  ;  Writt, 

writ,  scripture,   ao.   286,    a  a.   339 ; 

Write,  "writing,  ao.  17 ;  Writte,  writ, 

scripture,  b.  10.  3a  ;  writing,  R.  pr. 

31 ;  Writtis,  //.  writs,  R.  4.  a6. 
Wrijte,  s.  workman,  b.  10.  401,  b.  11. 

340;   Wrijtes,  //.  b.  lo.  404,  41a. 

See  "Wright,  ^Wryjt. 
Wroghte,  //.  s.  acted,  a.  a6 ;  Wrogh- 

ten,  //.  pi.  13.  370.    See  "Wrouate. 
Wroke ;  see  Wreke. 
Wrong,  pt.  s.  wrung,  twisted,  pained, 

a.  7.  i6a  ;  wrung,  a.  a.  aia  ;  Wronge, 
//.  s.  wrung  (her  hands),  b.  a.  336  ; 
Wrongen,  //.  pi.  wrung,  wrung  out 
(said  of  dothes),  a.  3.  196.  See 
Wryngen,  Wrang. 

Wroth,  adj.  wroth,  angry,  4.  486; 
Wroth  as  the  wynde  «  angry  (furious) 
as  the  wind,  R.  3. 153.  This  proverb 
occurs  twice  in  the  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, ed.  HalUwell,  pp.  8.  351. 

Wroth,  pt.  s.  doubled  (his  fist),  7.  66. 
Pt.  t.  of  M.E.  writhettf  to  writhe. 
See  Wrythen. 

WroJ>er,  adj.  more  angry,  i.  117. 

Wro])er-hele,  evil  fortune,  bad  luck, 
16.  301.    See  note. 

Wropiiche,  adv.  wrathfuUy,  a.  5.  68. 

Wronjte,  i  pi,  s.  acted,  b.  11.  58  ;  //. 
s.  acted,  a.  11.  363;  worked  (as  a 
labourer),  b.  6.  115;  Wroujt,  //.  s. 
caused,  inflicted,  b.  10.  34;  worked, 

b.  lo.  401 ;  Wrouhte,  pt.  s.  wrought 
(miracles),  19.  150;  created,  19.  315, 
31.  348,  a.  10.  40;  Wrouhte  me  to 
mon  —  fashioned  me  as  a  man,  a.  i. 
80 ;  W^rou5the,  pt.  s.  wrought,  com- 
posed, a.  13.  1 01;  Wroujte,  i  //.  s. 
subj.  should  act,  b.  10.  389  ;  WroujJ), 
//.  s.  subj.  would  work  (JnU  read 
Wor))e  =  may  be,  or  WorJ>  «=  is),  a.  1 3. 
93  ;  Wrouhte,  a  //.  //,  acted,  did,  a. 
13 ;  Wroujte,  acted,  b.  10.  437 ; 
made,  b.  10.  404;  Wroujt,  pt.  pi. 
made,  b.  9. 153  ;  Wrou)ten,  laboured, 
worked,  b.  6.  iii ;  Wrou5th,  wrought, 
did,  R.  3. 19a  ;  VfTO\x^ity pt.pl.  subj. 
should  do,  8.  313  ;  Wroujten,  a.  6. 
65 ;  Wroujt,  pp.  created,  16.  301,  b. 
7.  08 ;  Wrouht,  wrought,  done,  ai. 
350.    See  Wroghte,  Werohe. 

Wrye,  v.  turn  aside,  decline,  evade,  R. 
a.  84.    Frcun  A.S.  wrigian^  orig.  to 

Hh 


drive;    cf.    E.    wry.     See    Iwrye, 

Ywrye. 
Wryngen,  v.  wring  out,  b.  14.  18. 

See  Wrang,  Wrong. 
Wrynge-lawe,   Pervert-the-law  (as  a 

name),  5.  31. 
Wrythen,  pp.  tightly  folded  together, 

closed,  30. 141.  Pp.  of  M.E.  writhen, 

to  writhe.    See  Wroth,  Ywryj>e. 
Wry^t,  X.  workman,   3o.    137.     See 

Wright,  Wrijte. 
Wullus,//.  wools,  R.  4.  II. 
Wusshen,  v.  wish,  30.  338 ;  Wussche, 

I  pr.  s.  a.  5.  93 ;  Wusched,  pt,  pi, 

wished,  7.  403.    See  Wisahen. 
Wuate,  I  pt.  s.  knew,  wist,  a.  pr.  13.  a. 

3.  53  ;  Wustest,  2  pt.  s.  knowest  (lit. 

knewest),  a.  7.  199 ;   Wuste,  //.  s, 

wist,  knew,  a.  11.  172  ;  Wusten,/^. 

pi.  a.  4.  67  ;  Wuste,  R.  i.  64 ;  Wust, 

//.  s.  subj.  knew,  a.  6.  i  ao ;  Wuste, 

//.  pi.  subj.  should  know,  7.  59.    See 

"Wyte,  Wite. 
W^y,  s.  man,  b.  5.  540,  b.  17.  98,  R.  3. 

388.    See  Wye. 
Wyoke,  adv.  wickedly,  a.  13.  37.    See 

Wioke. 
Wydder,  adv.  more  widely,  3i.  403 ; 

Wyddere,  further,  3.  313. 
Wydene,  adv:  wide,  far,  a.  pr.   4; 

Wyden  wher,  widely  wandering,  wan- 
dering here  and  there,  a.  9.  53.    See 

Wide-where,  Wyde-where. 
Wydewe,  widow,  5.  47 ;  Wydwe,  b. 

16.  314.    See  Widewe. 
Wydewers,  s,  pi,  widoweia,  11.  a8a. 

See  Widewers. 
Wyde-where,  adv.  (wandering)  here 

and    there,   11.   61  ;    in    places  far 

apart,   18.  371.    See  Wide-where, 

Wydene. 
Wydwehode,  widowhood,  b.  16.  76. 
Wye,  s.  wight,  creature,  man,  7.  105, 

19.-  330,  380 ;   Wyes,  pi.  men,  aa. 

166.    See  Wy.    A.S.  wlga,  a  war- 
rior, man. 
Wyght,  s.  creature,  man,  wight,  b.  5. 

116.    See  Wight,  Wyjt. 
Wyghte,  adj.  strong,   16.   17a.    See 

Wight. 
Wyghtes,  //.  weights,  17.  130.    A.S. 

gt'Wiht, 
Wyghtlidhe,  adv.  quickly,   19.   393  * 

Wyghtly,  9.  18.    See  WightUoh. 
Wyghtnesae,  s.  strength,  nimbleness, 

activity,    la.    384,    aa.    246.     See 

Wightnesse. 
"Wyht,  s.  whit,  bit,  a.  130. 
Wyke,  s.  week,  b.  6.  $58 ;  Wyke%  //. 

a.  a.  304.    See  Wik«. 
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"Wykke,  adj,  wicked,   a  2.  443  ;  evil, 

painful,  8.  1 18.    See  Wikke. 
"Wykly,  adv.  wickedly,  a.  la.  37  (In- 

gilby  MS.).    See  Wyoke. 
Wyl,  pr.  s.  wilb  (us  to  do),  b.  19.  39a. 

SeeWil. 
Wyles,//.  wiles,  deceits,  5.  77 ;  Wylis, 

tricks,  R.  a.  121. 
Wylnen,  ».  to  desire,  ao.  328 ;  Wyl- 

nctb,  /r.  s,  b.  10.  355  ;  Wybic,  a  /r. 

s.  subj.  2.  33 ;  may&t  desire,  desirest, 

a.  7.  246  ;  Wylned,  1  ^.  j.- desired,  b. 

18.  4.    See'Wilnen. 
"Wyltow,  wilt  thou,  b.  3.  no.    See 

Wiltow. 
'Wyly-man,  Crafty-man  («s  a  name), 

Wyn,  s.  wme,  b.  pr.  a  28. 

Wynk,  s.  sleep,  nap,  a.  5.  aia.  See 
Wink. 

^;Vyllke,  V.  wink,  make  a  sign  by  wink- 
ing, 6-  148;  Wynked,  b.  13.  85; 
A\'ynkyng,  pres,  part,  half  asleep,  i. 
II.  It  sometimes  means  to  slumber ; 
as  in  'go  to  bedde  bi  tyme  and 
wynke ; '  Babees  Book,  p.  80,  L  7  a. 

Wynkyng,  cuij.  sleepy,  drowsy,  b.  11. 
4.    See  above. 

Wynkynge,  s.  fit  of  sleepiness,  slumber, 
I  a.  167,  b.  5.  3. 

Wynlyche,  adv.  with  pleasure,  a.  la. 
46  (Ingilby  MS.).    A.S.  wynllce. 

'Wynnen,  v.  win,  gain,  la.  aai  ;  con- 
quer, 16.  155,  a.  10.  9;  Wynne,  earn, 
gain,  aa.  330,  335;  prosper,  a.  5. 
351 ;  force,  a.  6.  93  ;  Wynne)),  pr.  s. 
earns,  gains,  33.  15  ;  W3aineth,  imp. 
pi.  earn,  b.  6.  33a.    See  "Winne. 

Wynners,  //.  men  who  earned  their 
bread,  bread-winners,  i.  333. 

Wynnynge,  s.  gain,  profit,  6.  98,  138 ; 
10.  36,  307. 

Wynae,  ^jfr.  to  wince,  to  kick,  5.  33. 
^  Regimber^  to  winse,  kick;*  Cot- 
grave. 

"Wynt,  s.  wind,  a.  5.  14. 

Wynter,  /.  winter,  ao.  193 ;  Wjmter, 
pi.  years,  7.  303,  16.  367;  Wyntres, 
//.  winters,  b.  14.  113. 

Wyrdea,  //.  fates,  destinies,  13.  309, 
15.  33.  *Wyrdis,  Wyrde  systres, 
parce  ;  *  Cath.  Angl. ;  and  see  Herr- 
tage's  note.    E.  weird;  A.S.  wyrd. 

Wypie,  ger.  worry,  tear,  10.  368 ; 
^jryt^,pr.pl.  worry,  10.  3a6.  See 
worry  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

Wyadomes,  //.  knowledge,  science,  b. 
.  10.  5.    See  Wiaedome. 

Wyae,  adj.  as  sb.  pi.  wise  men,  b.  11. 
247,  b.  18.  332. 


Wyse,  s.  manner,  fashioa,  a.  a.  14S,  l 

6-54. 
Wyaen,  v.  to  instruct,  inform,  a.  3.  i;. 

(Better  wyssen.)    See  WysMo. 
'Wyammn,  W^iseman  (as  a  nanie\  5. :;. 
Wyssen,  v.  teach,  22.  232;  Wpsc): 

pr.  s.  14.  204.    Siee  Wisaen. 
Wyst ;  see  'Wyte,  v. 
Wyt,  s.  learning,  knowledge,  a  a.  122; 

sense,  wisdom,  a.  n.  269, 370 ;  Wytte, 

wit,  knowledge,  understandiog,  b.  pr. 

114;  Wyttis,  wits,  Le.  senses,  t.  ii- 

285.    See  Wit. 
Wyte,  V.  know,  learn,  ascertain,  19. 

376,  31.  131,  b.  3.  74;  W'ytene.^'fr. 

know,  be  informed,  b.  8.  13 ;  Wyici, 

3  pr.  pi.  know,  3. 143  ;  Wytaa./r./i 

4.  387 ;  Wyst,  ipt.s.h.  5.  373.    S^c 

Wite,  Wot,  Wuste. 
Wyte,  imper.  s.  defend,  protect,  pre- 
serve ;  Wyte  god,  God  preserrc  us, 

8.  385.    See  Witen. 
Wjrte,  V.  blame  for,  31.  356 ;  Wytdi, 

imp.pl.  blame,  R.  i.  80.    See  Wlted 
Wyterliche,  adv.  assuredly,  deariv.  6. 

37  i  Wytterly,  for  a  certainty,  b.  t 

373.    See  Witerliohe. 
Wytty,  adj.  wise,  clever,  sensible,  i- 

i5i»ai-357-    See  Witty. 
Wytynge,  pres.pt.  knowing  (itV  vrit- 

tingly,  b.  19.  308.    See  Wyte,  Wit- 

ynge. 
Wyue,  d€U.  of  Wyf,  wife ;  To  wyne= 

for  his  wife,  4.  147,  4.  371 ;  Wynes. 

fl.  wives,  b.  5.  570;  Wyuen,  gen^f. 

of  wives,  women's,  6.  13a. 
Wyued,//.  married,  b.  9.  184. 
Wyuynge,  s.  marriage,  lit,  wiving,  11. 

388. 
Wyjt,  s.  creature,  wight,  a.  59,  b.  i^ 

123  ;  Wy5te,  b.  5.  530;  Wy3th,a.  u 

89.    See  Wi5t,  Wight. 


T,  pron.  I,  4.  370,  20,  loa,  a.  4.  119,  a. 
8.  136.    See  Ich,  Ik. 

T-,  prefix^  answering  to  A.S,  gt-,  1: 
is  commonly  used  with  past  partici- 
ples, but  there  are  a  few  exceptions; 
thus  we  find  the  infinitives  yhurt, 
ywende^  ywite ;  the  past  tenses 
ychiueled,  yrifled^  ysauede,  yspiUt: 
the  lucrative  yhere ;  and  the  ad- 
jectives ywar^  yliche.  Also  written 
I-,  q,  v. 

7-armed,/^.  armed,  33.  144^  354. 

Tasked,//,  asked,  b.  18.  394. 

Ybaken,  pp.  baked,  b.  6.  184. 

Ybarred,/^.  barred,  b.  19.  i6a. 

Ybe,/^.  been,  7.  i6,  b.  14.  95. 
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Ybedded,^^.  famished  with  a  bed,  b. 
15.  498.    See  Beddyd. 

T-bente,//.  bent,  R.  3.  314. 

Tbete,  pp,  beaten,  punished,  5.  89; 
Ybette  {ill  spelt,  for  Ybete),  beaten, 
b.  4.  93- 

Tblessed,  a  a.  178;  Yblissed,  blessed, 
i.e.  holy,  b.  pr.  77. 

Tblowe,//.  blown,  b.  17.  21  a. 

Y-bope,  //.  bom,  15.  ao,  ai.  138; 
Ybom,  R.  I.  109. 

Ybopwed,/^.  borrowed,  taken,  b.  15. 
307. 

Tbrent,  pp,  burnt)  4.  105.  S«e  Bren- 
nen. 

T-oalled,^.  wearing  a  cap  or  caul,  17. 
351.     See  note. 

Yoarped,/^.  spoken,  b.  15.  396.  See 
Garpen. 

T-oharoliid,  ^.  charged,  R.  3.  330. 
{For  y-charged!)    See  Charge. 

Tohiaeled,  pt.  pi.  shook,  trembled,  7. 
aoo.    See  Chiueled. 

Tohoone,  i.e.  each  one.  a.  3.  98.  See 
lohone. 

Tohose,  pp,  chosen,  b.  5.  331. 

7-clepid,  pp,  called  (to  be  heard),  R. 
3.  306.  A.S.  geclipody  pp.  of  cltpian 
(or  cUopian)y  to  call. 

Yolojwd,//.  clothed,  ai.  17a. 

Yolouted,}^.  patched,  b.  6.  61. 

Yclyketed,  pp.  latched,  fastened,  8. 
266.    See  I-kliketed,  Cliket. 

Yoome,  pp.  come,  4.  459. 

Y-ooped,  adj.  dressed  in  a  cope,  23. 344, 
b.  20.  34  a. 

Ycoponed,/^.  crowned,  4.  257. 

Ycouped,^.  cut,  slashed,  sUtj  3i.  12. 
See  note.    F.  couper, 

Yooupled,^.  joined  (in  marriage),  b. 
9.  125. 

Yorammyd,;!^.  crammed,  stuffed,  i.  42. 

Y-crouned,  pp.  crowned,  22.  41 ;  Y- 
crounede,  b.  2.  10. 

Yosrraijl^ypp.  (?),  i7-  35^ ;  Ycrimiled, 
b.  15.  223.  The  various  readings  give 
wsycrytneUdj  ycrymaylid,  crymailed, 
and  I  think  &ie  word  is  of  French 
origin,  and  means  *■  anointed  with  holy 
oil  ;  from  the  O.F.  cresmeler,  to 
anoint  with  holy  oil  (Godefroy,  Ro- 
quefort), frequentative  of  the  verb 
which  Cotgrave  spells  chresmer;  from 

Gk.  "YplfffM. 

Yonrstned,//.  baptised,  18.  165. 
YoulUd,^.  killed,  i.  199. 
Ydampned, /^.  danmed,  13.  243. 
Ydel,  adj.  idle,  useless,  vain,  3.  95,  6. 

27  ;  idle  (people),  b.  13.  225 ;  la  ydel 

ein  vain,  17.  38. 


Ydemed,;^.  appointed,  R.  3.  229. 

Ydo,  pp.  done,  finished,  ended,  4.  305, 
21.  106;  put,  ai.  160;  done,  R.  3. 
10 ;  Y-done,  ended,  b.  18.  53. 

Ydoutid,//.  feared,  R.  i.  4a. 

Y6xKwe,pp.  taken,  19.  a  18. 

Ydronke,  pp.  drunk,  7.  419. 

Y-dubbid,  pp.  dubbed,  knighted,  hon- 
oured by  knighthood,  R.  3.  363.  (It 
is-  not  ironical,  as  if  it  meant '  beaten.' 
The  men  were  dubbed  knights  at  one 
time,  but  afterwards  the  tables  were 
tamed.)    See  Dubbede. 

Ye,  ad9.'  yea,  a.  6. 46.    See  ^e. 

Yeme,  v.  take  care  of,  R.  i.  89.  See 
Bemen. 

Yendyd,//.  ended,  4.  305. 

Y-entred,  pp.  entered,  written  down, 
I  a.  305. 

Yeten,  {/or  y-eten),  eaten,  b.  i.  252. 

Yf,  conj.  if,  19.  217.     See  Jif. 

Yfalle,//.  fallen,  10.  179. 

YfTeyned,  pp.  feigned,  R.  pr.  58. 

YfToundid,  pp.  founded,  appointed,  R. 
•  3.  265.    See  I-founded. 

Yfolde,//.  closed,  folded  close,  20. 113, 
130,  150. 

Yfounde,  pj^.  found,  b.  10.  253,  R.  i. 
75;  found  out,  16.  137 ;- Yfoanden, 
provided  for,  4.  41. 

Y-fndted,pp.  come  to  fruit,  b.  16.  39. 

Yfiryed,  //.  fried,  b.  13.  63. 

Y fulled,  pp.  baptised,  2  a.  40. 

Y^etey  pp.  got,  gained,  jr.  343. 

Ygeue,  pp.  given,  3.  lao. 

Yglobbed,  pp.  gulped  down,  7.  397. 
See  Igloupet. 

Ygloaed,  ^.  explahied,  b.  17.  11. 

Ygo,  pp.  gone,  b.  5.  307 ;- Y-gon,  pp. 
gone,  gone  on,  R.  3.  94. 

Y'graoedyPp.  thanked,  b.  6.  126. 

Ygraue,  pp.  engraved,  cut,  18.  307,  R. 

1.  40 ;  graven,  b.  15.  507: 
Y-hAhitedy  pp.  dressed,  b.  13.  385. 
Yhasped,  pp.  fastened  tightly,  as  with 

a  hasp,   b.   i.    195.     Bee  Ihaspet, 

Hasped. 
Yheedid, pp.  antlered,  lit  'headed,'  R. 

3.  II ;  Vheedyd,  R.  3.  4. 
Yhelid,  pp.  covered,  R.  3.  3I3. 
Yherborwed.^.  harboured,  i.e.  lodged, 

7.  335.    See  Herberghen. 
Yhere,  imper.  s.  hear,  listen,  b.  17. 137  ; 

Yherde,//.  heard,  b.  xo.  loi ;  listened 

to,  b.  14.  309. 
Yholden,  pp.  held,  considered  (to  be), 

esteemed,  14.  I30,  b.  i.  84;  Yholde, 

2.  80;  kept,  6.  158,  b.  30.  377 ;  kept 
up,  practised,  7.  333;  bound,  R.  3. 
355- 
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Tholpe,/^.  helped,  b.  17.  60. 
Yhoto,/^.  bidden,  commanded,  3.  228, 

14. 45  ;  named,  b.  i.  63.  See  I-hoten, 

Hote,  Hoten. 
Yhowted,  //.  hooted  at,  b.  a.  a  18. 

See  Houtdd. 
Yhudde,  ^.  hid,  b.   la  431.     See 

Huden. 
Thure,  v.  hear,  5.  157 ;  Y-hnyre,  2  /r. 

s.  subj.  5.  187 ;  Yhnrde,  pp.  heard, 

listened  to,  17.  53.    See  Hure. 
Tkeuered,/^.  covered,  hidden,  10. 138. 

See  Keuerj. 
T-keyed,  //.    locked,    8.    a66.      See 

I-kei)et,  Kayed,  Keye. 
Yknowen,  pp,  known,  learnt,   b.  ii. 

397 ;   Y-luiowe,  pp.  known,   7.   36 ; 

found,  b.  II.  335 ;  known  (to  be),  la. 

96. 
Tkud,  >>^.  known,  recognised,  13.  196. 

See  Kidde. 
Y-lafte,  //.  left,  R.  4.  ao. 
Tiakked,//.  blamed,  b.  3.  3 1. 
Ylau)te,;£^.  canght,  R.  3.  173  ;  seized, 

R.  3.  3.^0.    See  Iiaoohen. 
Tleine,//.  lain,  remained,  b.  10.  419  ; 

Yleye,  b.  5.  83. 
Tiered,//,  tanght,  13.  138;  educated, 

b.  13.  313.    £e  Iieren. 
Ylemed,  pp.  learnt,  been  taught,  11. 

10.    See  Leme. 
T-lete,//.  (with  by)^  esteemed,  thought 

of,  6.  3.    See  liete. 
Tlettred,  //.  educated,  b.  10.  397. 
Yleye.    See  Tleine. 
Tliohe,  adu  like,  14.  194 ;  alike,  b.  5. 

494  {set  1.  489) ;  Ylike,  16.  30,  34. 

See  Ilyke. 
Tliohe,  adv,  alike,  equally,  15.   149; 

b.  14.  167 ;  in  like  manner  as,  like, 

30.  330. 

Tlike,  adj.  like,  16.  30,  34. 

Tlikned,//.  compared,  17.  ^65. 

Tile,  adv.  ill,  badly,  9.  311. 

Tloke,  pp.  locked,  fastened,  firmly  at- 
tached, R.  I.  44. 

Tlore,  >^.  lost,  i.  ii3,  13.  183.  See 
Iiesen. 

T-lost,//.  lost,  13. 94  ;  ruined,  damned, 

31.  370,  33.  411. 

T-luggyd,  //.  lugged,  pulled  about,  R. 
3.  336.     See  Ituggid. 

Tlyche,  adv.  alike,  b.  13.  300. 

Tlyfte,  pp.  lifted,  removed,  R.  i.  4. 

Tlyke,  adj.  like,  b.  18.  335. 

Tmad,  //.  made,  7.  397,  a.  355 ;  writ- 
ten, 8.  140. 

Tmaginatif,  €U^.  as  sb.  the  personifica- 
tion of  Im.igination,  15.  i,  b.  10. 
"5- 


Tmaked,/^.  made,  b.  a.  7a ;  bcigottes, 

h.  9- 135  ;  Ymakyd,  made.  R.  i.  4^. 
Tmanered,  adj.  nuumered,  condac^ 

II.  360.    See  ICaneared. 
Tmaymad,  pp.  defoimed,  6.  34. 
Tmet,  //.  dreamt,  14.  3 1 7.   See  MelSL 
Tmorjnred,  //.  murdered,  13.  24a. 
Tmpe,  s.  grs^t,  shoot,  19.  6 ;  Ympei^ 

//.  shoots  grafted  in,  b.  5.  137. 
Tmped,  i  //.  s.  I  engrafted,  bu  5. 133^ 

See  Imx>e. 
T-muxnmyd,  pp.  silenced  by  blows  00 

the  mouth,  R.  3.  337.    See  Moon. 
Tnempned,  pp.  named,  reckcmed,  bi 

16.  303  ;  called,  b.  9.  53. 
Tune,  adv.  in,  gathered  in,  R.  i.  79^ 
Tnne,  s.  dot.  lodging;    A.t   ynne^ia 

(his)  lodging,  at  home,  11.  4. 
Tnned,>>/.  garnered,  R.  3.  135. 
Tnome,  pp.   seized,    taken,    33.  46; 

caught,  b.  ao.  45.    See  Nymen. 
Tnow,  adj.  enough,   3.    35,    la   43 ; 

Ynowh,  31.  a94 ;  Ynowh,  pi.  33.  249 ; 

Ynowe,  //.  enough,  sufficient,  5.  157, 

160. 
T-nowe,  ado.  enough,  b.  a.  i6a. 
Tnowh,  s.  a  sufficiency,  ai.  227. 
Tparroked,  pp.  shut  up,  enclosed,  7. 

144.     A.S. /^arrMf,  an  enclosore. 
Tpersshed,//.  pierced,  wounded,  h.  17. 

189.    See  Feroen. 
Tplyght,  //.  plighted,  covenanted,  7. 

307  ;  Yplijte,  //.  plighted,  h.  5.  302. 

SeePlihte. 
Tpoudride,  pp,  powdered,    Le.    be- 
sprinkled, R.  I.  46. 
Tpreiaed,  j^.  esteemed,  11.  310. 
Tpult,  pp.  thrust,  13.  308.     From  Lat. 

puUare,  to  strike.  See  Fulte. 
T-pynned,  pp.  furnished  with  quills,  R. 

3.   148.     From  Lat.  pinna  =-pcHMa. 

Cf.  Fynnes. 
Trauisahed,  pp.  carried  away,  a.   11. 

397.    See  Bauisohede. 
T-raunsoned,  //.  ransomed,  redeemed, 

set  free,  la.  a6o,  ao.  383. 
Tren,  s.  iron,  9.  143,  23.  57 ;  Yre.  i. 

97 ;   Yrens,  //.  irons,  chains,  fetters, 

b.  4.  85,  b.  8.  loi ;  Yrenes,//.  5.  81. 

See  Irena. 
Tren-bounde,  adj.  bound  with  iron,  b. 

14.  346,  248. 
Trented,  adj.  endowed  with  propeity, 

1 1.  365.    See  Benten. 
Trifled,  i  pt.  s.  robbed,  b.  5.  334. 
Trobed,  pp.  dressed,  arrayed,  b.  8.  i. 

See  I-robed,  Bobeth. 
Trynged,/^.  covered  with  rings,  3.  la. 
YSfpron.  his,  14.  j>. 
Tsanmie,  adv.  alike,  like  to  like,  to- 
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gether,  a.  10. 193.    Cf.  A.S.  cstsomne, 

together.    See  Bamen. 
"S'sauede,  //.  s,  saved,  20.  30. 
^S^selceles,  //.  icicles,  b.  17.  327.    See 

Isykles. 
"ST-aeraed,  pp-i})  well  served,  content, 

7.  391 ;  treated,  4. 312  ;  served,  b.  19. 

434;    (3)  deserved  inhere  seme   is 

short  for  deserue),  b.  6.  89.    Cf.  'I 

haue  serued  ))e  deth '  >  I  have  deserved 

death  ;  Will,  of  Paleme,  4352. 
^STaette,  pp,  set  down  as,  considered,  b. 

15.  218.    See  Iset,  Betten. 
l^s&jBjpp,  seen,  19. 140 ;  Yseie,  1. 177  ; 

Yseyn,  b.  14.  155 ;  Ysei^en,  b.  5.  4. 

See  I-seye,  I-seo,  Be. 
'STshape,  //.  created,  made,  16.  301  ; 

prepared,  16.  240.    See  Shape. 
'STsothe,  pp.  sodden,  boiled,  b.  15.  425. 

See  Bothe. 
'STsoupid,  pp.  supped,  R.  4.  55.     See 

Boupen. 
"STapended, /^.  spent,  b.  14. 102. 
'X'Bpilte,  I  pt,  J.  wasted,  b.  5.  380; 

Yspilte,  pp.  wasted,  b.  5. 442  ;  Yspilt 

many  tymea- wasted  many  hours,  8. 

48.    SeeSpille. 
Ysponaed,  //.  married,  b.  9. 1 25.    See 

Spouaeden. 
Yapronge,  pp.  descended,  sprang,  bom, 

II.  260. 
T'sshoe,  s.  issue,  family,  13. 113 ;  Ysue, 

b.  5.  265. 
Ysynged,  pp.  sinned,   11.   213.     See 

Synegen. 
Ttailled,  scored  on  a  tally,  b  5.  429 ; 

Ytayled,  8.  35.    See  Taile. 
Ttake,  //.  taken,  R.  3.  143 ;  accepted, 

endured,  13.  147,  17.  325,  b.  11.  254. 

See  Take. 
Ytemprid,/^.  tempered,  R.  i.  19. 
Ttented,  //.  stretched  on  tenter-hooks, 

b.  15.  447.    Cf.  F.  teniure,  a  stretch- 
ing ;  Cotgrave. 
Yterxnyned,  pp.  determined,  decided 

upon,  b.   I.  97 ;  Yteimenyd,  2.  93. 

See  R.  2.  97. 
Ytilied,//.  gained  in  husbandry,  b.  15. 

105.   SeeTilie. 
Ytouked,//.  tucked,  failed,  b.  15.  447. 

Cf.  prov.  E.  tucker,  a  fuller  ^Halli- 

well).     See  Tokkeria. 
Yual,  adj.  evil,  wicked,  7.  20,  ai  ;  b.  5. 

121  (as  an  epithet  oiwille) ;  unlucky, 

b.  9.  120;  difficult,  b.  5.  121,  b.  15. 

63.    K.^.yfel. 
Yoel,   adv.    ill,    b.   5.   168 ;    sinfaUy, 

wickedly,  b.  8.  23.    See  VueL 
Yuel,  J.   injury,   4.   453 ;   Yueles,  pi. 

evils,  b.  15.  92  ;  diseases,  4.  96. 


Y-uaed,  >^.  used,  followed,  13.  88,  si. 

342.    See  Vaen. 
Ywaged,  pp.  engaged,  hired,  23.  26 1. 

See  Wagen. 
Ywar,  adj.  aware,   11.    114,  12.  84; 

wary,    careful,    10.    51 ;    cautioned, 

warned,  12. 63  ;  Yware,  carefal,  wary, 

21.  357.    A.S.  gewoTy  wary ;  mod.  E. 

aware. 
Ywaaahen,  pp.  washed,  cleansed,  b.  9. 

134 ;   Ywasshe,  cleaned,  b.  13.  315. 

See  "Waaahen. 
Y-wende,  v.  wend,  go,  9.  62. 
Ywiaae,  ctdo.  certainly,  assuredly,  b. 

II.  401.    See  Iwia,  Ywya. 
Ywite,  V.  to  know,  4.  76.    See  I-witea» 

Ywyte,  Wite. 
Ywittede.  adj.pl.  sensible,  12.  235. 
Y-wonded,  pp.  wounded,  20.  80. 
Ywoned,/^.  accustomed,  wont,  7.  143. 

See  Wonen. 
Ywonne,  //.  won,  gotten,  earned,  13. 

235  ;  saved  (by),  recovered  (by),  b.  11. 

195  ;  Ywone,//.  recovered,  b.  18. 351. 
Yworewld,  pp.  worried,  R.  3.  72.    See 

Wyrie. 
Yworthe,  v.  be,  be  left  alone,  11.  163  ; 

b.  6.  228;   Yworth,  b.  6.  84.    Sec 

note  to  I.  201.    See  Worthe. 
Ywoiinden,/^.  bound  round,  b.  5.  525 ; 

Y-wounde,  pp.  wound,  wrapped,  R-  3. 

215. 
Ywroght,  //.  created-,  9.  337 ;  acted, 

done,  2.  132.    See  YwrouBt. 
Ywroken,  pp.  avenged,  b.   20.   203; 

Ywroke,  9.  301.    3ee  Wreke. 
Ywroii)t,  pp.  formed,  created,  b.  9. 113; 

manufactured,  b.  13.  263;  Ywroujle, 

done,  b.  4. 68,  R.  i.  74.  See  I-wroujt^ 

Ywroght. 
Ywrye,  pp.  twisted,  awry,  17.  75.    See 

Wrye. 
YwpyJ>e, //.wound,  wreathed,  entwined, 

8. 163.   X.S.  gmvrif^euy  pp.  ofiorlSan, 
Y-wya,  adv.  verily,  14.  221  ;  certainly, 

a.  3.  loi.    See  Ywiaae. 

Ywyte,  zf.  know,  21.  221 ;  leam,  b.  8. 

124.    See  Ywite. 
Y'jokydj  pp.  yoked,  R.  3.  251. 

).  Thia  symbol  is  almost  invariably 
written  for  y  before  a  vowel.  The 
corresponding  A.S.  word  commonly 
begins  with  ge-  or  gi-. 

3af.    See  ^iuen. 

^arketh  hym,  /r.  s.  prepares  himself, 

b.  7.  80.    A.S.  gearcian^  to  prepare, 
^am.    See  ^emen. 

3at,  X.  gate,  a.  6.  117  ;  ^te,  b.  11. 108 ; 
Atte  3ate»  at  the  gate,  12.  42  ;  )ate^ 
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//.  gates,  1.  133,  8.  343  ;  ^atis,  pi.  b. 

pr.  104,  R.  3.  338.    See  Gate.    A^. 
gcat, 
^ate-ward,  j.  porter,  gate-keeper,  a.  6. 

85.    See  Oatewaxd. 
Jane.    See  ^iiien. 
3a,  adv,  yea,  6.  104,  8.  393,  13.  156, 

195,  310 ;  5ee,  b.  II.  41 ;  Ye,  a.  d.  46. 

A.S.  gSa. 
3e,  pron.  pi.  ye,  you,  4.  333  ;  Jee,  b.  10. 

465 ;  5ou,  ace.  a.  8.  37 ;  3ow,  dat.  i. 

9,  b.  15.  81 ;  ace.  2. 173, 11.  38.   A.S. 

^e,  dat.  and  ace.  /ffw. 
^edde,  v.  to  play,  sing,  a.  i.  138.    A.S. 

giddum,  to  sing,  gtddy  a  song, 
^ede,  //.  s.  went  about,  went  on  foot, 

travelled,  walked,  13.  137,  19.  170, 

31.  340 ;  Jede,  i  //.  s.  went,  7. 367, 8. 

53 ;  3tedest,  3  pt.  s.  didst  go,  didst  go 

about,  8.  137  ;  Beden,  i  //.  //.  went, 

proceeded,  7. 181,  b.  8.  ii3  ;  pLpl.  5. 

163,  14.  136,  16.  364,  33. 4;  Beode,  I 

/r.j.went,  9.108,10. 396, 31. 3;  walked, 

33.  3  ;  pi.  s.  33. 183,  b.  I.  73;  Beodest, 

3  //.  s.  wentest,  3i.  316 ;  ^eoden,  i 

pi.  pi.  wenty  travelled,  11.112  ;  pt.pl. 

went,  18.  196 ;   joden,  //.  //.  went, 

1.41.    From  A.  S.  ^W(p,  occasionally 

used  with  the  same  sense  as  A.S.  e^, 

i.e.  as  pt.  t.  oigdn. 
5ee,  (i)  ye,  (3)  yea.    Sec  3e. 
Beeme.    See  ^eme. 
Beeres.    See  ^. 
Beeuen.    See  Biuen. 
^eftiB.    SeeBift. 
felden,  v.  yield,  return,  repay,  b.  7.  83, 

au  5-  330;  give,  a.  8.  175;  Belde,  v, 

pi»y,  33.  393 ;  give,  render,  10.  339 ; 

repay,  I7-  3^9  ;  B^^e,  v.  repay,  9. 41 ; 

Beldest,  3/r.  j.restorest,  payest,  7. 343 ; 

Belde]),  pr.  s.  yields,  gives  a  return,  18. 

88;  Belt, /r.  J.  yields,  31. 105  ;  Belde, 

pt.  s.  gave  up,  yielded,  15. 133  ;  Belte, 

//.  s.  yielded  (hinaself),  b.  la.  193; 

Belt,//.  J.  b.  13. 314 ;  Belde,  pr.  s. subj. 

yield,  give,  9. 133  ;  Beldynge,  pres.  pt. 

paying,  a.  3.  7a.    A.S.  gildan,  to  pay. 
Berne,  s.  notice,  4.  488,  b.  17.  13  ;  care, 

heed,  attention,  b.  10.  195 ;  Beeme, 

care,  a.  7.  14.    See  below. 
Bemen,  v.  oare  for,  protect,  take  care 

of,  b.  9.  30I  ;  Berne,  ger.  11.  307 ; 

keep,  rule,  govern,  b.  8.  53.    A.S. 

giman.    See  Yeme. 
Bemen,//.  yeomen,  4.  371. 
Bemere,  guaj-dian,    b.   13.   170.     See 

Bemen,  v. 
Beode.    See  B^de^ 
Beome.    See  Berne, 
^ep,  adj,  active,  vigorous,  11.  387,  13. 


179;  Bepe,  b.  II.  17.  AS.  g^^, 
cunning. 

Beplicbe,  adv.  eagerly,  17.  338,  b.  15. 
183.    Sec  above. 

Ber,  //.  years,  i.  303,  7.  314 ;  Bcre,  /d, 
b.  5.  308  ;  Bere,  s.  year,  R.  3.  17 ;  Be 
Bere-by  the  year,  R.  3.  89;  Beres, 
gen.  singi  year's,  33.  386;  Beeres,^?». 
sing.  a.  7.  43  ;  Beres,  //.  years,  16.  3, 
b.  7.  18,  b.  10.  419,  a.  pr.  63,  a.  i. 
99;  jeris,  //.  13.  179.  The  phr. 
seuen  ^cr,  seven  years,  is  often  used 
to  denote  an  indefinite  time;  see  7. 
314,  II.  73. 

Berde,  s.  rod,  dot.  b.  I3.  14 ;  Berdes.//. 
rods,  5.  iia  ;  yards,  b.  5.  314.  A.S. 
gyrd. 

Bere,  Beres.    See  ^er. 

Beressiue,  s.  new-year*s  gift,  b.  10. 
47  ;  Beres-3yue,  b.  8.  53  ;  ^eres-^yues, 
//.  b,  3.  99,  b.  13.  184. 

Berne,  adv.  eagerly,  quickly,  9.  331,  23. 
159 ;  eagerly,  b.  4.  74.  b.  6.  399 ; 
closely,  5.  53 ;  vigorously,  a.  7.  302  ; 
As  Berne « as  soon,  8.  36  ;  Beonie, 
eagerly,  a.  4.  68  ;  anxiously,  33.  386 ; 
Bume,  zealously,  9. 1 16.  A.S.  ge^me, 
earnestly. 

Bemen,  v.  run;  Beme,  v.  hasten,  b. 
15.  183  (see  note,  p.  33i);  Bain,  I 
//.  s.  ran,  passed  swiftly,  b.  11.  59 ; 
Born,  I  //.  s.  13.  13 ; //.  //.  arose, 
was  busy  (lit  ran),  19. 105  ;  Bemynge, 
pres.  pts  running,  33.  380.  A.S.  ge-^ 
yrnan,  pt.  t.  ge-am,  ge-om. 

Berne]?,  pr.  s.  endeavours  (to  go), 
desires  (to  go),  17.  338 ;  Bemytii  to 
W(ite,  yearns  to  know,  a.  13.  31  (In- 
gilby  MS.)  ;  B^men,  3  pr.  pi.  yearn, 
desire,  b.  13. 184 ;  Beme,  2  pr.  s.  subJ. 
desire,  b.  i.  35  ;  Beome,  2pr.  s.  stify'. 
»•  I-  33 ;  Benie,  pr.  pi.  subj,  yearn 
for,  R.  3.  139.     K.S.  geomian. 

Bet,  conj.  and  adv.  yet,  b.  i.  136;  be- 
sides, b.  7. 83 ;  Bete,  adv.  yet,  b.  8. 108. 

Bene,  Beae]),  give.    See  Biuen. 

Bif,  conj.  if,  i).  pr.  37,  b.  8.  51. 

Bif ,  give.    See  Biuen. 

Bift,  s.  gift,  a.  6.  106 ;  b.  10.  47 ;  To 
Bjfte»as  a  gift,  k  10.  154 ;  Byfte,  aa. 
353 ;  Biftes,  //.  gifts,  10.  48,  14.  61 ; 
Biftis,  //.  b.  6.  43  ;  Beftis,  //.  bribes, 
^  3-  234 ;  Biftus,  //.  gifts,  bribes,  a. 
I.  loi  ;  Byftes,  //.  gifts,  3.  163 ; 
Byftus,  //.  a.  3.  1 30.    A.S.  g^. 

Bit,  adv.  besides,  moreover,  a.  4.  46; 
conj.  yet,  a.  i.  143. 

Biuen,  V.  give,  b.  9.  3oi ;  Bine,  v.  b.  7. 
71  ;  Beuen,  v.  give,  10.  116 ;  marry, 
a.  10.  181 ;  Beue,  v.  a.  8.  181 ;  Bine, 
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1  pr.  s.  a.  a.  67  ;  5»t  1  pr.  s.  as  fut, 
will  give,  b.  12.  146  ;  jiueth,  pr.  s, 
gives,  b.  7.  80,  b.  9.  90  ;  Beueth,  pr.  s. 
b.  14.  249 ;  3eiieJ>,  2  /r.  //.  i.  74 ; 
Bene,  b.  4.  170 ;  Jiueth,  pr.pl.  b.  12. 
17  ;  JeueJ),  11.  256 ;  3iue,/r.  j.  w*/. 
give,  grant,  b.  8.  61,  a.  9.  52  ;  3cue, 
/r.  J.  sudj.  21.  428,  a.  10.  112 ;  ^af, 
I  //.  s.  I  gave,  b.  13.  374  ;  3af  me« 
gave  myself  up,  8.  53 ;  3af,  //.  s.  gave, 
II.  178 ;  5aue, //.  s.  gave,  2.  15  ;  Jaf, 
2pf.pl.  gave,  R.  a.  3;  Jeeuen, //.//. 
a.  8.  43 ;  3eue,  pt.  s.  subj.  were  to 
give,  b.  12.  198 ;  should  give,  b.  18. 
381 ;  Jiue,  pp.  given,  b.  5.  390 ;  3eue, 
pp.  given,  7.  440;  3ouen,  pp.  dis- 
tributed, a.  2. 119 ;  3oue,  M  b.  2. 31 ; 
Jif,  pr.  s.  imp.  3  /.  may  (he)  give,  b. 
3.  165,  b.  5.  107 ;  3eue,  imp.  s.  give, 
13.  164 ;  3if,  imp.  s.  16.  145.  See 
also  3yii©n»  Gyne. 

^iuere,  s.  giver,  a.  8.  7a. 

3odexi.     See  3ede. 

^kes,  //.  yokes  of  oxen,  8.  295. 

3on,  adj.  yonder,  ai.  149  ;  3one,  b.  18. 
145  ;  5onde,  b.  18.  187. 

^onde,  adv.  yonder,  21.  263. 

jong,  adj.  young,  6.  35 ;  3onge,  b.  9. 
161,  b.  II.  17;  3onge,//.  I.  214. 


3op,  pron.  your,  a.  5.  38. 

Bom.    See  Bernen. 

Boten,/^.  poured,  2.  151.  K.S.  goteny 
pp.  of  giotan^  to  pour. 

Bou,  Bow.    See  3®- 

^Gwr^y  poss.  pron.  your,  yours,  b.  8.  57, 
b.  13.  no. 

Bow-seluen,  pron.  yourselves,  b.  10. 
273  ;  Bow-selue,  9.  14. 

Bowth©,  youth,  2.  140. 

BxUde.    See  Belden. 

Borne,  adv. ;  see  Bsrne. 

Bus,  adv.  yes,  8.  287,  20.  279.  (It 
answers  questions  that  involve  a  nega- 
tive or  statements  expressive  of  much 
doubt,  and  is  far  stronger  than  the 
particle  Be,  which  merely  assents.) 

But,  adv.  yet,  nevertheless,  4.  455,  7. 
36,  9.  258  ;  still,  b.  12.  274;  more- 
over, I.  a  1 8.    See  3it. 

Byuan  Beld-i^eyn  {as  a  proper  nami)^ 
Evan  Yield-again,  7.  310. » 

Byuen,  v.  give,  b.  9.  161 ;  Byue,  v.give, 
b.  10.  47;  give  away,  b.  10.  312; 
Byue  nauht  of  =  care  nothing  about, 
be  reckless  of,  23.  155  ;  Byue)),  pr.  s. 
gives,  4.  341,  15.  138  ;  Byue,  pr.  s. 
subj.  may  give,  give,  3.  126.  See 
Biuen. 
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INDEX  TO  PROPER  NAMES, 

AND  TO  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUBJECTS  IN  PIERS  PLOWMAN  AND 
RICHARD  THE  REDELESS. 


%•  The  numbers  refer,  in  general,  to  the  Passus  and  Line  of  the  C-text ;  when  tbe 
reference  is  to  the  A-text  or  B-text,  the  letter  "  a  "  or  "  b  "  is  prefixed  to  the  numbcR 
denoting  the  Passus  and  Line.  References  to  Richard  the  Redeless  are  similariy 
denoted  by  prefixing  the  letter  "  R." 

This  index  includes  all  the  proper  names,  including  those  of  the  alle£[orica]  per- 
sonages mentioned  in  these  po^s,  together  with  som^  of  the  principal  subjects. 

For  proverbs,  see  under  "  Proverbs" ;  for  similes,  see  tmder  " Similes"  ;  and  see 
"Parable." 


Abbot  of  Abingdon ;  see  Abingdon. 
Abbot  of  England,  6.  177. 
Abel,  XT.  347.  19.  2ia  231. 
Abingdon,  abbot  of,  b.  10.  326. 
Abraam,  Abraham,  14.  5,  &c. ;  19. 113, 

184,  2-i2,  267;  20.  97,  21.  T47, 
Abraham  s  lap,  9.  283. 
Absolon,  Absalom,  4-411. 
Abstinence,  7.  440,  8.  272;  b.  7.  132. 
Actif,  Active,  8.  299. 
Active  Life,  19.  83;   Activa-Vita,  16. 

194,  19.  80. 
Adam,  2.  61,  8.  250,  11.  213,  12.  258; 

19.  68,  113,  220,  231 ;    21.  201,  400; 

in  Paradise,  14.  227. 
Adam  and  Eve,  13.  113,  15.  163,  17. 

224;    21.  147,  157.  182,  305;    22. 

54. 

Agag,  4.  418,  442. 

Alberdes,  Albert^a,  i.e.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, a.  li.  157 ;  b.  10.  212. 

Alchemy,  b.  10.  212. 

Alexander,  b.  12.  45. 

Alisaundre,  Alexandria,  8.  173;  speU 
Alisaundrie,  18.  272. 

Alsace  {pseye\  i.  229. 

Alters  conse  rated,  18.  279. 

Altoun,  Alton  (in  Hampshire),  17.  139. 

Amalek,  4. 418,  422. 

Ambrosie,  St.  Ambrose,  16.  45,  22.  267. 

Amends,  mother  of  Meed,  3.  1 20. 

Amend-you,  8.  244. 

Amor,  17.  196. 

Anchorites,  i.  30,  4.  141,  9.  146. 

Andrew,  St.,  18.  18. 

Angel,  b.  pr.  128. 


AngeU,  fall  of  the,  2.  no,  ai.  349. 

Anima,  17.  183. 

Anima,  Lady,  11.  133,  148,  171. 

Animus,  17.  184. 

Antecrist,  Antichrist,    22.    219,    22^; 

^3-  53i  64;  ^is  banner,  23.  69. 
Antony,  St.  Anthony,  18.  12;    b.  15. 

267,  278,  413. 
Apo€al3rp8is  (Golis),  16.  99. 
Apostles,  the,  10.  118;  12.  32. 
April,  the  dry,  b.  13.  269. 
Arches,  court  of,  3.  61,  186;  23.  136. 
Aristotle,  12.  122,  216;    13.   374,  15- 

194;  b.  12.44,  366. 
Ark,  Noah*s,  described,  11.  222. 
Armenia,  8.  173,  18.  272. 
Arsenius,  St.,  18.  12. 
Arts,  Seven,  12.  98;  13.  93. 
Ascension,  22.  191. 
Assye,  Assist,  a.  6.  19.    See  Syse. 
Astrology,  15.  30. 
Astronomy,  18.  105 ;  b.  10.  207. 
Astrot,  Astaroth,  21.  282,  449. 
Avarice ;  see  Covetise, 
Auenoun,  Avignon,  22.  424. 
Averay,  St.,  16.  99. 
Augustine ;  see  Austin  below. 
Avinet,  b.  12.  257. 
Avise-thee-before,  4.  21. 
Austin,  St.  Augustine  (of  Canterbury), 

b.  15-  437- 
Austin,  St.  Augustine,   12.   149,   15a, 

287  ;  16.  45,  17.  199,  22.  269 ;  b.  10. 

ir6. 
Author,  the,  is  habited  as  a  hermit, 

1.3;   falls  asleep,  i.  7 ;   is  called 
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IVtll,  2.  5 ;  is  left  asleep  by  Holy- 
church,  3.  53 ;  dreams  of  Meed's 
marriage,  3*  54i  awakes  on  Corn- 
bill,  6.  I ;  his  wife  Kit,  6,  a ;  is 
clothed  as  a  loller,  6.  3 ;  his  youth, 
how  spent,  6.  35 ;  falls  asleep,  6. 
108 ;  awakes,  10.  293 ;  wandeis  on 
Malvern  hills,  10.  295 ;  is  robed  in 
russet,  II.  I  ;  his  stature,  11.  68; 
his  name,  11.  69,  71 ;  falls  asleep, 
12.  167 ;  sees  the  Mirror  of  the 
World,    14-   134;   sees  Imaginative, 

14.  220;  his  age,  15.  3;  awakes,  16. 
I ;  he  is  like  a  '  mendinaunt,*  16.  3 ; 
falls  asleep,  16.  25  ;  talks  with  JFree- 
will,  17.  165;  awakes,  20.  332; 
sleeps,  21.  4;  awakes,  21.  472  ; 
sleeps,  22.  5 ;  attacked  by  Old  Age, 
23.  183  ;  is  advised  by  Nature,  23. 
208 ;  awakes,  22.  483 ;  is  at  Bristol, 
R.  prol.  2 ;  advises  the  king,  R. 
prol.  31. 

Babilonie,  Babylon,  8. 172  ;  speh  Babi- 

loigne,  b.  15.  538. 
Badges,  R.  2.  21,  78. 
Bagot,  R.  2.  164. 
Banbury,  3.  iii. 
Baptism,  15. 207  ;  b.  14.  183 ;  by  whom 

to  be  performed,  b.  10.  350. 
Bayard  (a  bay  horse),  5.  56 ;  Bayarde, 

9.  178,  192;  20.  70. 
Bear,  the,  R.  3.  29,  94. 
Beasts  ruled  by  Reason,  14.  143. 
Bedlehem,  Bethlehem,  15. 93 ;  Bedleem, 

b.  15.  538 ;  Bethleem,  a.  6.  18.    See 

Bethleem. 
Beggars,  i.  41;   9.  128,  210;   10.  61, 

98,  166 ;  14.  95. 
Belial,  21.  284;  Beliales,  Belial's,  23. 

79- 
Benit,  St.  Benedict,  5.  117;  Benet,  b. 

15.  414. 

Bernard,  St.,  12.  38;    17.  221;  b.  4. 

121,  b.  15.  414. 
Bet     (Bat),     Bartholomew,     7.     379 ; 

Bette,  6.  135  ;  the  beadle,  3.  iii. 
Bethleem,  Bethlehem,  8.  172,  21.  245, 

22.  71 ;  b.  17.  122.    See  Bedlehem. 
Beton.  6.  136;  the  brewster,  7.  353. 
Bible,  the,  9.  238,  10.  304 ;  referred  to, 

I.  205 ;  translated,  11.  88. 
Birds,  II.  63;   b.  7.  128;    14.  137,  15. 

170, 18.  33  ;  their  nests,  14.  156 ;  are 

called  by  whistling,  b.  15.  466. 
Bishop,  I.  76,  85  ;  Bishops,  10.  13,  11. 

191,  14.  124,  17.  203,  18.  283. 
Book,  21.  241. 
Bread  from  Stratford,  b.  13.  267;  for 

horses,  9.  192,  225 ;  for  dogs,  9.  225. 


Brewer,  the  wicked,  22.  398. 

Bristow,  Bristol,  R.  prol.  2. 

Britoner,  a  man  of  Brittany,  9. 152, 173. 

Bromholm,  rood  of,  b.  5.  231. 

Bruges,  7.  278  (b.  13.  392^. 

Brutenere,  Brytonere ;  see  Britoner. 

Buckinghamshire,  b.  2.  109. 

Bulls,  I.  67,  b.  13.  249. 

Bushy,  R.  I.  99,  R.  2.  152,  R.  3.  75. 

But,  Johan,  a.  12.  loi  n. 


Cain ;  see  CaynL 

Calabre,  Calabrian  fur,  9.  293. 

Caleys,  Calais,  b.  3.  195. 

Caluarye,  Calvary,  7.  319  (b.  5.  472); 

13.  108,  22.  142 ;  b.  ID.  164. 
Cana,  feast  at,  22.  115. 
Cardinal  virtues,  i.  132;  22.  274,  339; 

23.  22. 
Cardinals,  i.  134,  22.  419. 
Caro,  Castle  of,  b.  9.  48. 
Caro,  the  horse  so  called,  b.  17.  107. 
Castle  of  Care,  2.  57. 
Castle  made  by  Kmd  (Nature),  11. 128. 
Cato,  5.  17,  8.  34,  9.  338,  la  69,  10. 

303,  14.  214;  b.  10.  189,  b.  12.  21. 
Caton,  Cato,  22.  296. 
Caunterbury,  Canterbury,  18.  274;   b. 

15.  437- 
Cayfas,  Caiaphas,  22.  140. 
Caym,  Cain,  11.  212,  218 ;  Cain's  seed, 

II.  221;  spelt  Cayme,  2.  62,  b.  10. 

339- 
Cesar,  Csesar,  2.  48 ;  Cesares,  Caesar's, 

2.47. 
Cesse  (Cis) ;  see  Sesse. 
Chancery,  i.  91. 
Chaplams,  2.  187. 
Charity,  2. 185,  8.  273,  16. 163,  16.  279, 

17.  284,  18.  61 ;  tree  of,  19.  14. 
Charter,  when  challengeable,  14.  117; 

not  to  be  made  by  a  churl,  14.  61  ; 

how  to  be  made,  13.  61. 
Charter  of  endowment,  3.  69. 
Chastity,  7.  273. 

Chepe,  Cheapside,  b.  5.  322,  R.  3.  139. 
Cherubin,  2.  106. 
Cheste  (Chiding),  castle  of,  3.  89. 
Chester,  R.  3.  317 ;  rood  of,  b.  5.  467, 

R.  prol.  56 ;  earl  of,  8.  11. 
Chichester,  mayor  of  London,  b.  13. 

271. 
Chimney,  room  with  a,  b.  10.  98. 
Christ  (alw^ays  written  crist),  i.  148,  2. 

78,  3.  51,  &c. ;   the  conqueror,  22. 

15,  22.  24,  22.  53;  His  clothes,  11. 

93. 
Christ  Church,  Bristol,  R.  prol.  4, 
Christendom,  cart  of,  22.  332. 
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Christians  {cristint)^  3.  199 ;   {crtslene)^ 

3.  89,  13.  57,  &c.;  duly  of,  b.  10. 
i6i. 

Chrysostom  {Johannes  crisostomus),  17. 

371. 
Chnrch  services,  10.  338,  343. 
Civil,  i.e.  Civil  Law,  3. 63,  67,  73,  115, 

155;  33.  137- 
Clarice,  dame,  7.  134,  360. 
Clement,  7.  37^»  39°,  409,  4i*- 
Cleophas,  13.  133. 
Clergy  (Learning),  i.  151,  I3.  94,  13. 

138,  13.  305,  15.  35,  15.  70,  16.  a6, 

16.  43,  16.  138,  16.  178. 
Clergy,  benefit  of,  15.  139. 

Clerks,  17.  355 ;  18.  68 ;  duty  of,  6. 
56 ;  life  of,  13.  336 ;  talk  o{  b«  10. 

51- 
Cloth,  how  prepared,  b.  15.  444. 
Cocklane,  7.  306. 
Coin,  bad,  18.  74. 

Coltyng,  the  name  of  a  fiend,  31.  390. 
Commandments,  Ten,  8.  304;  30.  13. 
Concupiscentia-Camis,    I3.   174,    178, 

308,  311. 
Confessor,  4.  38,  13.  196;  Confessors, 

6.  195. 
Confession,  17.  36 ;  b.  14.  18/  89. 
Conqueror,  33.  30. 
Conscience,  i.  95,  151 ;    3-153,  303 ; 

4.  49,   146,  &c;   16.  36,   37,  &c.; 

17.  193;   33.  13,  307,  358;   23.  106, 
&c.;  b.  7.  133. 

Constantyn,  Constantine,  6.  176,  iS. 
3  30. 

Contemplation,  8.  305. 

Contemplative  life,  19.  77. 

Contrition,  17.  35  ;  33.  316,  ^57.  3^9  J 
b.  14.  16 ;  b.  14.  83. 

Corfe  castle,  4.  140. 

Cor-hominis,  country  of,  19^  4. 

Comehulle,  Comhill,  6.  i. 

Corpus  Christi  feast,  18.  I30. 

Courtiers,  R.  i.  35,  88. 

Covctise  (Avarice),  17.  80,  17.  364,  23. 
131 ;  confession  of,  7.  196;  county 
of,  3.  90. 

Covetise-of-Eyen,  13.  175,  193;  13.  3. 

Creed,  18.  317. 

Creeping  to  the  Cross,  3i.  475. 

Cries — *  hot  pies,  hot !  *,  i.  336  ;  'good 
geese  and  pigs  I  go  we  dine,  go  we/ 
I.  337  ;  '  a  taste  for  nothing,*  i.  338 ; 
'white  wine  of  Osey,*  &c.,  i.  339. 

Crisostomus ;  see  Chrysostom. 

Crist,  Cristendome;  see  Christ,  Chris- 
tendom. 

Cristene,  Christians,  3.  89 ;  Cristine,  3. 
199 ;  see  Christians. 

Cross,   why  honoured    less   than  the 


noble,  18.  300;  creeping  to  the,  3i. 

475- 
Crown,  the  king  s,  R.  i.  33. 
Crucifixion,  the,  31.  51. 

Damaske,    Damascus,    18.   189,   a6i  ; 

spelt  Damascle,  8.  173. 
Daniel,  9.  73,  10.  305,  3i.  113;  b.  15. 

589. 
Dauid,  David,   3.  103,  3.  39,  4.  415, 
4.  444,  8.  154,  13.  365,  13.  381,  15. 
69, 16.  310,  33. 134;  b.  3.  336,  b.  13, 

433- 
Dauwe  (Daw,  Davy),  7.  369 ;  Dawe,  9. 

354. 
Dearth,  9.  353. 
Death,  31.  38,  33.  100,  a.  I3.  63  ;  deep 

vale  of,  I.  17. 
Degon,  Diggon,  R.  3.  363  ;  gen,  De- 

gonys,  R.  3.  351. 
Degrees,  too  easily  obtained,  18.  ill. 
Denote,  Denot,  9.  73. 
Despair,  30.  389. 
Devil,  the,  19.  43. 
Dinner  in  hall,  16.  39. 
Diseases,  33.  81. 

Dismas,  7.  330  (b.  5.  473),  I3.  354,  15. 
*    132. 

Dives,  9.  379,  16.  303,  30.  330^  ao.  250. 
Do-best,  II.  76,  II.  93,  16.  127,  22. 

i8s  ;  b.  14.  31. 
Do-bet,   II-  76,   II.  83,   II.  138,  15. 

15,  16.  136,  33.  139;  b.  14.  19. 
Dobyn,  Dobbin,  R.  3.  363. 
Doctor ;  his  dinner,  16.  46. 
Doctors,  the  four,  33.  369 ;  b.  9.  73 ;  a. 

II.  3ji4. 
Domenik,  St.  Dominick,  5.   117,   23. 

252 ;  b.  15.  413-  ,      ^ 

Donemowe,    Dunmow;    the   flitch    of 

bacon  there,  ii.  376. 
Donet  (Donatua),  7.  315. 
Do-right-so,  Q.  81. 
Dove  of  Mahomet,  18.  181,  339 ;   of 

Christ,  18.  346. 
Dover,  b.  4.  131. 
Do-well,  II.  3,   II.  76,  II.  137,  14. 

331,  16.  113,  33.  no;  b.  14.  18;  R« 

4-93. 
Dread,  3.  317. 
Dreams,  10.  303. 
Dress,  extravagant,  R.  3.  I30. 
Duche,  Dutch ;  Dutch  coats,  R.  3.  193. 
Dungeon  in  a  dale,  3.  57  ;  b.  pr.  15. 
Dunmow ;  see  Donemowe. 

Eadmund,  Edmund,  17.  345. 
Eagle,  the,  R.  3.  9,  145,  176 ;  3.  74. 
Ebrew,  Hebrew,  3a  4. 
Edmund  {Eadmund)^  17.  345. 
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:E:dward,  17.  345. 

lEI^die,  St  Egidius,  18.  9. 

:Egvpt,  10.  314. 

^Elde  (01d-agc\  12.  189,  13.  i,  19.  106, 

33-  93,  23-  167,  &C. 
^Election,  13.  51. 
Elements,  the  four,  2,  17,  10.  56,  ii. 

139,  21.  347. 
Eleyne,  b.  5.  no. 
Eli  (alluded  to),  i.  109,  123;  b.  10. 

283. 
Elias,  b.  14.  65. 
Ely,  Eli,  b.  10.  283. 
Elyes,  of  Ellas,  16.  269 ;  b.  14. 65. 
Emma,  dame,  b.  13.  340;   Emme,  I. 

225. 
Emmaus,  13.  122. 
Engelond,  England,  i.  194,  6.  177,  18. 

279  ;    s/feU   Ingelond,   b.   15.  435 ; 

abbot  of,  6.  177. 
English,  4.  435,  10.  214,  17.  120,  17. 

188;  b.  13.  71. 
Englishmen,  17.  217. 
Envy,  23.  273,  23.  294 ;  confession  of, 

7.  63 ;  earldom  of,  3.  88. 
Cpiscopus,  17.  205. 
Ermanie,  Armenia,  8.  173,  18.  272. 
Srseny,  St.  Arsenius,  18.  12. 
Essex  cheese,  b.  5.  93. 
Estwarde,  Eastward,  i.  133. 
Evan,  7.  310. 
Eve,  2.  61,  8.  250,  II.  213,  II.  292,  19. 

218.    And  see  Adam. 
Eve,  holy,  14.  86. 
Eves  of  festivals,  7.  182. 
Excheqner,  i.  91. 

Fable— 'belling  the  cat,'  i.  165;   'of 

the  hart,'  R.  3.  17. 
Faith,  19.  186,  20.  57,  21. 96 ;  merit  of, 

13.  159- 
Fall  of  the  angels,  2.  no. 
False,  or  Falseness,  3. 6,  42,  70,  77,  82, 

&c. 
Famine,  9.  347. 
Famitelet,  or  Faunteltee,  la.  310;   b. 

II.  41. 
Favel  (Flattery),  3.  6,  25,  43,  65,  77, 

83,  i57,&c.      ,  ^  , 

Felice,    Felicia,  6.   132;    R.  3.   160; 

Felyce,  b.  12.  47. 
Felony,  pxmishment  of,  11.  240. 
Fever,  a.  12.  82. 

Fickle-tongue,  the  Liar,  3.  6,  44,  69. 
Field ;  the  Fair  Field  of  Folk,  i.  19, 

2.  2,  6.  III. 
Finees,  Phineas,  I.  107,  123. 
Fires  in  a  town,  4.  102. 
Five  Wits,  16.  257 ;  R.  prol.  50. 
Flaundres,  Flanders,  7.  367. 


Flesh,  the,  19.  35. 

Flood,  the,  11.  222 ;  12.  240. 

Floods,  9.  349. 

Foleuyles,  22.  347.    See  note. 

Food  for  beggars,  9.  224,  286,  327. 

Food  for  the  poor,  9.  304,  322. 

Food  of  man,  16.  240;  b.  14.  33. 

Fortitude,  23.  289,  33.  35. 

Fortune,  13.  168,  173,  185;  13. 14;  33. 

no,  156. 
Four  evangelists,  33.  363  ;  four  doctors, 

33.  371 ;   four  cardinal  virtues,   33. 

374;  four  orders  of  friars,  i.  56 ;  b. 

7.  193  ;  a.  3.  48. 
France,  i.  193,  4.  243,  4.  259,  5.  125, 

II.  134,  16.  155. 
Fraunceis,  St.  Francis,  5.  117,  17.  353, 

33.353;  b.  15.413. 
Freedom  of  a  city,  4.  108. 
Free-will ;  see  Liberum-Arbitrium. 
French  language,  b.  5.  239. 
Friars,  i.  56,  3.  230,  7.  118,  10.  346, 

16.  9,  17.  330,  17.  356,   23.  58,  23. 

230,  &c. ;  false  brethren,  16.  75  ;  five 

orders  of,  9.   191,  10.  343,   16.  81 ; 

how  they  give  to  the  poor,  b.  15. 

333  ;  two,  II.  8  ;  Friar  at  dinner,  16. 

30;   Friar  confessor,  13.  16;    Friar 

Flatterer,  33.  315. 
Friday,  7.  353,  7.  439,  11.  8,  19.  168, 

33.  143,  33.  313  ;  b.  I.  99;  Fridays, 

6.   30|   7.   i55>   7.   183.    See  Good 

Friday. 
Fynes,  Phineas,  b.  10.  383  ;  see  Finees. 

Gabrielis,  Gabriel's,  19.  134. 
Galile,  Galilee,  33.  147,  158. 
Galys,  Gallicia,  5.  134,  8.  166;   a.  6. 

13. 

Garlick-hithe,  b.  5.  334. 

Gascoyne,  Gascony,  i.  339. 

Geffray,  Sir,  b.  15.  130. 

Genesis,  9.  340. 

Gentiles,  18.  133. 

Giles,  St. ;  see  Gyle. 

Gluttony,  17.  73  ;  confession  of,  7.  350, 

423. 
Gobelyn,  a  demon,  31.  335,  330. 
Godfathers,  b.  9.  74. 
Godfrey,  7.  373. 
Godfrey  Go- well,  b.  9.  22. 
Goliardeys,  b.  prol.  139. 
Goodfaith  Go- well,  11.  147. 
Good  Friday,  8.  107,  8.  131,  12.  254, 

15. 132 ;  b.  5.  496,  b.  13.  447. 
Grace,    22.    213,   22.   262 ;    porter  of 

Truth,  8.  243. 
Green,  R.  3.  153,  R.  3.  loi. 
Gr^orie  or  Gregori,  St.  Gregory,  6. 

147  (b.  ID.  292,  a.  II.  201),  13.  77, 
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13.  80,  23.  270;   b.  5.  166,  b.  7.  76, 

b.  II.  223,  b.  15.436. 
Grekis,  Greeks,  b.  15.  594. 
Greyhound,  the,  R.  2.  113. 
Griffin,  7.  373. 

Guile,  3.  69,  126,  158,  198,  313,  331. 
Gybbe,  Gib,  i.e.  Gilbert,  b.  5.  93. 
Gygas,  the  Giant,  b.  18.  350. 
Gyle,  St.  Giles,  9.  54 ;  seint  gyles  doone, 

St.  Giles*  down,  5.  51.    (See  note  to 

7.  311.) 

Hall  for  dining,  b.  10.  98. 

Hand,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  30.  no. 

Hanging  to  be  only  once  periorxned,  31. 

434. 
Hart,  the  White,  R.  3.  4,  43  ;  fable  of 

the,  R.  3. 17. 
Haukyn,  b.  13.  373  ;  b.  14.  i,  35,  330; 

his  wife,  b.  14.  37,  97. 
Heart  of  man,  the  garden  of  the,  b.  16. 15. 
Hear-well,  11.  145. 
Heathen,  etymology  of,  15.  451. 
Hebrew,  30.  4. 
Hell,  Descent  into,  3i.  373. 
Hende-speche  (Fair-speeJdi),  33.  348. 
Henrri,  Henry,  R.  prol.  11. 
Hermits,  i.  30,  51  ;   9.  146,  183;    10. 

187 ;  Paul  the  hermit,  18. 13. 
Herodes,  Herod,  11.  177. 
Hertfordshire,  7.  413. 
Hemy,  Harvey,  7.  197. 
He>'ne,  a.  5.  91. 
Hick,  7.  365,  378,  389. 
Hick  Heavy-head,  R.  3.  ^^, 
Holidays,  14.  86. 

Holychurch,  Lady,  3.  3,  73  ;  3.  30. 
Holy  Ghost,  descent  of  the,  33.  301. 
Hope,  8. 153  ;  30.  i,  98. 
Hophni  (^/A»t),  1. 107, 133;  b.  10. 383. 
Horse,  the,  R.  3.  37,  106. 
Horses,  3.  176. 
Houwe,  Hugh,  7.  365. 
Hugh ;  see  Houwe. 
Humility,  8.  373. 

Hunger,  9.  171.  333.  345 ;  a.  I3.  63. 
Hurlewaynis,   Hurlewayn's,   R.   1.   90, 

(See  note,  p  390.) 
Hypocrisy,  17.  364,  33.  300. 

lack  the  logelour,  Jack  Juggler,  9.  71. 
lacob,  Jacob,  10.  310,  316. 
lame,  St.  James  of  Spain,  i.  48,  5.  133, 
6.198,33.164;  b.o. 57 ;  lamys,  3.183. 
lerico,  Jericho,  3o.  49. 
lerom,  Jerome,  33.  370. 
lerusalem,  Jerusalem,  20. 50, 77;  ai.  15. 

Jesters,  8.  83,  90,  115 ;  b.  10.  38. 
esus,  birth  of,  19.  136;  His  miracles, 
19.  140;   betrayal,  19.   167;   entry 


into  Jerusalem,  &c.,  3i.  6 ;  as  a  con- 

queror,  33.  15  ;   name  of,  32.  19,  70  ; 

burial  of,  33. 143 ;  resurrection  of,  33. 

152  ;  by  Jesus,  i.  180,  4. 193. 
lewene,  i.  e,  of  Jews,  3.  63.    (Genitire 

plural.)    See  luwene. 
lewes.  Jews,  4.  458,  483 ;   5.  194,  y. 

Hi»  13.  54.  15-  «<"i  18.  353,  31.  96 ; 

b.  10.  348.    See  luwes. 
Jews  can  teach  Christians,  b.  9.  84. 
Imaginative,  15.  i,  15.  303,  16.  17 ,   b. 

10.  115. 
Imago-dei,  tree  of,  19.  7. 
Inde,  India,  18.  373  ;  Ynde,  33.  165. 
Ingelond,    England,    b.    15.  435;    see 

Yngelonde. 
Inwit,  Sir,  11.  143,  170. 
lob,  Job,  13.  33,  14.  5,  14.  15,  14.  30, 

14.  35,  31.  153;  b.  13.43. 
lohan  But,  a.  I3.  ioim. 

lohan,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  8.  34, 
8.  loi  (b.  13.  44i)»  n-  98,  15.  I37> 

15.  143,  33.  164,  33.  365. 

lohan,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  11.  179, 

13.  257,  19.  114,  19.  369,  31.  370. 
lohan  Gfohn),  a  common  fellow,  b.  7. 

44;  Sir  lohan,  b.  15.  i3o;  Master 

lohan,  32.  388. 
lohane,  dame  Joanna,  7.  133. 
lonette,  Janet,  9.  71. 
losaphat,  Vale  of,  31.  414. 
loseph,  Joseph,  10.  308,  310, 
losue,  Joshua,  3o.  33. 
Ire,  earldom  of,  3.  88. 
Isaac,  19.  349. 
Isaiah,  13.  258,  19.  113. 
Isidore,  St.  {Ysidorus),  17.  i^. 
Israel,  children  of,  i.  105,  iii. 
luda,  Judah,  22.  138. 
ludas,  Judas,  2.  63,  19.  167,  19.  173 ; 

b.  9.  84,  b.  9.  90,  b.  15.  259;  Judas* 

children,  b.  pr.  35. 
ludas  makabeus,  Judas  Maccabeus,  30. 

lude,  Jude,  St.,  15.  143. 

ludith,  Judith,  30.  33. 

Justice,  33.  398,  33.  39. 

luwene,  Jews',  33.  108.    See  lewene. 

luwes,  Jews,  33.  34,  44.    See  lewes. 

Kalote,  the  author's  daughter,  3i.  473. 
Keep-well-thy-tongne,  b.  10.  163, 
Kind  (Nature),  11.  138,  13I,  149;  13. 

80,  97,  109. 
Kind  Wit  (Common  Sense),  i.  141 ; 

3.  51  ;  a.  13.  41. 

King,  the,  I.  90,  i.  139,  3.  304,  3.  345, 

4.  3,  4.  9,  &c. ;  5.  I,  33,  467 ;  aban- 
dons  France,  4.  343 ;  address  to  tfae^ 
4.  3IO ;  gives  gifts,  4.  351 ;  is  IkSRjb^ 
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4.  233 ;  his  conrt,  3.  ao2  ;  his  father, 

4  i<^3»  333;  ^^  mark,  5.  126;  his 

pardon  of  felons,  21.  426 ;  his  son,  5. 

43 ;  Kings,  2.  90. 
Kingdom,  clerks  a  harm  to  the,  3.  247  ; 

is  sold,  4.  244 ;  strength  of  a,  R.  3. 

248. 
Kings,  book  of,  4.  410,  416 ;  the  three, 

aa.  75- 
Kit,  the  author*s  wife ;  see  Kytte. 
Knight,  coming  to  be  dabbed,  21.  11. 
Knights,  2.  90,  97,  108 ;  14.  no ;  duty 

o^  9.  26,  10.  9,  10.  223. 
Kytte,  Kit,  the  author's  wife,  6.  2,  21. 

473  f  A  woman's  name,  8.  304. 

Ladies,  duties  of,  9.  8. 
Lammas,  9.  314. 
Largeness,  Liberality,  8.  275. 
X^  Reole  {ruele),  i.  230. 
Latyn,  Latin,  2.  140,  4.  124,  j..  490,  10. 
104,  10.  212,  II.  91,  12.  165,  16.  78, 

18.  63,  20.  4 ;  b.  13.  151,  b.  15.  116. 
Lauacrum,  probably  the  baptismal  font, 

20.  71. 
Laurens,  St.  Lawrence,  3.  130;    spelt 

Laurence,  18.  64. 
Law,   18.   136,  139;    the  Jewish,  18. 

299;  maxim  of,  13.  61. 
Lawyers,  10.  44. 
Lazar,  Lazarus,  9.  280, 18.  304, 19. 144, 

19.  273,  21.  277,  21.  280. 
Learning,  use  of,  15.  in,  127. 
Lecherye,  lechery,  4.  57,  7.  170,  11. 

286,  17.  91,  22.  355.  23.  71,  23.  90, 
23. 1 14 ;  lordship  of,  3.  93 ;  laund  of, 
b.  10.  161. 

Leeches,  i.  e.  doctors,  3.  233,  9.  296. 

L^[enda  Sanctorum,  18.  157;    b.  11. 

145,  314- 
Lenten,  Lent,  i.  89,  7.  183,  14.  81,  21. 

5,  23.  361  ;  b.  14.  5. 
Letice-at-the-stile,  7.  145. 
Leuites,  Levites,  15.  58. 
Leuitici,  gen.  ^Leviticus,  6.  55. 
]>x-dei,  20.  71. 

Liar,  3.  6,  44,  69,  77,  204,  215,  225, 
Liberum-Arbitrium,  17.  158,  162,  165, 

173.  182  ;  19.  I. 
Liberum  dei  arbitrium,  21.  20. 
Life,  21.  30,  23. 143,  23.  152  ;  a.  it.  44. 
Life-to-live  in-lechery,  Sir,  23.  311. 
Liveries  and  badges,  R.  3.  a. 
Lollers,  10.  137. 

Lombards,  5.  194,  7.  241,  7.  2a^ 
London,  i.  83,  89;   3.  148,  16^;  6.  4, 

44;  7.96,  17.  286;  b.  13.  264. 
Longeus,  Longinus,  21.  82.    See  note. 
?ing,  land  of^  12.  169. 
I's  Supper,  32.  387. 


Lot,  n.  177  ;  speli  Loth,  2.  25,  31. 
Love,  2.  149,  156,  200;   5.  156;   12. 

134.  18.  131 ;  song  of,  21.  470. 
Loyalty*  5-  H^y  ^Z-  H»  18.  126. 
Luc,  St  Luke,  22.  263 ;  Lucas,  8.  24, 

140;  Luk,  22.  448. 
Lucifer,  i.  40,  2.  107,  2.  112,  2.  128,  3. 

107,  6.  188,  8.  135,  12.  259,  20.  10; 

21.  33,  142,  273,  297,  348,  363,  396, 

447  ;  b.  12.  41 ;  Luciferes,  Lucifer's, 

8.  1 16,  22.  55  ;  Lucifer's  aunt,  7. 330 ; 

his  feast,  8.  116;  his  fiddle,  8.  117 

(b.  13.  456). 
Lukes,  Lucca,  5.  194,  9.  109. 
Lukys,  Luke's,  2.  87.    See  Luc 
Lumbardes,  Lombards,  5.  194,  7.  241. 
Lunatics,  10.  107,  137;    11.  182;    a 

lunatic,  b.  pr.  123. 
Lussheborue,  Luxembourg,  18.  72,  82  ; 

Lussheborgh,  18.  168. 
Lydflford,  Lidford,  the  law  of,  R.  3. 145. 

Magdalen,  b.  13.  194.  See  Marye  and 
Maudeleyn. 

Magi,  the,  15.  88,  22.  85  ;  their  offer- 
ings, 22.  86. 

Mahon,  Mahomet,  19.  151  ;  21.  295  ; 
Mahoun,  b.  13.  82.    See  below. 

Makamed,  Mahomet,  4.  485 ;  Maka- 
mede,  18.  159, 165,  239,  316 ;  Make- 
mede,  18.  314;  Mahomet  and  the 
dove,  18. 171. 

Malkin,  2.  181.    See  note. 

Malvern  hills,  i.  6, 163;  6.  no,  10.  295. 

Mammonaes,  Mammon's,  11.  87. 

Man  not  ruled  by  Reason,  14.  18  a. 

Marche,  March,  R.  4.  7. 

Margaret,  5.  48. 

Maria  Egyptiaca,  18.  23. 

Mark,  St.,  8. 24, 8. 140,  2  2. 264,  b.  10. 276. 

Marriages ;  see  Wedlock. 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  R.  3.  105. 

Martha,  13.  135. 

Mary  (the  annunciation  to),  19.  125. 
See  below. 

Marye,  Marie,  the  Virgin  Mary,  3.  2,  3. 
51,  4.  152,  4.  209,  4.  257,  8.  138,  8. 
149, 10. 347, 12. 145, 13. 133,  21. 133. 

Marye,  by,  by  St  Maiy,  4.  257,  5.  139, 

5-  173. 
Marve,  i.e.  Mary  Magdalen,  8.  138,  la. 

a03,i3i35»i8-3i»".i57;  b.  13. 194. 
Matheu,  St  Matthew,  4.  314,  8.  24,  8. 

140,  9.  247,  13.  133,  22.  264. 
Matrimony,  19.  80. 
Maudeleyn,  Magdalen,  a.  11.  279.    See 

Magdalen. 
May,  17. 10;  b.  14.  158;  Msyi 

IDg,  X.  6. 
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Mayor,  a.  157 ;  4.  77,  108,  117. 

Measures,  false,  4.  88,  9.  231. 

Meed,  Lady,  3.  9-5,  163. 

Memoria,  17.  186. 

Merchants,  4.  282  ;  7.  21a,  378  ;  10.  a 2. 

Mercy,  8.  288;  ai.  120,  171,  189. 

Messias,    4.    460 ;    Messie,    18.    298 ; 

Messye,  18.  159. 
Metropolitanus,  17.  204,  18.  367. 
Michael,  St.,  10.  37. 
Michaelmas,  16.  a  16. 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  19.  183. 
Midsomer,  Midsummer,    b.    14.   160 ; , 

Mydsomer,  17.  13. 
Minors,  frian,  11.  9. 
Minstrels,  i.  35,  3.  237, 4.  377,  8. 07, 10. 

128,  b.  9.  loa  ;  their  habtts,  10.  194. 
Miracles,  i.  99. 
Mirror  of  the  World,  I  a.  170,  la.  181, 

14.  132. 
Missionaries,  ii.  198, 18. 191 ;  b.  15.431. 
Monks  keep  not  their  rule,  6. 157  ;  their 

fare,  7. 159  ;  their  fixed  numbers,  23. 

264. 
Moses ;  see  Moyses. 
Moubray,  Mowbray,  R.  4.  7. 
Mountain  of  the  World,  b.  11.  315. 
Moyses,  Moses,  4.  460,  15.  37,  18.  298, 

18.  314,  21.  183,  33.  278  J  Moises,  b. 

I.  149. 
Munde  the  Miller,  3.  113  ;  b.  10.  44. 

Nabu^odonosor,    Nebuchadnezzar,   10. 

Nazareth,  18.  189,  2a.  137. 

Need,  23.  10,  232. 

Neptalym,  Nephtall,  18.  189,  261. 

New  fair,  7.  377. 

Noe,  Noah,  11.  177,  ii.  aai,  la.  341 ; 

Noes,  Noah*s,  la.  238. 
Norfolk,  b.  5.  339. 
Normandy,  b.  3.  188. 
North  side  of  heaven,  a.  113,  118. 
Northern  men,  a.  115. 
Nynyve,  Niniveh,  18.  189,  361. 

Offyn,  Hophni,  b.  10.  383 ;   Ophni,  i. 

107,  123. 
Omnia-probate,  a.  13.  50. 
Ophni ;  see  Offyn. 
Orders,  five,  10.  343  (four,  b.  7.  193). 

See  Friars  and  Four. 
Oseye,  i.  e.  Alsaoe,  i.  339. 
Ovid,  13.  174- 
Oxen,  the  four,  as.  363. 

Palm  Sunday,  31.  6. 

Palmers,  i-  47 ;  one  described,  8. 161. 


Parable — adding  water  to  Thames,  18. 
331  ;  adding  trees  to  a  forest,  b.  15. 
327  ;  apple  grafted  on  an  elder,  b.  9. 
147  ;  briar  bears  no  grapes,  3.  28 ; 
of  a  calf,  b.  15.  458  ;  drunken  man  in 
a  ditch,  14.  336 ;  figs  grow  not  on 
thorns,  3.  39 ;  fishes  die  on  dry  ground, 
6.  149 ;  hart  and  adder,  R.  3.  13  ; 
lark  and  peacock,  15. 173,  186  ;  l&e 
a  blind  man  in  battle,  15.  50  ;  like  a 
spark  in  the  Thames,  7.  335 ;  the  lord 
that  lacked  parchment  and  pen,  b.  9. 
38 ;  marriage-feast,  13.  46  ;  merchant 
and  messenger,  14.  33  ;  mote  and  the 
beam,  b.  10.  263  ;  the  partridge,  R. 
3.  38;  peacock,  15.  175;  pearl  of 
price,  6.  94 ;  red  rose  on  a  briar,  a. 
10.  119;  slothful  servant,  9.  247; 
one  staff  better  than  two,  b.  17.  30  ; 
two  men  thrown  into  Thames,  15. 
104;  wailing  boat,  11.  32  ;  wheat 
from  a  weed,  a.  10.  122  ;  white  and 
black,  b.  10.  436;  wolf  in  sheep*s 
clothing,  17.  270. 

Paradys,  Paradise,  14.  327;  Paradis, 
31.  381,  22.  61. 

Pardon,  10.  3;  b.  15.  246;  Pardons, 
.  10.  330. 

Pardoner,  i.  66 ;  Pardoners,  3.  229. 

Parliament,  5.  45  ;  R.  4. 14 ;  described, 

^  R-  4-  53. 

Paske,  Passover,  19.  168 ;  b.  i6.  139. 

Pastor,  17.  205. 

Patent,  30.  13. 

Pater-noster,  8. 10, 13.  295, 16.  249,  17. 

320. 
Patience,  16.  33,  41,  63,  i86,  248,  252  ; 

horse  of  Soothness,  3.  aoi ;  a  maiden, 

8.  374  ;  tree  of,  b.  16.  8. 
Paul,  St,  I.  39,  9.  398,^.  3.  112,  II.  89, 

12.  268,  16.  72,  ly.  169,  17.  289, 18. 

i^,  30.  317;  b.  10.  300. 
Paul  the  hermit,  18.  13. 
Paul's,  St   (church),  13.  56,  16.  70; 

dean  of,  b.  13.  65 ;  canon  of,  b.  la  46. 
Paulines,  3.  no,  b.  3.  177.    See  notes. 
Paumpelon,  Pampeluna,  ao.  318. 
Paynym,  a  pagan.  8.  161  ;    Paynymes, 

pagans,    18.  ^55.    (A    false   form; 

Paynim  meant  originally  the  land  of 

pagans.) 
Peers  Plouhman,  8.  387,  10.  43,  ai.  8, 

31.  34,  31.  3a,  32.  6,  22.  II,  22.  432  ; 

Peerses,  gen.  case,  9.  182.    See  Piers. 
Pees,  Peace,  5.  45,  74,  94;  8.  274  ;  21. 

172,  180,  193,  209;    23.  398,  330; 

song  of,  21.  453. 
Penance,  23.  300. 
Penetrans-domos,  Sir,  23.  340. 
Perk}  n,  a  fJEuniliai:  dimiaative  of  Pieis^ 
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9.  56,  112,  115,  118  ;  10.  292 ;  b.  6. 
25  ;  Ferken  Plonhman,  9.  i. 

Pemel,  Purnele  (from  Lat  Petronilla), 
a  common  female  munei  esp.  for  an 
ovexdressed  vnlgar  woman,  o.  129,  7. 
135,  367,  i8.  71 ;  Pemel  Proud-heart, 
7-  3»  a-  5-  45 ;  Pcmelles,  gm.  b.  4. 
116;  Pumeles,  5.  11 1. 

Pemell,  R.  3..  156 ;  PcroncUe,  b.  5.  26. 
Set  above. 

Persecution,  13.  205. 

Pestilence  time,  i.  82,  11.  273  ;  Pesti- 
lences, 6. 115,  9.  350,  II.  272,  12.  55. 

Peter,  i.  128,  136;    10.  112,  16.  225, 

17.  169,  18.  18,  21.  253,  22.  163 ;   b. 

10.  346,  b.  13.  354 ;  by  Saint  Peter, 
an  exclamation,  8.  182,  9.  i,  10.  288; 
SL  Peter's  church,  b.  7.  172. 

Peter  Comestor  alluded  to,  b.  7.  73. 

Pharaoes,  ^TK.  Pharoah*s,  10.  313. 

Pharasewes,  Pharisees,  b.  15.  594. 

Ph  ilip  the  sparrow,  b.  1 5.  119  {footnote), 

Phincna  iyinees),  I.  107,  123. 

Phip  (Jy^)y  13.  310. 

Physic,  9.  292,  23.  169. 

Piers,  Kpetrs),  8. 199,  287 ;  10. 300,  &c. ; 
Peres  the  pardoner,  3.  no. 

Piers,  Sir,  7.  367. 

Piers  the  pardoner,  3.  no. 

Piers  Plowman  {or  Flouhman),  8.  287 ; 
16.  34,  131,  138,  150,  195 ;  22.  187, 
a  13,  358,  360,  388,  392,  432,  436, 
439;  23.  77»  330,  383,  385;  nrst 
appears,  8.  182  ;  testament  of,  9.  95  ; 
pardon  of,  10.  282  ;  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  son,  9. 80-82 ;  Petrus  est  Christus, 
b.  15.  26s  ;  cf.  b.  16.  17 ;  asthe  name 
of  the  work,  a.  12.  102. 

Pilat,  Pilate.  21. 83  ;  b.  10.  34 ;  Pilatus, 

a  I.  35>  3Sr/83. 

Pilgrim  described,  8.  loi ;  Pilgrims, 
1.47. 

Pillory,  4.  79. 

Plato,  12.  121, 12.  304, 13. 173,  15. 190, 
31.  212,  23.  275. 

Pleasure  and  Pain^  21.  212. 

Pontifex,  17.  204. 

Poor,  the,  2.  172,^4.  83,  17.  50;  de- 
scribed, la  71,  178 ;  duties  of  the, 
14.  80 ;  littie  cared  for,  12. 42  ;  reach 
heaven,  12.  293 ;  reward  of  the,  16. 
389 ;  should  be  fed,  13.  103,  164. 

Pope,  I.  135,  3.  23,  3-  244  ;  4. 164, 184, 
317*  33a;  6-  "92>  32.  444;  his 
enemies,  10.  173  ;  teaches  men  war, 

18.  233 ;  Popes  poisoned,  4.  164. 
Porphyry,  13.  173,  15.  190. 
Poverty,   13.   i4i»   n-   150,  i7-   "6; 

praise  of,  14.  i,  14.  99,  17.  117. 
Piedestination,  13.  207. 
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Presul,  TuALpraml,  17.  204. 
Pride,  17.  58,  22.  337,  23.  70;  confes- 
sion of,  7.  8,  7.  14. 


Pride-of-perfect-living,  12.  176,  194. 
dests,   14.  i< 
priest,  7.  30. 


Priests,   14.  xoi,  17.  268 


170, 19- 
;    a  sic 


lotiiful 


Privy-payment,  plaster  of,  23.  364. 

Prophecies,  4.  443 ;  9.  346. 

Proverbs  and  proverbial  Dhrases :  a 
blind  buzzard,  b.  10.  266;  a  glass 
hood,  23.  172 ;  as  bold  as  blind 
Bayard,  5.  120 ;  as  common  as  the 
cart-way,  4.  168;  as  courteous  as  a 
dog  in  a  kitchen,  b.  5.  261 ;  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail,  2.  184;  as  dead  as  a 
door-tree,  b.  i.  185 ;  as  fain  as  fowl 
of  a  fair  morrow,  12. 103;  as  it  be- 
comes a  cow  to  hop  in  a  cage,  R. 
3.  262  ;  as  lean  as  a  lantern,  9.  174; 
as  light  as  a  leaf  on  a  linden,  2.  152  ; 
as  much  pity  as  a  pedlar  has  of  cats, 
b.  5.  258 ;  as  naked  as  a  needle,  15. 
105,  20.  56 ;  as  useless  (lewd)  as  a 
lampunlighted,  2. 186;  as  wrath  asthe 
wind,  4.  486  ;  as  you  brew,  so  drink, 
21.  404 ;  at  their  wits'  end,  18.  105  ; 
beU  verttu  est  suffraunce,  14.  205; 
calm  after  a  storm,  2T.  454 ;  cast  not 
pearls  before  swine,  12.  7  ;  cast  water 
into  Thames,  b.  15.  332 ;  farewell, 
Phipl  12.  310;  for  all  the  realm  of 
France,  I.  192  ;  homo  proponit,  12. 
304,  23.  34 ;  in  the  comer  of  a  cart- 
wheel, 16.  162  ;  lay  there  a  bean,  13. 
92  ;  let  go  the  cup,  7.  394 ;  like  a 
cipher  in  augrim,  R.  4.  53 ;  lyues 
and  lokynge,  22.  159  ;  Malkin's 
maidenhood,  2.  181 ;  measure  is  a 
merry  mean,  R.  2.  139 ;  measure  is 
medicine,  2.  33 ;  melius  est  mori 
auam  fj/tale  uiuere,  18.  40;  much 
honey  cloys  the  maw,  17.  218  ;  no 
good  apple  on  a  sour  stooc,  11.  206  ; 
not  worth  a  cress,  12.  14 ;  on  fat  land 
grow  foulest  weeds,  13.  224 ;  ptUientes 
uincuntf  16. 138  ;  quant  oportet,  <Srv., 
b.  10.  439 ;  seldom  mosseth  the 
marble-stone,  &c.,  a.  10.  101 ;  sweet 
liquor  lasts  not  long,  13.  220;  that 
that  rathest  ripeth,  soonest  rotteth,  1 3. 
222 ;  the  wolf  s — ts  wool,  la  265  ; 
the  leuere  childe,  &a,  b.  5.  38 ;  three 
things  drive  a  man  from  home,  smoke, 
rain,  and  a  scolding  wife,  20.  297; 
to  b(^;uile  the  gniler,  21.  166,  385, 
b.  10.  192 ;  to  cast  the  crock  amid 
the  coals,  R.  2.  52 ;  to  catch  a  hare 
with  a  tabor,  R.  i.  58  ;  to  drink  with 
the  duck,  7.  174;  to  have  pepper  in 
the  nose^  b.  15. 197 ;  to  live  and  look, 
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II.  57,  as.  159 ;  to  mete  the  mist,  i. 
163;  nnless  a  loose  conld  leap,  it 
could  not  walk  on  his  coat,  7.  304 ; 
venom  expels  yenom,  ai.  156  ;  where 
all  are  equal,  wo !,  R.  i.  66 ;  where  the 
cat  is  a  kitten,  i.  305  ;  whoso  spaieth 
the  spring  (rod),  6.  139;  whoso 
stretcheth  in  the  whitel,  17.  76; 
worth  both  his  ears,  i.  76.  S^  als9 
Similes. 

Prudence,  aa.  376;  33.  31. 

Prus,  Prussia,  7.  379  ;   Pruslond,  b.  13. 

393. 

Prydie,  7.  367.    See  note. 

Psalter,  Ae,  4. 389, 6. 47,  7.  303,  9.  a6o, 
13.  35, 13.  51, 13. 118, 13.  39,  b.  a.  38. 

Ptolemy,  13.  175. 

Puns : — to  bear  children,  b.  9.  163  , 
cross  (on  money),  ihe  cross,  18.  aoo; 
fratris  {jtoBny  brethren),  16.  75,  b.  11. 
87  ;  good,  goods,  11.  354  ;  grace, 
grass,  15.  33  ;  heart,  hart,  R.  3.  36  ; 
life  (man),  life,  3i.  389,  33.  9a; 
f^t^ghty,  b.  6.  336 ;  prouendre  (pre- 
bend, provender),  b.  13.  343,  345  ; 
quean,  queen,  9.  46 ;  Robert,  roiher, 
7.  316;  worts,  words,  b.  5.  163. 

Pumers  finery,  5.  iii.    See  Femel. 

Ragamoffyn,  the  name  of  a  demon,  31. 

383. 
Rain,  so.  301 ;  signification  of,  so.  315. 
Randolf,  earl  of  Chester,  8.  ii;    see 

note. 
Ratio,  17.  188. 
Reason  5.  14-194,  i4-  I43»  14.  i97,  i^- 

37, 16. 40, 16. 151,  R.  3. 69 ;  Ulks  with 

the  author,  6.  ii ;  his  sermon,  6.  114. 
Recklessness,  13.  195,  199,  374,  383 ; 

13.  4,  14.  139. 
Reginald,  b.  4.  49. 
Regrating,  4.  83,  113,  118. 
Regum,  i.  e.  liber  Regum,  the  book  of 

Kings,  4.  410,  416. 
Religious  men,  proud  conduct  of,  6. 157. 
Repentance,  7.  i,  13,63, 91, 164, 334,^0. 
Resurrection,  33.  153. 
Revel,  a  place  so  called,  33.  181. 
Reynald  the  reeve,  3.  11 3. 
Rhine,  the  {^e  ryni),  b.  pr.  339. 
Rich,  the,  3.  173,  10.  134,  ix.  165,  13. 

63,  b.  10.  96  ;   doom  of,  13.  aio,  15. 

18,  16.  385  ;  duty  of,  14.  66. 
Richard,  king,  R.  pr.  9,  I.  i,  3.  no,  3. 

338,  4-  3. 
Riches,  17.  i,  46 ;   poison  the  church, 

18.  330. 
Righteousness,  31.  177,  194,  467. 
Roberd's  knaves,  i.  e.  robbers,  outlaws, 

I.  45  ;  see  note. 


Robert  the  robber,  7.  316,  333. 
Robert  Run-abont,  b.  6.  15a 
Robin,  7.  387,  9.  75. 
Robin  Hood,  8.  ii. 
Rochel,  Rochelle,  i.  33a 
Rochemadore,  Roquemadonr,  b.  X3.  37. 

See  note,  p.  1 79. 
Romanyc,  Roman  territory,  Ix  15.  559. 
Romaynes,  the  Romans,  18.  381. 
Rome,  I.  48,  3.  343,  5.  133,  6.  198,  7. 

346,  8.  167,  9.  I,  la  333,  33.  425 ; 

b*  5.  468,  b.  13.  37,  b.  14.  196. 
Rome-runners,  5.  135. 
RonduU;  Randolph,  a.  3.  78. 
Rosamounde,  fair  Rosamond,  b.  I3.  48. 
Rose,  a  widow,  5.  47  ;  a  dish-seller,  7. 

373 ;  a  r^rater,  7.  333. 
Ruele,  L  e.  La  Reole,  i.  330.    See  note, 

p.  so. 
Ruth,  4.  416. 
Rutland,  b.  a.  no. 

Sacrament,  the  Holy,  ao.  88 ;   once  a 

month,  33.  390. 
St.  Giles ;  see  Gyle. 
Salamon,  Solomon  ;  see  Solomon. 
Samaritan,  so.  47,  63,  106,  379. 
Sampson,  19.  114 ;  b.  13.  43. 
Samuel,  4.  417,  430,  433,  44a ;  ip.  114. 
Sapience,  book  of,  13.  118,  b.  o.  337. 

See  Wisdom. 
Saracens ;  ue  Saiasyns. 
Sarah  (alluded  to),  14.  9. 
Sarasyns,  Saracens,  4.  484;  Sarrasyns, 

13*  54,  i.S*  30I  ;   Saracenes,  b.   10. 

348  ;   Saresyns,  18.  133  ;   Sarrasines, 

18.  133,  150;   Sarasenes,  b.  13.  209; 

Sarrasyn,  a  Saracen,  13.  87. 
Sathan,  Satan,  8.  106,  19.  153  ;  Satan, 

ai.  276,  353;   b.  3.  105,  b.  10.  118, 

b.  13.  446  ;  referred  to,  3.  59. 
Satisfaction,  17.  37 ;  b.  14.  31,  94. 
Saturday,  7.  -118 ;  b.  13.  153 ;  wind  on 

a,  6.  117;  Saturdays,  7.  173. 
Satumus,  the  planet  Saturn,  9.  348. 
Saul,  4.  413,  414,  417,  430,  43a,  443; 

15.61. 
Say-well,  ii.  145. 
Scripture,   I3.  97,  loi,   163;    13.  40; 

14.  130;  a.  13.  13. 
Scrope,  Lord,  R.  3.  154. 
Seeds,  13.  179-193. 
Seem,  Shem  {fiut  tmasU  for  Seth),  b.  9. 

"3- 
See- well,  11.  145. 
Seneca,  17.  143,  33.  375. 
Sensus,  17.  189. 
Sepulchre,  the,  8.  171. 
Seraphin,  3.  106. 
Seijeants-at-law,  i.  160;  4.  451. 
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Services  of  the  Chordi,  10.  a  38,  343 ; 

ill  said,  14.  133. 
Sesse,  Cis,  Cioely,  7.  363. 
Seth,  II.  348,  353.    See  Seem. 
Seven  Arts,  13.  98,  13.  93,  18.  114. 
Seven  Psalms,  4.  468,  6.  47. 
Seven  (Deadly)  Sins,  7.  1-8,  119;  17. 

44-98;  b.  15.  73. 
Seven  Sleepers,  16.  373. 
Seven  stars,  i.  e.  the  planets,  18.  98; 

R.  3.  35a. 
Seven  times  a  day,  the  just  man  sins, 

II.  31. 

Seven  Virtues,  8.  370. 

Shame  brings  amendment,  14.  341. 

Shepherds,  the  angels  appear  to,  15. 93. 

Ship  in  a  storm,  R.  4.  73. 

Shoreditch,  b.  13.  340. 

Shrift,  33.  306. 

Sim-at  the-stile,  7.  307. 

Similes ;  an  apple-tree,  ip.  61  ;  '  ark  is 
CbrisVs  church/  13.  340 ;  *  as  a  bride 
leaves  her  kindred,'  17.  106 ;  *as  a 
spark  of  fire  in  the  Thames,*  7.  336 ; 
<  as  clothiers  comb  wool,'  I3. 15  ;  'as 
clouds  hide  the  sun,'  11.  158  ;  '  as  I 
a  shepherd  were/  i.  3  ;  'as  the  hen 
cherisoes  her  chickens,'  &c,  R.  3. 
143;  'clerks  are  carpenters  of  the 
ark,'  13.  349 ;  coped  as  a  friar,  4.  38  ; 
'  dumb  dc^s,'  b.  10. 387 ;  '  foul  weeds,' 
&c,  13.  334;  'good  man  like  a 
taper/  30.  358 ;  'in  habit  as  a 
hermit/  i.  3;  'like  a  beggar  on  the 
hall-floor,'  15.  138  ;  *  like  a  dog  that 
eats  grass,'  7.  431  ;  'like  a  fowler 
laying  lines,'  7. 406  ; '  like  a  gleeman's 
bitch,'  7.  404 ;  '  like  a  snow-covered 
dung-heap,'  17.  365  ;  '  like  a  stake  as 
a  land-mark,'  4.  384 ;  '  like  a  whited 
wall/  17.  367  ;  *  like  bod  coin/  18. 
73  ;  *  like  growing  grain,'  14.  33  ; 
'  like  the  widow's  wooer/  13.  30 ; 
'like  wood  on  fire/  17.  180;  'the 
death  of  seeds  like  that  of  men/  13. 
179 ;  'the  soap  of  sickness/  b.  14.  o; 
'the  walnut  and  kernel/  13.  144; 
'  trees  with  rotten  roots,'  17.  347, 
371  ;  '  with  maimers  like  a  hawk/  8. 
44.    See  also  Proverbs. 

Simon,  i.  e.  Peter,  10.  357. 

Simon,  St  (apostle),  15.  143. 

Simon's  son,  6.  79.  (Here  the  *  son  of 
Simon '  means  one  guilty  of  stmooy ; 
see  note,  p.  63.) 

Simony,  3.  63,  67,  73,  115,  117,  155  ; 
4. 185, 10.  55;  33. 136, 137;  cf.  6.  79. 

Simplicity-of-speech,  b.  10.  165. 

Sin,  b.  14.  333. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  ao.  376. 


Sinai,  8.  171 ;  ao.  3  ;  b.  5.  538. 
Sloth,  17.  95  ;    33.  159,  163,  317,  373  ; 

confession  of,  8.  1-81. 
Smoke,  30. 305 ;  signification  of,  30.  333. 
Sobriety,  b.  10.  165. 
Sodomye,  Sodom,  16.  333 ;  Sodome,  b. 

^  14-  75. 

Solomon  (salamon),  4.  I3i,  336,  487 ; 

9.343;  13.311,371;  14.198,15.193; 

b.  13.  43  ;   in  hell,  4.  331,  13.  330. 
Song — Det4Jc  saue  dame  emme,  i.  335. 
SooUmess  (Truth),  3.  aoo. 
Sortes,  Socrates,  15.  193.    See  note. 
Southwerk,  Southwark,  7.  83. 
Southwest  wind,  6.  117. 
Spayne,  Spain,  18.  373. 
Spes  (Hope),  30.  i,  44.  51,  78,  95. 
Spicers  (grocers),  3.  335. 
Spirit,  gifts  of  the,  33.  339. 
Spiritus,  17.  198. 
Stor  in  the  East,  15.  97 ;  3i.  343,  349. 

See  Seven  stars. 
Stories,  clerk  of  the,  i.  e.  Peter  Comestor, 

b.  7.  73.    See  note,  p.  131. 
Storms,  9.  349 ;   ship  m  a  storm,  R.  4. 

73. 
Stots,  the  four,  33.  367. 
Stowe,  Thomme,  6.  131. 
Stretforth,  Stratford,  b.  13.  367. 
Study,  Dame,  I3.  i,  84. 
Suffer-both-weal-and-wo,  13.  107. 
Suffer-thy-sovereigns-to-have-their-will, 

9.  83. 

Suffer- till-I  see-my-time,  4.  30. 

Suicide,  11.  163. 

Sunday,  7.  418,  8.  65 ;  Sundays,  3.  331, 

10.  337,  343,  344. 

Surname,  not  to  be  given  up,  4.  369. 
Surrye,  Syria,  18.  169,  340;    Surre,  b. 

13-  a.09. 
Swan,  the,  R.  3.  38,  86. 
Symond,  Simon,  R.  4.  55 ;   Symondes, 

Simon's,   6.   79   (see   note,   p.   63) ; 

Simeon's,  31.  361  (see  note,  p.  356). 
Synay,  Sinai,  30.  3.    See  Sinai. 
Syse,  Assisi,  8.  166. 

Taddee,  Thaddeus,  33.  165. 

Tarse,  b.  15.  163,    See  note. 

Tartaryne,  b.  15.  334.    See  Tarse. 

Taxes,  R.  4.  15,49. 

Temese,  the  Thames,  7.  335,  15.  104. 

Temperance,  33.  381  ;  33.  33. 

Templers,  Templars,  18.  309. 

Thames ;  see  Temese. 

Theft,  borough  of,  3.  93. 

Theology,  3.  116, 139 ;  13.  139 ;  b.  10. 

195;  a.  13.  9. 
Thobie,  Tobit,  18.  37;  b.  10.  85,87. 

See  Tobie. 
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Tholomeus,  Ptolemy,  13.  ij$, 
Thomas,  St,  8.  aoi,  22.  165,  170;— of 

Caoterburyi  18.  274. 
Thomme.    Set  Tom. 
Thorsday,     Thu^ay,     i.  e.     Maundy 

Thursday,  b.  16.  140,  160. 
Thought,  II.  72,  no,  112. 
Three  things  that  drhre  a  man  out  of 

doon,  20.  297  ;  see  note. 
Tobie,  Tobias,  L  e.  Tobit,  12.  70,  b.  10. 

33.    See  Tbobie. 
Tom  the  tinker,  7.  364  (Tim  the  tinker, 

b.  5-3'7)- 
Tom  Stow,  6.  131. 
Tom  True-tongue,  5.  18. 
Tom  Two-tongued,  23.  162. 
Tonsure,  clenoLl,  i.  86  ;  4.  59. 
Torch,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  20. 168. 
Tournament  of  Christ,  21.  17. 
Trades,  12.  125. 

Tradesmen,  i.  221  ;  fraudulent,  4.  80. 
Trajan,  13.  75,  90;  15.  150,  205. 
Tree  of  knowledge,  21.  307  ;   opposed 

to  the  tree  of  the  cross,  21.  400 ;   of 

charity,  19.  9  ;  of  Patience,  b.  16.  8. 
Trinity,  12.  37,  152  ;  ao.  96  ;  b.  9.  35  ; 

symbols  of,  19.  26,   189,  211,  a  16; 

aa  no,  17^. 
Troianug,  Trajan,  13.  75, 90 ;  Traianus, 

15.  150,  ao6. 
True-love,  tree  of,  19.  9. 
Truth,  9.  137,  141;   la  i^   ai.  ia4, 

167,  371,  463;   St.  Truth,  6.  199; 

tower  of,  I.  15,  a.  la,  a.  134,  8.  333 ; 

Truth  is  a  treasure,  a.  81,  136,  303. 
Tullius,  13.  1.75. 
Tyburn,  7.  368,  15.  430. 

Versification,  18. 109. 

Vicar,  the  careless,  aa.  411. 

Vigilate,  8.  57. 

Virgil,  b.  la.  44. 

Virginity,  19.  89. 

Vncristene,  men  wh»  are  not  Christians, 

a.  89. 
Unity,  house  of,  aa,  330,  359 ;    33.  75, 

ao4,  aa7,  345,  397. 
Uriah,  la.  365,  b.  fo.  433,  a.  ii.  380. 
Usury,  isle  of,  a.  4.  66. 

Wafers,  b.  13.  363. 

Wages,  4.  367,  293,  31©  ;  9.  336 ;  17.  3. 
Wales,  b.  15.  435 ;  Walis,  R.  proL  33. 
Walish,  Welshman,  7.  373. 
Walishman,  Welshman,  7.  309. 
Walsingham,  i.  53 ;  b.  5.  330. 
Walterot,  3i.  146.    See  note,  p.  254. 


Wanhope,  33.  160 ;  Sir,  la.  198. 

Waryn  ^Yiseman,  5.  37. 

Waryn  Wring-law,  5.  31. 

Washing  cloSies,  17.  330 ;  b.  14.  5. 

Waster,  9.  149,  336. 

Watkyn,  7.  70,  71  (Wat,  b.  13.  336). 

Watte,  Wat,  6.  133,  7.  363. 

Weather-wisdom,  18.  04. 

Wedlock,  II.  303,  356. 

Wednesday,  b.  13.  154. 

Westminster,  3.  174,  4.  13,  33.  384,  a. 

5.  139;  Westminster  hall,  33.  133; 
Westminster  law,  11.  339. 

Weyhill,  7.  311.    See  note. 

Whistling,  b.  15.  466. 

Widowhood,  19.  88. 

Widow's  mite,  b.  13.  196. 

Wife,  scolding,  ao.  399;  signification 

of,  ao.  310. 
Will  (self-will),  4.  33. 
Wille,  Wifl  (for  William),  7.  a.  70,  71 ; 

a.  8.  43  ;  the  author's  name,  3.  5,  11. 

71,  a.  13.  99,  103  ;   Long  Will  (the 

same),  b.  15. 148. 
Wily-man,  4.  37,  31. 
Winchester,  7.  3ii  ;  fair,  14.  53. 
Wind,  great,  6.  117. 
Windows,  glaiing  of,  4.  Si,6s,6g;  17.41. 
Wisdom,  book  of,  4.  487, 497  ;  13. 118, 

311.    See  Sapience. 
Wit,  5.  77,  87;   11.110,114,137;  la. 

5.84;  R.3.311. 
Witchcraft,  7.  85. 
Wits,  five,  3.  15,  n.  144. 
Witty-man,  4.  31. 
Witty-word,  b.  4.  30. 
Wolves,  10.  359. 
Workmen,  i.  33  ;  a.  124;  4.  310,  350; 

6.  66,  9.  197,  337. 
Work-well,  11.  146. 
Work-when-time-is,  9.  80. 

World,  the,  19.  31 ;  mirror  of,  la.  170, 

14-  133- 
Wrath,8.  a6i,  1 7. 67;  confession  of,  7.103- 
Wrong,  5.  46,  65,  80,  100. 
Wy,  Weyhill,  7.  3 11. 

Ynde,  India,  33.  165 ;  Inde,  18.  373. 
Vngelonde,  England,  33.  379. 
Ypocras,  Hippocrates,  b.  I3.  44. 
Yrelonde,  Ireland,  33.  3ai. 
Yrisshe,  Irish,  R.  prol.  10. 
Vsaye,  Isaiah,  19.  113,  b.  la  418,  a.  11. 
375  ;  Ysaie,  13.  358. 

Zaccheus,  Zaochaeus,  b.  13.  195.  y,^ 
3yuan,  Evan,  7.  310.  (^ 
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